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The  Eighth  Aniiiyersary  of  Lenin's  Death 

1924. 1 1932 


ON  THE  WAY  OF  LENIN '  ' 

When  the  Soviet  Government  first 
came  into  power  in  Russia  some  people 
considered  the  problems  put  forward 
by  the  October  Revolution  «impract- 
icable»,  «insoluble»,  «premature»  for 
such  a  backward,  uncultured  country 
as  Russia  was.  In  reply  to  such  critics 
Lenin  wrote: 

«If  for  the  creation  of  socialism 
a  definite  level  of  culture  is  required 
(though  nobody  can  tell  where  this 
level  lies)  then  why  not  begin  by 
winning  over  the  revolutionary  prem- 
ises, necessary  for  this  level  and  then 
only,  on  the  basis  of  the  workers' 
and  peasants'  government  start  to 
overtake  the  other  countries.  Our  ad- 
versaries have  told  us  more  than 
once  that  it  was  a  foolhardy  business 
to  try  to  introduce  socialism  in 
a  country,  which  was  not  cultured 
enough  for  that.  But  they  were  mis- 
taken in  so  far  as  we  began  not  from 
the  point  from  which,  according  to 
the  theory  of  all  pedants,  we  should 
have,  and  that  the  political  and 
social  upheaval  in  this  country  had 
preceded  the  cultural  upheval,  that 
very  cultural  revoltuion  with  which 
we  are  now  face  to  face». 

By  njaking  a  scientific  analysis  of 
reality,  taking  into  account  clearly 
and  soberly  all  the  present  forces  — 
both  internal  and  international  — 
Lenin  showed  that  the  only  possible 
progress  for  Russia  lay  along  the  path 
of  socialism. 

And  Lenin  proved  to  be  right. 


^  By  courtesy  of  the  editors  of  «Nashi 
Dostizhenia»  («Our  Achievements*,  editor 
in  eliief  —  Maxim  Gorki). 


Lenin's  foresight,  Lenin's  general 
plan  of  socialist  construction  in  the 
Land  of  Soviets  was  based  upon  the 
reality.  Lenin's  theory  threw  light 
on  the  future  path  of  development  of 
the  Soviet  State. 

The  fact  that  the  Five  Year  Plan 
is  being  carried  out  in  four  years 
is  proof  of  the  practicability  and 
truth  of  Lenin's  conceptions. 

Ten  years  ago  Lenin  wrote:  «Look 
at  the  map  of  the  RSFSR.  To  the 
north  of  Vologda,  to  the  south-east  of 
Rostov-on-Don  and  Saratov,  to  the 
south  of  Orenburg  and  Omsk,  to  the 
north  of  Omsk,  lie  immense  areas, 
where  scores  of  civilised  states  could 
be  built  up.  And  yet  these  areas 
remain  patriarchal,  half-savage,  or 
even  in  some  places  entirely  savage». 

«Is  it  "possible  to  pass  from  this 
patriarchal  regime,  this  pre-capital- 
istic  order,  to  socialism?»  —  asked 
Lenin.  His  own  answer  was: 

<Yes,  it  is  possible,  but  only  under 
one  condition,  only  if  electrification 
is  brought  in,  only  if  the  heavy 
industries  are  restored  and  developed, 
for  these  form  the  basis  of  socialism)). 

The  Five  Year  Plan  i  the  fulfilment 
of  Lenin's  great  prophecies. 

Thanks  to  the  achievements  of  in- 
dustrialisation and  collectivisation, 
this  country,  as  Lenin  has  put  it,  is 
«leaving  the  lean  peasant  horse  and 
mounting  the  steed  of  large  scale 
industry)). 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  tremen- 
dous progress  in  the  field  of  electri- 
fication for  which  the  general  plan  was 
drawn  up  according  to  Lenin's 
directions. 
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The  Lotal  capacity  ol'  all  the  i)o\vi'i- 
stations  in  the  USSR,  by  January 
1st,  1032,  reached  4,050,000  kwts. 
On  January  1st,  1031 ,  it  was  2,900,000 
kwts.  This  means  that  during  the 
year  1931  the  total  capacity  of  Soviet 
power  stations  has  increased  by  more 
than  1,000,000  kwts.  The  plan  for 
1932  provides  lor  a  iurthcr  increase 
of  1,500,000  kwts. 

Stalin's  slogan  is  that  the  USSR 
must  become  a  country  of  metal. 
The  toilers  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
carrying  out  the  will  of  Lenin  concern- 
ing the  «development  of  heavy  indus- 
try, which  is  the  basis  of  socialism*. 
During  1931  this  country  completed 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the 
socialist  economic  system. 

The  pre-^war  level  of  industrial  deve- 
lopment has  been  left  far  behind. 
Old  nlanufacturing  centres  have  expan- 
ded ^nd  got  stronger;  scores  of  new 
ones  have  been  and  are  being  created. 
During  the  first  three  years  of  the  Five 
Year  Plan  a  great  number  of  new 
factories  has  been  built.  To  the  ever 
growing  network  of  power  stations, 
stations  at  Shterbv,  at  Zuevo  in  the 
Donbas,  at  Cheliabinsk  and  Kiselev 
etc.  have  been  added. 

Millions  of  small  peasant  farms  have 
been  collectivised.  The  individual 
farmer,  that  symbol  of  mediaeval 
backwardness,  of  patriarchism,  and 
the  exhausting,  servile  agricultural 
labour,  has  sunk  into  the  background. 
This  is  a  victory  of  worldwide  historic 
importance.  It  shows  the  transformat- 
ion of  the  Soviet  Union  into  a  country 
with  the  largest  output  of  agricultural 
produce  in  the  world.  Collectivisation 
and  the  elimination  of  the  «kulak»  as 
a  class,  open  up  before  millions  of 
toiling  peasants  the  way  to  a  new 
life.  Poverty,  misery,  the  eternal 
fear  of  starvation  —  all  these  have 
become  things  of  the  past. 

«It  is  necessary,  - —  said  Lenin  in 
1922, — that  the  mass  of  the  peasants 


.slioiild  sci-  IIk'  link  between  their 
hard,  utterly  miserable,  utterly  wretch- 
ed perseiU  conditions  and  the  work 
lliat  is  being  carried  out  for  the  sake  of 
the  socialist  ideal  of  the  future. 

Kight  years  have  passed  since  Lenin's 
death.  The  toilers  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  made  this  link  a  concrete  one. 
Socialist  ideals  are  becoming  material 
facts. 

The  workers,  the  members  of  the 
collective  farms,  the  intelligentsia  of 
the  Soviet  Union  can  now  say  to  the 
world: 

«Look  at  the  map  of  the  USSR. 
The  immense  territory  of  the  former 
«prison  of  peoples»  —  the  Russian 
I'^mpire — ^  glows  with  the  lights  of 
new  industrial  constructions.  North 
of  Vologda,  in  Khibin,  under  the 
shroud  of  Polar  night,  appatites  are 
drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
to  enrich  the  soil  of  the  collective 
farms.  East  of  Moscow,  near  Nizhni- 
Novgorod,  rise  the  buildings  of  the 
gigantic  new  motor-works,  and  farther 
to  the  east,  on  the  ridges  of  the 
Urals,  the  first  blast  furnaces  of 
Magnitogorsk  shine  out  like  beacons 
of  the  new  metallurgic  base  of  the 
country.  South  of  Saratov,  at  the 
Stalingrad  works,  140  tractors  leave 
the  conveyer  daily,  140  tractors,  which, 
together  with  the  products  of  the 
Rostov,  Kharkov  and  Putilov  works, 
help  to  mechanize  the  country  that 
was  formerly  known  as  «straw  Russia». 

South  of  Orenburg  and  Omsk  rises 
the  new  industrial  Kazakstan-^y ester- 
day  a  backward  country  of  nomads, 
today  the  builder  of  the  Turkestan- 
Siberian  Railway,  of  Karaganda,  and 
other  bases  of  socialist  construction. 
Over  1,000  machine  and  -  tractor  stat- 
ions,  hundreds  of  mechanised  state! 
farms,  new  industrial  centres,  elec-i 
trification,  radio,  and  aviation — these 
are  the  means  by  which  the  wilderness 
that  was  Russia  has  been  fought  anc 
destroyed.  This  is  our  new  country* 


Ill  1932,  the  last  year  of  the  Five 
Year  Plan,  the  toiling  masses  of  the 
USSR  have  full  right  to  be  proud  of 
their  country.  They  may  also  add, 
that  this  country  is  the  only  one  in 
the  world  which  ignores  unemploy- 
ment; that  following  the  instructions 
of  Lenin,  illiteracy  will  soon  be 
completely  eliminated  here;  that  the 
importance  of  the  cultural  workers 
is  ever  on  the  increase  in  the  USSR. 
Lenin  said  that  in  the  Land  of  So- 
viets the  teachers  must  be  raised  to 
a  height,  that  they  could  never  attain 
in  any  other  country.  His  words  have 
come  true. 

These  are  the  achievements,  with 
which  we  are  entering  on  the  fourth 
year  of  the  Five  Year  Plan.  But  the 
first  Five  Year  Plan  is  only  the  first 
stage  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  great 
historical  task  set  by  Lenin:  to  over- 
take and  to  outstrip  those  capitalist 
countries,  that  were  more  advanced 


technically  and  economically.  Lenin 
foresaw  that  socialist  construciion 
would,  even  in  its  first  stage,  increase 
tremendously  the  rate  of  our  develop- 
ment. The  USSR  has  said  in  the  words 
of  Stalin:  «From  50  to  100  years  divide 
us  from  the  more  advanced  countries; 
we  have  to  cover  this  distance  in 
10  years». 

The  will  and  energy  of  the  toilers 
of  the  USSR  has  helped  them  to 
overthrow  the  reign  of  exploitation, 
violence  and  fraud.  Their  will  and 
energy  has  helped  them  to  complete 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  for  so- 
cialist economics.  They  will  build  up 
a  socialist  society,  thus  accomplish- 
ing the  realization  of  Lenin's  ideas. 
Productive  force,  science,  culture -will 
reach  in  this  society  heights  that  no 
culture  of  the  past  could  ever  aspire 
to.  And  from  these  heights  a  transfor- 
med world  will  shine  for  the  great 
family  of  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  Moscow  Lenin  Institute.  An  exact  reproduction  of  Lenin's  cabinet  in  the  Kremlin. 
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 THE  FlYE  YEAR  PLAN 

From  tlic  tliird,  ilecisive  —  to  the  fourtJi  and  final 


The  second  session  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  USSR  zvas 
held  in  Moscow  at  the  end  of  December,  1931.  The  session  zvas  mainly  devoted 
to  the  summing  up  of  the  achievements  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  Five  Year 
Plan  and  drawing  up  the  controlling  figures  for  the  fourth  and  last  year.  The 
opening  of  this  Session  ivas  preceded  by  the  sessions  of  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittees of  the  RSFSR,  the  Ukrainian,  the  White-Russian  and  other  republics  of 
the  Union. 

The  session  lasted  seven  days.  The  following  reports  were  delivered  and 
discussed: 

V.  N.  Molotov,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries,  and 
V.  V.  Kuibyshev,  Chairman  of  the  Slate  Planning  Commission  —  on  the  controll- 
ing figures  for  the  national  economy  of  the  USSR  for  1932. 

G.  F.  Grinko,  People's  Commissar  for  Finance  of  the  USSR  —  on  the  unified 
financial  plan  and  State  Budget  of  the  USSR  for  1932. 

S.  E.  Chutskayev  —  report  on  the  same  subject  on  behalf  of  the  Budget 
Commission  attached  to  the  CEC. 

K.  S.  Atabaev — report  of  the  Government  of  the  Turkmenistan  Republic. 

Below  will  be  found  material  on  the  principa.1  work  of  the  session. 


THE  LAND  OF  ENTHUSIASM  ' 

Extract  from  a  speech  made  by  M.I.KALININ  at  the  session  of  the  All-Russian 
Central  Executive  Committee. 


Besides  the  quantitatively  tremendous 
scale  of  socialist  construction  as  witnessed 
by  the  controlling  figures  for  1932,  certain 
social  and  political,  that  is  to  say,  quali- 
tative points  stand  out. 

The  development  of  industry  in  pre  war 
days  went  on  in  a  chaotic  way,  governed 
as  it  was  by  the  demands  of  capitalist 
economy.  Now  it  has  to  proceed  in  an  orga- 
nised fashion,  according  to  plan,  and  in 
1932  even  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  last  year. 

Millions  of  tons  of  coal  are  demanded  from 
Karaganda  and  the  Kuznetzk  coalfields, 
where  formerly  there  was  nothing  at  all. 
In  the  Urals,  where  industries  were  conduc- 
ted in  the  most  primitive  way,  where  the 
immense  sources  of  raw  materials  were  ex- 


ploited to  a  negligible  extent,  blast- 
furnaces of  a  size  rarely  seen  have  been 
built.  The  mass-production  of  motor  cars 
and  tractors  is  under  way  in  the  USSR. 
Formerly  we  only  repaired  tractors  and 
cars,  but  never  made  them. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  a  real 
revolution  is  taking  place  here  in  the  field 
of  industry.  The  backward,  primitive, bar- 
barous methods  of  production  are  being 
replaced  by  the  most  up-to-date,  based 
on  the  latest  scientific  achievements. 

As  a  result  of  the  immense  quantity 
of  labour,  energy  and  enthusiasm  put  into 
industrial  construction,  newer  and  ever 
more  complicated  problems  arc  solved  from 
day  to  day. 


Total  sum  of  capital  investments    I  1931    16,000  mln  rbls 
in  national  economy  |  1932    21,000  mln  rbls 
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In  summing  up  the  results  of  the  past 
year,  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we 
can  note  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  made 
tremendous  progress, Not  one  capitalist  coun- 
try has  ever  been  able  to  know  an  annual 
increase  of  production  of  from  20  to  21%_. 

Many  people  abroad  are  surprised  and 
are  actually  unable  to  understand  where 
the  forces,  that  are  developing  production 
at  such  a  rate  in  our  Union,  are  drawn 
from.  We  know  well,  however,  the  nature 
of  those  resources  of  our  state.  They  are 
really  inexhaustible.  This  can  be  said  with- 
out the  slightest  exaggeration.  The  will, 
energy,  and  enthusiasm  of  millions  and  tens 
of  millions  of  people,  who  formerly  never 
took  part  in  creative  work,  are  directed 
on  the  goal  that  stands  before  us.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  these  millions  have  been 
given  the  chance  to  join  in  creative  work. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  they  give  their  ener- 
gy, their  heart  and  soul,  themselves  to  it. 

That  is  the  inexhaustible  source  of  po- 
wer that  is  pushing  ahead  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union,  that  is  what  ma- 
kes up  for  the  individual  mistakes,  that 
is  what  gives  us  full  assurance  that  the  plan 
for  1932  will  be  fulfilled  and  the  Five  Year 
Plan  completed.  That  is  what  the  toiling 


masses  want,  because  they  know  that  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Five  Year  Plan  means 
the  decisive  victory  for  socialism  in  our 
country. 


THE  FIVE  YEAR  PLAN  TO  BE  FINISHED  IN  FOUR  YEARS 

Extract  from  a  speech  made  by  V.  MOLOTOV,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars  of  the  USSR  at  the  Session  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee. 


The  Five  Year  Plan  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  USSR  was  finally 
approved  in  the  spring  of  1929.  That  year 
was  also  the  first  year  of  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Plan. 

The  working  class  succeeded  in  fulfilling 
the  tasks  of  that  first  year.  This  aroused 
fresh  enthusiasm  among  the  masses.  This 
created  confidence  and  we  realised  that  we 
would  be  able  to  complete  the  Plan  not 
in  five,  but  in  four  years. 

The  past  year  was  the  third  year.  It 
witnessed  tremendous  new  achievements 
in  economic  construction. 

1.    The    Five     Year    Plan  in 
Industry 

Already  in  1931,  the  Five  Year  Plan 
was  completed  in  some  branches  of  indus- 
try. Among  the  largest  branches  that  ful- 
filled the  Plan  in  2^/2  and  3  years  are  the 


oil,  electro-technical,  tractor  and  general 
engineering  irdustries. 

It  is  now  possible  to  sum  up  the  resalts 
of  that  part  of  the  Five  Year  Plan  that  has 
been  carried  out  in  three  years. 

If  we  take  the  programme  of  industrial 
production  for  each  year,  it  appears  that 
(according  to  incomplete  figures)  during 
the  first  year  (1929)  106%  of  the  annual 
programme  were  completed;  in  the  second 
year  (1930)  —  107%;  in  the  third  year 
(1931)— 113%. 

It  is  clear  then,  even  from  these  incom- 
plete figures,  that  the  industrial  profluc- 
tion  programmes  were  not  only  fulfilled,  but 
even  exceeded  during  each  of  the  first 
three  years  This  excess  rose  from  year  to 
year  (6%,  7%,  13%). 

According  to  the  Plan,  industrial  pro- 
duction in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Plan  should 
have  totalled  Rbls.  30,455,000,000. 
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In  order  to  achieve  this,  it  was  necessary 
to  secure  the  growth  of  production  over 
the  previous  year,  by  Rbls.  8,296,000,000, 
that  is  to  achieve  an  increase  of  34.7%  in 
industrial  production.  The  present  plan  of 
industrial  production  for  1932  provides 
for  an  increase  of  Rbls.  8,503,000,000, 
that  is,  36%  over  the  previous  year. 

This  means  not  only  the  completion  of 
the  tasks  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  Five  Year 
Plan  (34.7%  over  1931),  but  also  an  actual 
excess  of  the  original  programme  (36%).  It 
also  means  that  the  pre-war  output  of  in- 
dustry will  have  been  quadrupled. 

But  we  are  moving  even  faster  in  the 
field  of  capital  construction  of  industry. 

If  we  take  the  whole  sum  of  capital 
investments  for  the  first  three  years  (16  bil- 
lion roubles),  and  add  to  it  the  whole  sum 
of  capital  i  ivestments  for  1932  (10  7  bil- 
lion roubles)  —  the  combined  investments 
in  industry  for  four  years  will  total  26.7  bil- 
lion roubles.  This  means  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  capital  investments  the  Five  Year 
Plan  is  being  doubled  in  four  years.  In 
this  lies  the  guarantee  of  our  final  victory, 
of  the  great  future  for  socialism. 

For  the  sake  of  contrast  one  might  point 
to  the  fact  that  in  1913  tJic  fixed  capital 


of  all  tlie  industry  of  tsarist  Russia 
amounted  to  only  4,460  million  roubles. 
A  comparison  in  roubles  is,  of  course,  con- 
ditional, but  even  then  it  must  be  admitted 
(hat  the  rate  of  the  present  capital  construc- 
tion is  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with  the 
growth  of  capital  investment  in  pre  war  ti- 
mes. 

In  the  socialised  sector  of  public  economy 
the  capital  investjments  for  the  whole  of  the 
five  years  have  been  fixed  at  47  billion 
roubles.  In  connection  with  the  plan  for 
1932  these  investemcnts  for  four  years 
will  exceed  54  billion  roubles.  Thus  we 
should,  according  to  the  scale  of  capital 
investments,  exceed  the  Five  Year  Plan 
by  16%. 

The  plan  for  1932,  in  accordance  with 
the  inain  tasks  of  the  Five  Year  Plan,  con- 
centrates its  attention  on  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  industry  —  on  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  fuel  (especially  coal), 
engineering  (first  of  all,  machinery  for 
railway  transport). 

Industry  holds  the  leading  position  in 
public  economy.  All  branches  of  the  later 
depend  for  their  development  on  industry, 
on  the  production  of  iron,  steel  and  fuel, 
on  the  production  of  machinery,  lathes, 
looms,  and  tools. 

The  mastery  of  technical  methods  has  a 
tremendous  importance  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Five  Year  Plan.  Until  lately  we  were 
greatly  dependent  in  this  respect  on  fo- 
reign countries.  But  during  the  last  few 
years  the  situation  has  begun  to  change  noti- 
ceably. Now  we  have  entirely  freed  oursel- 
ves in  many  important  branches  of  indus- 
try of  our  technical  dependence  on  the  ca- 
pitalist countries.  The  construction  of  trac- 
tors and  «bloomings»  has  shown  what  pro- 
gress we  have  made  in  the  mastery  of  tech- 
nical methods. 

2.  The  Five  Year  Plan  in  Ag- 
ricultu  re 

In  the  course  of  the  three  years  of  the 
Five  Year  Plan  we  have  accomplished  a  re- 
volution in  the  production  of  agricultural 
machinery.  This  has  advanced  tremendously 
since  the  stage  of  production  of  the  old 
machines  destined  for  the  small  separate 
farms.  The  construction  of  agricultural  ma- 


Capital   investments    in    industry     I   1931     8,200   mln  rbls 
(the  socialist  sector)  |  1932    10,700    mln  rbls 
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Capital  investments  in  agriculture     I   1931    3,600    mln  rbls 
(the  socialist  sector)  |  1933    4,360    mln  rbls 


chinery  has  been  placed  on  a  higher  average 
level  than  that  prevailing  in  capitalist  coun- 
tries. In  1932  agriculture  should  get  more 
than  a  million  horse-power  from  the  new 
tractors  that  are  all  being  turned  out  of 
our  own  tractor  works  —  «Krassny  Puti- 
lovetz»,  Stalingrad,  Kharkov.  In  addition 
agricultural  machinery  to  the  value  of 
Rbls.  900,000,000  is  to  be  produced.  It 
Willi  consist  chiefly  of  harvesters  for  grain 
crops,  cotton,  beetroot,  flax,  potatoes  and 
so  on.  These  are  badly  needed  in  agricul- 
ture. 

A  prominent  place  in  the  reconstruction 
of  agriculture  is  occupied  by  the  machine- 
and- tractor  stations.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  three  years  these  stations  —  known 
as  MTS  —  have  become  more  and  more 
popular  and  indispensable  to  the  collec- 
tive farms. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  we  have  al- 
ready 1,400  MTS,  and  in  1932  it  is  expec- 
ted to  organise  another  1,700.  Thus,  by 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year  we  shall  have 
3,100  MTS. 

The  example  of  the  MTS  is  being  follo- 
wed in  new  branches,  for  instance,  last 
year  about  200  hay-mowing  machine  sta- 
tions were  founded. 

Very  good  results  were  obtained  on  col- 
lective market-dairy  farms  created  with 
government  assistance. 

How  is  the  slogan  of  «Let's  Finish  the 
Five  Year  Plan  in  Four  Years»  being  car- 
ried out  in  agriculture  itself?  It  is,  of  cour- 
se, well-known,  that  as  regards  collectivi- 
sation we  have  long  ago  exceeded  the  tasks 
of  the  last  year  of  the  Plan.  According  to 
tlie  latter,  20%  of  the  peasant  farms  should 
have  been  collectivised  by  the  fifth  year. 
Now  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  we  have 
more  than  60%  of  collectivised  farms.  The 
programme  of  the  Five  Year  Plan  in  this  field 
has  been  completed  and  trebled  in  the  third 
year.  In  the  most  important  grain  districts 


collectivisation  is  practically  complete.  The- 
re is  no  doubt  but  that  1932  will  see  the 
completion  of  collectivisation  throughout 
the  USSR. 

The  Soviet  farms  have  also  exceeded  the 
Five  Year  Plan.  The  grain  and  stock  farms, 
and  also  the  Soviet  farms  where  industrial 
crops  are  being  raised,  have  grown  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  The  Soviet  farms 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the  field 
of  collietivisation  as  the  first  organisers  of 
large-scale  socialist  agriculture. 

The  grain  problem,  thanks  to  the  progress 
made  in  collective-farm  organisation,  has 
been  practically  solved  in  the  USSR.  On  the 
other  hand  the  plan  respecting  the  area 
given  over  to  industrial  crops  will  be  ex- 
ceeded in  the  fourth  year  (133%).  This 
means  that  in  the  creation  of  a  raw  mate- 
rials' base  for  our  industries  we  shall  have 
made  much  greater  progress  by  the  fourth 
year  than  was  demanded  by  the  whole 
Five  Year  Plan. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  in 
agi-iculture,  as  in  industry  the  USSR  is 
not  only  fulfilling,  but  actually  exceeding 
the  tasks  set  by  the  Five  Year  Plan,  and 
that  the  economic  plan  for  1932  is  evidence 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Five  Year  Plan, 
not  in  five,  but  in  four  years. 

3.  The  Five  Year  Plan  for 
the  improvement  of  wor- 
king  and   living  conditions 

The  general  condition  of  the  working 
masses  of  the  USSR  has  attained  in  these 
four  years  a  much  higher  level  than  that 
provided  for  by  the  Five  Year  Plan. 

According  to  the  Plan  we  expected  to 
have  by  the  fifth  year  15,800,000  workers. 
At  the  end  of  last  year,  however,  we  had 
3,000,000  more  workers  and  employees, 
their  number  being  18,700,000.  The  control- 
ling figures  for  1932  allow  for  a  further 


Capital  investments  in  railways,  road-buil-  I  1931  2,720  mln  rbls 
ding,   water-transport   and    air-transport  |  1932    3,330  mln  rbls 
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Annual  appropriajion  lor  wages  for  ll.c|     jgj^    3,  ^ 
uorkers  and  employees  oi  all  hranclies  I 

of  national  economy,  and  cultural  con- 1     ^933  ^^ 
tnution  work  I 


growth  ill  tlic  number  of  workers  and  em- 
ployees —  to  •  21,000,000.  Thes  will  mean 
that  the  Plan  will  be  completed  and  excee- 
ded (133%)  in  four  years. 

It  was  calculated  that  there  would  be 
4,000,000  workers  in  industry  by  the  last 
year  of  the  Plan.  By  the  end  of  the  third 
year  we  had  5,400,000.  By  the  fourth  year 
this  figure  will  mount  to  6,200,000.  It 
follows  then  that  in  the  matter  of  training 
industrial  workers  we  shall  be  exceeding 
the  plan  by  52%. 

This  will  mean  that  the  most  important 
social  foundation  of  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  working-class  —  is  growing  rapidly. 
Every  year  the  part  played  by  the  working- 
class  is  growing  throughout  the  country. 
In  order  to  describe  the  condition  of  the 
workers  and  employees  in  the  USSR  and 
the  improvement  in  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing I  shall  emphasize  three  points:  wages, 
social  insurance  and  the  working  day. 
In  all  these  fields  we  can  note  a  conside- 
rable excess  over  the  Five  Year  Plan. 

The  total  appropriation  for  wages  for 
the  last  year  of  the  Plan  was  calculated 
at  15.7  billion  roubles.  Already  last  year 
this  appropriation  was  increased  to  21.1  bil- 
lion. According  to  the  plan  for  1932  it 
will  rise  to  26,8  billion.  Consequently, 
the  Five  Year  Plan  in  respect  to  wages 
is  being  fulfilled  in  four  years  with  au 
excess  of  71%.  These  figures  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  budget  for  social  insurance  was 
fixed  at  Rbls.  1,950,000,000  for  the  last 
year  of  the  Plan.  Last  year  it  rose  to 
Rbls.  2,500,000,000  —  that  is  to  say,  we 


have  already  in  tlie  third  year  exceedcMl 
the  Plan  for  social  insurance.  Next  year 
the  budget  for  social  insurance  will  be 
increased  to  Rbls.  3,490,000,000,  that  is, 
the  budget  for  the  fifth  year  will  be  almost 
doubled  in  the  fourth  year. 

The  Plan  allowed  for  the  introduction 
of  the  7-hour  working  day  in  the  fifth  year. 
Actually,  we  have  moved  on  much  more 
rapidly  and  already  in  the  fourth  year 
we  are  going  to  complete  the  introduction 
of  the  7-hour  day  throughout  all  indu- 
stries. 

At  last  we  come  to  house-building  and 
public  utilities, 

A  big  advance  was  made  in  this  field 
last  year  in  the  Red  Capital  —  Moscow. 
As  is  well-known,  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  the  construction  of  houses  and  public 
utilities  is  being  begun  not  only  in  Moscow, 
but  in  Leningrad  and  other  industrial 
districts    this  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  big  move 
in  municipal  economy  and  house-building 
will  bring  about  a  great  improvement  in 
the  living  conditions  of  the  toilers. 

There  is  no  need  to  prove  here  that  in 
the  village  the  material  welfare  of  the  work- 
ing peasants  is  improving  at  an  unheard- 
of  rate.  Collectivisation  and  the  wiping 
out  of  «kulaks»  as  a  class  has  opened  new 
possibilities  for  the  mass  of  poor  and  middle 
peasants.  Thanks  to  this  the  great  masses 
of  the  toiling  peasants  have  been  raised, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  from  poverty 
and  ignorance.  The  very  contradictions 
between  the  town  and  the  village  are  being 
done  away  with. 


Total  outlay  on  the  cuKural  and  social 
requirements  of  the  population  (educa- 
tion, training  of  specialists,  science, 
health  service,  social  provision,  labor 
protection,  social  insurance  relief) 


1931 
1932 


6,600  mln  rbls 


9,200 


iiiln  rbls 
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NEW  SOVIET  SPECIALISTS 


Extract  from  a  speech  made  by  V.  KUIBYSHEV,  Chairman  of  the  State  Planning 
Committee,  at  the  session  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  USSR 


By  the  end  of  1931,  226,000  engineers 
njid  technicians  with  special  qualifications 
and  education  were  taking  part  in  con- 
struction work  in  the  USSR.  If  we  include 
practical  engineers  and  technicians  without 
university  degrees,  the  total  rises  to  600,000 
as  compared  with  300,000  in  1929.  This 
includes  only  those  who  are  members  of 
special  engineers  and  technicians  trade 
union  organisations.  It  follows  that  in 
two  years  the  number  of  engineers  and 
practical   technicians    has   been  doubled. 

In  1932,  the  training  of  future  engineers 
etc.  will  be  increased.  For  instance,  in 
1932  257,600  (139%  of  the  1931  figures) 
will  be  admitted  to  the  universities, 
591,000  (155%)  to  the  technical  schools; 
358,000  (196%)  to  the  workers'  universi- 
ties, and  1,036,000  (144%)  to  the  factory 
and  works'  schools. 

The  technical  schools  will  turn  out 
175,000  technicians,  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  in  1931.  The  workers'  universi- 
ties turn  out  121,000,  80%  more  than  last 
year.  From  the  factory  and  works'  schools 
364,000  young  skilled  workers  will  gra- 
duate, that  is,  four  times  more  than  in 
1931. 

By  the  end  of  1932.  there  will  be  about 
4,000,000  students  altogether  in  the  uni- 
versities, technical  schools,  workers'  uni- 
versities and  factory  schools  as  compared 
with  2,700,000  in  1931.  ' 

An  extraordinary  phenomenon  can  now 
be  observed  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Indu- 
strial, transport  and  agricultural  workers 
while  carrying  out  their  ordinary,  imme- 
'liate  work,  study  the  scientific,  technical 


and  theoretical  side  of  the  production 
processes.  A  new  type  of  worker  is  being 
evolved.  He  possesses  not  only  practical 
skill,  but  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  technician 
and  even  an  engineer. 

Capitalism  divorced  science  from  the 
worker.  According  to  Marx,  this  was  one 
of  the  laws  of  capitalist  production. 

Socialism  is  creating  a  new  type  of 
humanity.  This  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  times,  of  the  development  of  our 
country. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION 
AND  OUR  STRUGGLE  FOR  PEACE 


Extract  from  a  speech  made  by  V.  M. 
Executive  Committee  of  the  USSR 

The  relations  between  the  USSR  and  the 
capitalist  counts  ies  have  undergone  no  chan- 
ge during  the  period  under  review. 

In  the  case  of  those  countries  with  which 
the  Soviet  Union  had  formerly  normal  or 
frieiully  relations,  these  have  been  fully 


AlOLOTOV  at  the  session  of  the  Central 


maintained  up  to  now.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment endeavours  to  strengthen  still  fur- 
ther these  relations  founded  on  firmly 
established  principles  of  Soviet  policy.  In 
the  case  of  countries  with  which  our  rela- 
tions seemed  to  us  unsatisfactory,  the  So- 
li 


Viet  GovcnuiU'iil  lias  slrivfii  lo  sccuro  an 
improvement  in  the  mutual  relations.  This 
also  corresponds  to  the  unchanging  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Government. 

In  connection  with  this  i)olicy,  a  policy 
of  consistent  defence  of  general  peace,  the 
USSR  has  begun  negotiations  for  a  non- 
aggression  pact  with  Poland.  These  ne- 
gotiations are  still  proceeding.  We  are  stri- 
ving for  theii"  satisfactory  conclusion.  In 
any  case  all  that  depends  upon  the  USSR 
itself  has  been  and  is  being  done  in  this 
matter. 

Recently  Rumania,  Finland,  and  Es- 
thonia  have  proposed  to  conclude  pacts  of 
non-aggression  with  us.  We  regard  the  con- 
clusion of  such  pacts  with  these,  as  with 
other  —  in  particular  neighbouring  coun- 
tries— as  fully  in  keeping  with  the  peaceful 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  the 
interests  of  general  peace.  We  are  striving, 
as  before,  to  bring  the  question  of  the  con- 
clusion of  non-aggression  pacts  to  practi- 
cal realisation.  Whatever  depends  on  the 
Soviet  Union  in  this  respect  is  being  done 
by  the  Soviet  Government. 

The  events  in  the  Far  East  —  in  Manchu- 
ria —  are,  of  course,  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance for  our  foreign  affairs.  Recent  inci- 
dents show  that  the  sphere  of  these  events 
is  not  only  diminishing,  but, on  the  contrary, 
shows  a  clearly  marked  tendency  to  expand 
still  further. 

This  forces  us  to  increase  our  watchfulness 
with  regard  to  events  in  the  Far  East.  We 
can  never  forget  that  our  frontiers  adjoin 
those  of  Manchuria.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  our  heroes  of  the  Far  East  will  be 
equal  to  the  situation  and  keep  a  close  gua^d 
on  the  Soviet  Far  Fasten  frontiers.  (P  r  o- 
longed  applause). 

The  workers  and  the  toiling  masses  of 
the  villages  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  busy 
with  home  affairs,  they  are  absorbed  in 
the  tasks  of  raising  the  economic  level 
and  their  own  standard  of  living.  But  the 
conditions  of  international  life  enforce  us 
to  be  on  the  watch.  And  again  we  repeat  our 
main  principle  —  w^e  do  not  need  any  other 
country's  land,  but  neither  will  we  give 
up  an  inch  of  ours.  (Applause). 

Along  with  the  rumours  circling  around 
the  calling  of  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference, signs  are  increasing  of  the  growing 
menace  to  general  peace. 


Tlie  acute  economic  crisis  makes  the  con- 
tradictions between  the  imperialist  count- 
tries  all  the  sharper,  and,  on  account  of 
the  sharpening  of  the  class  struggle,  makes 
their  internal  situation  still  worse.  The 
economic  struggle  has  turned,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  introduction  of  all  forms 
of  protectionism  and  super-protectionism, 
into  a  real  economic  war  between  indivi- 
dual capitalist  states.  Another  step,  and 
the  struggle  for  the  markets  becomes  an 
imperialist  war.  The  danger  of  new  impe- 
rialist military   <(adventures»   is  growing. 

The  USSR  in  particular  must  take  into 
account  the  danger  of  a  new  imperialist 
attack.  We  are  fully  aware  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  question  of  an  armed  attack 
on  our  Union  is  the  subject  of  most  livel\ 
discussioii  in  certain  diplomatic  cabinets. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the 
organisers  of  the  former  «inter\'ention»  in 
the  USSR  are  still  alive,  aod  working  hand 
in  hand  with  the  new  representatives  of 
imperialism  in  the  preparation  of  an  attack 
on  the  W'orkers'  Republic. 

In  connection  with  events  in  Manchuria 
more  than  one  attempt  to  draw  the  USSR 
into  an  armed  conflict  has  been  unmasked 
both  in  ours  and  the  foreign  press,  inclu- 
ding bourgeois  newspapers.  The  instiga- 
tors of  a  new  war,  w^ho  belong  to  the  im- 
perialist camp,  have  more  than  once  tried 
to  draw  the  USSR  into  a  war,  and  have 
been  busy  organising  an  armed  attack  on 
our  state.  We  must  be  ready  to  resist  this 
provocation. 

Our  reply  to  this  is  a  consistent  policy 
of  peace,  an  increased  watchfulness,  the 
growth  of  socialist  construction  and,  above 
all,  the  resolution  to  complete  the  Five 
Year  Plan  in  1932. 

In  our  country  creative  work  is  going 
full  steam  ahead,  a  tremendous  scheme  of 
construction  is  being  carried  out,  socia- 
ism  is  being  built  up.  In  this  we  see  the 
strengthening  of  our  position  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  successful  carrying  out 
of  the  economic  plan,  the  completion  of 
the  Five  Year  Plan  in  four  years,  the  de- 
veloping of  the  struggle  for  socialism  is 
our  best  reply  to  the  class  enemy.  Our 
task  is  to  support  and  strengthen  the  cause 
of  general  peace,*  and  international  so- 
cialism, to  secure  the  victory  of  the  wor- 
king class.  (Plolonged  applause). 


Annual  budget  of  social  insurance  of  the    I    1931    3,500  mln  rbls 
workers  and  employees  |    1932    3,490  mln  rbls 
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Peoples  and  Republics  of  the  USSR  on  the  Threshold 
of  the  4th  Year  of  the  Five  Year  Plan 


THE  CULTURAL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  RSFSR  LN  1932 


Extract  from  the  report  made  by  D.  SULIMOV,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars,  at  the  Session  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee 


D.  Sulimov  delivers  his  report  at  the  Session. 


1 .  T  h  e      Abolition      of  Illi- 

teracy 

In  this  sphere  the  programme  marked 
out  by  tlie  Five  Year  Plan  has  been  excee- 
ded long  since.  In  1929,  1,500,000  recei- 
ved instruction,  in  1930  —  5,500,000  and 
in  1931  —  10,500,000.  1931  was,  in  fact, 
the  decisive  year  in  the  campaign  against 
illiteracy.  In  1932  the  controlling  figures 
foresee  the  wiping-out  of  illiteracy  among 
3,800,000  people.  These  are  the  last  illi- 
terates in  the  RSFSR. 

A  new  task  has  arisen  in  this  connec- 
tion: the  raising  of  the  standard  of  lite- 
racy. In  1932  the  number  of  those  trying 
•to  improve  their  scanty  education  will 
increase  1^/2  times,  from  0,700,000  in 
1931   to    10,300,000   in  1932. 

2.  The     introduction      of  a 
s  c  v  e  n-y  ear      course     of  com- 
pulsory education 

Another  victory  in  the  educational  field 
is  the  introduction  of  general  compulsory 
elementary  education.  In  1931  all  children 


from  8  to  11  years  of  age  were  admitted 
into  schools. 

In  1931  the  economic  growth  of  the  coun- 
try allowed  of  the  realisation  of  the  most 
important  part  of  the  commuiist  educa- 
tion of  the  young  —  the  introduction  of 
the     polytechnic    system   in  schools. 

The  introduction  of  seven-year  courses 
of  compulsory  education  in  1932  marks 
a  significant  step  towards  the  raising  of 
the  standard  of  education  in  this 
country.  2,969,000  pupils,  as  compared 
with  1,879,000  last  year,  will  be  admitted 
to  the  new  schools. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  compulsory- 
seven-year  course  has  already  in  1931 
been  introduced  in  a  number  of  towns 
and  industrial  districts. 

3,     Technical     Schools  and 
Colleges 

In  1931  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  factory  and  works  apprentice- 
ship was  152,000;  in  1932  it  will  rise  to 
293,000.  In  1931  there  were  76,000  stu- 
dents in  the  workers'  universities  and  in 
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1932  tl)crc  win"  be  155,000.  323,000  stu- 
dents were  ac'mittcd  to  the  technical 
schools  in  1931,  and  in  1932  —  473,000  will 
be  admitted.  These  figures  refer  only  to 
the  schools  which  arc  directly  under  the 
authority  of  the  RSFSR.  If  we  take  all 
the  other  technical  schools  in  the  RSFSR, 
including  those  established  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  USSR,  the  number  of  students 
rises  to  491,000.  In  1932,  700,000  will 
be  admitted.  There  were  83,000  students 
in  the  colleges  of  the  RSFSR  in  1931  and 
in  1932  there  will  be  136,000.  If  again 
we  take  all  the  colleges  situated  on  the 
territory  of  the  RSFSR  (including  the 
central  colleges  of  the  Soviet  Union)  the 
number  of  students  in  1931  was  246,000 
and  in  1932  it  is  expected  to  increase  to 


365,000.  The  nunil)er  uf  luiiversity  studiiits 
in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1932  will  be  365,000 
or  32  to  every  10,000  of  the  population. 
This  means  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
ahead  of  Geimany,  which  has  11  to  evor> 
10,000,  England  which  has  18  to  every 
10,000  and  France  with  8,6  to  every  10,000. 

About  75%  of  the  students  in  the  So\  iel 
colleges  in  1932  will  consist  of  workers 
and  peasants.  All  the  students  are  suppor- 
ted by  the  state.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
roubles   are   expended    on   this   annuallx . 

The  expenditure  on  education  will  In- 
increased  enoimously  in  1932.  In  the 
RSFSR  alone  this  will  be  2.5  billions  of 
roubles. 

The  increase  in  the  scale  of  teachers' 
salaries  for  1932  varies  from  25?o  to  30%. 


SEVEN    \EARS   OF    SOVIET  TURKMENISTAN   

By   X,    A  i  I  a  k  0  V 


The  course  followed  by  the  Turkmeni- 
stan Republic  during  the  seven  years 
of  its  existence  bears  witness  to  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  national  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  The  achievements  of  social- 
ist construction  in  this  republic  show  that 
in  the  Soviet  Union  a  backward  people, 
who  missed  or  almost  missed  the  capita- 
list st£ge  of  development,  can  pass  straight 
on  to  the  construction  of  socialism  with 
the  help  of  the  more  advanced  nations  and 
republics  of  the  USSR. 

What  are  the  achievements  in  economic, 
national,  and  cultural  construction  in 
Soviet  Turkmenistan? 

Soon  after  the  foimation  of  the  republic 
a  reform  of  land  and  irrigation  laws  was 
carried  out.  This  had  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  the  further  develojmcnt  of 
Turkmenistan.  It  brought  about  radical 
changes  in  social  and  agricultural  relations. 
This  is  of  primary  importance  in  conditions 
like  those  of  Turkmenistan. 

Extraordinary  successes  have  been  achie- 
ved here  in  reconstruction  of  the  technical 
side  of  agriculture.  The  Turkmen  peasant  — 
the  dekhkan  —  knew  nothing  about  mo- 
dern Egricultural  implements  before  the 
Revolution  and  used  the  primitive  <<sokha» 
or  wooden  plough.  At  present  the  tractor, 
modern  plough,  cultivator,  etc.,  are  wi- 
dely used  in  the  fields  of  Turkmenistan. 
In  1931,  17  machinc-anel-  tractor  stations, 
and  <(tractor  colianns»,  ccmprisirig  711  trac- 


tors, were  operating  in  these  fields.  Ti  e 
year  (1932),  the  number  of  tractors  will 
be  almost  doubled. 

The  reforms  in  land  and  irrigation  laws 
and  technical  achievements  have  aided 
in  the  socialist  reconstruction  and  raising 
of  the  level  of  the  backward  agriculture 
of  Turkmenistan.  At  the  present  moment 
62%  of  the  poor  and  «serednyak»  (middle 
peasants,  who  are  neither  poverty-stricken 
nor  «kulaks»)  faims  are  united  in  colli <- 
tive  farms. 

What  are  the  victories  to  show  in  the 
front  for  the  independence  of  the  USSR 
in  cotton?  During  the  seven  years  of  its 
existence  Soviet  Tuikmenistan  has  attai- 
ned the  stage  when  cotton-growing  has 
beceme  the  main  branch  of  agriculture 
in  the  Republic.  Between  1925  and  1931, 
the  area  under  cotton  increased  frenv 
62,800  to  187,500  hectares  —  that  is,  has 
been  trebled. 

This  growth  is  accounted  for  by  tlie 
development  of  the  new  irrigation  works 
and  the  crowding  out  of  the  less  profitable 
crops,  such  as  grain. 

Another  large  branch  of  Turkmen  agri- 
culture is  sericulture.  Silk  is  extremely 
important  as  an  aiticle  of  export  anel 
as  raw  material  for  the  textile  industry. 
Sericulture  is  now  five  times  more 
developed  than  it  was  before  the  war. 

The  climate  of  Turkmenistan  is  very 
favourable    for    the    development,  along 
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with  cotton,  of  a  luunbcr  of  other  indu- 
strial crops:  oil  and  rubber-bearing  plants, 
plants  yielding  volatile  oils,  plants  used 
in  the  dyeing  and  tanning  industries,  etc. 
Experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Mexican  guayule  have  borne  excellent 
results. 

Before  the  October  Revolution  Turkme- 
nistan had  no  industries  or  skilled  workers 
of  its  own.  The  Soviet  Government  had 
to  create  industries  there.  On  the  base 
of  local  raw  materials,  great  silk-filatures 
and  textile  mills,  equipped  with  the  latest 
machinery,  were  set  up  in  Ashabad  and 
C-hardjui. 

Turkmenistan  possesses  huge  deposits 
of  useful  minerals  and  chemicals,  and  has, 
therefore,  excellent  prospects  of  develo- 
ping these  industries.  Certain  branches, 
such  as  the  sulphur,  sulphate,  oil,  ozo- 
cerite, viterite  etc.,  will  take  an  important 
1)1  ace  in  the  economics  of  the  USSR. 

In  the  course  of  seven  years  the  gross 
output  of  the  Turkmenistan  industry  has 
increased  to  500%.  The  number  of  skilled 
workers  has  increased  just  as  rapidly. 
35,300  workers  are  engaged  in  the  indu- 
stries and  transport  of  Turkmenistan;  out 
of  these  30.3%  are  of  the  Turkmen  natio- 
nality. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  cultu- 
ral construction.  As  a 
result  of  a  correct 
national  policy  the 
people  of  Turkmen- 
istan, once  illiterate, 
have  now  been  enal)- 
led  to  create  their 
own  culture,  which  is 
national  in  form  and 
socialist    in  content. 

There  is  now  an 
extensive  system  of 
schools,  high  technical 
schools,  colleges,  etc. 
in  Turkmenistan.  The 
republic  has  its  own 
State  publishing  -  ho- 
use, its  own  theatres 
mid  cinemas.  In  1931, 
the  percentage  of  the 
population  abletoread 
and  write  rose  to  35  %  . 
There  are  4  central, 
and  9  district  news- 
papers and  5  maga- 
zines published  in 
the  native  language. 

In  the  «aul»  or 
village — doctors,  cli- 


Azgul  Razbayeva,  delegate  of  the  Turk- 
men collective  farmers  at  the  Session 
of  the  C.  E.  G.  of  the  USSR 


nics,  hospitals,  an  extensive  system  of 
institutions  for  the  care  of  motherhood 
and  infants  have  come  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  sorcerers  and  «tabibs». 

The  women  of  Turkmenistan,  who  be- 
fore the  Revolution  were  in  the  position 
of  slaves,  are  now  working  on  equal  terms 
with  men. 

More  than  11,000  of  the  children  of  col- 
lective farm-  workers  were  admitted  to 
the  creches  this  year. 

What  are  the  tasks  confronting  the 
toiling  masses  of  the  Turkmenistan  Repub- 
lic today? 

The  local  government  is  attacking  the 
problem  of  irrigating  the  Kun-Daria  re- 
gion, where  there  is  a  huge  area  of  first 
class   land   suitable  for   growing  cotton. 

As  a  result  of  this,  the  area  under  cotton 
should  be  increased  by  200,000  hectares. 
The  realisation  of  the  complete  plan  of 
irrigation  will  increase  the  area  of  irriga- 
ted land  by  600,000  hectares.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  irrigation  system  in  Kun- 
Daria  assumes  the  nature  of  one  of  the 
biggest  construction  projects  in  the  USSR. 

Stock-breeding  in  Turkmenistan  is  lea- 
ving its  nomadic  stage  through  the  increa- 
sed organisation  of  Soviet  figirms,  the  assi- 
stance given  to  the  stock-breeders,  their 
joining  cooperatives  and  their  collectivi- 
sation. Particular  at- 
tention is  being  paid 
to  the  breeding  of 
caracul  sheep. 

As  regards  indus- 
trial construction  the 
first  place  must  be 
ordained  to  the  Kara- 
Bugay  Chemical  Com- 
bine and  the  power- 
ful sulphur  works  at 
Gaourdan.  It  was 
Lenin  who  first  drew 
attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  Bay 
of  Kara-Bugaz,  which 
is  capable  of  supply- 
ing and  even  exceeding 
the  demands  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a 
number  of  chemical 
products. 

Great  significance 
must  also  be  given 
to  the  oil  industry. 

The  construction  of 
the  Chardjui — Kho- 
ryem  arterial  railway 
is   an    urgent  ques- 
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Uon,  in  so  far  as  the  existing  line  is 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  growing  econo- 
mic and  cultural  demands  of  the  Repub- 
lic. 

The  most  important  problem  for  natio- 
nal and  cultural  construction  in  Turkme- 
nistan is  the  further  introduction  of  native 
officials  and  skilled  workers  into  the  govern- 
ment and  industries.  The  national  minori- 
ties, such  the  Baluchis,  Gcmshids,  Berbers, 
Kurds,  and  other  immigrants  from  borde- 


ring countries  are  to  be  proportionately 
represented.  During  the  coming  year  the 
system  of  compulsory  education  will  be 
extended  tliroughout  tlic  country.  Illi- 
teracy among  the  adult  population  will 
be  abolished  this  year.  In  all  schools 
and  courses  the  teaching  will  be  conducted 
in  the  native  language. 

Such  are  the  results  and  the  prospects 
for  the  construction  of  socialism  in  the 
Soviet   Republic   of  Turkmenistan. 


THE  FIVE  YEAR  PLAN  IN  THE  SOVIET  UKRAINE 


The  Ukraine  has  immense  achievernents 
to  show  in  every  field  of  socialist  con- 
struction to-day,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Five  Year  Plan. 

Among  the  new  giants  of  socialist  in- 
dustry that  came  into  line  in  1931,  one  of 
the  foremost  places  is  held  by  Kharkov 
tractor  works,  which  will  produce  50,000 
tractors  a  year.  The  production  of  other 
large  agricultural  machinery  which  is  to 
revolutionise  agriculture  is  going  on  apace. 
The  first  <(BIooming»  produced  in  the  USSR 
has  been  set  up  in  the  Makeyev  works. 
Tlie  Zuyev  power-station,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  306,000  kilowatts,  has  been  put 
in  operation,  and  the  Shterovka  power- 
station  has  begun  to  work  at  full  speed. 

The  total  ouput  of  the  Ukrainian  indus- 
tries has  increased  by  20.8%  in  1931,  This 
growth  includes  not  only  the  heavy  indust- 
ries, but  also  some  of  the  light  industries. 

Along  with  the  progress  of  socialist 
industry,  big  improvements  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  and  rural  economy  must 
be  noted.  The  collectivisation  of  the  most 
important  districts  of  the  Ukraine  can  be 
regarded  as  practically  complete. 

Collective  farms  embrace  72.4%  of  the 
total  cultivated  area,  69,3  %  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  farms  and  61%  of  the  working  cattle. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  farms  have 
grown  and  become  much  stronger.  They 
now  cover  up  to  3,200,000  hectares.  The 
number  of  machine-and-tractor  stations 
has  reached  330. 

The  cultural  development  of  the  country 
does  not  lag  behing  its  economic  growth. 

More  than  3,000,000  children  are  recei- 
ving an  elementary  education  this  year. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  factory  and 
works  schools  has  risen  from  118,000  in 
1930  to  241,000  in  1931.  In  the  colleges, 
technical  schools   and  workers'  universi- 
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By  A,  D  u  d  n  i  k 

ties  of  the  Ukraine  352,000  Soviet  specia- 
lists are  being  trained. 

There  are  three  main  problems  the  so- 
lution of  which  is  provided  in  the  economic 
plan  for  1932.  The  first  is  the  problem  of 
iron  and  steel.  Three  large  iron  and  steel 
works  must  be  put  into  operation  in  the 
coming  year:  «Asovstal»,  «Dnieprostal»,  and 
the  Krivoy  Rog  works.  The  problem  of  the 
coal  industry  is  no  less  important.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plan  for  1932,  6  gigantic  pits 
with  a  total  output  of  6,100,000  tons  of 
coal  must  be  put  into  operation;  in  addi- 
tion, 10  old  pits  must  undergo  complete 
reconstruction,  and  their  output  will  then 
rise  to  4,500,000  tons.  In  1932,  421  kilo- 
metres of  new  railways  will  be  built,  and 
more  than  400  kilometres  of  the  existing 
railways  will  be  electrified.  Sea  transport 
is  being  developed  to  a  considerable  extent . 

In  1932  the  Dniepr  power  station  will 
start  work.  Capital  investments  in  the  Dnic- 
provsk  Industrial  Combine  will  amount 
to  about  Rbls.  300,000,000  in  1932, 

The  plan  for  agriculture  provides  for 
the  completion  of  the  collectivisation. 
215  new  machine  -  and  -  tractor  stations 
will  begin  to  operate.  The  total  cultivated 
area  of  the  Ukraine  will  be  increased  to 
30,200,000  hectares. 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  pro- 
blems of  collectivisation  and  cattle- 
breeding.  The  plan  provides  for  a  50','„ 
increase  in  swine. 

The  question  of  improving  the  living 
conditions  of  Ukrainian  toilers,  occupies 
no  small  place  in  the  plan  of  1932.  A  num- 
ber of  measures  will  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  building  of  houses,  water  supply, 
transport  etc.  Investments  of  capital  into 
the  industries  belonging  to  the  system  of 
the  People's  Commissariat  for  Supplies, 
will  be  considerably  increased. 


BIG  ADVANCE  IN  THE  SOVIET  FAR  EAST 


Extract  from  the  report  made  at  the  Se. 
tive  Committee  by  A.  /.  Butsenko^  Chaii 
Soviet  Far-Eastern  Region 

Formerly  the  Far  Eastern  Provinces  were 
chiefly  notable  as  places  to  which 
exiles  and  those  committed  to  hard  labour 
were  sent,  where  cruel  exploitation  and 
oppression  of  national  minorities  was  the 
rule.  During  the  foreign  intervention  a 
great  deal  of  destruction  was  wrought  here 
and  the  country  got  into  a  bad  state. 

Only  after  it  became  Soviet  was  it  possi- 
ble to  begin  economic  and  cultural  recon- 
struction. 

Its  natural  resources  make  the  Soviet 
Far  East  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
gions of  the  USSR.  The  deposits  of  coal  there 
are  estimated  at  2,100,000,000  tons.  Its 
forests  cover  an  area  of  78,900,000  hecta- 
res. Its  oil  deposits  total  280,000,000  tons; 
the  deposits  of  iron  are  amount  to  no  less 
than  525,000,000  tons.  Zinc,  copper,  gold 
and  other  valuable  metals  can  be  found 
there. 

There  are  only  two  million  people  in  the 
Soviet  Far  East.  The  problem  of  popula- 
tion in  this  region  is  a  very  urgent  one. 

As  things  are  at  present,  it  is  populated 
by  more  than  100  different  nationalities. 

The  majority  of  the  farms  favour  collec- 
tivisation. 90  per  cent  of  the  farms  belon- 
ging to  the  Koreans  and  Chinese  have  been 
collectivised. 

80  per  cent  of  the  land  under  crops  is 
being  c  iltivated  by  the  collective  farmers. 

The  area  of  cultivated  land  is  increasing 
from  year  to  year.  In  1931,  968,000  hecta- 
tares  were  sown,  and  in  1932  it  is  expected 
to  increase  this  area  to  1,200,000  hectares. 

In  1931,20  machinc-and- tractor  stations 
were  at  work  in  the  fields  of  the  Far  East . 
25  additional  stations  will  be  organised  in 
1932.  Combines  and  other  complex  agri- 
cultural machinery  are  already  being  used 
in  those  parts. 

The  outuput  of  timber  increased  from 
675,000  cubic  metres  in  1923  to  5,000,000 
c.  m.  in  1931. 


ion  of  the  All- Russian  Central  Execu- 
lan  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 


The  fishing  industry  has  been  recon- 
structed on  new  lines,  and  more  than  20  can- 
ning factories  have  been  built. 

The  coal  industry  has  virtually  been  re- 
created, after  the  destruction  that  was 
wrought  during  the  intervention  period. 
At  present  more  than  1,800,000  tons  of 
coal  are  produced  annually. 

87  big  factories  have  been  built.  In  the 
Far  North  more  than  30  factories  have  been 
built,  including  3  very  large  ones  equip- 
ped with  the  latest  machinery. 

Cultural  and  social  construction  is  de- 
veloping at  a  tremendous  rate.  By  1931 
the  number  of  people  able  to  read  and  write 
had  risen  to  76  per  cent.  Educational  work 
is  being  carried  out  first  of  all  among  the 
national  minorities. 

95  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age 
have  been  admitted  to  the  schools  already. 
44  technical  schools  have  been  opened, 
9  higher  technical  schools,  2  universities, 
11  scientific  research  institutes,  and  26  sci- 
entific stations.  The  Soviet  Government 
has  built  24  schools  for  the  national  mi- 
norities. 

3  national  territories,  over  29  national 
districts  (Korean,  Ukrainian  and  native), 
and  234  native  village  Soviets  have  been 
founded  there.  The  Chinese  and  Korean 
scripts  are  now  being  latinised.  The  na- 
tional minorities  are  being  trained  in  spe- 
cial technical  schools,  of  which  there  arc 
eight,  including  Chinese,  Korean,  Ukrai- 
nian and  Jewish.  In  1932  it  is  intended  to 
open  a  higher  technical  school  for  the 
native  population. 

32,000  Koreans  and  18,000  Chinese  are 
learning  to  read  and  write  their  own  lan- 
guage. 

In  the  Far  North  4  education-bases, 
4  culture-yurts  and  hundreds  of  other 
cultural  and  social  institutions  (schools, 
hospitals  and  clubs)  have  been  ope- 
ned. 
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Labour  and  Iiidiistry  in  the  Soviet  Union 

SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES   


111  1928  1  Europe,  wilhout  the  Soviet 
Union,  had  a  population  of  372,000,000, 
with  an  annual  increase  of  3,200,000,  while 
the  Soviet  Union  alone,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  152,000,000,  had  a  natural  increase 
of  3,600,000. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  greater  annual  increase  than  the 
rest  of  Europe,  although  the  latter  has 
twice  as  great  a  population  as  the  USSR. 

The  population  of  the  USSR  increased 
between  Jan.  1st  1924  to  Jan.  1st  1931, 
from  137,000,000  to  161,000,000.  The  rate 
of  growth  of  population  therefore  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  pre-revolultionary  Russia 
(10.9  to  1.000  in  1911—1913  and  22  in 
1927—1929). 

This  tremendous  increase  is  explained 
by  the  considerable  drop  in  mortality, 
especially  infant.  This  in  itself  is  ample 
proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  "the  economic 
and  cultural  construction  in  the  USSR. 

In  no  other  country  is  such  a  sudden 
(h'op  in  mortality  to  be  observed  as  in  this 
country.  In  1927 — 1929,  in  comparison 
with  1911 — 1913,  the  drop  in  mortality 
was  as  folows:  USSR  —  30.8%,  Germany— 
19.3%,  Italy  — 13.5%,  England  —  9.4%, 
France  —  6.8%,  etc. 

The  tremendous  growth  in  the  urban 
population  of  the  USSR  should  next  be 
noted. 

Migration  from  the  villages  to  the  towns 
was  as  follows:  from  1897  until  1914, 
300,000  persons  a  year  on  an  average;  from 
1923  to  1926—1,100,000  persons  and  from 
1926  to  1931—1,500,000.  In  1930—1931 
migration  from  the  villages  to  the  towns 
reached  an  extent  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  any  Western  European  country 
or  of  the  United  States.  This  migration 
averaged  25,000,000  persons  a  year. 

"What  is  the  reason  for  this  tremendous 
development  of  the  towns? 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  industriali- 
sation of  the  country,  chiefly  through  the 
growth  of  the  heavy  industries  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  Five  Year  Plan  for  so- 


1  1928  is  the  last  year  for  which  complete 
statistics  for  European  countries  other  than 
the  USSR  are  available. 
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cialist  construction.  Hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  gigantic  new  works  and  factories 
are  drawing  millions  of  men  anil  women 
from  the  country  to  th:  towns. 

Along  with  the  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  those  engaged  in  useful 
work,  the  figures  for  unproductive  popu- 
lation show  a  marked  decline.  They 
flyctuate  from  1.6  percent  of  the  total 
active  population  in  partially  industrial 
and  non-industriiil  towns  to  0.2  percent 
of  the  population  of  Moscow. 

The  number  and  proportion  of  workers 
is  increasing,  while  the  number  of  home 
craftsmen  is  decreasing. 

The  increase  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  heavy  industries  and  the  building 
trade.  Though  the  total  number  of  employ- 
ees is  increasing,  the  proportion  is  de- 
creasing; both  the  proportion  and  number 
of  domestic  servants  are  also  falling. 

The  number  of  those  attending  schools 
and  colleges  and  receiving  a  government 
stipend  has  lately  increased  ninefold. 

The  absolute  number  of  those  receiving 
pensions  has  also  increased,  but  not  the 
proportion. 

Along  with  the  absence  of  unemployment 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  industrial 
proletariat  we  observe  an  almost  complete 
disappearance  of  the  idle  element. 

The  above  figures  reflect  what  is  extre- 
mely characteristic  of  socialist  economics — 
the  mass  training  of  skilled  workers  and 
the  care  of  those  who  are  prevented  either 
by  old  age  or  sickness  from  carrying  on 
their  work. 

In  the  country  similar  processes  go  on 
at  a  still  greater  rate. 

The  Soviet  Union,  formerly  a  wilderness 
of  poverty-stricken  peasant  farms,  is  being 
turned  into  a  modern  countrj'^  of  farming 
on  a  large  scale  according  to  up-to-date 
methods. 

The  collectivisation  of  agriculture  to- 
gether with  industrialisation  was  the  only 
satisfactory  way  of  settling  the  problem 
of  overpopulation.  The  producing  capacity 
of  the  collective  farms  has  been  raised 
greatly  since  the  introduction  of  machinery 
and  rationalised  methods  and  this  has 
naturally  increased  the  supply  of  labour 
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lor  industries.  Under  the  socialist  system 
it  is  possible  to  substitute  the  uncontrolled 
influx  of  peasants  to  the  towns  by  a  regular 
supply  of  labour. 

These  few  facts  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  great  social  advance  made  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  social  progress  is 
<letermined  by    the    success    of  socialist 


SYSTEM  OF  WAGES  IN  THE 


The  new  system  of  pay-rates  in  the  So- 
viet Union  is  based  on  the  following  prin- 
ciples: 1)  at  the  present  stage  of  socialist 
construction  wages  fotm  one  of  the  most 
itnportant  factois  determining  the  mate- 
rial welfare  of  the  working  class;  2)  in 
Soviet  conditions  wages  form  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  organisation  of 
labour  in  industry,  in  so  far  as  it  stimula- 
tes the  raising  of  labour  efficiency,  the  qua- 
lity of  production  and  also  the  raising  of 
the  level  of  skill  amongst  the  wor- 
kers. 

It  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  necessary 
to  build  up  a  <new  schedule  of  wage-rates 
Mbich  would  take  into  consideration  the 
difference  between  skilled  and  non-skil- 
led labour,  between  heavy  and  light  work» 
(J.  Stalin). 

The  schedule  had  to  be  such  as  would 
exclude  all  possibility  of  equality  in  wa- 
ges. The  difference  between  skilled  and 
unskilled  labour  had  to  be  sufficiently 
well-marked  as  to  provide  an  incentive 
for  the  workers  to  raise  their  standard  of 
work,  so  that  the  unskilled  worker  might 
have  an  interest  in  obtaining  a  place  in 
the  ranks  of  the  skilled.  The  new  wage- 
rates  give  every  worker  a  chance  of  being 
rewarded  according  to  the  results  of  his 
labour. 

A  schedule  of  rates  is  set  up  in  the  fac- 
tories for  regulating  the  workers'  wag'es. 
The  scale  of  the  new  rates,  established 
in  each  branch  of  industry,  is  such  that 
the  number  of  grades  is  reduced  to  a  pos- 
sible minimum,  while  the  differences  be- 
tween the  rates  are  very  marked.  In  the 
iron  and  steel  industries,  for  instance, 
llie  rates  are  graded  in  eight  categories, 
and  the  extreme  ratios  are  —  1  :  3.7  in- 
stead of,  as  formerly,  1  :  2.8. 

The  division  of  trades  according  to  the 
categories  of  these  rates  guarantees  high- 


industrialisation  and  the  collectivisation 
of  farming.  Through  the  introduction  of 
the  latter,  kulaks  as  a  class  have  been 
wiped  out. 

Through  the  social  processes  described 
above  the  Soviet  Union  will  arrive  at  the 
construction  of  a  non-class  society  in  the 
shortest  historical  period. 


USSR   

By   A.  Kuzhetsov 

er  wages  to  a  highly-skilled  worker  fol- 
lowing some  particular  trade,  and  also 
to  workers  engaged  in  heavy  or  exhausting 
work,  or  those  working  in  conditions  dan- 
gerous to  health.  Wages  are  fixed  accor- 
ding to  the  rates  applied  in  the  USSR 
and  the  list  of  trades. 

Conditions  of  work  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  fixing  the  rate  of  wages. 
Workers  with  equal  qualifications,  wor- 
king under  different  conditions  are  paid 
accordingly,  since  the  amount  of  labour 
or  effort  required  varies.  Tlie  new  system 
was  worked  out  by  the  Trade  Unions  to- 
gether with  the  economic  organisations. 
The  workers,  engineers  and  technical  staff 
took  an  active  part  in  fixing  the  rates  and 
the  standards  of  skill. 

The  main  systems  used  in  the  USSR  are 
the  piece-rate  system  and  time-work.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  the  worker  is  paid 
by  the  hours  he  works.  Piece-work  is  di- 
vided into  direct  and  progressive,  which 
is  connected  with  bonuses.  Let  us  pause 
for  a  moment  to  consider  this  system. 

Under  Soviet  conditions  piece-work  gi- 
ves, on  scientific  and  technical  grounds, 
results  that  could  never  be  obtained  un- 
der the  Capitalist  system.  While  the  wor- 
king day  is  reduced  to  7  and  even  6  hours, 
experience  has  shown  that  piece-work 
leads  to  the  regular  improvement  of  the 
welfare  of  the  working-class.  This  system 
increases  efficiency,  increases  the  rate  at 
which  socialist  construction  is  going  on, 
and  in  this  way  ensures  the  further  impro- 
vement of  the  living  conditions  of  all  toi- 
lers in  the  USSR. 

Tiie  piece-rate  system  expresses  the  re- 
lation between  the  working  class  consti- 
tuted into  a  government,  and  individual 
workers  or  groups  of  workers  and  at  the 
same  time  it  expresses  the  real  socialist 
principle  of  pay  according  to  work. 
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«Wilh  the  exception  of  the  amount 
of  labour  that  goes  into  the  social  pool, 
every  worker  receives  from  society  as  much 
as  he  gave  it...»  — «An  equal  share  of  pro- 
duct for  an  equal  amount  of  work».  —  Thus 
Lenin  described  the  relations  between  so- 
ciety and  individual  workers  under  so- 
cialist conditions. 

The  introduction  of  the  piece-rate  sys- 
tem is  preceded  by  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work  in  technical  standardization,  which 
is  the  principal  level  in  the  rational  orga- 
nisation of  labour,  the  correct  order  and 
employment  of  labour  and  the  thorough 
study  of  technological  processes.  At  the 
present  time  the  question  of  technical  stan- 
dardization is  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  the  USSR. 

The  wage-rate  for  piece-work  is  established 
on  the  basis  of  technical  standardization. 
In  this  way,  the  piece-rate  system  is  in- 
troduced into  all  phases  of  work,  where 
exact  regulation  and  calculation  can  be 
used.  The  worker's  wages  depend,  there- 
fore, entirely  on  the  skill  and  quality  of 
his  work.  He  receives  just  as  much  as  he 
can  make  in  the  course  of  the  fixed  working 
day,  that  is,  he  is  paid  on  the  results  of 
his  labour.  Thus  equality  of  wages  disap- 
pears. 

Workers  who  are  not  high-skilled  and 
who  being  put  on  to  piece-work,  prove 
unable  to  earn  the  wage-rate  fixed  ^by  the 
labour  laws,  receive  pay  according  to  the 
work  they  do,  but  not  less  than  2/3  of 
the  rate. 

In  «direcl»  piece-work  the  coefficient  is 
calculated  in  each  case  by  dividing  the 
wage-rate  by  the  fixed  amount  of  work 
required,  and  wages  are  determined  by 
multiplying  the  coefficient  by  the  actual 
work  done. 

Let  us  suppos'e  that  the  monthly  wage- 
rate  of  a  given  worker  equals  100  units 
and  the  monthly  amount  of  work  required 
equals  50  units  of  production.  If  we  divide 
100  by  50  we  have  the  pay-rate  for  one 
unit  of  production,  in  this  case^ — 2;  by  mul- 
tiplying the  figure  2  by  the  figure  indi- 
cating the  actual  amount  of  production, 
we  get  the  wages. 

In  work  requiring  a  great  deal  of  labour, 
and  also  in  mass  production,  where  the  wor- 
ker can  develop  a  maximum  technical 
productivity  of  labour,  and  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  mechanical  equipment,  the  «pro- 
gressive»  piece-rate  system  is  being  intro- 
duced. 

Progressive  wages  are  based  on  the  idea 
that  the  worker  who  produces  more  artic- 


les than  the  fixed  amount,  should  be  puiil 
liigher  wages.  Higher  wages  are  paid  ei- 
ther for  all  the  work  done,  or  for  that  part 
of  the  production  only,  which  is  over  and 
above  the  minimum. 

This  naturally  serves  as  a  slinndus  loi 
raising  efficiency  of  labour. 

In  the  case  of  the  progressive  system, 
the  worker  is  interested  in  producing  as 
much  as  possible  in  a  given  unit  of  time. 
By  making  this  system  widespread  among 
all  the  workers  on  basic  operations,  the 
industry  is  able  to  increase  its  output  per 
shift,  per  month,  and  so  on,  without  al- 
tering the  equipment  and  other  technical 
conditions. 

In  this  case  the  self-costs  to  the  factory 
on  units  of  ready-made  production  can  be 
reduced,  and  this  reduction  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  output.  This  represents  a  sa- 
ving, part  of  which  is  given  the  worker 
in  the  form  of  a  progressive  bonus. 

As  experience  has  shown,  with  the  in- 
crease in  production  over  and  above  the 
plan,  the  worker's  wage  rises  sharply  anil 
with  the  attainment  of  the  maximum  out- 
put, wages  are  increased  by  50%. 

Thus,  piece-work,  both  direct  and  pro- 
gressive, proves  to  be  the  most  effective 
and  stimulating  system  of  payment,  an 
incentive  to  increased  productivity,  to 
the  raising  of  the  worker's  skill  and  of 
his  wages. 

In  Soviet  industries  the  piece-rate  sys- 
tem is  the  main  one.  Time-work,  that  is, 
payment  for  the  period  of  time  spent  on 
the  work,  regardless  of  the  results,  is  only 
applied  in  cases  of  work  that  cannot  be 
calculated,  and  of  particularly  responsible 
tasks,  or  where  great  accuracy  is  required 
or  extreme  attentiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  worker  is  demanded. 

Under  this  system  bonuses  are  awarded 
on  the  following  principles: 

1)  Time-saving. 

2)  Reduction  of  lime  when  machinery 
is  idle. 

3)  Reduction  of  waste-production. 

4)  High  quality  of  work  and  its  comple- 
tion within  the  given  time. 

5)  The  fulfilment  of  the  production  plan, 
etc. 

Workers  paid  on  the  time-system,  are 
awarded  bonuses  for  definite  achievements- 
along  the  lines  laid  down  above.  These 
bonuses  are  paid  out  of  the  savings  effec- 
ted by  these  achievements. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  National 
economy  (VSNH)  and  the  All-Union  Central 
Council  of  Trade-Unions  (VZSPS)  issued.. 
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in  the  autumn  of  1930,  a  special  order, 
based  on  the  above  principles  —  the  fi- 
xing of  wages  on  the  results  of  work,  the 
placing  of  workers  of  the  leading  trades 
in  special  categories,  and  the  application 
of  a  «stimulating»  system  of  wages.  This 
order  concerned  the  leading  branches  of 
industry,  —  iron,  steel   and  coal. 

According  to  this  order,  all  tlie  workers 
in  the  iron  and  steel  works  and  all  workers 
in  the  principal  branches  of  coal-mining 
are  being  put  on  a  progressive  piece-work 
basis.  Not  less  than  70%  of  the  workers 
in  the  auxiliary  iron  and  steel  workshops, 
90%  of  all  underground  workers  and  53% 
of  surface  workers  in  the  coal  industry 
are  being  transferred  to  <'direct»  piece- 
-work. 

For  individual  workers  in  these  bran- 
ches of  industry  who  are  not  put  on  piece- 
work, the  time-and-bonus  system  has  been 
introduced,  and  a  bonus  fund  established. 

From  October  1st,  1931,  the  rate  of  wa- 
ges for  piece-work  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industries  and  for  workers  engaged  in  loa- 
ding and  unloading,  has  been  raised  in 
case  of  the  100%  fulfilment  of  the  plan. 


In  the  southern  iron  and  steel  works 
and  the  main  industries  of  the  Urals  the 
increase  ranges  from  25  %  to  100  % . 

A  corresponding  rise  in  wages  has  been 
introduced  in  other  branches  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industries. 

In  the  case  of  the  complete  fulfilment 
of  the  monthly  plan,  underground  workers 
are  to  get  an  addition  to  their  wages,  a 
bonus  of  10—25%. 

The  engineers  and  technical  staff  of  the 
principal  iron  and  steel  departments  will 
receive  a  bonus  of  60%  of  their  salary,  in 
case  of  the  100%  fulfilment  of  the  plan. 

In  the  coal  industry  the  engineers  and 
technical  staff  will  receive  a  bonus  equal 
to  50%  of  the  quarterly  salary  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  quarterly  plan,  and  up  to 
100%  of  the  quarterly  salary  for  excess 
of  the  plan. 

Similar  measures  are  being  put  into 
force  in  other  branches  of  industry  and 
trade. 

This  is  a  general  outline  of  the  new  sys- 
tem of  payment  of  industrial  workers  and 
of  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government 
with  regard  to  wages. 


A  shock  brigade  of  young  carpenters  working  accord' ng  to  business  methods. 
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THE  FOOD  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  USSR 


The  food  industries,  which  are  closely 
connected  with  agriculture,  were  in  an  ex- 
tremely backward  condition  in  pre-revo- 
lutionary  Russia.  The  structure  and  tech- 
nical equipment  of  the  meat,  fish,  canning 
and  vegetable  industries  was  extremely 
primitive. 

It  is  natural  that  even  now  the  working 
up  of  meat,  fish  and  vegetable  products 
should  be  based  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  s'mall  and  technically  imperfect  indu- 
stries remaining  to  the  Soviet  system  from 
tsarist  days.  Now  the  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  country  is  bringing  in 
its  train  the  creation  of  powerful  food 
industries,  chiefly  those  of  meat  and  can- 
ning. 

«Up  to  now  we  have  been  economising 
in  every  direction,  including  light  indu- 
stries, in  order  to  set  the  heavy  industries 
on  their  feet.  But  this  has  already  been  ac- 
complished. It  is  now  only  necessary  to 
develop  them  further.  The  important  fact 
is  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  develop 
both  light  and  heavy  industries  at  a  grea- 
ter rate»  (Stalin).  The  development  of  the 
light  industries,  and  in  particular,  the  ra- 
dical reconstruction  of  the  food  industries 
is  demanded  by  the  new  conditions  of  so- 
cialist construction.  The  rapid  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  towns  i,  the  inin- 
terrupted  Improvement  of  the  material 
and  cultural  condition  of  the  toilers,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  food,  —  all  this 
makes  the  reconstruction  of  the  food  in- 
dustries imperative. 

The  supply  of  raw  material  for  the  meat 
industry  of  the  USSR  is  already  organised. 
The  problem  of  stock-raising  has  been 
solved  in  a  socialistic  manner.  The  «Sko- 
tovod»  («Cattle-rearing»)  Trust  has  under 
its  control  220  state  farms  with  a  herd  of 
1,850,000  heads  of  large  horned  cattle. 
The  <.Svinovod»  («Pig  breeding»  Trust 
lias  482  farms  with  a  herd  of  750,000  pigs 
(370,000  of  these  are  sows).  The  «Ovtse- 
vod»  («Sheep-rearing»  Trust)  has  131  farms 
with  a  herd  of  4,215,000  sheep. 

The  share  of  large  horned  cattle  on  So- 
viet farms  has  been  doubled  since  last 
year.  The  collectivisation  of  the  herds, 
the  trade  collective  farms  and    the  activ- 


^  See  the  article  on  «Significant  changes*. 


By  S.  M  i  k  u  I  i  n 

ities  of  the  cooi)eratives  are  all  steps  in 
the  same  direction. 

Therefore,  the  most  urgent  task  of  the 
newly  created  People's  (Commissariat  of 
Supplies  is  to  reconstruct  the  meat  indu- 
stry. 

This  Commissariat  is  engaged  in  the  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  the  indu- 
stries in  operation,  in  raising  the  level  of 
sanitation,  building  separate  departments 
for  the  utilisation  of  by-products,  etc. 

Next  comes  the  construction  of  new  meat 
enterprises  on  the  most  modern  American 
lines. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  riew  construc- 
tion work  is  the  special  bacon-curing  fac- 
tories, equipped  on  Danish  lines.  Before 
the  Revolution  there  were  only  four  small, 
ill-equipped  bacon  factories  on  the  terri- 
tory now  occupied  by  the  USSR.  They 
were,  in  fact,  curing-houses  rather  than 
factories.  Two  of  them  have  now  undergone 
radical  repairs,  two  others  that  were  fal- 
ling into  ruin,  have  been  entirely  rebuilt. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  five  years  thir- 
teen new  bacon-curing  factories  have  been 
built,  Rbls.  25,000,000  were  spent  on  them. 
Besides  these,  five  more  factories  are  near- 
ing  Completion.  The  annual  capacity  of 
all  the  factories  now  operating  is  2,182,600 
pigs. 

The  «Soyus-Myaso»  (Meat  Trust)  is  de- 
veloping the  construction  of  new  industrial 
meat  combines  and  striving  to  utilise  Ame- 
rican experience  on  Soviet  soil. 

The  People's  Conlmissariat  of  Supplies 
has  worked  out  a  plan  of  construction  to 
be  carried  out  during  1931,  1932,  and 
1933.  57  new  combines  with  a  capacity 
of  1,500,000  tons  in  one  shift  are  to  be 
built.  The  supply  of  raw  material,  the 
scale  of  consumption  in  each  district, 
and  geographical  conditions,  that  is  to 
say,  opportunities  for  breeding  and  feed- 
ing one  or  another  species  of  cattle  — ■ 
will  all  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  task  of  creating  the  canning  indu- 
stry in  the  USSR  was  only  begun  within 
the  last  few^  years.  Before  the  Revolution 
this  branch  of  industry  was  very  poorly 
developed,  canning  was  carried  out  mostly 
by  small  workchops  of  a  primitive  type. 
Before  the  war  only  about  8,000,000 
tons  of  food  of  all  kinds  were  produced 
annually. 
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The  Soviet  canning  industry  reachetl 
that  figure  in  1928/29,  and  in  the  year  1930, 
after  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Sup- 
plies had  taken  over  the  control  of  the  can- 
ning industry,  303,000,000  tins  were  pro- 
duced. 

In  1931,  according  to  preliminary  esti- 
mates, 650,000,000  tins  will  have  been 
j)roduced. 


The  development  of  the  canning  indu- 
stry is  extremely  important  for  the  USSR. 
It  now  becomes  possible  to  utilise  the  wealth 
of  raw  products  afforded  by  many  districts, 
and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  industrial 
districts,  where  the  supply  of  fresh  food 
is  attended  by  extreme  difficulties  —  for 
instance,  where  peat,  timber  or  special 
ores  are  produced. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 
OF  THE  SOVIET  TOILERS 


The  material  and  cultural  condition  of 
the  working-class  of  the  USSR  is  improving 
steadily  along  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
socialist  industry. 

During  the  last  three  years  —  that  is, 
from  October,  1928,  to  October  1st,  1931  — 
the  average  monthly  wage  of  industrial 
workers  rose  by  23,9  percent.  Beginning 
from  October,  1931,  a  new  increase  in  wa- 
ges has  been  introduced  in  the  leading  bran- 
ches of  industry.  In  the  iron  and  steel 
industries  this  amounts  to  23.5  per  cent  and 
in  the  coal  industries  to  12  per  cent. 

In  the  past  three  years  wages  have  been 
raised  in  other  branches  as  well:  in  the  en- 
gineering industry — by  17.1  per  cent,  in 
the  wood-working  industries  — 27  per  cent, 
in  glass  —  32,4,  in  cement  —  20,  in  the 
chemical  industry —  20.1,  in  paper  —  22.5, 
in  the  cotton  textile  industry  —  13, 
in  wool  industries  —  13.3,  in  the  linen 
textile  industry  —  25,  in  food  industries — 
13.5,  in  printing —  11.9  and  in  the  match 
industry  —  20.6. 

The  improvement  in  material  and  other 
conditions  is  not,  however,  confined  to 
the  general  rise  in  wages.  A  number  of 
measures  have  been  taken  to  raise  the  wor- 
ker's general  standard  of  living. 

In  1928  the  budget  for  social  insurance 
amounted  to  Rbls.  980,000,000.  In  1930 
it  rose  to  Rbls.  1,400,000,000  and  in  1931 
it   already    reached    Rbls.  2,500,000,000. 

The  expenditure  on  building  dwelling- 
houses  rose  to  Rbls.  1,156,000,000  in 
1931  as  against  Rbls.  082,000,000  in  1930. 


The  growth  of  expenditure  to  benefit 
the  workers  in  such  important  industrial 
districts  as  the  Don  Coalfields  can  be  shown 
in  the  following  figures.  The  expenditure 
on  safety  devices  in  this  district  was 
Rbls.  6,100,000  in  1929,  Rbls.  10,500,000  in 
1930,  and  reached  Rbls.  20,500,000  in  1931. 

In  1931  150  out' of  every  thousand  of  the 
Donbas  colliers  had  their  expenses 
paid  in  rest-homes.  10  our  of  every 
thousand  were  sent  free  to  watering  pla- 
ces, health  resorts  and  sanatoria.  Through- 
out all  colliery  districts  the  dwellings 
built  in  1913  amounted  to  549,000  cubic 
metres,  in  1926  —  to  716,000  cub.  m., 
in  1927  —  1,696,000  cub.  m.,  in  1928  — 
1,601,000  cub.  m.,  in  1929  —  1,600,000  cub. 
m.,  in  1930 —  1,700,000  cub.  m.,  and  in 
1931  —  2,379,000  cub.  m. 

More  than  1,000,000  industrial  workers 
in  the  USSR  have  been  put  on  to  the  seven- 
hour  working-day.  In  the  current  year, 
the  final  year  of  the  Five- Year  Plan,  the 
working  day  of  new  millions  of  workers 
will  be  reduced  to  seven  hours. 

Millions  of  new  workers  have  been  drawn 
into  industry.  In  1931  alone  the  number  of 
workwomen  increased  by  a  million.  In 
connection  with  this  the  welfare  of  the  wor- 
kers' family  has  also  increased. 

«A11  this  creates  such  conditions  of  work 
and  living  for  the  working  class  that  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  bring  up  a  new  gene- 
ration of  workers  —  healthy,  happy  and 
fit  to  raise  this  mighty  Soviet  land  to  its 
rightful  level»  (Stalin). 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  FACTORY 


In  the  technical  library  of  the  Petrov- 
sky  Works  at  Dniepropetrovsk  lies  a  book 
called  «A  Description  of  the  Ekaterino- 
slav  South  Russian  Briansk  Conipany». 
If  you  open  its  leather  covers,  you  ^vill 
read  on  the  first  page  —  <(The  building 
of  the  works  was  started  in  1886». 

During  the  forty  years  of  its  existence 
the  Works  has  seen  tremendous  things. 

Before  the  Revolution  Briansky  Works 
(as  it  was  called)  was  regarded  as  the  big- 
gest iron  and  steel  works.  But  the  figures 
showing  the  annual  output  of  pig  iron  in 
these  times  seem  absurd  in  comparison 
with  the  yearly  programme  of  the  last 
few  years.  In  1913 — one  of  the  best  produc- 
tion years  for  the  works — the  output  was 
436,684  tons  of  iron,  202,597  tons  of  Marten 
steel,  125,043  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  and 
251,290  tons  of  rolled  products.  At  present 
the  yearly  output  is  fixed  at  852,146  tons 
of  pig  iron,  455,418  tons  of  Marten  steel, 
193,639  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  and  821,125 
tons  of  rolled  products. 

How  did  the  works  arrive  at  such  an  out- 
put? Under  the  former  owners  the  equip- 
ment of  the  works  was  extremely  poor. 
The  majority  of  the  production  processes, 
beginning  from  the  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  fuel  and  ending  with  the  loading 
of  the  finished  products  into  the  cars, 
were  carried  out  almost  exclusively  by 
hand.  Even  elementary  mechanisation  was 
lacking.  Power,  mostly  steam,  was  used, 
but  not  for  the  lightening  and  rationali- 
sation of  labour.  Safety  measures  were 
unheard  of. 

The  works  ca\nie  out  of  the  turmoil  of 
tlie  civil  war  practically  broken  down. 
For  three  years  —  1919,  1920,  and  1921  — 
the  works  stood  idle.  Blast  and  open-hearth 
furnaces  and  rolling-mills  did  not  produce 
a  single  ton  of  either  iron  or  steel.  The 
machinety  rusted,  the  cranes  stood  still, 
the  works  were  litteried  with  scrap,  trol- 
leys and  every  kind  of  rubbish. 

But  in  1921  an  order  came  out  to  set  the 
works  going,  and  new  life  throbbed  once 
more  in  its  veins.  Scaffolding  sprang  up 
aroiind  the  furnaces  and  ovens.  Machinery 
was  repaired.  The  process  of  restoration 
went  on  slowly,  many  great  difficulties 
liad  to  be  overcome  —  lack  of  mate- 
rials, the  sabotage  of  the  hostile  sefction 
of  the  specialists,  the  inexperience  of 
those  workers  who  wbre  fresh  from  the 
villages. 


By  J.  Belenky 

111  1922  the  marten-shop  i)roduccd  the 
first  3,791  tons  of  steel.  A  little  later  came 
pig  iron.  In  1922/23  the  furnaces  produced 
16,557  tons.  The  reconstruction  process 
went  on  at  a  great  pace.  Inventions  were 


The  Petrovsky  Works  at  Dniepropetrovsk. 
Blast-furnace  No.  4. 


worked  out,  prodiiclion  conferences  were 
held,  masses  of  workers  joined  circles  for 
the  study  of  rationalisation,  the  works 
outgrew  the  stage  of  technical  conserva- 
tism and  backwardness.  In  1926/27  the 
pre-war  level  was  exceeded:  in  this  year  the 
works  produced  491,844  tons  of  pig 
iron  (112.6%  as  cdmpared  with  1913), 
238,557  tons  of  Marten  steel  (117.7%), 
175,735  tons  (100.6%)  of  Bessemer  steel, 
and  lastly  316,337  tons  (125.9%)  of  rolled 
products. 

Just  at  present  the  works  is  confronted 
with  new  tasks  —  a  complete  technical 
reconstruction,  the  building  of  new  and 
extension  of  old  workshops,  the  substitu- 
tion of  old-fashioned  equipment  by  the 
most  up-to-date,  and  the  organisation  of 
new  branches  of  production.  The  works 
is  now  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  country. 
It  is  responsible  for  18  ?o  of  the  pig  iron 
produced  in  the  USSR. 
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Much  has  already  been  done  in  the  field 
of  reconstruction.  The  small  bridge-shop 
has  become  an  independent  works  for  the 
production  of  girders,  bridges  and  iron 
structures.  Alongside  the  works,  on  the 
steppe,  a  huge  factory  arose  for  producing 
•coke  and  various  chemicals.  A  new  Marten 
shop  was  built.  Two  of  its  ovens  turn  out 
the  same  quantity  of  steel  as  was  for~merly 
produced  by  five  furnaces.  Two  powerful 
turbogenerators  have  been  installed.  A  tho- 
rough reconstruction  of  the  Bessemer  shop 
is  now  going  on.  The  «gasification»  of  the 
'works  is  finished. 

Capital  investments  increase  from  year 
to  year.  Between  1923/24  and  until  1929/30 
approximately  Rbls.  90,000,000  were 
spent.  In  1931  Rbls.  28,000,000  were 
allotted. 

Reconstruction  had  an  immediate  effect 
on  production.  In  1930  the  works  produ- 
ced 697,406  tons  of  pig  iron,  295,847  tons 
of  Marten  steel,  183,760  tons  of  Bessemer 
steel  and  427,607  tons  of  rolled  products. 


That  is  the  way  that  people  made  over 
the  works.  But  the  works,  in  its  turn,  makes 
over  people,  breaks  up  the  old,  warped 
life,  trains  people,  and  educates  them. 
On  the  site  where  the  old,  dirty,  stooky 
barracks  stood,  a  new,  socialist  settlement 
has  sprung  up.  During  the  last  few  years 
huge  blocks  of  dwellings  have  been  built. 
There  is  a  Palace  of  Culture,  a  Palace  of 
Health,  a  factory-kitchen,  a  creche,  a 
kindergarten,  chemical  and  metallurgical 
technical  schools.  A  permanent  metallur- 
gical  exhibition  has  been  organised. 

The  Petrovsky  Works  has  produced  thou- 
sands of  shock-brigade  workers  struggling 
heroically  for  pig  iron  and  for  steel.  It 
is  no  longer  a  rare  occurrence  for  blast 
furnaces  to  produce  110%  or  120%  of  the 
plan.  And  the  Marten  shops  and  rolling- 
mills  do  not  lag  behind.  The  working 
masses  are  acquiring  technical  knowledge 
and  the  number  of  conscious,  educated 
builders  of  socialism  is  increasing  daily 
in  the  works. 
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Soyiet  Science 


THE  SESSION  OF  THE  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 


The  Academy  of  Sciences  is  at  present 
passing  through  a  period  of  complete  re- 
construction of  its  work.  Abstract  scienti- 
fic activities  are  giving  place  to  practical 
research  work  on  problems  directly  con- 
nected with  the  economic  development  of 
the  USSR.  The  highest  scientific  institution 
in  this  country,  where  the  greatest  scienti- 
fic forces  are  concentrated,  is  studying  que- 
stions of  socialist  construction. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  Academy  has 
led  to  an  alteration  in  the  nature  of  its 
sessions.  The  Moscow  session  that  took  place 
in  June  of  this  year  represented  the  first 
step  towards  a  closer  contact  with  the  wor- 
kers, towards  organic  fusing  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  socialist  reconstruction  of 
the  country.  During  the  session  members 
of  the  Academy  went  about  to  the  facto- 
ries and  workshops  and  made  speeches  and 
reports  there.  The  workers  of  these  facto- 
ries, in  their  turn,  made  many  valuable 
suggestions  which  were  duly  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Academy's  plan  of  work  for  1932. 

The  extraordinary  session  that  was  held 
in  Leningrad  at  the  end  of  1931  was 
devoted  entirely  to  concrete  economic  pro- 
blems. Almost  the  whole  of  the  programme 
of  the  session  consisted  of  reports  on  one 
main  theme  —  the  question  of  natural 
resources  and  the  prospects  of  the  Lenin- 
grad Region. 

All  the  reports  read  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  four  main  groups:  a)  power- 
supply,  b)  the  chemical  and  metallurgical 
industries,  c)  mineral  raw  materials  and 
d)  agriculture  and  afforestation.  The  re- 
port read  by  Gleb  M.  Krjijanovsky,  M.  Ac. 
Sc.  on  «The  Power  Resources  of  the  Lenin- 
grad Region  and  the  Plan  for  their  Utili- 
sation*— belonged  to  the  first  group,  while 
E.  N.  Bach's,  M.  Ac.  Sc.,  report  on  «The 
Chemicalisation  of  Industry^ — new  form 
of  the  development  of  the  world's  produc- 
tive forces»  formed  the  basis  of  the  second. 
Professor  Fersman's,  M.  Ac.  Sc.,  report 
was  devoted  to  the  question  of  mineral 
resources — «The  mineral  raw  materials  of 
the  Leningrad  Region»  (third  group). 
Professor  Keller,  M.  Ac.  Sc.,  spoke  on  «The 
Control  of   Lancl»,  N.  I.  Vavilov,  M.  Ac. 


Sc.,  on  ^Problems  of  Soviet  Agriculture 
and  these,  together  with  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy,  composed  the  fourtli 
group.  In  addition,  a  lecture  was  given 
by  an  American  scientist,  Prof.  Bridges, 
who  happened  to  be  in  Leningrad  at 
that  time,  on  the  genetic  conception  of 
life. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  wrote  to  the  Leningrad 
Soviet  a  letter  in  which,  speaking  of  the 
work  of  the  session,  it  requested  the  So-' 
viet  to  «give  it  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
its  work  as  fully  and  closely  as  possible  to*" 
the  notice  of  the  workers  of  the  town  of; 
Lenin,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  into  consi- 
deration  their  criticism    and  suggestions 
when  drawing  up  the  plan  for  the  future 
work  of  the  Academy  of  Scinces». 

The  principal  and  general  papers  were 
read  at  the  plenary  meetings  of  the  session; 
reports  devoted  to  special  questions  were 
reserved  for  the  meetings  of  the  correspon- 
ding sections.  Finally  a  number  of  the  re- 
ports were  delivered  in  the  factories  and 
local  educational  institutions  as  had  been 
done  during  the  Moscow  June  session. 
Groups  of  members  of  the  Academy  visited 
the  biggest  factories  and  works  in  Lenin- 
grad and  examined  the  workshops  and  the 
laboratories. 

G.  M.  Krjijanovsky,  J.  N.  Samoilovitch 
and  other  members  of  the  Academy  vi- 
sited the  <'Krasny  Putilovetz  \Vorks»;  ano- 
ther brigade  headed  by  professor  Kistya- 
kovsky,  M.  Ac.  Sc.,  visited  the  <-.Stalin 
WorkS'>,  and  professor  Orlov,  M.  Ac.  Sc., 
together  with  four  other  scientific  workers, 
went  to  the  «Printing  Yard» — the  biggest 
l)rinting-works  in  the  L^SSR.  The  workers 
engaged  in  these  industries  put  forward 
a  number  of  practical  problems  for  the 
Academy  to  solve.  For  instance,  the  «Krasny 
Putilovetz»  workers  brought  forward  the 
question  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  system 
of  electric  power  supply  in  the  works  and 
of  the  construction  of  a  new  heat  and  power 
station.  The  workers  from  the  «Stalin 
\Vorks»made  a  number  of  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  organisation  of  the  produc- 
tion of  heat  turbines.  The  <-Printing  Yard» 
workers  suggested  the  establishing  in  Le- 
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ningrad  of  a  research  institute  for  the  prin- 
ting industry. 

The  last  session  of  the  Academy  was  a 
new  step  in  bringing  it  into  closer  con- 
tact with  the  proletariat  and  linking  up 
its  work  with  the  problems  of  today. 

And  if  the  Moscow  June  session  was  to 
a  certain  extent  an  <'extraordinarj'»  event 


in  tlie  life  of  the  Academy,  and  went  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  previous,  usual  work,  it 
is  now  clear,  after  this  last  session,, 
that  future  sessions  should  always  be  arran- 
ged on  similar  principles.  The  systematic 
planning  of  the  activities  of  the  Academy 
will  help  in  the  successful  development 
of  its  work. 


THE  CONFERENCE  OF  RESEARCH  INSTITUTES 
OF  CENTRAL  ASIA 


The  above  conference  took  place  in  Tasli- 
kent.  More  than  one  hundred  research  in- 
stitutes, including  thirty  in  Moscow  and 
Leningrad,  were  represented  at  the  confe- 
rence. 

Among  the  delegates  were  30  professors, 
about  100  agronomists,  90  engineers,  110 
economists,  etc. 

All  the  attention  of  the  conference  was 
concentrated  around  the  question  of  the 
prospects  of  development  of  the  Central 
Asia  republics  during  the  second  Five 
Year  Plan.  The  confei'ence  occupied  it- 
self with  the  scientific  study  of  these  pros- 
pects. 

Central  Asia  is  completing  the  third 
year  of  the  Five  Year  Plan  with  a  series 
of  victories  in  the  fight  for  Soviet  cotton 
and  the  industrialisation  of  the  distant 
parts  of  the  USSR.  The  area  under  cotton 
in  Central  Asia  is  now  1,335,000  hectares. 
This  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  pre- 
war area.  53%  of  the  cotton  farms  have 
been  drawn  into  collective  farms.  The  net- 
work of  cotton  collective  farms  is  growing 
rapidly.  The  construction  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Tashkent  agricultural  machi- 
nery works  has  been  completed.  The  giant 
Kuvassai  Cement  Works  has  been  put  into 
operation.  The  biggest  silk  filature  in  the 
world  has  been  built  at  Khodjent,  and 
the  first  regional  power  station  in  Central 
Asia  at  Kadiryin. 

The  natural  resources  of  Central  Asia 
render  it  one  of  the  richest  regions  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  power  resources  of  its 
rivers  are  about  40,000,000  h.  p.  The  coal 
deposits  are  estimated  at  3  billion  tons, 
the  oil  in  the  Ferghana  and  Western  Tur- 
kestan districts  alone  at  90,000,000  tons. 

The  work  of  the  conference  with  respect 
to  problems  of  non-ferrous  metals,  was  ex- 
tremely   interesting.    Geological  prospec- 


ting carried  out  during  the  last  few  years 
has  shown  that  Central  Asia  is  one  of  the 
richest  regions  in  the  USSR  in  non-ferrous 
metals. 

There  are  deposits  of  rare  metals  such  as. 
mercury,  antimony,  radium,  and  tungsten. 
The  deposits  are  exceptionally  rich  and 
favorably  situated. 

The  deposits  of  raw  chemical  materials 
in  the  Bay  of  Kara-Bugass  are  the  richest 
in  the  world.  The  sulphur,  potash  and  phos- 
phorite fertilisers  found  here  form  a  basis 
for  the  development  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustry that  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
eotton-growing  in  Central  Asia. 

The  conference  emphasized  the  fact  that 
cotton-growing  in  this  country  has  extre- 
mely favourable  conditions  for  develop- 
ment. According  to  recent  information 
no  less  than  12,000,000  hectares  of  Cen- 
tral Asian  territory  are  suitable  for  cot- 
ton-growing. But  the  question  is  not  only* 
of  quantity.  There  are  full  possibilities 
for  raising  cotton  of  the  highest  quality 
on  a  large  scale  in  Central  Asia. 

The  problem  of  increasing  the  yield 
and  improving  the  quality  was  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  by  the  conference. 
It  presented  a  number  of  interesting  pn;- 
blcms  to  ^ientifists. 

An  important  plate  was  occupied  l)y 
research  work  in  the  field  of  transport. 

The  work  of  the  conference  in  the  fields 
of  education,  scien6«  and  labour  reflected 
the  tremendous  growth  of  national  and 
cultural  construction  in  Uzbekistan,  Tur- 
kestan, Tadjikistan,  Kirghizia,  and  Kara- 
Kalpakia. 

Scoi'es  of  shock-brigade  workers  and 
members  of  collective  farms  took  part  in 
tlie  work  of  the  conference  and  put  forward 
iiilmerous  suggestions  in  connection  with 
the  second  Five  Year  Plan. 
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LATINISATION   OF   CHINESE  ALPHABET   

liy  I.  L  e  i  c  h  t  e  r 


The  Latinisation  conference  was  held 
in  "Vladivostok  from  September  26th  to 
"the  29th,  1931.  It  was  organised  and  atten- 
ded by  the  Chinese  workers  living  in  the 
USSR,  and  discussed  the  question  of  the 
substitution  of  Roman  letters  for  Chinese 
characters.  This  reform  is  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  facilitating  educational  work 
among  the  Chinese  living  in  the  USSR.  The 
conference  was  preceeded  by  three  years  of 
work  on  the  determination  and  propa- 
ganda of  the  principles  of  reform  of  the 
Chinese  system  of  writing  and  by  the  exa- 
mination of  plans  of  a  new  alphabet,  wor- 
ked out  by  Chinese.  In  1929,  1930  and  1931, 
a  number  of  well-attended  meetings  of 
Chinese  workers,  teachers  and  students 
were  held  in  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Chita, 
Blagoveshchensk,  Khabarovsk  and  Vladi- 
vostok. The  question  of  replacing  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  Chinese  written  signs  by 
Latin  letters  in  the  living  dialects  of  China 
was  fully  discussed.  The  plan  was  worked 
out  by  Chinese  scholars  after  much  careful 
research  work  undertaken  together  with 
Chinese  students.  This  was  unanimously 
approved.  It  was  published  in  Moscow 
as  a  separate  pamphlet  in  1930.  This  pam- 
phlet denies,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
scientific  facts,  the  necessity  for  denoting 
tones.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  simple 
and  straightforward  and  can  be  easily 
understood  by  the  masses.  In  this  respect 
it  differs  greatly  from  other  projects  for 
the  «Latinisation»  of  Chinese  that  have 
been  published  in  China,  or  by  Sinologists 
in  other  countries  (see  article  by  C.  C.  Wang 
in  «Asia»  for  June  1930,  also  the  alphabet 
published  in  Shanghai  by  Li-Yingsi,  etc.). 

The  above-mentioned  pamphlet,  contai- 
ning the  new  alphabet,  rules  for  writing 
in  Northern  Chinese,  a  dictionary  and  short 
pieces  for  reading,  was  eagerly  bought  up 
by  Chinese  living  in  the  USSR,  and  be- 
came the  subject  of  lively  exchange  of  opi- 
nions. The  Chinese  toilers  of  Vladivostok 
have  organised  groups  for  the  study  of 
the  Chinese  Romanised  alphabet.  Scienti- 
fic reports  and  discussions  on  the  new  al- 
phabet were  held  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad. 
As  a  result,  the  Latinisation  Committee, 
attached  to  the  Central  Executive  Committee 
of  the  USSR,  approved  the  new  alphabet 
with  these  corrections  that  had  been  made 
during  the  discussions  by  Soviet  sinolo- 
gists and  Chinese  people  here. 


The  conference  called  in  Vladivostok 
by  the  Latinisation  Committee  approved 
unanimously  the  proposed  «Northeni»  alpha- 
bet as  well  as  the  accompanying  rules. 
It  emphasized  the  necessity  for  the  Latini- 
sation of  literature,  etc.  in  the  living  dia- 
lects spoken  by  the  Chinese  toiling  masses. 
Since  these  dialects  fall  into  five  main 
groups,  the  development  of  literature  in 
no  less  than  five  Chinese  languages  might 
be  expected.  The  conference  rejected  the 
theory  that  Latinisation  on  the  basis  of 
the  living  Chinese  languages  would  disunite 
the  Chinese  people.  This  theory  would 
not  bear  criticism.  It  had  been  refuted  in 
practice  by  the  overwhelming  success  of 
various  national  civilisations  in  the  USSR. 

The  conference  passed  a  number  of  prac- 
tical resolutions  with  regard  to  educatio- 
nal work  among  the  Chinese  toilers  here  and 
elected  a  Far  Eastern  Regional  Committee 
for  the  Latinisation  of  the  Chinese  alpha- 
bet. Eighty-seven  delegates  took  part  in 
the  conference.  They  represented  all  the 
Chinese  schools  in  Vladivostok  and  Khaba- 
rovsk, all  the  Chinese  newspapers  published 
in  the  Soviet  Far  East  and  all  the  larger 
industries  of  that  region  employing  Chi- 
nese workers.  Chinese  collective  farms, 
Soviet-farms,  the  most  important  Chinese 
clubs  and  the  larger  Chinese  settlements 
in  the  Soviet  Far  East  and  Eastern  Siberia 
were  represented.  There  were  also  delegates 
from  the  China  Research  Institute  attached 
to  the  Communist  Academy  (Moscow)  and 
the  Institute  of  Orienial  studies,  attached 
to  the   Academy  of  Sciences  (Leningrad). 

The  conference  went  off  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. The  meetings  were  attended  by 
great  numbers  of  Chinese  workers.  More 
than  2,000  people  came  to  the  opening  and 
closing  meetings.  A  delegation  of  wor- 
kers and  students  of  Vladivostok,  actors 
from  the  Chinese  theatre,  Chinese  «Pioneers» 
and  school-children  greeted  the  work  of 
the  conference  warmly.  It  was  held  in 
the  Chinese  theatre  and  club,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  Chinese  quarter. 

The  rendering  of  Chinese  characters  into 
Roman  letters  or  phonetic  signs  is  a  pro- 
blem that  under  present  conditions  it  is 
impossible  to  solve  in  China.  In  the  USSR 
the  best  conditions  exist  for  its  solution. 
In  the  preparatory  work  for  the  conference 
and  the  discussion  of  the  plan  Soviet  scien- 
tists took  an  active  part. 
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Soyiet  Art 


SOVIET  ACTORS  MEET  SHOCK-BRIGADE  WORKERS 


A  meeting  of  the  best  shock-brigade 
workers  and  the  most  prominent  actors  and 
actresses  was  arranged  in  the  Moscow  Thea- 
tre Club.  The  meeting  was  a  very  warm 
and  friendly  one,  siich  as  might  be  arran- 
ged between  comrades.  The  «stars»  of  the 
Soviet  stage  told  the  workers  of  their 
lives  and  work  and  the  shock-brigade  wor- 
kers in  return  told  of  their  struggle  for  the 
fulfilrnent  of  the  industrial  and  financial 
plan,  for  ttie  new  achievelnents  of  socia- 
list industry. 

The  actresses  — O.  D.  Knipper-Chekhova, 
M.M.  Blumenthal-Tamarina,  the  actors  — 
V.  S.  Kachalov,  I.  M.  Moskvin  —  and  others 


alternated  their  stories  with  short  recita- 
tions and  sketches.  In  reply,  one  of  the  wor- 
kers from  the  «Stalin  Motor-Car  Factory* 
read  an  appeal  composed  by  the  workers, 
dealing  with  the  tasks  of  socialist  con- 
struction, and  the  necessity  for  all  repre- 
sentatives of  art  to  take  an  active  part  in 
it,  and  to  draw  the  material  for  their 
creative  work  from  actual  life. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  orga- 
nise a  special  commission  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  repertoire  suitable  for  the  Fif- 
teenth Anniversary  of  the  October  Revo- 
lution and  to  announce  a  number  of  compe- 
titions in  all  the  arts. 


In  the  first  row:  oa  the  left  —  Boyarskl,  president  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Union  of  Workers  inArt;  next  to  nim  the  honorary  artists  of  the  Republic  —  S.  Hyacintova, 
M.  Rlumental-Tamarina,  E.  Geltser;  on  the  right  — the  hon.  art.  of  the  Republic  — 
I.  Moskvin. 

In  the  second  row:  the  honorary  artists  of  the  Republic  —  E.  Lubimov-Lanskoy, 
A.  Doroshevich,  Y.  Kachalov,  A.  Tairov,  I.  Bersenev,  N.  Radin  and  the  president  of 
the  Moscow  Regional  Conunittee  of  the  U.W.A.,  V.  Gorodinsky,  among  shock-brigade 
workers. 
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CONCERTS    OF   YOUNG    SOVIET    PIANISTS    IN  MOSCOW 


The  concerts  of  the  young  Soviet  pia- 
nists, organised  by  VOKS  in  December 
1931,  were  exceptionally  well  attended. 
Twenty-two  young  musicians  from  various 
cities  of  the  USSR  took  part  in  these  con- 
certs. Local  musical  schools  had  selected 
the  best  of  those  aspiring  to  appear  on 
the  platform  of  the  Moscow  Higher  Musi- 
cal School  (formerly  the  Conservatory). 
Moscow  was  represented  by  13  pianists, 
Leningrad  —  by  4,  the  Ukraine  (Kharkov 
and  Kiev)  —  by  4  and  Armenia  (Erivan) — 
by  1. 

The  most  prominent  musicians  and  peda- 
gogues were  invited  to  appraise  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  young  pianists.  They  inclu- 
ded professors  from  the  Moscow  Higher 
Musical  School:  K.  N.  Igumnov,  A.  B. 
Goldenweiser,  H.  G.  Neuhaus,  S.  E.  Fein- 
berg,  professor  L.  Nikolayev  of  the  Lenin- 
grad Conservatory,  professor  G.  N.  Bekle- 
mishev  of  the  Kiev  conservatory,  professor 
P.  Lutsenko  of  the  Kharkov  conservatory. 

The  concerts  showed  the  high  level  of 
technique  attained  by  young  Soviet  mu- 
sicians and  at  the  same  time  bore  witness 
to  the  growth  of  musical  culture  in  diffe- 
rent cities  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  the  music 
itself  (the  programme  consisted  exclusively 


of  Chopin)  it  must  be  observed  that  tlie 
young  pianists  have  introduced  a  number 
of  entirely  new  features.  The  usual  inti- 
mate, purely  aesthetic  <'Salon»  interpreta- 
tion of  Chopin  has  been  replaced  by  healthy, 
vigorous  performance,  ofte  i  astonishini^ 
in  its  depth  and  force  of  expression. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the 
most  outstanding  of  the  young  pianists: 
I.  Aptekarev  (Moscow),  E.  Grossman  (Mo- 
scow), A.  Dyakov  (Moscow),  T.  Gutman 
(Moscow),  A.  Yokheles  (Moscow),  N.  Pe- 
relman  (Leningrad),  V.  Rasumovskaya  (Le- 
ningrad), P.  Serebriakov  (Leningrad), 
A.  Loofer  (Kiev),  L.  Sagalov  (Kharkov). 

The  talented  performance  of  the  seven- 
teen-year-old Armenian  pianist  R.  Andria- 
sian  (Erivan)  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention. 

The  general  opinion  now  is  that  such 
concerts  are  a  great  stimulus  to  the  crea- 
tive work  of  young  musicians.  Moreover, 
they  promote  the  exchange  of  pedagogical 
and  artistic  experience  between  different 
centres  of  culture. 

A  further  development  of  this  idea  is 
to  organize  a  Beethoven  Contest  for  young 
Soviet  musicians  (soloists  and  ensembles) 
in  time  for  the  celebration  of  the  XV  anni- 
versary of  the  October  Revolution. 


AN  AMERICAN  PLAYWRIGHT  ON  SOVIET  THEATRES 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Mc  Evoy,  an  American  play- 
wright and  critic,  who  came  to  the  USSR  to  study  the  Soviet  theatre. 


In  the  productions  of  the  Soviet  theatres 
we  can  see  the  creative  work  of  the  writers 
of  the  plays,  of  the  actors  and  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

The  «Young  Workers  Theatre»  (TRAM) 
and  the  Children's  Theatre  made  the  grea- 
test impression  on  me.  We  have  nothing 
like  these  in  America.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
children's  theatres,  but  they  do  not  resemble 
the  Soviet  ones  in  the  least.  Here  the  theatre 
puts  certain  problems  before  the  Soviet 
youngsters  and  helps  to  solve  them.  The 
children  are  enthusiastic,  they  understand 
perfectly  all  that  is  going  on  around  them. 
Soviet  children  are  the  creators  of  their 
own  theatre.  Here  the  whole  theatre  plays. 
The  actors  are  at  once  on  the  stage  and 
among  the  audience,  which  is  composed 
of  children.  All  this  makes  an  unforgettable 
impression  on  one. 


The  same  might^  be  said  of  the 
« Young  Workers'*  Theatre,  where  I  saw 
«Alarm». 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  theatre 
employs  very  few  theatrical  and  scenic 
effects  (such  as  lighting,  costumes,  etc.). 
It  does  not  need  to  resort  to  the  usual  thea- 
trical properties.  On  the  contrary,  the  theat- 
re is  very  simple  and  true  to  life  and  this 
holds  the  attention  of  the  most  experienced 
no  less  than  of  the  usual  theatregoer. 

I  shall  not  pause  to  describe  in  detail 
the  excellence  of  the  production  and  acting 
in  all  those  theatres  that  I  visited  — 
a  great  deal  has  been  written  and  said 
about  them  all  over  the  world.  I  shall 
only  say  that  many  of  the  rank  and  file 
Soviet  actors  are  as  good  with  respect 
to  technique,  as  the  «star  players»  in  our 
theatres. 


THE  ART  OLYMPIAD  OF  CAUCASIAN  MOUNTAINEEPxS 


During  the  last  few  years  a  great  number 
)f  talented  writers,  artists  and  musicians 
have  come  to  the  fore  among  the  peoples 
ul"  the  Caucasian  mountain  districts.  They 
have  helped  to  raise  the  art  of  the  respective 
small  nationalities  to  a  high  level.  National 
theatres  have  been  founded  in  Daghestan 
:and  Ossetia,  where  plays  written  by  the 
mountaineers  themselves  are  produced.  Ra- 


ced works  of  great  artistic  value.  Among 
these  writers  are  Kerashev  (Adigeya), 
Katakotov  (Karachai),  Shohentsukov  (Ka- 
barda),  Farinev,  Bessayev,  Epkhiev  (Osse- 
tia), Adtsev  (Chechnia),  Hamsat  Tsadsky, 
Fatakhon,  and  Said  Habiev  (Daghestan). 

It  is  now  eleven  years  since  Soviet  govern- 
ment was  established  in  the  Northern  Cauca- 
sus and  Daghestan.  To  celebrate  the  event 


Circassians  at  a  performance  in  their  national  theatre. 


dji  Hadjibekov  and  Tsomak  Hadiev  are 
two  of  the  dramatists  whose  plays  are  pro- 
duced there.  Tavassiev,  Khokhov,  Djama- 
lov  are  proletarian  artists  and  sculptors 
who  have  produced  many  works  of  art  on 
modern  Soviet  subjects. 

An  important  achievement  is  tlie  recor- 
ding of  the  mountain  melodies  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  development  of  national 
music.  The  most  talented  of  the  composers 
are:  Galayev  (Ossetia)  and  Hassanov  (Da- 
ghestan). 

In  the  field  of  literature  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  proletarian  writers  who  have  produ- 


the  Regional  National  Soviet  organised 
an  art  contest  for  the  mountain  peoples. 
It  was  held  in  Rostov-on-the  Don.  Fifteen 
nationalities  were  represented.  Those  who 
took  part  in  the  Regional  Contest  were 
mostly  victors  at  the  local  competitions 
held  during  the  celebrations  of  the  October 
Revolution.  At  the  contest  national  songs 
and  orchestral  music  were  heard,  and  five 
nationalities  sent  their  own  companies 
of  actors.  The  painters,  in  addition  to  orga- 
nising an  exhibition  of  their  works,  took 
part  in  decorating  the  hall  in  which  the 
contest  took  place. 
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Cinema  Notes 


THE  CINEMA  AND  THE  RED  ARMV 

The  cinema-expedition  of  the  ««talkie» 
«Four  People  from  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  USSR»  has  returned  to  Moscow 
from  the  Ukraine.  The  picture  was  filmed 
by  the  Mejrabpom-film  Association.  The 
director  was  Borodko,  the  producer  Hen- 
delstein,  the  operator  Chelenko.  Tsessars- 
kaya,  Batalov,  and  Chistyakov  were  among 
the  film  artists.  The  expedition  was  housed 
in  the  camp  of  one  of  the  Red  Army  divi- 
sions. 

A  great  deal  of  social  work  \vas  done 
by  the  members  of  the  expedition  in  the 
course  of  the  three  weeks  spent  in  the  camp. 

Concerts,  group-conversations  on  ques- 
tions of  the  cinema  were  held  and  lessons 
in  photography  given.  Photographs  and 
short  films  of  the  life  of  Red  Army  division 
were  taken.  The  division,  in  its  turn,  helped 
the  expedition  both  in  social  and  produc- 
tion work. 

The  expedition  concluded  a  <<social  treaty» 
with  the  Red  Army  soldiers.  This  wiJl 
strengthen  the  tie  between  the  cinema- 
workers  and  the  Red  Army. 

In  this  treaty  the  cinema  party  promi- 
sed to  let  the  Red  Army  folk  know  about 
the  progress  of  the  film  and  to  send  it  to 
this  division  for  criticism  when  completed. 
The  Red  Army  soldiers  promised  to  give 
advice  on  the  military  scenes  in  the  film, 
to  maintain  a  regular  connection  with  this 
group  of  film-artists  and  workers,  and  to 
give  their  opinions  on  the  film  «Four 
People  from  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
USSR»  before  it  should  be  released. 

This  will  be  a  real  tie  between  film- 
folk  and  the  Red  Army  which  has  a  great 
social  significance. 

«M0UNTA1NS    OF  GOLD» 

A  new  talkie  «Mountains  of  Gold»  is 
now  being  shown  at  all  the  central  ci- 
nemas. It  was  produced  by  Soyus-Kino 
(The  Cinema  Trust)  under  the  direfction 
of  S.  Yutkevitch.  This  picture  is  regarded 
her*e  as  a  great  siiccess  for  Soviet  cinema- 
tography. Its  greatness  lies  in  its  profound 
and  earnest  social  Ihematics.  The  chief 
character  is  a  peasant,  Peter,  who  has  left 
his  native  village  to  work  in  a  factory  with 
the  idea  of  «earning  a  horse  for  himself». 


The  action  takes  plaCe  in  the  beginning: 
of  1914.  The  factory,  the  years  of  the  war 
and  the  revolution  helped  to  change  Peter's 
psychology  until  lie  eventually  became  a 
classsconscious,  wide-awake  revolutiojiary 
worker. 

The  music  accompanying  the  picture^ 
has  been  composed  by  a  young  Leningrad 
musician,  Dmitri  Shostakovitch.  The  com- 
poser has  made  full  use  of  the  popuhir  ma- 
terial at  hand — folk-songs, church  sijiging  (in 
the  scene  where  a  religious  service  is  being 
held)  and  so  on. 

The  Association  of  workers  of  the  revo- 
lutionary cinema  arranged  a  debate  on 
the  subject  of  «Mountains  of  Gold».  Those 
who  took  part  in  the  debate  remarked  on 
the  great  artistic  and  ideological  value- 
of  the  film. 

«THE  HORIZON* 

The  shock-brigade  of  tiie  talkie  — 
«The  Horizon»  led  by  the  producer,  L.  Ku- 
leshov,  has  returned  from  Odessa,  where 
sea-life  and  the  town  itself  w^as  filmed. 
The  film  is  being  made  by  <(Mejrabpom- 
film»  and  is  in  two  languages,  Russian  and 
German. 

THE    « INTERNATIONAL    WORKERS - 
REL1EF»    EXCURSION  FILMED 

The  «Mejrabpom-film»  has  made  a  record 
of  the  excursion  of  the  foreign  delegates  of 
the  « International  Workers'  Relief  Asso- 
ciation* (Mejrabpom).  The  first  trip  made 
by  the  delegates  was  to  Elista  (the  capital 
of  the  Kalmuck  Republic).  There  the\~ 
visited  the  new  town  and  the  buddhist 
temple.  From  there  the  excursion  went 
to  Kislovodsk,  where  the  new  sanatoria  and 
rest  homes  were  visited.  The  next  stage 
was  Rostov,  where  the  delegates  were 
taken  over  the  Selmashstroy  (Agricultural 
Machinery  works),  the  boot  and  slioe  fac- 
tory, the  tobacco  factory,  the  Artem  coal 
mine,  which  they  descended  to  a  depth  of 
511  metres  in  the  electric  mine-lift,  and 
lastly   they  visited  the  Dnieprostroy. 

All  this  will  be  shown  in  a  big  interna- 
tional sound-film.  American,  German, 
and  Mongolian  members  of  the  IWRA 
delegation    took    part    in    the  excursion^ 
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SoTiet  Life  in  Questions  and  Answers 


Question.  What  is  «Socialist  Com- 
petition* and  how  is  it  carried  on? 

Answer.  The  idea  of  Socialist  Com- 
petition was  put  forward  by  Lenin.  It 
Ijecame  widespread  only  about  two  years 
ago.  It  came  to  the  fore  on  the  initiative 
•of  the  workers  and  employees  of  the  Le- 
jiingrad  «Karl  Marx  factory»,  who  appea- 
led to  all  the  toilers  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  join  in  this  form  of  competition. 

In  course  of  its  development  it  took  the 
anost  varied  forms.  The  example  of  the  fac- 
tories was  followed  by  many  scientific 
institutions,  schools,  colleges  etc.  Socia- 
list competition  became  one  of  the  socia- 
listic methods  of  organising  labour  in  every 
field  of  economic  and  cultural  construc- 
tion. 

In  the  beginning  the  principal  form  of 
competition  was  between  individual  wor- 
kers,  with  the  idea  of  raising  the  output 
■of  each  worker.  As  the  movement  took  on 
a  mass  character  and  the  idea  of  socialist 
competition  began  to  attract  the  wide  mas- 
ses, the  brigade  system  arose.  Now,  it  was 
not  merely  individual  workers  who  com- 
peted with  each  other,  but  whole  brigades, 
called  <<shock-brigades». 

As  a  rule,  these  shock-brigades  are  com- 
posed of  groups  of  workers  more  or  less 
directly  connected  with  each  other  in  the 
process  of  production.  By  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  with  one  or  several  briga- 
des, a  given  shock-brigade  took  upon  it- 
self definite  obligations  with  regard  to 
labour  discipline,  output  and  the  raising 
of  the  level  of  technical  education  of  those 
taking  part  in  the  agreement,  etc.  These 
obligations  are  expressed  in  figures.  Thus 
it  is  possible  to  compare  the  work  of  the 
various  brigades  from  the  results  of  the 
competition. 

Originally  the  task  of  the  shock-brigade 
system  was  to  enforce  discipline  in  work. 
The  worker  took  upon  himself  an  obliga- 
tion not  to  shirk  work,  and  to  observe 
the  rules  of  the  factory.  Later  on  socialist 
competition  rose  to  a  much  higher  level. 

The  tasks  of  the  shock-brigade  workers 
were:  in  the  first  place,  to  strain  every 
effort  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  industrial- 
and-  financial  plan,  in  the  second  place 
to  master  technical  methods,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  of  rationalisation  and 
planning. 


The  task  undertaken  by  the  brigade  could 
be  fulfilled  through  the  mutual,  comradely 
assistance  of  the  workers  and  the  labour- 
solidarity  observed  in  every  brigade.  In 
this  way  the  best  social  organisation  of 
workers  and  employees  is  obtained,  coope- 
ration in  labour  is  developed,  and  as  a 
result  its  productivity  is  increased. 

Lately,  several  new  forms  of  shock-bri- 
gades have  arisen.  There  is  the  «continuous» 
shock-brigade,  so-called  because  it  usually 
includes  several  workshops  connected  with 
each  other  by  processes  of  production. 
Under  this  system  an  entire  process,  from 
beginning  to  end,  is  included  in  shock- 
brigade  work.  The  continuous  shock-bri- 
gades in  their  development  often  overflow 
the  limits  of  one  factory  and  extend  to 
others  that  supply  it  with  raw  materials 
or  half-finished  products.  That  is  how  so- 
cialist competition  arose  between  sepa- 
rate factories  and  theji  between  districts 
etc. 

The  development  of  socialist  competition 
and  shock-brigade  work  creates  new  and 
particularly  effective  forms  for  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  wide  masses  of  toilers  in 
the  work  of  rationalisation  and  planning. 

In  the  rationalisation  brigades  the  wor- 
kers analyse  and  study  production  methods 
with  a  view  to  using  past  experience  and 
in  particular  all  suggestions  and  inven- 
tions made  by  workers  for  the  improve- 
ment of  production. 

One  of  the  highest  forms  of  socialist 
competition  in  which  the  share  of  the  mas- 
ses in  the  work  of  planning  is  carried  into 
effect,  is  the  counter  industrial  and  fi- 
nancial plan,  that  is,  a  counter-plan  brought 
forward  by  the  workers.  It  is  an  improved 
and  amplified  edition  of  the  plan  received 
by  the  factory  from  the  controlling  econo- 
mic organisations.  The  counter-plan  is 
formed  by  the  workers  on  the  basis  of  ca- 
reful study  of  the  production  possibilities 
and  resources  of  the  factory,  its  equipment, 
stock  and  so  on. 

Exchange  of  experience  and  comradely 
assistance  given  by  the  more  advanced 
factories  to  others  has  taken  the  form  of 
«social  towing-along».  This  movement  al- 
so arose  out  of  socialist  competition.  The 
best  shock-brigade  workers  and  engineers 
visit  industries  that  they  have  taken  «in 
tow»  and  tell  them  of  their  experiences 
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and  achievements.  The  asocial  towing- 
along»  is  characteristic  of  socialist  compe- 
tition and  sliarply  distinguishes  it  from 
other  forms  of  competition.  The  principle 
of  capitalist  competition  is  the  defeat  and 
death  of  some,  the  victory  and  supremacy 
of  others.  The  principle  of  socialist  compe- 
tition is  comradely  assistance  to  those 
who  cannot  catch  up  with  the  most  advan- 
ced, in  order  to  attain  the  raising  of  the 
common  level  (J.  Stalin). 

The  importance  of  socialist  competition 
for  Lenin  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  afforded 
a  possibility  of  «drawing  the  majority 
of  the  toilers  into  a  sphere  of  work  where 
they  might  express  themselves,  show  their 
abilities  and  their  talents,  of  which  there 
is  such  an  inexhaustible  store  among  the 
people,  and  which  capitalism  has  repres- 
sed and  choked  down  in  thousands  and 
millions*. 

• 

Question.  How  is  the  work  of  a 
doctor  organised  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

Answer.  A  doctor's  work  is  socia- 
lised in  this  country  in  the  following  way. 

The  usual  doctor's  working  day  is  li- 
mited to  6^/2  hours,  but  some  have  shorter 
hours,  as  for  instance,  in  the  following 
cases: 

1)  Doctors  working  in  hospitals,  poly- 
clinics, dispensaries  and  children's  consul- 
tation centres  have  a  5^/2  hour  day,  if 
their  duties    include    treating  patients. 

2)  Doctors  employed  in  anatomical  in- 
stitutes, in  radium  and  Rentgen-ray  in- 
stitutes and  laboratories  work  4  hours 
a  day. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  rule 
every  doctor  employed  in  some  institution 
or  other  has  the  right  to  two  weeks'  holi- 
day a  year.  Some  groups  of  doctors  get  one 
or  even  one-and-a-half  month's  holiday 
with  full  pay.  These  groups  include  spe- 
cialists in  infections  diseases,  rentgenology, 
radiology,  and  psychiatry. 

Doctors  working  in  distant  places  re- 
ceive three  month's  holiday  after  each 
three  years  of  work,  including  their  an- 
nual fortnight's  holiday. 

The  salary  of  doctors  differs. 

Doctors  in  villages,  in  prisons,  and  psy- 
chiatric and  sanitation  doctors  have  the 
right  to  a  rise  of  20%    after  every  two 


years  of  service.  In  distant  regions  and 
districts  the  salary  of  doctors  is  raised 
by  10%  annually.  Those  working  in  vil- 
lages and  workers'  settlements  pay  no- 
thing for  rent,  fuel  and  lighting.  After 
25  years  of  uninterrupted  emi)loymont  in 
villages  or  workers'  settlements  a  doctor 
is  entitled  to  a  pension,  amounting  to  50% 
of  his  salary.  The  years  of  service  before 
the  revolution   are  included. 

Social  insurance  for  doctors  follows  the 
same  lines  as  that  for  all  toilers. 

Doctors  working  in  villages  and  workers' 
settlements  and  also  in  distant  places  have 
tlie  right  after  three  years  of  service  to  a 
])eriod  of  leave  of  from  3  to  G  months  with 
full  pay  for  the  purposes  of  research  work 
or  attending  higher  medical  courses. 

Doctors  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  the- 
right  to  work  in  more  than  one  place  simul- 
taneously. Private  practice  is  not  forbid- 
den. 

The  transference  of  doctors  from  one  place 
to  another  cannot  be  effected  without  the 
consent  of  the  doctor,  except  in  case  of 
natural  calamity. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  passed  a  number  of  mea- 
sures for  the  improvement  of  the  material 
and  legal  status  of  doctors  working  in  va- 
rious branches  of  their  profession. 

The  attitude  to  patients  now  differs  con- 
siderably from  former  times.  The  neces- 
sity for  studying  disease  in  connection 
with  living  conditions  and  the  work  that 
the  patient  happens  to  be  engaged  in  are 
emphasized.  This  method  of  study  makes 
it  possible  to  carry  out  prophylactic  mea- 
sures more  scientifically.  The  rapid  rate 
at  which  industrialisation  is  being  carried 
on,  the  wide  development  of  collective 
and  soviet  farming  has  confronted  the 
USSR  with  the  necessity  of  rapid  training 
of  medical  workers.  This  is  the  reason  for 
the  alterations  in  the  system  of  teaching 
in  the  universities  and  medical  faculties,, 
where,  at  present,  greater  attention  is 
being  paid  to  practical  work  in  hospitals, 
etc.  Large  groups  of  doctors  in  these  in- 
stitutions are  being  drawn  into  the  work 
of  teaching  students,  and  thanks  to  this, 
medical  education  and  the  qualifications 
of  medical  workers  are  being  raised  to  a 
much  higher  level. 


■  ■  ■ 
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New  Soviet  Publications 


«Socialist  Reconstruction 
and  Science*  —  the  organ  of  the 
Departments  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Technical  Propaganda  of  Supreme  Econo- 
mic Council  of  the  USSR.  Published 
10  times  a  year.  The  Scientific  and  Techni- 
cal Press  of  the  Supreme  Econ.  Council. 
A»  1.  Pp.  244. 

Every  year  it  becomes  clearer  that  scien- 
ce and  technical  knowledge  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  recon- 
structing its  life  on  socialist  principles. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  furnish  information  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Soviet  science  and  to  study  the 
latest  achievements  of  Western  European 
and  American  technical  thought.  One  of 
the  channels,  through  which  Soviet  scientists 
and  engineers  can  examine  Soviet  and 
foreign  technical  attainments  and  condi- 
tions, is  the  large  new  magazine  ^Socialist 
Reconstruction  and  Science»,  edited  by 
N.  I.  Bukharin,  M.  Ac.  Sc. 

The  most  prominent  scientists  of  the 
Soviet  Union  take  part  in  this  magazine 
and  scholars  and  engineers  from  Europe  and 
the  U.S.A.  have  been  invited  to  join  them. 

The  journal  covers  a  wide  field.  Every 
number  should  have  an  opening  article, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  link  up  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  work  with  the  tasks 
of  socialist  reconstruction.  The  articles 
fall  into  two  large  groups:  those  on  theore- 
tical questions  and  those  devoted  to  techni- 
cal problems.  A  special  place  has  been  ac- 
corded to  articles  on  the  organisation  of 
science  and  research  work. 

The  journal  will  publish  reviews  of 
foreign  books  on  natural  science  and  techni- 
cal subjects.  The  achievements  of  Soviet 
science  are  noted  under  the  heading  of 
«The  work  of  the  research  institutes  of  the 
USSR».  In  this  section  hitherto  unpublished 
work  of  Soviet  scientists  may  be  included. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  books 
and  magazines,  chiefly  foreign,  now  being 
published.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the 
oura  al  proposes  to  review  all  the  most 
important  scientific  and  technical  publi- 
cations appearing  in  England,  Germany, 
France,  Italy  and  the  USA.  Lists  of  new 
Soviet  and  foreign  books  on  natural  science 
and  general  technical  questions  will  be 
publisched. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  sec- 
tions,  an   account   will  also  be  given  of 


what  is  going  on  in  the  scientific  institu- 
tions, societies  and  industrial  organisations 
of  the  USSR  and  abroad. 

Articles  written  by  Soviet  scientists  just 
returned  from  abroad  and  recounting  their 
impressions  of  scientific  and  technical 
life  in  the  West  and  in  the  USA  will 
be  found  under  the  same  head. 

The  first  number  of  this  magazine  is  an 
extremely  rich  one.  All  the  main  sections 
are  represented  in  full.  In  the  first  seetion 
there  is  a  particularly  interesting  article 
by  Nikolai  Bukharin,  M.  Acad.  Sc.,  on 
«Theory  and  Practice  from  the  point  of 
view  of  dialectic  materialism*,  a  lecture 
read  before  the  Second  International  Con- 
gress on  the  History  of  Science  and  Technics, 
held  in  London.  This  article,  which  is 
witty  and  full  of  interesting  material,  deals 
with  the  problem  of  the  relations  between 
theory  and  practice,  from  both  a  sociolo- 
gical and  gnosiological  standpoint.  The 
concluding  part  of  the  article  treats  of 
theory  and  practice  in  the  USSR  and  em- 
pirical verification  of  historical  materia- 
lism. 

The  as  yet  unfinished  article  by  V.  Vikin 
is  devoted  to  the  capitalist  crisis  and  the 
crisis  in  bourgeois  theories  of  crises.  There 
is  an  excellent  article  by  N.  I.  Vavilov, 
M.  Ac.  Sc.,  on  «The  problem  of  the  origin 
of  agriculture  in  the  light  of  modern  re- 
search*— a  summary  of  many  years  of 
research  by  the  above-mentioned  scientist 
on  the  principal  agricultural  centres  of 
the  world.  Among  other  material  in  the 
main  section  there  are  interesting  articles. 
Prof,  A.  M.  Frumkin  writes  on  «Problems 
of  research  in  physical  chemistry*.  Prof. 
A.  A.  Chernyshev  on  the  «Principal  techni- 
chal  problems  of  electrification*.  Prof. 
A.  I.  Oparin — on  «Technical  biochemistry 
and  its  part  in  industry*,  and  M.  N.  Sorokin 
on  « Industrial  and  technical  problems  of 
the   reconstruction    of    engineering*,  etc. 

The  section  «Reviews*  contains  abundant 
information  on  research  work  in  the  USSR 
and  abroad.  Extremely  interesting  facts 
about  researches  on  peat  are  publisched 
in  <(The  work  of  Research  Institutes*  which 
also  contains  an  account  of  the  activities 
of  the  State  Building  Institute,  and  many 
other  things.  The  bibliographical  section 
contains,  among  others,  N.  Bukharin's 
witty  and  critical  analysis  of  a  new  book 
by  Oswald  Spengler — *Der  Mensch  und  die 
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Technik.  Beitrag  zu  cincr  Pliilosoi)liic  ties 
Lebens». 

In  the  section  of  «Currcnt  Events»  atten- 
tion is  called  to  a  detailed  account  by 
M.  Rubinstein  of  the  Second  International 
Congress  on  the  History  of  Science  and 
Technics,  held  in  the  summer  of  1931  in 
l^ondon. 

The  journal  is  attractively  got  up  and 
'Well-printed. 

• 

International  relations  du- 
ring   the    imperialistic  epoch. 

Documents  from  the  Records  Office,  rela- 
ting to  the  tsarist  and  Provisional  Govern- 
ments—1878— 1917.  Series  No.  3.  Vol. 
I  —  Jan.  14th  —  March  13th,  1914. 
P.P.  XVIII4-6I4.  State  Publishing  House 
for  Social  and  Economic  Press.  Mos- 
cow—  Leningrad.  1931. 

The  publication  of  authentic  documents 
and  first  hand  information  on  Russia 
during  the  epoch  of  Imperialism  has  been 
undertaken  by  a  Commission  attached  to 
the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the 
USSR.  The  material  is  being  edited  by 
M.  N.  Pokrovsky,  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  Acting  Commissar  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  RSFSR.  The  documents 
are  extremely  interesting  and  important. 
During  the  first  few  days  of  its  existence, 
that  is,  immediately  after  the  October 
Revolution,  the  Soviet  Government  made 
a  solemn  promise  to  unmask  the  secret 
diplomacy  that  led  up  to  the  catastrophe 
of  1914.  Towards  the  close  of  1917  secret 
treaties,  hidden  in  the  ministries  of  tsarist 
Russia,  began  to  be  published.  Their 
publication  aroused  immense  interest  all 
over  the  world.  They  were  the  first  docu- 
ments of  their  kind  to  be  published.  This 
first  casual  collection  was  followed  by 
systematically  selected  documents,  that 
threw  light  on  several  problems  and  inci- 
dents of  the  World  War  period.  There  were, 
lor  instance,  the  well-known  publications 
•of  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Foreign 
Affairs  —  «The  Division  of  Turkey  in 
Asia»,  «Constantinople  and  the  Straits», 
«The  European  Powers  and  Greece  during 
the  World  "War»,  a  number  of  publications 
of  the  Central  Records  Office,  valuable 
documents  printed  in  «Krassny  Archive* 
and  so  on. 

A  number  of  other  states  that  took  part 
in  the  World  War  followed  the  example  of 
the  USSR  and  collections  of  documents 
began  to  appear  everywhere.  Literature 
on  the  history  of  international  relations 
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has  been  considerably  enriched  during  llie 
last  few  years. 

Rut  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
principal  questions  were  those  of  the 
origins  of  the  World  War  and  «those  res- 
])C)nsible»  for  it.  The  activities  of  diplo- 
mats during  the  war  still  remain  obscure, 
but  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  this 
field  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  present  the  publication  in  the  USSR 
of  documents  relating  both  to  the  «origin 
of  the  war»  and  to  the  diplomacy  of  that 
time  is  carried  on  systematically.  This 
new  scientific  work  is  being  done  on  a  big 
scale  calculated  to  extend  over  several  vo- 
lumes. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  first  five 
lauge  volumes  of  Series  3  cover  the  period 
from  January  14th  to  August  4th,  1914, 
that  is,  not  cjuite  seven  months.  A  foreign 
edition  is  being  published  in  the  German 
language  in  Germany. 

The  first  volume  that  appeared  recently 
covers  the  period  from  January  14th  to 
March  13th,  1914,  and  includes  more  than 
650  pages  and  444  documents.  From  the 
material  in  this  book  the  gradual  approach 
of  the  war  becomes  clear.  M.  N.  Pokrovsky 
says  in  his  introductory  article — <(The 
war  was  decided  on,  not  in  July  1914,  but 
much  earlier.  The  exact  moment  when  it 
was  decided  upon  cannot,  of  course,  be 
established,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  was  no  such  exact  moment.  None  of 
the  parties  involved  could  say,  when 
exactly  it  was  decided  upon  to  fight  (this 
was  probably  settled  long  before  1914), 
and  that  it  was  decided  to  declare  war  in 
the  summer  of  that  year.  The  moment 
when  the  bomb  was  to  explode  was  uncer- 
tain even  for  the  person  who  laid  it.  But 
the  general  situation,  which  could  only 
result  in  a  European  war  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, came  to  a  head  in  the  winter  of  1913 — 
1914»  (pp.  VIII— IX). 

The  documents  included  in  this  volume 
concern  various  aspects  and  incidents  in 
the  activities  of  the  tsarist  diplomats. 
«The  Russian  documents,  —  as  M.  N.  Po- 
krovsky aptly  remarked, —  naturally  afford 
the  richest  material  for  the  unmasking  of 
the  predatory  policy  of  Russian  imperia- 
lism, that  was  military  and  feudalistic 
in  essence,  but  already  becoming  capita- 
listic* (p.  X).  And  we  do  actually  see  how 
Tsarism  began  to  stretch  out  its  feelers 
towards  the  Near  East  —  Persia,  Turkey, 
and  to  the  Far  East  as  well.  It  is  true  that 
after  the  unsuccessful  Russo-Japanese  war 
the  ardour  for  adventure  in  the  Far  East 
cooled  down  considerably.  In  the  winter 


of  1914,  however,  a  species  of  expiinsiou 
policy  in  Mongolia  and  North  Manchuria 
was  clearly  noticeable.  No  small  number 
of  documents  in  volume  I  bear  witness  to 
the  attempts  to  get  «a  firm  footing*  in  the 
Far  East. 

The  information  about  the  tsarist  policy 
in  Persia  is  extremely  curious.  Here,  in 
spite  of  the  agreement,  Russia  came  to 
loggerheads  with  its  future  ally  —  Great 
Britain.  The  frankly  annexationist  jjolicy 
of  the  tsarist  government  in  Persia,  the 
despotic  conduct  of  the  consuls,  the  obvious 
attempts  to  secure  Persian  Azerbeidjan, 
and  finally,  the  prolonged  and  sharp 
dispute  respecting  the  Trans-Persian  rail- 
way led  more  than  once  to  strained  rela- 
tions between  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 
It  is  curious  to  follow  in  the  published 
documents  all  the  intricacies  of  these 
relations  and  the  attempts  to  regulate  them. 

The  results  of  the  Balkan  and  Italo- 
Turkish  wars  were  sharply  felt.  The  re- 
lations with  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
countries  are  given  a  good  deal,  of  space  in 
these  pages. 

Many  pages  arc  occupied  by  the  dispute 
about  the  well-known  German  military 
mission  of  Liman  von-Sanders.  A  lively 
exchange  of  opinions  on  this  question  took 
place  between  Russia,  France  and  England. 
As  was  to  be  expected  the  problem  of 
straits  which  had  been  debated  in  the 
previous  years  arose  once  more.  In  this 
connection  the  minutes  of  the  special 
conferences  (February,  1st — 8th,  1914)  are 
very  interesting.  These  conferences  were 
presided  over  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Sazonov,  and  attended  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Navy  Staff,  the  Ambassador 
to  Constantinople  and  a  number  of  other 
high  officials  from  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Foreign  Office  (see  document  No.  295, 
pp.  373 — 391).  The  questions  of  landing 
troops,  of  action  on  land  and  sea,  of  means 
of  transportation  etc.,  were  all  discussed 
seriously. 

Long  before  the  Sarajevo  murder  and 
the  Austrian  iiltimatum,  Serbia  appealed 
to"  Russia  to  supply  the  Serbian  army 
with  munitions.  Evidence  of  this  is  contai 
ned  in  the  letter  of  the  president  of  the 
Serbian  Council  of  Ministers,  Pashich,  who 
was  also  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(No.  161,  pp.  192—193).  The  question 
of  subsidizing  Montenegro  was  also  brought 
up. 


Russian  diplomates  tried  to  find  out  Uic 
economic  situation  in  Rumania  and  Bul- 
garia. There  are  the  reports  of  Savinsky, 
the  ambassador  to  Bulgaria,  of  his  conver- 
sations with  king  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  latter  indulged 
in  all  sorts  of  ambiguities  and  adopted 
an  attitude  of  false  friendliness  (No.  157, 
pp.  185—190). 

It  is  natural,  of  course,  that  an  important 
place  in  the  documents  should  be  occupied 
by  the  detailed  reports  of  the  Russian 
ambassadors  to  London  and  Paris.  Here  is 
no  small  quantity  on  material  on  the  po- 
litical situation  on  that  time,  on  the, role 
played  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  on  Poincare, 
Doumergue  and  others.  Isvolsky  frequently 
expressed  his  fears  that  the  French  Cabinet 
of  Doumergue  and  Caillaux  was  too 
radical,  and  that  new  elections  might  put 
in  a  government  of  a  still  more  «left»  ten- 
dency. The  Russian  ambassador  placed 
all  his  hopes  in  [Poincare.  Isvolsky  praised 
the  president  of  the  French  Republic, 
and  called  him  «a  powerful  political  force». 
Along  with  him  Brian,  Millerand,  and 
Barthou  are  marked  out  as  «people  who 
had  made  great  efforts  to  arrest  the  decay 
of  government  life  in  France,  and  to  re- 
turn to  a  more  prudent  policy  at  home  and 
abroad*  (No.  433,  pp.  568—572).  Stephane 
Lausanne,  then  starting  his  journalistic 
career,  is  also  mentioned.  In  a  secret  letter 
sent  by  the  military  agent  in  France  to  the 
quartermaster-general,  dated  January 
22nd,  1914,  we  see  —  «Articles  by  Stephane 
Lausanne  were  printed  in  «Le  Matin», 
under  the  heading  «La  plus  grande  Russie». 
These  articles,  which  sang  the  praises  of 
Russia,  were  unfortunately  not  written  in 
a  sufficiently  serious  vein  and  were  some- 
what fantastic*  (No.  77,  pp.  85). 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  of  a  short 
review  to  exhaust  all  the  wealth  of  mate- 
rial in  the  first  volume  of  documents.  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that  it  is  obvious  that 
this  is  a  mine  of  information  about  the 
World  War.  Europe  is  waiting  for  this 
publication:  Poincare  has  already'  attempted 
to  vilify  it  in  one  of  his  articles  in  defence 
of  war. 

The  Soviet  publication  of  the  documents 
of  the  World  War  should  prove  of  great 
assistance  to  all  research  workers  and  the 
widest  circles'  of  the  public  interested  in 
the  ummasking  of  the  war  and  in  the  fight 
for  peace. 
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FOREIGN  WORKERS  AMJ  SI']  XIALISTS 
TAKE  PART  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE 
FACTORY  AND  WORKS'  COMMITTEES 

Many  of  the  foreign  workers  and  specia- 
lists now  engaged  in  Soviet  industries  take 
an  active  part  in  the  life  of  their  factor^' 
or  workshop,  speak  at  the  production  con- 
ferences, and  make  valuable  suggestions 
for  rationalisation. 

An  election  campaign  for  the  trade  union 
organisations  was  recentlj'  carried  on 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Foreign  workers  assisted  in  the  examination 
of  the  work  of  the  trade  union  organisations. 

A  number  of  factories  have  taken  as 
their  slogan  «Let's  elect  the  best  foreign 
workers  to  the  factory  and  work-shop  com- 
mittees*. 

The  works'  committee  of  «Dynamo»  — 
one  of  the  biggest  of  the  Moscow  works — 
includes  now  as  member  a  German  engineer. 

The  share  taken  by  the  foreign  workers 
and  specialists  in  the  work  of  the  trade  union 
organisations  should  do  much  towards 
making  them  all  feel  more  at  home  in  sur- 
roundings that  are  as  yet  new  to  them,  and 
help  them  to  take  part  in  socialist  con- 
struction. 

A  GREAT  VICTORy  OF  SOVIET  WOR- 
KER-INVENTORS IN  TRANSPORT 

The  People's  Commissariat  for  Transport 
has  organised  groups  of  worker-inventors 
who  fcarry  on  collective  work  according 
to  plan  and  fulfil  the  tasks  set  by  the  Com- 
missariat. 

The  application  of  this  new  method  has 
already  produced  important  results  in  con- 
nection with  Soviet  automatic  coupling. 
The  new  automatic  coupling  was  tested 
with  a  train  that  ran  about  5,000  km. 

During  the  run  shunting  was  carried 
out,  hill-climbing  etc.,  especially  along 
the  North  Caucasian,  Southern  and  Kursk 
lines.  The  train  weighed  4,020  tons,  and 
had  364  axles. 

The  trial  train  was  equipped  with  both 
Soviet  and  foreign  automatic  coupling 
devices.  The  best  results  were  given  by 
the  Soviet  aiitomatic  devices  of  the  Young 
Communist  workers,  Miroshnichenko  and 
the  technician  Bogdanov.  Miroshnichenko's 
device  actually  gave  better  results  than 
had  been  attained  anywhere  in  the  world. 


The  question  of  Soviet  automatic  couj)- 
lings  can,  tlieroforc,  be  regarded  as  comple- 
tely solved.  Tile  rlew  Soviet  system  will 
satisfy  the  demands  of  socialist  recon- 
slriiction  of  railroad  transportation. 

TABLES     OF     HONOUR     FOR  ENGI- 
NEERS AND  TECHNICIANS 

The  Secretariat  of  the  USSR  Central 
Trade  Union  Council  has  resolved  to  found 
tables  of  honour  for  the  engineers  and 
technicians  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  names 
of  all  those  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  struggle  to  carry  out  the  programme 
for  the  third,  decisive  year  of  the  Five 
Year  Plan,  who  have  been  rewarded  cither 
with  the  Lenin  Order  or  the  Order  of  the 
Red  Banner,  will  be  recorded  on  these 
tables. 

A  VICTORY  FOR  THE  SOVIET  CLOTH 
INDUSTRY 

The  first  cloth-printing  mill  in  the 
USSR  has  begun  to  work  in  Moscow.  This 
opens  up  new  possibilities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Soviet  wool  textile  industry. 

The  factory  has  been  able  to  introduce 
a  great  number  of  new  methods,  in  particu- 
lar the  application  of  substitutes  which 
not  only  do  not  render  the  quality  of  the 
goods  inferior,  but  even  improvte  it.  In 
addition,  the  factory  is  employing  an  enti- 
rely new  process  of  dyeing  half-woollen 
goods.  This  method  adds  considerably 
to  the  wearing-quality  of  the  materials 
and  ensures  the  fastness  of  their  colours. 

Persistent  and  careful  study  of  printing 
methods  now  per'mits  the  factorj'  to  fully 
guarantee  the  quality  of  the  dyes  in  thesie 
materials. 

NEW    DEPOSITS    OF    COAL    IN  THE 
KUZNETSK  BASIN 

The  above  were  discovered  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  Kuznetsk  coalfields, 
near  the  Sieberg-Uluss.  The  coal-bearing 
coefficient  of  these  new  deposits  is  25%. 
This  is  exceptional  even  for  the  Kuzbass. 

The  importance  of  the  Sieberg  coal-beds 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  powerful  de- 
posits of  iron  ore  have  been  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sieberg. 


DEPOSITS  OF  COAL  IN  SAKHALIN 


A  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  PAMIRS 


The  geological  expedition  in  llie  Soviet 
Far  East,  headed  by  Prof.  Koslov,  has  fi- 
nished its  researches  in  the  Vladimiro- 
Agnevsky  district  of  Sakhalin. 

Prof.  Koslov  has  given  a  preliminary 
account  of  the  results  of  the  work.  As  far 
as  can  be  ascertained  at  present  there  are 
more  than  100,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  the 
district.  The  more  valuable  seams  are  from 
5  to  7  metres  thick  and  have  particularly 
great  calorific  capacity.  They  were  disco- 
vered near  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Vladimi- 
rovka,  40  Ian  from  Alexandrovsk  and  9  km 
from  the  gulf  of  Tartary. 

CHROMITE  DEPOSITS  IN 
BASHKIRIA 

An  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Bashki- 
rian  Geological  Trust  has,  as  a  result  of 
prospecting  done  during  the  current  year, 
discovered  new  rich  deposits  of  chromite 
near  the  Kaginsky  works  in  Bashkiria. 

The  preliminary  reports  show  that  these 
deposits  are  very  large — up  to  several  hun- 
dred thousands  tons. 

The  expedition  is  continuing  its  work. 
Boring  has  been  begun. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
ENGLISH     SPEAKING  SPECIALISTS 
AND  WORKERS 

Many  of  the  foreign  workers  and  spe- 
cialists residing  in  the  USSR  have  brought 
their  families  with  them.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  question  arose  of  opening  special 
schools,  where  foreign  children  might  con- 
tinue their  education  without  waiting  un- 
til they  had  mastered  the  Russian  language. 
The  first  school  of  this  type  (the  school 
for  English-speaking  children)  has  now 
been  opened  in  Moscow.  There  are  two  work- 
shops, a  mechanical  and  a  wood-wor- 
king, attached  to  the  school.  There  are  also 
chemistry  and  physics  laboratories,  a  mu- 
sic-room, a  well-equipped  gymnasium,  and 
a  dining-room.  In  the  near  future  a  kinder- 
garten division  will  be  opened  for  children 
under  7  years  of  age. 

In  one  of  the  Russian  schools  in  Lenin- 
grad departments  have  been  opened  for 
the  children  of  English  workers  and  spe- 
cialists. 

Instruction  is  carried  on  in  both  these 
schools  by  experienced  foreign  teachers 
and  young  graduates  of  the  English  depart- 
ments of  Soviet  Normal  Schools, 


The  Badakshan  Aulonomuiis  Region  is 
situated  in  the  Pamirs,  at  a  height  of  4,000 
metres  above  sea-level. 

During  the  Tsarist  regime  no  attention 
at  all  was  paid  to  the  civilising  of  this  place. 
More  than  99%  of  the  population  was 
illiterate.  It  can  easily  be  understood,  the- 
refore, that  the  cultural  revolution  carried 
by  the  toilers  of  the  USSR  to  the  most  di- 
stant corners  of  the  country,  was  in  this 
case  fraught  with  great  difficulties.  And 
Badakshan  did  overcome  all  obstacles  and 
has  won  victory  after  victory  in  the  con- 
struction of  socialism  and  the  creation  of 
a  new  civilisation. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  Soviet  Pamirs.  A  regional  newspa- 
per— «Badakslian-i-Surkh»  («Red  Badak- 
shan*) is  now  being  published  in  the  Russian 
and  Tadjik  languages,  in  Khoroga,  the 
chief  town. 

The  appearance  of  a  native  newspaper 
in  the  Pamirs  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  new  and 
important  victory  for  the  national  policy 
of  the  Soviet  government. 

THE     PROGRESS     OF  COMPULSORY 
ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION    IN  THE 
TARTAR  REPUBLIC 

In  the  Tartar  Republic  more  than  31,800 
children,  that  is  91%  of  all  the  children  of 
school  age,  are  now  receiving  an  elemen- 
tary education.  100%  of  those  who  have 
finished  the  elementary  school  have 
been  admitted  into  the  seven-year  school. 

All  the  schools  in  the  Tartar  Republic 
are  connected  with  some  particular  in- 
dustry, soviet  farm,  machine  and  tractor 
station,  or  collective  farm.  Work-shops 
and  work-rooms  have  been  equipped  in 
a  number  of  schools.  The  village  Soviets 
took  an  active  part  in  the  setting  up  of  the 
workshops,  etc.,  and  helped  the  schools 
with  materials  and  with  the  gifts  of  equip- 
ment. They  also  assisted  in  the  creation 
of  the  school  funds  and  with  supplies  of 
provisions. 

A  great  deal  of  work  in  training  teachers 
is  carried  out  in  the  Tartar  Republic. 
Short  courses  are  being  organised,  650  mem- 
bers of  the  Young  Communist  League 
have  gone  into  the  teaching  profession. 

Special  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
construction  of  school-buildings.  96  new 
schools  are  being  built.  The  Tartar  State 
Publishing  House  is  making  every  effort 
to  guarantee  the  schools  with  textbooks 
in  the  native  tongue. 
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THE  TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
KABARDA-BALKARIAN  AUTONOMOUS 
REGION 

Last  year  the  Kabarda-Balkarian  Au- 
tonomous Region  was  cclel)rating  its  lenlli 
anniversary.  In  1931  the  Region  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  cultural 
and  economic  construction.  From  the  back- 
ward country  that  it  was  during  the  tsa- 
rist regime  it  has  become  one  ot  the  most 
advanced  districts  of  the  North  Caucasus. 

One  ot  the  biggest  achievements  Is  the 
completion  in  1931  of  collectivisation  ('mo- 
re tlian  90%)  and  the  resulting  extension 
of  the  area  under  crops  to  much  more  than 
double  that  of  pre-revolutionary  times. 

Industries  for  the  working  up  of  agricul- 
tural products  have  greatly  developed 
here,  and  the  study  of  the  natural  resour- 
ces of  the  district  guarantees  the  further 
development  of  industry. 


The  introduction  of  compulsory  elemen- 
tary education  is  one  of  the  biggest  advan- 
ces Inade.  The  number  of  schools  has  in- 
creased from  33  in  1913  to  250  in  1931. 
Now  the  majority  of  grown-up  people  in 
the  Region  are  literate,  while  before  there 
were  only  3%  of  literate  people  altoge- 
ther. 

The  young  people  flock  to  liie  colleges. 
The  national  script  and  press  is  develo- 
ping. The  network  of  medical  iiist  it  ut  i(ms 
and  centres  is  also  growing. 

The  government  of  the  USSR  intends 
to  carry  out  in  future  a  series  of  measures 
that  will  ensure  the  still  more  rapid  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  growth  of  the  Kabarda- 
Balkarian  Region.  Roads  are  to  be  built 
through  the  far-away  mountain  gorges. 
The  construction  of  the  Baksan  power- 
station  is  being  pushed  on,  and  specifi- 
cations for  new  water-power  stations,  etc., 
are  beiiig  worked  out. 


New  Grrainoplioiie  Records 


The  latest  set  of  gramophone  records 
released  by  the  Mos'cow  Gramophone  works 
shows  a  wide  enough  choibe  to  suit  any 
music-lover  (all  records  mentioned  in  this 
review  are  «Grand»  size). 

Some  of  the  records  of  national  music 
are  extremely  interesting. 

There  is  an  old  historic  song  from  the 
days  when  Russia  was  under  the  Tartar 
yoke  (Rimsky-Korsakov).  It  is  sung  by 
Andreiev  (baritone)  accompanied  by  a 
quartette  of  national  stringed  instruments. 
This  is  number  672. 

«Testament»  by  the  Ukrainian  poet, 
Tarass  Shevchenko,  —  a  duet  suns  by 
Drovyanikov  and  Belugin. 

Two  Russian  songs  (lyric  and  comic) 
sung  by  Anna  Zagorskaya,  accompanied 
by  an  orchestra  of  national  instruments 
(1409,  1410). 

The  songs  of  the  well-knowji  peasant 
singer,  Olga  Kovaleva,  —  couplets  (793), 
shepherd's  song  (with  pipes)  (794),  lyric 
(1217). 

Old  gipsy '  songs  sung  by  Merkholenko 
(contralto)  (453,  253,  1547,  1548),  and 
by  Christophorova  (454,  1549). 

The  very  popular  Piatnitsky  peasant 
chorus  renders  old  and  new,  comic  and 
lyric  dance  songs  (214,  216,  217,  247, 
251). 


Another  peasant  chorus,  conducted  by 
Yarkov  (723,  724,  1501,  1506). 

An  orchestra  of  national  stringed  in- 
struments (played  with  the  hand)  con- 
ducted by  Alexeiev,  gives  various  inter- 
pretations of  Russian  songs  «The  Garden* 
(1396),  «The  Sun  went  down  behind  the 
hill»  (1396),  «Near  the  Town  of  Saratov* 
with  dancing  (1411,  1412),  and  a  fantasy 
of  Glasunov's  on  the  theme  of  Russian 
songs  (1630,  1631). 

The  Andreiev  orchestra  of  national  strin- 
ged instruments,  gives  similar  folk  songs, 
etc.  (139,1413). 

Among  the  numbers  rendered  by  the  quar- 
tette of  national  instrument  directed  by 
Lubimov,  the  following  should  be  noted: 
Russian  songs  (817,  818),  Uzbek  and  Kir- 
ghiz songs  (819,  820). 

Among  those  by  the  1st  ethnographical 
quartette — Tartar  and  Mari  Songs  toge- 
ther with  the  English  horn  (rendered  by 
Nazarov)  (1349,  1350). 

Lastly,  we  must  note  the  records  of  the 
excellent  trio  of  accordion  players  from 
the  Meyerhold  theatre:  the  sailors'  horn- 
pipe from  «The  Red  Poppy»  ballet,  by 
Glier,  the  fantasy  on  the  theme  of  Russian 
songs  (1288,  1683),  the  Ukrainian  dances 
(1286,  1290),  and  Russian  songs  and  dan- 
ces  (1287,  1289). 
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.  PROBLEM  3 
M.  M.  Barulin  (M(Sscow) 

(l8t  prize   at  the   USSR   competition  ot 
the    Ukrainian    Chess     Section  VSFK, 
1930/31) 
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Mate  in  two  moVes. 

White:  K  li2;  Q  a6;  R  h4;  B  gl,  hi;  S  f5, 
16,  P  aS,  b6,  c4,  f2,  g3  (12). 

BXack:  K  c5;  R  b2,  g7;  B  d7,  f8, 
P  a7  (6). 

Those  who  send  the  correct  solution 
■will  receive  the  next  issue  of  our  Review. 

RESULT  OF  USSR  CHESS  TOURNAMENT 

Winner  —  M.   M.  Botvinnik 

The  finals  of  the  USSR  Chess  Tourna- 
ment closed  at  the  end  of  1931.  In  our 
previous  number  we  gave  a  list  of  the 
participants.  The  winner  was  one  of  the 
most  talented  representatives  of  young 
Soviet  chess-players,  a  Young  Communist 
student  of  21  years  of  age  M.  M.  Bot- 
vinnik. His  success  did  not  come  as 
a  surprise  to  us.  When  he  was  only  17  he 
had  already  won  for  himself  the  title  of 
maestro  and  in  the  course  of  the  last 
3  or  4  year's  was  unfailingly  the  victor 
in  all  the  important  contests  in  Lenin- 
grad. His  record  was  13^/2  points  (out  of 
17)  and  he  beat  his  nearest  opponent  by  2 
points.  The  second  place  was  taken  by 
a  young  Moscow  player,  N.  N.  Rumin. 
For  a  long  time  he  kept  at  the  head  of  the 
tournament,  but  after  losing  the  decisive 


game  to  Botvinnik,  dropped  to  the  second 
place  (IIV2  points). 

The  matches  between  Botvinnik  and 
Rumin,  fixed  for  the  near  future,  should 
be  extremely  interesting. 

The  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th  places  were 
won,  at  10  points  each,  by  Bogatirchuk, 
Verlinsky,  Yudovitch  and  Alatortsev.  The 
two  last-named  players  obtained  ,more 
than  50%  of  the  points  and  received  the 
title  of  Soviet  maestros.  This  title  was 
also  won  by  Mazell,  Kirillov  and  Lisitsin. 
As  «Izvestia»  pointed  out,  the  combined 
ages  of  the  five  new  maestros  is  only  106. 

The  maestro  Ilyin-Jenevsky  was  un- 
successful in  the  tournament  (8^/2  points). 
This  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  out  of  practice.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  he  won  his  game  from  the 
winner  of  the  tournament,  M.  Botvinnik, 
which  testified  to  the  high  quality  of 
Ilyin-Jenevsky 's  play. 

The  toiling  masses  of  the  Soviet  Union 
took  a  gi'eat  interest  in  the  tournament. 
In  Moscow  more  than  500 — 700  persons, 
chiefly  young  workers,  watched  the  tourna- 
ment with  intense  interest. 

CHESS  IN  THE  USSR 

The  presidium  of  the  Central  Trade 
Union  Council  approved  the  estimated 
expenditure  on  chess  (in  connection  with 
the  trade-unions)  of  Rbls.  1,400,000,  in 
1932.  This  generous  grant  guarantees  the 
further  progress  of  the  game  among  the 
widest  circles  of  toilers  of  the  USSR. 

At  the  USSR  Women's  Tournament  the 
first  prize  was  won  by  a  Moscow  woman, 
O.  N.  Rubtsova,  who  did  not  lose  one 
game  in  the  tournament  and  had  only 
one  draw.  Rubtsova  has  won  the  first  place 
in  the  USSR  for  the  third  time. 

To  celebrate  the  USSR  Chess  Congress 
a  contest  of  problems  and  etudes,  with 
a  total  prize  fund  of  Rbls.  600,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Central  Committee  of  Prob- 
lemists. All  the  best  Soviet  problemists 
Will  take  part  in  this  contest.  The  results 
will  be  announced  shortly. 
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J.  STALIN 


The  Mayday  of  1932  in  the  USSR 


On  May  1st  the  nations  of  the  Soviet 
Union  celebrate  the  Spring  day  of  the 
solidarity  of  all  workers. 

Originally  the  Maydays  were  celebrated 
secretly  and  the  tsarist  regime  retaliated 
by  Cossack  whips  and  fusillades.  A 
long  way  has  been  traversed  since,  a  way 
of  struggle  and  victories,  and  now  we  are 
celebrating  the  First  of  May  of  the  last 
year  of  the  Five- Year  Plan,  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  new  social  regime  which  pre- 

. vails  over  a  sixth  part  of  the  world. 

3  years  ago  for  the  first  time  the  ban- 
ners of  the  May  demonstrations,  in  Moscow, 
Kharkov,  Tiflis,  Vladivostock,  bore  the 
slogans  of  the  Five-Year  Plan.  The  sceptics 
of  both  hemispheres  and  downright  enemies 
of  the  Soviet  Union  treated  these  slogans  as 
some  "spring  fantasy".  They  refused  to  be- 
lieve and  to  grasp  that  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  mankind  a  social  regime 
could  .gain  a  victory  on  the  basis  of  a  plan 
created  by  means  of  scientific  calculation 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses. 

It  took  three  years,  three  Maydays  to 
persuade  not  only  the  friends  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  but  even  its  enemies  that  the 

I  Five-Year  Plan  is  by  no  means  a  "romance 

I  of  engineering"  as  it  was  called  at  one  time, 
but  a  genuine,  real  heroic  epopee  of  labour 

I  and  revolutionary  will. 

The  Mayday  of  the  present  year,  the 

I  last  of  the  first  Five-Year  Plan,  is  marked 
in  the  USSR  by  new  victories  of  world 
importance. 

An  enormous  dam  has  been  erected  in 
the  Soviet  Ukraine  —  704  thousand  cubic 
metres  of  concrete,  by  means  of  which  the 
power  of  Dnieper  will  feed  the  gigantic 
combine  of  electrical  power,  aluminium, 
steel  ajid  cast  iron. 

On  the  1st  of  May  the  Dnieper  power 

I  stations  will  be  set  into  operation,  —  half 
a  year  ahead  of  the  scheduled  time. 

j  The  construction  of  three  big  power 
stations  on  the  middle  Volga  will  follow 

I  Dnieprostroy  and  will  be  completed  in  1935. 
Far  away  from  the  Dnieper  steppes,  on 
the  boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia  the  So- 
viet   metallurgical    industry    has  broken 
the  world  record. 

The  daily  output  of  the  Magnitogorsk 
j'Unique  Blast-furnace",  as  Stalin  called 
t,  reached  1,037  tons  of  pig-iron  on  the 
58th    day  after  starting  operations.  This 
is  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  labour. 


which  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
USSR  is  mastering  the  heights  of  world 
technique. 

And,  finally,  in  Moscow,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Soviet  Union,  an  enormous 
mass  of  glass  and  concrete,  a  vast  building 
occupying  an  area  of  135,000  square  metres, 
has  been  erected  on  a  vacant  site  in  the 
Simonovo  Suburb. 

This  new  plant  of  Soviet  ball-bearings 
will  give  100,000  bearings  per  day  (24  mil- 
lions annually),  while  all  the  European 
plants  put  together  produce  about 
120,000  bearings  daily. 

Such  are  the  first  victories  of  the  final 
year  of  the  Five-Year  Plan.  The  found- 
ations, on  which  the  edifice  of  socialism 
in  the  USSR  will  be  completed  during  the 
second  Five-Year  period,  have  thus  been 
enormously  widened  and  consolidated. 

Wherein  lies  the  "secret"  of  these  suc- 
cesses? 

In  that  the  toilers  of  the  Soviet  Union 
a.'e  building  up  their .  own  economy  and 
fighting  their  own  battle.  The  matei'ial 
and  cultural  values  could  only  be  created 
on  such  scale  and  at  such  rapid  rate  by 
class-conscious  and  free  labour,  able  to 
overcome  all  the  obstacles. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  builders  of  so- 
cialism found  its  expression  in  the  new 
methods  of  laBour,  which  evolved  in  the 
USSR,  namely  —  socialist  competition  and 
shock  work. 

Lenin  in  1920  wrote,  that  labour  leads 
"from  the  destruction  of  an  agelong  order 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  one.  To  create  a 
new  discipline  of  labour,  to  build  up  new 
forms  of  social  ties  between  men...  is  a 
thankful  and  noble  work". 

The  Five-Year  Plan  is  precisely  the  em- 
bodiment of  this  thankful  and  noble  work. 
This  plan  .trains  the  heroes  of  labour,  the 
shock  brigaders,  the  prototype  of  new  men. 
Our  famous  friend,  Romain  Rolland,  has 
excellently  expressed  this  feature  of  so- 
cialist construction,  when  he  wrote,  that 
in  the  USSR  "not  only  gigantie  factories 
and  powerful  machines  are  being  created 
but  also  millions  of  new  people,  a  whole 
generation  of  fearless,  strong,  healthy,  dis- 
interested people,  inspired  by  a  burnin  e; 
faith  in  the  new  world"  . 

The  second  Five-Year  Plan  which  pro- 
poses the  abolition  of  classes  in  the  USSR 
will  be  a  period  of  radical  reconstruction 


in  the  consciousness  of  men,  their  consist- 
ent emancipation  from  the  remains  and 
prejudices  of  the  old  regime. 

The  calculations  of  the  second  Five- Year 
Plan  allow  us  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  wlial 
the  life  of  the  toilers  will  i)e  like  in  the 
USSR  already  within  the  next  few  years. 

Magnitogorsk  and  Angara  are  new  cen- 
tres of  industrial  life,  which  quite  recently 
presented  nothing  but  wild  steppes  and 
deserts. 

The  number  of  Soviet  farms  and  collect- 
ive farms  is  ever  on  llie  increase.  The 
boundaries  which  marked  the  barbarian 
individual  system  of  farming  have  been  fi- 
nally swept  away.  Endless  fields,  with 
the  aid  of  machine  and  tractor  stations, 
are  cultivated  with  the  latest  tools  and 
machines  produced  at  the  Soviet  works  of 
agricultural  machinery. 

The  cultural  aspect  of  the  country  is 
altering  as  radically  as  its  economic  struc- 
ture. 

Labour  palaces,  factory-kitchens,  sta- 
diums, rest  homes,  communes.  Such  are 
the  distinguishing  trails  of  the  picture 
which  will  be  presented  by  ihe  country 
in  the  nearest  future. 

During  the  second  Five- Year  Plan  the 
Soviet  country  is  bound  to  witness  the  Art 
Magnitostroy  —  works  of  art  worthy  of  the 
epoch  of  great  socialism. 

The  construction  on  such  a  big  scale, 
full  of  striking  ideas,  can  naturally  only 
be  realised  in  an  irreconcilable  struggle 
against  all  the  remains  of  capitalist  ele- 
ments in  the  country,  in  the  domains  of 
economics,  ideas  and  the  living  condi- 
tions. The  toilers  of  the  USSR  are  con- 
ducting this  struggle  and  will  continue  it, 
basing  themselves  on  the  fact  that  the  vic- 
tory of  socialism  in  the  USSR  is  already 
guaranteed,  that  the  question  put  by  Le- 
nin: "who  will  beat  whom"^ — ^  has  already 
been  settled  in  favour  of  socialism. 

Does  it  mean  that  the  masses  of  the  So- 
viet Union  need  now  feel  no  anxiety  about 
the  fate  of  the  .Soviet  State?  Can  the 
workers,  the  collective  farmers,  the  toiling 
intelligentsia  say  that  the  country  of  peace- 
ful labour  lives  now  in  an  environment 
which  is  similarly  peaceful? 

No,  they  cannot. 

On  the  contrary,  everything  goes  to 
prove  that  the  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
from  without,  a  threat  which  was  ever  pre- 
sent throughout  the  whole  period  the 
Soviet  government  has  been  in  existence, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  real  and  per- 
ceptible as  time  goes  on. 


The  Soviet  Union,  a  State  which  did  away 
with  unemployment,  which  is  undeviat- 
iiigly  progressing  in  all  spheres  of  cultur- 
al and  economic  life,  has  to  live  in  I  lie 
environment  of  a  world  in  chaos,  of  an  un- 
precedented crisis,  of  cultural  reaction  and 
of  the  pauperisation  of  masses.  It  is  this 
w^orld,  shaken  by  sharpest  antagonisms, 
which  is  an  ever  present  storm  centre  of 
war.  War  danger  is  conslajitly  coming  up 
and  is  accentuated  owing  to  the  capital- 
ist system  itself. 

For  many  years  a  dispute  has  been  goin;4 
on  with  the  Soviet  Union  about  its  assei- 
tion  that  war  is  inevitable  under  the  pK 
sent  conditions.  Our  opponents  by  w;i\ 
of  refutation  referred  to  such  factors 
the  League  of  Nations,  etc.  Now  even  tho  >■ 
must  regard  this  dispute  as  settled  who 
hitherto  failed  to  grasp  that  war  in  effect 
has  not  ceased  for  a  minute  in  one  form  or 
another,  in  one  part  of  the  globe  or  another. 
The  formula  put  forward  by  Litvinov:  "The 
possibility  of  war  is  proved  by  the  fad 
that  this  war  is  already  taking  place" — is 
irrefutable. 

War  has  not  been  declared  but  it  is  al- 
ready in  progress,  it  is  raging  over  a  huge 
territory   of  the    Far  East. 

Yet  at  the  Geneva  Conference  the  USSR 
proved  to  be  the  only  country  which  declar- 
ed of  its  willingness  fully  to  disarm,  which 
called  all  the  other  States  to  do  so.  Tiiis 
appeal  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Stubbornly  and  persistently  fighting  for 
peace,  giving  proof  of  its  will  to  maintain 
peace  in  spite  of  all  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances  (e.  g.  at  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence) the  USSR  is  equally  stubborn  and 
persistent  in  its  decision  to  uphold  by 
armed  force  the  conquests  of  peaceful  la- 
bour. 

One  of  the  proofs  of  that  determination 
is  that  enormous  love  and  care  bestowed 
in  the  USSR  on  the  Red  Army  —  the 
armed  vanguard  of  the  toilers. 

The  toilers  of  the  USSR,  represented 
by  the  Red  Army,  are  fighting  in  defence 
o''  their  o  w  n  interests,  just  as  they 
work  for  their   own  benefit. 

Tne  moral  strength  of  the  Red  Army 
is  rooted  in  this  organic  connection  be- 
tween the  Red  Army  and  the  entire  mass 
of  the  toilers.  This  moral  strength  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important  military^ 
and  political  factor.  | 

As  regards  the  technical  equipment  ofj 
the  Red  Army  it  is  being  perfected  along 5 
with  the  economic  development  of  the.; 
USSR  and  along  with  the  transformation  I 


of  the  Soviet  Union  into  "a  country  of 
meta),  a  country  of  motors  and  trac- 
tors". 

When  referring  to  the  moral  strength 
of  the  Soviet  Union  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  to  the  sympathies  it  draws  to  itself 
from  the  broad  masses  of  the  toilers  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  a  sympathy  which 
was  strikingly  manifested  already  at  the 
time  of  the  civil  war  and  the  imperialist 
intervention  in  the  young  Soviet  Republic. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  greater  is 
the  danger  of  new  attacks  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  greater  will  be  the  wave  of 
these  sympathies. 

This  largely  applies  to  the  broad  circles 
of  foreign  scientists,  technicians  and  artists. 

V,  Molotov  in  a  speech,  which  we  partly 
reproduce  in  the  present  issue,  was  able 
to  refer  to  most  important  foreign  authors 
and  scholars,  who  are  openly  expressing 
their  sympathy  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  USSR 
and  the  whole  world  are  under  an  im- 
mediate threat  of  war,  the  role  played  by 
the  friends  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  becoming 
far  more  important. 

Their  task  will  be  to  make  public  con- 
creie  facts  proving  the  preparation  of  war 
and  to  destroy  illusions  to  the  effect  that 


,,all  is  right  with  the  world"  and  that  there 
is  no  need  to  talk  of  any  immediate  dan- 
ger. Such  illusions  are  spread  precisely 
by  those  who  are  preparing  war. 

War  in  the  East  is  of  international  im- 
portance. The  events  which  are  taking 
place  out  tliere  are  with  thousands  of  threads 
connected  with  the  various  interests  of 
the  big  powers  of  the  West  and  of  the 
East,  and  especially  with  the  preparation 
of  war  against  the  USSR. 

It  is  in  times  of  danger  that  friendship 
is  tes;ed.  Now,  when  the  war  danger  is  so 
acute,  every  manifestation  of  friendship 
for  the  Soviet  Union  is  of  special  value. 

It  is  now  a  question  of  a  friendly  atti- 
tude towards  a  country,  which  is  estab- 
lishing new  social  forms  of  life,  which  is 
opening  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
civilisation,  which  is  fighting  for  the  real- 
isation of  ideas,  such  as  have  agitated 
the  best  minds  of  mankind.  The  well  known 
Soviet  writer,  Leonid  Leonov,  declared 
recently  the  following  in  his  appeal  to. 
foreign  friends  of  the  USSR  in  view  of 
the  preparation  of  an  anti-Soviet  war  : 
"The  USSR  is  not  only  the  first  proletarian 
State.  The  USSR  is  the  real  symbol 
of  that  true  humanity,  for  which  each 
of  you  has  been  striving." 


The  last  cubic  metre  of  concrete  has  been  pen  cd  on  the  dam  of  Dniep'-ostroy 
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The  Soviet  Union  Fights  for  Peace 


THE  USSR  DEMANDS  COMPLETE  DISARMAMENT 
AS  GUARANTEE  AGAINST  WAR 

(From    M.   Lilvinov's  speech    at    the   Disarmament  Conference) 


THE    POLICY    OF    THE    USSR    IS  A 
POLICY    OF  PEACE 

The  Soviet  Government  is  not  taking 
part  in  this  conference  on  account  of  form- 
al obligations,  and  not  under  any  sti- 
mulus from  outside.  From  the''  \ery  first 
days  of  its  existence  it  condemned  war 
as  an  instrument  ot  national  policy,  by 
deeds  as  well  as  by  words,  declared  against 
all  contributions  and  territorial  annex- 
ations, and  tlie  oppression  of  any  nation 
by  any  other,  and  proclaimed  the  principle 
of  national  self-determination .  Ever  since 
it  has  in  its  own  policy  pursued  with  strict 
consistency  the  line  of  peaceful  and  lojal 
co-operation  with  other  States.  Once  war 
is  excluded  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy,  the  Soviet  Government  sees  no  need 
for  maintaining  armies  and  other  armed 
forces  and,  on  its  first  appearance  at  an 
international  conference  —  at  Genoa  ten 
years  ago  —  it  proposed  total  general  dis- 
armament as  the  only  way  of  putting  an 
end  to  war.  It  renewed  this  proposal  as 
soon  as  it  was  invited  to  take  part  in  tiie 
work  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for 
Disarmament.  In  making  this  proposal 
my  government  took  into  consideration 
the  demands  and  claims  of  the  peoples 
throughout  the  world  as  well  as  the  spirit 
of    its    own  people. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  urged  at  the 
Preparatory  Commission  the  speediest  pos- 
sible realisation  of  its  proposal.  At  the 
same  time  we  pointed  out  the  imminent 
danger  of  new  wars  and  that  the  ojily 
meaijs  of  averting  this  danger,  under 
the  economic  system  existing  in  most 
countries,  would  be  total  disarmament, 
and  that  no  treaties,  pacts,  protocols  or 
international  organisations  could  create 
real  security  for  all  countries.  Our  point 
of  view  was  disputed  in  the  Commission. 
Our  warnings  as  to  the  imminent  possibil- 
ity of  new  wars  were  ridiculed.  We  were 
accused  of  pessimism  and  of  exaggerating 
the  danger.  "We  were  told  that  it  was  <sc- 
curity»  that  was  required  and  that  this 
security  could  be  achieved  by  a  system  of 
treaties,  protocols  and  other  inlernatioiial 


undertakings,  suggested  by  the  League  cf 
Nations,  and  that  there  was  no  huris 
about  disarmament. 

\VHO  STANDS  FOR  PEACE  AND  WIU) 
IS  AGAINST  IT 

It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  infer 
from  what  I  have  said  that  the  Soviet 
Delegation  denies  the  importance  and  ef- 
ficacy of  all  other  ways  of  consolidatin; 
peace  short  of  total  disarmament.  Thi 
Soviet  Government  has  shown  its  readines 
for  international  co-operation  by  takinj 
part  in  a  series  of  international  congresses 
and  organisations  and  by  the  proposal! 
which  it  brought  before  them . 

Nor  do  we  underrate  the  importance  o 
international  treaties  and  undertakings  fo 
peace.  My  government  adhered  to  the  192! 
Paris  Treatj'  at  the  time  and  even  jrtit 
it    into    force    with    neighbouring  Stales 
earlier  than  it  was  done  by  the  Treaty's 
own  initiators.  My  government  itself  makes 
a  practice  of  concluding  mutual  non-ag-; 
gression  pacts  which  it  considers  infinilcly 
more  significant  than  multi-lateral  or  gc-j 
neral  treaties.  It  has  always  proposed  non-' 
aggression  pacts  to  all  States.  These  pacts* 
are  a  kind  of  acid  test  for  making  olher^ 
States  display  their  spirit,  whether  peaceful- 
er the  reverse.  When  a  pact  proposed  byj 
us  to  a  State  is  immediatelj'  accepted  and  ] 
put  into  force,  a  certain   stability  in  th 
relations  between  the  two  States  may  be 
affirmed ,  When  such  a  proposal   is  not 
immediately  accepted  but  considered  fof{ 
years,  and  even  after  the  first  letter  o 
the    signature    has    been     appended  t 
it,  a  period  of  meditation  ensues,  and  th 
completion  of  the  signature  is  postpone 
there  is  naturally  less  feeling  of  confid.! 
ence.    But    still  more  serious  doubts  oj 
a  peaceful  spirit  arise  with  regard  to  Stat 
which   categorically   reject   proposals  foi 
the  conclusion  of  a  pact  of  non-aggressior 
either  on  some  excuse  or  otlicr,  or  withou 
giving  any  excuse.  It   is  then  obviousl 
impossible  to  deny  the  importance  of  hv 
ternational  pacts  as  a  means  of  discover 
ing  the    peaceful    or  hostile  attitude  oj 
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another  State.  In  addition  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  conclusion  of  a  non-aggres- 
sion pact  increases  tlie  guilt  of  the  aggres- 
sor in  cases  of  disturbance  of  the  peace . 
Such  pacts  cannot,  however,  be  consider- 
ed an  actual  guarantee  against  war. 
Total  and  general  disarmament  is  the 
only  effective  guarantee  against  war  and 
its  devastating  effects. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  submitted  to  the 
Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference  a  draft  convention  for 
total  disarmament,  to  be  realised  in  the 
course  of  four  years.  This  was  four  years 
ago,  and  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that 
if  our  proposal  had  been  accepted  at  the 
time,  the  events  in  the  Far  East  would 
not  have  occurred,  there  would  have  been 
no  threats  of  a  hew  world  war,  and  the 
economic  crisis,  now  being  almost  univers- 
ally experienced,  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  less  acute. 

SECURITY    OF   THE   SOVIET  UNION 
MENACED 

The  country  I  represent  is  in  a  less  fa- 
vourable position  as  regards  security  than 
other  countries.  Only  14  years  ago,  it  was 
the  object  of  armed  attack  on  all  its 
frontiers,  of  blockade  and  of  political  and 
economic  boycott.  For  14  years  it  has 
been  the  object  of  indescribable  slander  and 
i hostile  campaigns.  Even  now  many  States, 
including  one  of  the  strongest  naval 
powers,  do  not  conceal  their  hostility  to  it, 
I  even  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  estab- 
lish normal  peaceful  relations,  and  many 
;States  maintaining  normal  relations  with 
it  have  refused  to  conclude  or  confirm  pacts 
of  non-aggression.  The  present  events  in 
the  Far  East,  which  have  evoked  univers- 
al alarm,  cannot  but  cause  special  an- 
xiety in  the  Soviet  Union,  owing  to  its 
geographical  nearness  to  the  theatre  of 
these  events,  where  huge  armies  are  operat- 
ing, and  where  anti-Soviet  Russian  emi- 
gr6s  are  mobilising  their  forces.  Despite 
all  this  I  am  empowered  to  declare  here 
the  readiness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  disarm 
to  the  same  extent  and  at  the  same  rate  to 
which  the  other  powers,  first  and  foremost 
those  actually  at  its  borders,  may  agree. 

TO  ORGANISE  PEACE  BY  CREATING 
SECURITY  AGAINST  WAR 

But  before  taking  up  the  question  of 
partial  disarmament,  the  Soviet  Deleg- 
ation wishes  to  appeal  to  the  conference 
as  follows. 


Tlie  political  and  economic  differences 
existing  between  various  States  have  be- 
come considerably  intensified  since  the 
Great  War  and,  owing  to  the  crisis,  are  in- 
evitably and  rapidly  leading  to  a  new  arm- 
ed conflict  between  nations.  This  conflict, 
owing  to  modern  improvements  in  the  wea- 
pons of  destruction,  threatens  humanity 
with  incredible  disasters,  unprecedented 
devastation.  The  impending  menace  of 
war  is  causing  universal  alarm  and  arous- 
ing universal  suspicion.  This  alarm  and 
suspicion,  together  with  the  burden  of 
taxation  imposed  upon  the  people  for  the 
maintenance  by  States  of  huge  armed 
forces  are  nourishing  and  intensifying  the 
present  economic  crisis,  which  is  felt  in 
all  its  weight  first  and  foremost  by  the 
working  classes.  In  these  circumstances  the 
task  of  the  hour  is  not.  the  repetition  of 
any  attempt  to  achieve  the  reduction  of 
armaments  or  war  budgets,  the  realis- 
ation of  which  is  bound  to  come  up  against 
tremendous  obstacles,  but  the  actual  pre- 
vention of  war,  through  the  creation  of 
effective  security  against  war.  This  task 
can  only  be  carried  out  by  means  of  total 
and    general  disarmament. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  will  move  a  re- 
solution to  this  effect,  convinced  as  it  is 
that  there  would  be  no  external  obstacle 
to  the  carrying  out  of  general  disarmament 
if  the  governments  here  represented  show 
their  readiness  for  it. 

THE  TASKS  OF  THE  USSR  ARE 
PEACEFUL  TASKS 

The  sole  aim  of  the  Soviet  Government 
is  the  building  up  of  socialism  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
first  Five- Year  Plan,  of  colossal  achieve- 
ments in  every  sphere  of  economic  life, 
it  seems  to  the  Soviet  Delegation  that 
what  has  been  obvious  from  the  beginning 
must  by  now  be  as  clear  as  daylight  to 
all  and  sundry — 'namely  that  the  Soviet 
Union  requires,  neither  the  increase  of 
territory,  nor  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  other  nations,  to  achieve  its  aim,  and 
could  therefore  do  without  army,  navy, 
military  aviation  and  all  other  forms  of 
armed  forces.  It  does,  however,  require 
the  assurance  that  there  will  be  no  attempts 
against  Soviet  territory  either  and  that 
other  States  will  not  interfere  in  its  intern- 
al affairs  and  that  its  peaceful  economic 
construction  will  not  be  tampered  with 
from  without.  It  will  only  feel  this  assur- 
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ance  if  other  Stales  also  agree  to  give  up 
tlieir  armed  forces. 

Now,  when  the  whole  world  is  going 
through  an  unprecedented  economic  crisis, 
which  is  shaking  the  edifice  of  the  capi- 
talist system  to  its  foundations,  the  masses 
of  the  people  suffering  from  unemploy- 
ment to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown, 
from  universal  wage  reductions,  threatened 
by  still  further  economic  upheavals,  the 
full  burden  of  which  the  ruling  classes 
readily  shift  on  to  their  shoulders,  must  be 
relieved  as  far  as  possible  from  the  threat 
of  the  catastrophy  of  war,  which  the  course 
of  the  economic  crisis  is  making  more 
and  more  imminent.  Security  against  war 
must  be  created.  This  security  can  never 
be  achieved  by  roundabout  ways,  but  only 
by  the  direct  way  of  total  general  disar- 
mament. This  is  no  communist  slogan. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  SOCIALISM  IS  THE 
SUPREME    GUARANTEE     OF  PEACE 

The  Soviet  Delegation  knows  that  the 
triumph  of  socialist  principles,  removing 
the  causes  giving  rise  to  armed  conflicts, 
is  the  only  absolute  guarantee  of  peace. 
So  long,  however,  as  these  principles  pre- 
vail only  in  one  sixth  of  the  world,  there 
is  only  one  means  of  organising  security 
against  war,  and  that  is  total  and  general 
disarmament .  One  proof  of  its  practicability 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  by  a  State 
with  a  population  of  over  1(50  million. 

We  hope  that  the  responsible  represent- 
atives of  States  here  present  will  treat 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  Soviet  Deleg- 
ation with  the  seriousness  which  the  pro- 
blem of  assuring  to  all  nations  real  secur- 
ity against  war,  real  peace,  deserves. 


THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  JAPAN  ^ 


It  is  now  over  five  months  since  the 
Japanese  troops  have  occupied  Mukden, 
the  capital  of  Manchuria,  and  that  an  armed 
conflict  began  in  the  Far  East,  which  is 
now  assuming  ever  wider  proportions. 
Since  that  period,  not  a  day  passed  which 
did  not  bring  with  it  a  new  intensification 
of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East,  not  a  single 
wire  was  sent  from  that  quarter  which 
did  not  bear  out  the  extraordinarily  great 
importance  of  the  events  that  are  taking 
place.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  public 
opinion  of  the  Soviet  Union  watches  with 
particular  attention  the  events,  some  of 
which  are  developing  close  to  the  very 
frontiers  of  the  USSR. 

The  USSR,  since  the  very  first  days 
of  the  Far-Eastern  conflict,  took  up  the 
position  of  strict  neutrality.  The  sympa- 
thies of  the  toilers  of  the  vSoviet  Union 
for  the  Chinese  people,  suffering  from  the 
oppression  of  imperialist  exploiters,  are, 
of  course,  an  undisputed  fact.  But  this 
sympathy  for  the  struggle  of  liberation  on 
the  part  of  Chinese  workers  and  peasants 
in  no  way  infringes  that  undeviating  line 
of  strict  non-interference,  which  naturally 
flows  from  the  general  policy  of  peace 
pursued  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Owing  to 
this    consistent    attitude    of    the  Soviet 

^  Translated  from  «Izvestia»  of  March 
4th,  1932. 


Government  towards  the  events  in  Manchu- 
ria, the  provocative  slanderous  anti-Soviet 
attacks  crumbled  down  one  after  another. 
Suffice  it  to  recall  the  fate  of  the  extensive 
campaign  of  slander  about  the  alleged 
assistance  lent  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
General  Ma,  a  campaign  now  completely 
exposed  before  the  entire  world.  The  Soviet 
policy  of  non-interference  and  of  preserv- 
ing peace  has  obtained  a  universal  recogni- 
tion even  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Soviet  country.  This  policy  followed 
by  the  USSR  was  at  last  recognised  by 
the  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
losizava,  who  confirmed  in  the  Japanese 
Parliament  that  the  Japanese  government 
recognises  the  fact  of  absolute  neutrality 
and  non-interference  being  observed  on 
tlie  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

None  the  less,  we  are  now  witnessing 
a  further  revival  of  anti-Soviet  intrigues 
in  Manchuria.  We  are  witnessing  a  whole 
system  of  provocative  measures,  v;hose- 
significance  may  in  no  wise  be  under- 
estimated. An  abnormal  situation  is  being 
created  on  our  Far-Eastern  frontiers,  one 
that  demands  serious  attention  on  our 
part.  This  unwholesome  atmosphere  may' 
be  illustrated  by  the  information  concern- 
ing a  statement  made  by  a  representative, 
of  the  Japanese  Ministry  for  Foreign  Af 
fairs.  The  latter  based  his  statement  o 
the  information  supplied  by  the  Japanes 
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Consul  General  in  Vladivostok,  who  in  his 
turn  being  apparently  unable  to  find  other 
sources  of  information,  referred  to  a  "trust- 
worthy foreigner".  The  nature  of  this  in- 
formation based  on  unscrupulous  inven- 
kions  and  combining  obvious  falsehoods,  is 
flagrantly  proclaiming  its  specific  purpose. 
For  this  reason  alone  there  would  be  no 
necessity  of  refuting  the  provocative  in- 
ventions about  a  Japanese-Soviet  clash, 
which  was  alleged  to  be  imminent  for  in 
the  opinion  of  this  "foreigner",  the  "bol- 
sheviks hate  the  Japanese",  nor  is  there 
any  necessity  of  refuting  the  falseness  of 
the  information  concerning  the  concentr- 
ation of  a  Soviet  army  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  in  the  vicinity    of  Vladivostok. 

However,  at  this  moment  it  is  not  only 
in  this  circumstance  that  we  are  interested. 
What  interests  us  most  is  the  fact  that  Japan- 
ese politicians,  in  order  to  appraise  the 
present  situation  in  the  Far  East,  are 
drawing  their  material  from  poisoned  wells, 
i  instead  of  treating  facts  with  due  atten- 
tion. These  facts  go  to  prove  on  the  one 
hand  the  consistent  peaceful  position  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
such  development  of  events,  which  makes 
ponder  every  genuine  supporter  of  peace. 
And  this  appraisal,  a  conscientious  analysis 
of  the  environment  show  that  the  least  the 
Soviet  Union  must  do  at  this  moment,  is  to 
take  all  the  necessary  and  possible  measures 
{for  the  protection  of  the  inviolability  of 
its  frontiers  from  attacks  from  without. 

And,  indeed,  do  not  the  facts  bear  this 
out?  Did  we  not  observe  during  the  last 
months,  weeks  and  even  days  a  most  se- 
rious increase  in  anti-Soviet  provocative 
plots,  which  are  constantly  arising?  It  is 
impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  very 
responsible  representatives  of  the  Japanese 
military  circles,  and  not  only  military 
circles,  are  openly  raising  the  question 
of  an  attack  on  the  USSR  and  of  wresting 
from  it  the  Maritime  (Primorye)  and  the 
Trans-Baikal  regions.  We  are  in  possession 
of  -documents  emanating  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  highest  military  circles 
of  Japan,  wliich  contain  plans  of  an  attack 
on  the  USSR  and  plans  of  capturing  its 
territory. 

One  of  these  documents  contains  the 
following  passage:  "As  regards  the  question, 
whether  Japan  should  start  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  my  opinion  is  that  it 
is  necessary  for  Japan  to  strike  the  path 
of  a  firm  policy  in  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  be  ready  for  war  at  any  mo- 
ment. The  cardinal  aim  of  this  war  consists 


not  so  much  in  safeguarding  Japan  from 
communism,  as  in  obtaining  possession  of 
the  Soviet  Far  East  and  Eastern  Siberia." 

Another  document  states  as  follows: 
"A  Japan-Soviet  war,  taking  into  account 
the  state  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  USSR 
and  the  conditions  in  foreign  States,  must 
be  waged  as  soon  as  possible.  We  musi 
realise  that  as  time  goes  on  the  situation 
grows  more  and  more  favourable  for  them. 
I  regard  it  as  necessary  that  the  Imperial 
government  should  follow  a  policy  calcul- 
ated to  bring  about  war  with  the  USSR 
within  the  shortest  possible  period." 

The  same  document  states:  "It  is  quite 
possible,  in  spite  of  our  strategy  of  crush- 
ing and  the  tendency  to  bring  matters 
speedily  to  a  head,  that  owing  to  various 
conditions  we  shall  be  unable  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
proposed  plan  of  action.  There  arises 
an  extremely  important  question  of  the 
final  moment  in  our  military  operations. 
Naturally,  we  shall  have  to  effect  an  ad- 
vance up  to  the  Lake  Baikal.  As  regards 
the  further  advance  to  the  West,  this  must 
be  decided  upon  in  accordance  with  the 
general  situation,  which  will  arise  by  that 
time,  and  this  will  depend  especially  on 
the  conditions  of  those  States,  which  will 
advance  from  the  West.  In  case  we  stop 
on  the  Trans-Baikal  railway  line,  Japan 
will  have  to  incorporate  fully  the  occupied 
Far-Eastern  Region  into  the  possessions 
of  the  Empire.  On  this  territory  our  troops 
must  be  stationed  as  military  settlements, 
i.  e.  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  must  be 
prepared,  after  we  have  effected  that  occup- 
ation, to  bide  our  time  awaiting  the  subse- 
quent course  of  events.  Since  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  Japan  to  deal  a  mortal  blow  at 
the  Soviet  Union  by  means  of  war  in  thv 
Soviet  Far  East,  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  our  war  must  be  strategic  pro- 
paganda, by  means  of  which  we  shall 
have  to  involve  the  Western  neighbours 
and  other  States  into  war  with  the  USSR 
and  to  cause  a  disintegration  within  tht 
USSR  by  making  use  of  the  white  groups 
within  and  outside  the  Union,  of  other 
nationalities  within  the  USSR,  and  of 
all  anti-Soviet  elements.  The  present  po- 
sition of  the  USSR  is  very  favourable 
for  carrying  out  these  combinations." 

Finally,  one  more  extract  of  a  similar 
kind:  "Considering  the  general  condition 
of  the  country,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  at  the  present  time 
the  USSR  is  unable  to  wage  war.  The  pre- 
sent moment  is  exceptionally  favourable 
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for  our  Empire  to  embark  on  the  solution 
of  the  Far-Eastern  problem.  The  "Western 
States  bordering  ou  the  USSR  (Poland, 
Rumania)  are  able  now  to  act  in  concert 
with  us,  but  this  possibility  will  gradually 
decrease  with  every  year." 

May  be,  the  contents  of  these  documents 
could  be  regarded  as  the  exposition  of 
the  personal  opinion  of  their  authors. 
But  these  authors  of  aggressive  plans  are 
men  holding  such  responsible  positions 
that  even  their  personal  opinions  could 
not  fail  to  have  a  serious  political  weight 
and  forces  us  to  treat  with  necessary  vigil- 
ance and  attention  everything  that  is 
taking  place  at  our  Far-Eastern  borders. 

No  impartial  politician  can  ignore  the 
sj'mptomatic' significance  of  the  fact  that 
for  two  months  the  Japanese  government 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  return  an 
answer  to  the  Soviet  proposal  concerning 
the   conclusion  of  a  non-aggression  pact. 

An  extremely  characteristic  trait  is  also 
the  anti-Soviet  intrigues  in  Japan  in  con- 
nection with  questions  bound  up  with  the 
fisheries.  A  campaign  conducted  by  very 
influential  Japanese  circles  is  in  reality 
connected  with  the  convention  on  fisheries 
only  in  so  far  as  it  obviously  has  for  its 
purpose  to  break  up.  that  convention,  the 
strict  observance  of  which  the  Soviet  Go- 
vernment has  always  regarded  and  continues 
to  regard  as  absolutely  necessary.  This 
campaign  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  fisheries  and  is  the  expression 
of  the  aggressive  plans  of  those  Japanese 
circles,  who  would  like  to  have  an  absolutely 
free  hand  in  the  Far-Eastern  waters  and 
to  realise  still  "wider  plans  of  conquest". 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  inspirers  of 
the  Japanese  policy  in  Manchuria  cannot 
divest  themselves  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  anti-Soviet  work  of  the  White 
Guardists,  who  are  now  in  high  spirits. 
The  Japanese  governing  circles  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  always  emphasise 
their  "ignorance"  of  the  work  of  the  White 
emigres  in  Manchuria,  will  not  be  able, 
Ave  believe,  to  deny  the  fact  that  the  activity 
of  the  White  Guardists  has  revived  pre- 
cisely after  the  occupation  of  Manchuria 
by  the  Japanese  troops  and  is  increasing  in 
proportion  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
Japanese  influence  in  Manchuria.  We  could 
quote  endless  indications  bearing  out  the 
fact  that  the  aggressive  activity  of  the 
White  Guardists  in  Manchuria  is  immediat- 
ely connected  with  the  Japanese  occupation. 
We  need    hardiy  mention    that  the  White 


emigres  themselves  write  about  this  acli\- 
ity  with  absolute  frankness.  In  absoluteh 
all  the  organisations  of  Emigres  in  Paris 
reports  are  read  on  the  role  of  Japan  as 
the  protectress  of  the  anti-Soviet  work 
of  the  White  Guardists.  As  early  as  January 
last,  "  Vozrozhdenie"  wrote:  "Japanese 
public  men  have  repeatedly  emphasis- 
ed that  they  place  exceptional  hopes  in 
Russians,  who  are  hostile  to  the  USSR." 
"Foreign  observers  also  repeatedly  emphas- 
ised the  connection  between  the  Japanese 
plans  and  the  anti-Soviet  plots  of  the  While 
Guardists.  Thus,  e.  g.  the  "New  York  He- 
rald Tribune"  wrote  at  the  end  of  January 
as  follows:  "The  fact  that  the  White  Guard- 
ists welcomed  enthusiastically  the  arrival 
of  the  Japanese  in  Kharbin  suggests  that 
Japan  gave  secret  promises  to  these  ever 
liopeful  people."  The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  German  newspaper  "Berliner  Bor- 
senzeitung"  informed  on  February  28th; 
"The  White  Guardists  have  achieved  a 
great  deal;  a  new  dangerous  storm  centre 
has  been  created  on  the  Soviet  frontier." 
We  can  also  quote  the  report  of  the  offi-  ; 
cially  inspired  Dairen  Japanese  newspaper 
"Mansyu-Nippo",  which  stressed  the  cir- 
cumstance that  "since  the  formation  of 
the  new  government  in  Manchuria  the 
White-Guardist  movement  has  revived  to 
an  extraordinary  extent." 

Such  are  the  facts,  a  sob^  estimation 
of  which  shows  a  strengthening  of  aggressive  . 
tendencies,  directed    against    the    USSR,  i 
in  Manchuria,  occupied  by  Japan.  Such 
are  the  facts,  which  require  vigilance  and 
necessary  measures  for  the  protection  of  ^ 
the  territory  of  the  USSR  against  attempts 
to  invade  it  from  without. 

The  peaceful  policy  of  the  USSR  is  not  • 
a   policy   of  ignoring  facts.  We  have  re- 
peatedly shown  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  ' 
not  be  ensnared  by  provocative  plots  and  ^ 
that  at  the  same  time  the  USSR  knows 
how  to  expose  and  smash  provocative  plots, 
engineered  against  the  USSR.    The  Soviet 
Government    followed,    follows    and    will  ^ 
follow  a  firm  policy  of  peace  and  a  policy  i 
of  non-interference  in  the   events  which  j 
are  now  taking  place  in  China.    However,  j 
this  by  no  means  signifies  that  the  Soviet  \ 
Union  will  allow  to  anj'one  to  infringe  on 
the  inviolability  of  Soviet  frontiers,  to 
invade  its  territory  and  to  seize  even  the. 
t^mallest  part  of  Soviet  land.  ] 

"We  do  not  want  a  single  foot  of 
foreign  land,  but  we  shall  not  yield  to 
an3'one  a  single  inch  of  our  own." 
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The  Second  Fiye-Year  Plan 


THE  PRINCIPAL  TASKS   

Resolution  carried  by  the  XVIIth  Conference  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  USSR 
in  connection  with  the  reports  of  V.  Molotov  and  V.  Kuibyshev 


The  successes  of  the  first  Five- Year 
Plan  have  prepared  the  ground  for  the 
continued  and  even  more  powerful  growth 
of  socialism  in  the  USSR. 

The  J^Vnth  Conference  of  the  Party 
holds  that  the  vast  natural  wealth  of  the 
country,  the  bolchevist  rate  of  socialist 
construction,  the  growing  activity  of  the 
masses  of  workers  and  collective  farmers, 
and  the  correct  line  of  the  Party  fully 
guarantee  such  development  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces  of  socialist  economy  in  the 
second  Five- Year  Plan,  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  capitalist  elements  in  the  USSR 
will  be  completely  wiped  out. 

The  conference  holds  that  the  chief 
political  task  of  the  second  Five-Year  Plan 
is  completely  to  do  away  with  the  capi- 
talist elements  and  with  classes  in  gener- 
al; fully  to  destroy  the  causes  giving  rise 
to  class  distinction  and  exploitation;  to 
abolish  the  survivals  of  capitalism  in  eco- 
nomy and  in  the  consciousness  of  people; 
to  transform  the  whole  working  popul- 
ation of  the  country  into  conscious  and 
active  builders  of  a  classless  socialist  so- 
ciety. 

The  welfare  of  the  masses  of  workers 
and  peasants  must  improve  at  a  much 
greater  rate  than  hitherto  as  a  result  of 
the  elimination  of  parasitic  class  elements 
and  the  general  growth  of  national  income 
which  is  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers. 
A  decided  improvement  must  take  place 
in  house-building  and  municipal  con- 
struction. The  conference  holds  that  by 
the  end  of  the  period  of  the  second  F'ive- 
Year  Plan  the  population  must  be  pro- 
vided with  the  main  articles  of  consump- 
tion, including  food  products,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  two  to  three  times  as  much 
as  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  first 
Five- Year  Plan. 

1-  These  tasks  can  be  achieved  only  on 
the  basis  of  a  tliorough  technical  recon- 
struction of  the  whole  national  economy  — 
industry,  transport  and  agriculture. 


The  USSR,  when  entering  the  period  of 
the  first  Five- Year  Plan,  emerged  from 
the  period  of  restoration.  In  the  con- 
cluding years  of  that  period,  it  entered 
on  the  path  of  reconstruction  of  several 
basic  branches  of  national  economy,  parti- 
cularly the  metal  industry,  machine  build- 
ing, coal  mining,  not  to  mention  the  re- 
construction of  the  oil  industry  which 
had  been  accomplished  even  prior  to 
that. 

Particularly  outstanding  is  the  extens- 
ive reconstruction  of  agriculture  which  is 
being  rapidly  readjusted  on  a  new  technical 
base. 

The  successes  achieved  in  this  sphere 
during  the  period  of  the  first  Five- Year 
Plan  mark,  however,  only  the  beginning 
of  the  technical  reconstruction  of  national 
economy.  Yet  the  bolshevist  rate  of  so- 
cialist construction  essential  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  main  tasks  of  the 
second  Five- Year  Plan  cannot  be  assured 
by  the  existing  equipment  of  industry 
and  transport,  let  alone  agriculture,  which 
is  inadequate,  antiquated  and  worn  out, 
unless  a  technical  reconstruction  is  ef- 
fected in  all  branches  of  national  economy, 
unless  these  branches  are  provided  with 
modern  machinery. 

The  XVIIth  Conference  of  the  Party 
holds,  therefore,  that  the  chief  and  decis- 
ive economic  task  of  the  second  Five- 
Year  Plan  is  to  complete  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  whole  of  national  economy,  to 
provide  a  new  technical  base  for  all 
its  branches. 

Of  leading  importance  in  the  technical 
reconstruction  of  national  economy  will 
be  the  part  to  be  played  by  the  Soviet  ma- 
chine-building. The  conference  deems  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  production  by  the 
end  of  the  second  Five- Year  Plan  at  least 
three  to  three  and  a  half  times  as  com- 
pared with  1932,  so  that  all  the  require- 
ments of  reconstruction  in  industry,  trans- 
port,   communication,    agriculture,  trade, 
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etc.,  would  be  met  by  the  production  of 
most  modern  machinery  at  home. 

A  most  important  item  in  the  technical 
reconstruction  of  national  economy  is  the 
creation  of  a  new  energetic  base,  founded 
on  extensive  electrification  of  industry 
and  transport,  and  the  gradual  application 
of  electricity  in  agriculture,  using  for  this 
purpose  the  vast  resources  of  water  power, 
the  anthracite  deposits  of  the  national 
and  local  coal-fields,  the  local  types 
of  fuel  (peat  and  slate).  The  conference 
deems  it  absolutely  necessary  to  generate  in 
1937  at  least  100  milliard  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity  as  compared  with  17  milliard 
in  1932,  to  mine  at  least  250  million  tons 
of  coal,  as  compared  with  90  million  in 
1932,  and  to  increase  the  output  of  oil 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  times. 

The  XVIIth  Conference  of  the  Parly 
holds  that  the  following  tasks  must  be 
put  before  the  most  important  branches 
of  national  economy  in  the  second  Five- 
Year  Plan: 

A.  The  objective  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  is  to  be  at  least  22  million  tons 
of  jiig-iron  in  1937  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  grades  of  steel  for  the  machine- 
building.  To  accomplish  this,  the  metal 
industry  must  be  completely  reconstructed, 
new  plants  must  be  built  and  equipped 
with  modern  powerful  machinery  and  pro- 
vided with  thoroughly  prepared  raw  mate- 
rial, employing  electricity  in  production 
and  utilising  all  by-products. 

B.  The  objective  of  non-ferrous  metal- 
lurgy is  to  be  the  production  of  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  aluminum,  and  precious  metals 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country 
in  the  second  Five- Year  Plan  period.  For 
this  purpose,  the  method  of  selective 
flotation,  of  smelting  pulverised  ore,  new 
types  of  raw  material,  etc.,  must  be  used. 

C.  The  slow  rate  of  development  of  the 
chemical  industry,  as  compared  with  the 
rate  in  the  wiiole  of  national  economy, 
must  be  fully  liquidated.  Special  attention 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  development  of  the 
basic  chemical  industry  and  particularly 
to  the  production  of  fertilisers,  for  which 
purpose  the  re-equipment  of  plants  and 
extensive  new  construction  is  to  be  as- 
sured. 

D.  On  the  railways,  a  complete  recon- 
struction is  to  be  effected  accompanied 
by  the  building  of  about  25,000  to  30,000 
kilometres  of  new  lines;  the  construction 
of  many  new  bridges  across  the  main 
rivers,  the  introduction  of  powerful  en- 
gines and  big  freight  cars,  electrification 


of  several  railways,  extensive  application  of  j 
automatic  couplers  and  thermic  engines,  j 
The  railways  must  be  so  developed  as  f 
to  assure  the  hasty  economic  development  * 
of  districts  and  national  republics,  tlie  - 
requirements  of  which  in  the  past  lia\e. 
been  far  from  met. 

As  to  navigation,  there  must  be  a  re- - 
construction  of  tlie  river  and  sea  fleet; 
the  existing  water  routes  must  be  ini- 
proved  and  new  ones  accpiired,  accom- 
panied by  the  building  of  equipped  river 
and  sea  ports. 

In  regard  to  the  building  of  roads  and 
highways  and  the  jjroduction  of  autonxj- 
biles,  development  must  proceed  at  a  fast- 
er rate  than  in  the  other  types  of  trans- 
portation. 

Communication  by  air  is  to   be   deve-  - 
loped  along  all  main  lines,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  means  of  communication 
with  distant  areas  and  important  indus- 
trial centres. 

There  must  be  extensive  developnuni 
of  all  forms  of  communication,  especial i\ 
radio. 

E.  As  to  the  light  and  food  Industrie  . 
production  in  the  most  important  brancln 
must  greatly  develop  on  the  basis  of  largi 
scale  machinery  and  considerable  exten- 
sion of  the  agricultural  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rial,  guaranteeing   a   trebled   per  capita 
consumption,    having    also    in    view  1i 
need  of  intensive  augmentation  of  the  liglti 
and  food  industries  in  new  areas,  nameh 
in  the  districts  where  the  raw  material 
is  produced. 

The  lumber  industry  which  is  of  extr;  - 
ordinary  importance  in  construction  in 
general  should  be  assured  a  deservii -i 
rate   of  development  and  mechanisaticM 

F.  As  to  the  small  trades  industry,  co-ope 
ation  should  enlarge  the  output  of  goo(N 
of  wide  consumption  and  to  promote  su(  ii 
manufactures  and  trades,  which  supj)I\ 
the  socialised  industry  and  agriculture,  (,n 
the  basis  of  complete  inclusion  of  small 
trades  into  the  co-operation. 

G.  In  agriculture,  socialist  construction 
must  be  completed  so  that  all  collective 
farms  will  be  cultivated  by  machine  and 
tractor  stations  and  farming  in  the  main 
mechanised.  The  task  of  organisational  ami 
economic  consolidation  of  the  collective 
farms  and  socialist  training  of  the  masses 
of  collective  farmers  will  still  be  the  centre 
of  attention  in  the  second  Five- Year  Plan. 

The  State  farms  must  extend  production 
all  along  the  line,  including  the  cultiv- 
ation of  commercial  crops  and  live  stock. 
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They  must  play  a  greater  part  us  models 
of  socialist  organisation  of  farming,  ap- 
plication of  modern  machinery  and  all 
achievements  of  contemporary  agronomy 
and  zootechnics. 

The  development  of  live  stock  and  its 
products  in  the  second  Five-Year  Plan 
must  in  the  main  solve  the  live  stock 
problem  of  the  USSR  just  as  the  grain 
problem  has  been  solved  by  the  Party 
in  the  first  Five-Year  Plan. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  and  flax  must  at 
least  double  and  that  of  sugar  beets  treble. 

All  these  measures  in  agriculture  neces- 
sitate a  still  further  and  more  rapid  deve- 
lopment of  grain  cultivation  so  that  by  the 
end  of  the  period  of  the  second  Five-Year 
Plan  at  least  1,300,000,000  hundred- 
weights of  grain  will  be  produced.  The 
main  task  of  the  second  Five-Year  Plan 
therefore  is  greatly  to  increase  the  yield 
of  collective  and  State  fields  and  to  cope 
with  drought  in  a  bolshevist  fashion. 

2.  The  complete  technical  reconstruc- 
tion of  national  economy  is  inseparably 
linked  up  with  the  task  of  mastering 
technics  by  the  industrial  cadres,  the 
development  of  large  numbers  of  new 
technicians  coming  from  the  workers  and 
peasants,  and  the  raising  of  the  cultural 
level  of  the  entire  mass  of  workers.  The 
fact  that  the  technical  forces  in  the  So- 
viet Union  will  numerically  increase  should 
by  no  means  obscure  the  importance  of 
their  education,  the  importance  of  their 
knowledge  of  all  the  achievements  of 
world  science  and  technics.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  technical  forces 
is  a  most  essential  element  of  bolshevist 
realisation  of  the  tasks  of  the  cultural 
revolution  in  this  country  and  the  suc- 
cessful building  of  socialism. 

The  most  speedy  introduction  of  general 
literacy  in  the  masses;  immediate  raising 
of  the  whole  work  of  technical  education 
and  increased  material  support  from  the 
Government  in  developing  science  in 
USSR  —  these  are  the  immediate  tasks, 
representing  a  fraction  of  the  general 
programme  in  building  socialism  in  our 
country, 

3.  In  order  to  assure  a  bolshevist  tempo 
5f  development  of  the  whole  of  national 
jconomy  and  better  catering  to  the  needs 
>f  the  broad  masses  of  town  and  country 
n  the  matter  of  articles  of  mass  consump- 
•ion,  the  development  of  commodity  cir- 
;ulation  is  of  prime  importance.  The 
levelopment  of  the  circulation  of  com- 
nodities,  particularly  in  retail,   and  the 


use  of  business  methods  in  all  economic 
activity  will  best  stimulate  the  mobilis- 
ation of  the  vast  internal  resources  avail- 
able in  Soviet  economy  which  are  yet  far 
from  being  exhausted.  This  will  acceler- 
ate socialist  accumulation  and  thereby 
strengthen  the  material  basis  of  socialist 
construction.  At  the  same  time,  the  sup- 
ply of  manufactured  goods  and  food  pro- 
ducts for  the  workers  and  rural  toilers 
can  rapidly  improve  only  on  the  basis  of 
extensive  development  of  the  circulation 
of  commodities.  For  this  purpose,  the 
number  of  stores  and  stands  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  trade  must  increase  to  the 
utmost  and  be  provided  with  the  necessary 
technical  equipment.  Only  by  so  doing, 
will  the  ground  be  prepared  for  abolish- 
ing the  rationing  system  and  for  doing 
away  with  centralised  distribution,  which 
is  to  be  replaced  by  extensive  Soviet 
trade. 

The  conference  also  stresses  the  anti- 
bolshevist  character  of  the  "left"  phrases 
about  introducing  direct  "exchange  of  pro- 
ducts" and  about  the  "withering  away  of 
money"  in  the  present  stage  of  socialist 
construction.  The  conference  emphasises, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bourgeois  dis- 
tortion of  the  principle  of  business  me- 
thods expressed  in  the  squandering  away  of 
State  resources,  resulting  in  the  disruption 
of  economic  plans,  is  absolutely  incompat- 
ible with  the  policy  of  the  Party  and  the 
interests  of  the  working  class. 

* 

The  new  successes  of  socialism  will  be 
secured  by  the  working  class  only  in  a 
struggle  against  the  relics  of  capitalism 
by  pitilessly  crushing  the  resistence  of  the 
doomed  capitalist  elements,  by  overcoming 
the  bourgeois  and  petty  bourgeois  pre- 
judices to  be  found  among  the  toilers, 
and  by  persistent  work  in  the  field  of  so- 
cialist education. 

This  means  that  even  in  the  future 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  avoid  intensified 
class  struggle  at  certain  moments,  and 
particularly  in  certain  isolate  districts  and 
separate  parts  of  socialist  construction 
which  at  the  same  time  underlines  the 
inevitability  of  preservation,  and  in  some 
cases  of  increasing  of  bourgeois  influences 
in  separate  strata  and  groups  of  work- 
ing masses;  the  inevitability  for  a  consi- 
derable period  of  class  influences,  hostile 
to  the  proletariat,  penetrating  into  the 
midst    of    workers    and    even     into  the 
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Party.  Considering  which  the  Party  is 
bound  to  face  the  problem  of  fortifying  tlie 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  further 
struggle  with  opportunism,  particularly 
with  the  right  wing  deviation  —  the  chief 
danger  at  the  present  stage. 

The  full  collectivisation  of  agriculture, 
the  growing  number  of  large  State  farms 
and  the  equipment  of  the  collective  and 
State  farms  with  modern  machinery 
which  transforms  farm  labour  into  a  type 
of  industrial  labour,  and  the  considerable 
improvement  of  the  transport  system  and 
circulation  of  commodities  between  in- 
dustry and  agriculture,  create  conditions 
for  the  complete  obliteration  of  the  dif- 
ference between  town  and  country. 

The  rapid  growth  of  socialist  economy 
during  the  period  of  the  second  Fivc- 
Year  Plan  in  the  national  republics  and 
regions  will  provide  a  basis  for  the  eli- 
mination of  economic  and  cultural  back- 
wardness of  the  various  nationalities  in- 
herited from  the  tsarist  capitalist-colonial 
regime. 

In  the  period  of  the  second  Five- Year 
Plan,  the  Soviet  Union  will  occupy  the 
second  place  in  Europe  in  its  technical 
development.  The  work  done  in  the  first 
Five- Year  Plan  towards  the  transform- 
ation of  the  USSR  from  a  country  which 
imports  machines  and  equipment  into  a 
country  independently  producing  machines 
and  equipment,  will  be  completed,  and 
"the  economic  independence  of  the  USSR, 
protecting  the  latter  against  its  conversion 
into  an  appendage  of  capitalist  world 
economy,  will  be  secured"  (XlVth  Congress 
of  the  CPSU). 

All  this  creates  the  possibility  for  the 
USSR  to  catch  up  the  level  of  technical 
and  economic  development  of  the  ad- 
vanced capitalist  countries  in  several 
branches  of  economy. 

The  acute  crisis  in  the  capitalist 
countries  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  com- 
ing downfall  of  the  capitalist  world.  The 
successes  of  socialism  in  the  USSR  are  the 
best  evidence  that  the  socialist  system  has 
advantages  over  the  capitalist  system. 

In  the  capitalist  countries  we  witness  a 
catastrophic  fall  in  production,  the  whole- 
sale closing  down  of  mills  and  factories, 
an  unprecedented  destruction  of  forces  of 


production.  In  the  USSR  wc  witness  a 
tremendous  and  steady  growth  of  produc- 
tion, ever  increasing  construction  of  fac  - 
tories, giant  plants,  mines  and  power  sta- 
tions, a  rate  of  development  of  productive 
forces  inconceivable  under  capitalism. 

In  the  capitalist  countries  we  witness 
frightful  unemployment  of  millions  ol 
workers  and  extreme  impoverishment  oi 
millions  of  farmers.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
unemployment  has  been  done  away  willi 
completely  and  poverty  has  been  wipe  ! 
out.  In  111  is  country,  the  seven-hour  d:i\ 
has  been  introduced  in  the  factories  ai-.d 
mills  and  the  welfare  of  the  masses  ol 
town  and  country  is  constantly  rising. 

All  of  this  makes  the  USSR  a  centre  ol 
attraction  for  the  workers  of  all  countri'.fi 
and  the  oppressed  of  the  world.  The  signi- 
ficance of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  revolu- 
tionary factor  is  growing.  The  USSR  is 
being  strengthened  as  a  base  of  inter- 
national socialism. 

The  XVIIth  Conference  of  the  Parly  ex- 
presses the  firm  conviction  that  the  maim 
tasks  of  the  second  Five- Year  Plan  will 
be  not  only  accomplished  but  exceeded  a 
that  an  actual  and  concrete  economic] 
guidance  and  energetic  struggle  with  bu-1 
reaucracy  will  be  guaranteed  by  all  th^ 
organisations  of  the  working  class;  thad 
the  raising  of  the  productivity  of  labour 
necessary  for  the  realisation  of  the  seconm 
Five- Year  Plan  will  be  guaranteed  by  tha 
workers  of  the  USSR;  and  that  the  numhoij 
of  engaged  in  socialist  competition  anc^ 
organised  in  shock  brigades  will  swelF 
from  day  to  day.  1 

The  conference  has  the  unshaken  con- 
viction that  the  working  class  and  the 
mass  of  collective  farmers  will  find  in  the 
organisations  of  the  Communist  Party, 
the  Young  Communist  League,  the  Trade 
Unions,  and  the  Soviet  Government,  boW 
shevist  organisers  and  leaders  in  the  vie* 
torious  struggle  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
second  Five- Year  Plan. 

The  conference  considers  it  necessary 
to  intensify  the  work  of  Party,  Soviet, 
economic,  co-operative,  professional  and 
Young  Communist  League  organisations! 
for  the  speediest  elaboration  of  the  second 
Five- Year  Plan  and  to  present  it  for  ap- 
proval to  the  next  Party  Conference. 
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THE  SOVIET  L MON  IN  1933—1937 


From  the  report  of  V.  Molotov  at  the  XVIIth  Party  Conference 


ABOLITION  OF  CLASSES 

The  fundamental  political  task  of  the 
second  Five- Year  Plan  is  the  "final  liquid- 
ation of  the  capitalist  elements  and  of 
classes  generally"  and  the  ''transform- 
ation of  the  whole  of  the  toiling  population 
of  the  country  into  conscious  and  active 
builders  of  classless  socialist  society"  ^. 

The    1932    plan    of   national  economy 
adopted   by  the   Party  presupposes  that 
already  by  the  end  of  the  first  Five- Year  Plan 
private  enterprises  will  produce  less  than 
10%    of    the    national    income    of  the 
Soviet  Union.    Another  fact:  already  over 
60%    of    the     peasant    farms    in  this 
country  are  collectivised,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  1932/33  the 
task  set  by  the  Party  of  completing  the 
collectivisation  of  agriculture  will  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  main.    This  means  that 
already  during  the  next  two  years  the 
basic  section  of  the  capitalist  elements  in 
the  village  will  be  wiped  out  on  the  basis 
of  complete  collectivisation.   Last  but  not 
least,  in  big  industry  the  capitalist  ele- 
ments have  long  since  gone  down,  while  in 
petty  industry  and  in  trade  their  role  is 
apidly  dwindling.  Consequently,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  second 
Five-Year  Plan  the  Party  can  and  should 
set  before  itself  the  task  of  the  final  liquid- 
ation of  the  capitalist  elements. 

But  we  are  told:  granted  that  you  will 
effect  the  final  liquidation  of  the  capitalist 
elements,  but  what  about  liquidating 
classes  generally?  Such  a  statement  of  the 
question  contains  a  crude  contradiction 
which  leads  to  great  confusion.  ' 

As  is  known,  the  fundamental  task  of 
socialism  is  the  abolition  of  capitalism,  in 
other  words,  the  abolition  of  classes,  i.  e., 
of  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man.  Hence, 
it  follows  that  the  total  liquidation  of  the 
cajjitalist  elements  implies  the  liquidation 
of  the  class  of  exploiters,  and  v/ithout  ex- 
ploiters there  are  no  exploited. 

In  the  theses  the  necessity  is  urged  of 
the  "full  elimination  of  the  causes  which 
beget  class  differences  and  exploitation". 
What  form  is  this  to  take?  We  bolsheviks 
know  quite  well  what  form  it  should  take, 

1  Here  and  on  the  following  pages  the 
theses  on  the  directives  on  the  2nd  Five- 
Year  Plan  are  referred  to. 


for  the  bolsheviks  have  effected  a  socialist 
revolution  which  begins  by  turning  over  to- 
public  ownership,  to  the  State,  the  means 
of  production,  i.  c.,  the  land,  the  factories^ 
workshops,  etc.  The  basis  of  human  ex- 
ploitation is  the  ownership  of  these  means 
of  production  by  some  people  and  the  lack 
of  it  by  others.  This  divides  people  into 
classes  and  begets  exploitation.  We  know 
that  in  regard  to  big  industry  of  the  land^ 
the  process  of  nationalisation  of  the  means 
of  production  has  long  since  been  com- 
pleted. This  is  still  going  on  and  with  the 
final  liquidation  of  the  capitalist  elements 
it  will  be  fully  accomplished  in  all  other 
branches  of  national  economy.  Thus  will 
we  eliminate  the  causes  which  beget  class 
differences  and  exploitation. 

After  all  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that 
the  full  liquidation  of  capitalist  elements 
and  the  total  abolition  ot  the  causes  of 
class  differences  imply  also  the  liquid- 
ation of  classes  generally.  If  there  are  no 
capitalist  elements,  i.  e.,  no  exploiters,  and 
if  the  sources  of  class  differences  have 
been  eliminated,  what  talk  can  there  be 
about  the  existence  of  classes?  Consequent- 
ly, once  the  second  Five-Year  Plan  takes  up 
the  task  of  the  full  liquidation  of  capitalist 
elements,  it  inevitably  takes  up  the  task 
of  liquidating  classes  generally. 

Of  course,  the  liquidation  of  capitalist 
elements  involves  tremendous  difficulties 
to  overcome  the  desperate  attempts  of  re- 
sistance put  up  by  the  kulaks  and  bour- 
geois elements  in  general.  Not  only  does 
not  the  class  struggle  end,  but  in  some  sec- 
tions and  at  some  periods   it  may  and  will 
become  considerably  sharpened.    The  full 
liquidation  of  capitalist  elements  is  only 
possible  by  a  thorough  carrying  out  of  the 
bolshevist    policy   of  a  general  offensive 
which  surmounts  all  difficulties,  which  ral- 
lies to  the  working  class  the  broad  masses  of 
the  village  in  the  struggle  against  the  kulaks 
against  all  bourgeois-capitalist  elements. 

THE  PROLETARIAT 

Since  the  working  class  has  taken  power 
into  its  hands  and  gained  control  of  all  the 
means  of  production,  i.  e.  big  industry, 
the  land,  transport,  etc.,  it  has  ceased  to 
be  the  proletariat  in  the  sense  in  which 
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tliis  term  is  used  under  a  capitalist  societj'. 
The  proletariat  in  capitalist  society  is  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  production  and  is 
therefore  bound  by  the  chains  of  *  bour- 
geois exploitation.  The  condition  of  the 
proletariat  under  capitalism  is  that  of  an 
oppressed  and  exploited  class  of  society. 
Having  overthrown  the  power  of  the  bour- 
^geoisie  and  taken  away  from  it  the  means 
of  production,  the  working  class  has  be- 
come the  dominant  power  in  the  State. 
From  that  very  moment  begins  the  liquid- 
ation of  the  capitalist  elements  and  the 
paving  of  the  way  for  the  liquidation  of 
classes  in  general. 

In  October  1917,  the  working  class  of 
our  country  scored  the  greatest  historic 
victory  over  the  bourgeoisie  that  is  known 
in  world  history.  Since  that  time  the 
working  class  of  the  USSR  is  not  only 
free  from  the  slavery  of  capitalism,  but 
has  also  become  the  dominant  class  that  is 
building  the  new  socialist  society.  The 
historic  role  of  the  proletariat  consists  not 
only  in  being  the  grave  digger  of  bourgeois 
society,  but  also  in  being  the  builder  of 
the  new  socialist  society.  Hence,  the  state 
that  is  created  by  the  working  class  after 
its  victory,  is  used  by  the  proletariat  to 
liquidate  the  capitalist  elements,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  do  away  with  classes 
generally.  When  capitalist  elements  are 
eliminated,  the  roots  of  class  divisions  in 
society  are  torn  out,  and  consequently,  the 
way  is  paved  for  the  liquidation  of  all 
classes,  and  so  of  the  working  class  itself. 
The  working  class  of  our  country  has  al- 
ready traversed  much  of  the  road  towards 
the  liquidation  of  capitalist  elements.  The 
next  Five-Year  Plan  will  be  the  period  when 
the  question  of  the  liquidation  of  capitalist 
elements  and  of  classes  generally  will  be 
at  the  forefront. 

In  carrying  out  the  task  of  the  liquid- 
ation of  classes,  the  working  class  of  our 
country  is  fulfilling  a  special  role.  As  the 
dominant  class,  the  working  class  of  this 
country  is  leading  the  whole  of  socialist 
construction  including  the  liquidation  of 
-capitalist  elements  and  the  remodelling  of 
the  petty  peasant  economy  upon  the  basis 
of  socialism. 

THE  TOILING  MASS  OF  PEASANTRY 

Since  the  October  Revolution  profound 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  that  cannot  be  overlooked. 
This  relates  especially  and  above  all  to  the 
masses  of  collective  farmers. 
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Although  it  is  only  about  two  and  a  hall 
years  since  the  toiling  peasants  have  takeqj 
to  the  road  of  comjiletc  collectivisation,! 
we  can  clearly  see  tliat  they  have  definitelyj 
taken  up  the  course  of  socialism.    In  thefl 
struggle  against  the  kulaks,  tmder  the  guid-J 
ance  of  the  working  class,  the  overwhelm-l 
ing  mass  of  the  collective  farmers  —  andf 
there  are  already  millions  of  them  —  hava 
firmly  joined   the  ranks   of  the  builders 
of  socialism. 

Of  course,  they  remember  quite  well 
what  they  were  before  the  October  Revo- 
lution. They  cannot  forget  how  unchr 
the  rule  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  land- 
lords they  Were  mercilessly  exploited  and 
oppressed,  how  they  were  beaten  and 
flogged  by  tsarist  officials,  how  they  were 
steeped  in  ignorance  and  subjected  to  the " 
ministrations  of  the  "spiritual  fathers,"  the 
priests  of  the  orthodox  church,  etc.  Com- 
paring their  own  condition  with  the  star- 
vation of  the  workers  and  the  misery  of 
the  unemployed  under  capitalist  rule  and 
knowing  no  way  for  a  better  life,  the  - 
peasants  were  clinging  to.  their  small 
holdings,  and  in  this  manner  they  develoi)ed 
the  mental  habits  of  petty  proprietors. 

During  the  period  of  the  second  Five-Year 
Plan  the  whole  mass  of  the  toilers  in  the 
village  will  be  drawn  into  socialist  con- 
struction, by  the  reconstruction  of  econoni\ 
upon  the  basis  of  collectivisation  and 
high  machine  technique.  This  cannot  pro- 
ceed smoothly  and  of  its  own  accord.  II 
can  come  only  through  a  bitter  struggle 
against  the  remnants  of  capitalism  in  the 
village,  through  a  struggle  for  the  organ- 
isational and  economic  strengthening  of 
the  colhozes.  This  means  the  struggle  for 
the  reformation  of  the  petty  proprietois 
of  yesterday  into  collective  farmers,  into 
the  conscious  and  active  builders  of  social- 
ism of  today  and  tomorrow. 

It   needs   no   demonstrating    that  the 
present  colhoz  peasantry,  and  in  the  next  ! 
couple    of   years    the   bulk    of  the  pea- 
santry, are  no  longer  the  individual  farm-  ' 
ers  of  the  pre-revolutionary  days.  During 
the  years  of  revolution,  especially  the  years 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  complete  collectivis- 
ation  in  the  village,  there  have  occurred 
profound  changes  in  the  peasantry,  and  the 
peasant  today  has  quite  a  different  appear- 
ance.   From  an  ignorant,  backward  andl 
helpless  creature,  the  rural  toiler  has  been^ 
transformed  into  an  active  builder,  a  collec- , 
tive  farmer.  On  these  grounds   the  ranks;, 
of  active  and  conscious  builders  of  social- 
ism in  the  village  are  growing  so  rapidly  .' 
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that  in  the  second  Five- Year  Plan  —  this 
may  be  confidently  anticipated  — -the  whole 
bulk  of  the  toiling  peasantry  will  be  organ- 
ised in  the  colhozes.  This  will  mean  the  end 
to  the  petty  ownership  which  has  prevailed 
in  the  village  for  many  centuries. 

MUTUAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  TOWN 
AND  COUNTRY 

The  outline  of  the  second  Five- Year  Plan 
contemplates  also  the  question  of  mutual 
relations  between  town  and  village. 

In  "The  Housing  Question"  Engels  wrote: 

"Purest  Utopia  is  the  desire  to  reform 
existing  bourgeois  society  while  wishing 
to  retain  the  peasantry  as  such.  Only  the 
most  even  possible  distribution  of  the 
population  all  over  the.  country,  only  the 
close  connection  of  industry  with  agricul- 
tural work,  along  with  the  necessary  ex- 
tension of  the  means  of  communication  — ■ 
while  abolishing  the  capitalist  mode  of 
production,  which  is  the  premise  —  can  get 
the  rural  population  out  of  the  state 
of  isolation  and  stupidity  in  which  it  has 
almost  invariably  stagnated  in  the  course 
of  milenniums." 

A  deduction  in  this  sense  is  drawn  in 
our  theses.  In  the  theses  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  fulfilment  of  the  tasks  of  the  se- 
cond Five- Year  Plan  means  the  creation  of 
conditions  "for  the  full  elimination  of  the 
contrast  between  town  and  village." 

It  is  important,  however,  to  deal  here 
with  the  question  of  the  ways  to  eliminate 
this  contrast.  On  the  one  hand  this  de- 
pends on  the  village,  which  is  being  rebuilt 
upon  the  new  colhoz  basis  (at  the  present 
stage,  in  the  form  of  artels). 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  socialist 
reconstruction  of  our  agriculture  is  taking 
place  on  the  basis  of  collectivisation.  The 
colhozes  are  one  of  the  varieties  of  co- 
operative organisations,  the  highest  form  of 
co-operation,  a  type  of  socialist  production. 

The  distinction  between  the  colhoz  and 
the  socialist  State  enterprise  is  of  tremen- 
dous political  and  practical  importance. 
The  co-operative  basis  of  the  colhoz  in 
the  form  of  an  artel,  the  principle  of 
voluntary  membership,  the  creation  of  the 
new,  higher  technical  base  of  collective 
farming  with  the  assistance  of  the  State 
and  under  its  guidance  —  all  this  facilitates 
in  the  highest  degree  the  transition  of  the 
masses  of  the  peasants  towards  socialism 
^through  the  various  degrees  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  collective  farms  themselves). 


This  arises  from  the  famous  co-operative 
plan  worked  out  by  Lenin. 

The  Vlth  Congress  of  Soviets  in  1931 
emphasised  the  difference  between  col- 
hozes and  sovhozes.  It  was  especially 
noted  that  "the  sovhozes  are  State  enter- 
prises in  which  the  State  is  the  full  owner". 
At  the  same  time  it  was  stated  that  "the 
owners  of  the  colhozes  are  the  colhoz 
members."  The  difference  is  obvious.  This 
difference  is  emphasised  by  the  Party 
in  order  to  allow  no  incorrect  identific- 
ation of  the  sovhozes  with  the  colhozes 
and  vice  versa,  which,  as  you  know,  has 
taken  place  in  practice  in  a  number  of 
cases.  In  that  decision  the  co-operative 
character  of  the  colhozes,  and  the  pecu- 
liar ways  of  the  peasantry  towards  social- 
ism were  emphasised  to  a  sufficient  degree. 

The  distinctive  difference  of  the  road  to 
socialism  for  the  working  class  and  the 
peasantry  is  obvious.  Owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar conditions  of  its  position  as  a  class, 
the  working  class  goes  in  advance  of  the 
peasantry,  through  the  highest  forms  of  so- 
cialist economy  of  the  present  stage.  The 
toiling  masses  of  the  peasantry,  owing  to 
their  conditions  in  the  past,  are  following 
the  course  towards  the  classless  socialist 
society  through  a  number  of  additional 
transition  stages,  through  longer  periods, 
etc.  Both  the  industrial  workers  and  the 
peasants,  in  their  masses,  will  become  trans- 
formed during  the  next  Five- Year  Plan  into 
more  and  more  active  and  conscious  builders 
of  a  classless  socialist  society.  The  varying 
ways  of  their  socialist  evolution  do  not 
hinder,  but  rather  assure  the  ultimate  vic- 
tory of  socialism,  when  at  last  all  the  dif- 
ferences between  workers  and  peasants  will 
have  completely  disappeared. 

CHANGES    IN   THE     MENTALITY  OF 
THE  PEOPLE 

A  big  start  was  already  made  by  the 
October  Revolution  towards  the  obliter- 
ation of  the  contrast  between  mental  and 
physical  work.  Universal  literacy  is  one 
of  the  basic  measures  in  this  direction. 
The  facilities  of  not  only  elementary  but 
also  of  advocated  education  extended  to 
every  worker  in  town  or  village,  and  the 
exceptionally  rapid  growth  of  the  technic- 
al and  scientific  forces  in  our  country,  indi- 
cate that  we  are  creating  the  material  and 
cultural  premises  of  the  struggle  for  wiping 
out  the  contrasts  between  mental  and  phy- 
sical work.  Nevertheless  we  believe  it  pre- 
mature, and  not  in  accord  with  the  objecl- 
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ive  conditions,  to  undertake  in  the  second 
Five-Year  Plan  the  task  of  wiping  out  the 
contrasts  between  mental  and  physical  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  realisation  of  such 
tasks  as  the  full  liquidation  of  the  capital- 
ist elements  and  of  classes  generally,  and 
also  of  a  continued  and  more  rapid  rise  in 
the  welfare  of  the  workers  is  necessarily 
connected  with  the  task  of  overcoming 
the  survivals  of  capitalism  not  only  in  eco- 
nomics but  also  in  the  mentality  of  the 
people.  Of  course,  these  survivals  will  be  far 
from  liquidation  in  the  course  of  the  second 
Five-Year  Plan.  In  the  second  Five- Year 
Plan,  however,  the  struggle  for  overcoming 
the  survivals  of  capitalism  not  only  in  eco- 
nomics but  also  in  the  mentality  of  the 
people  should  be  unfolded  along  the  entire 
front,  in  conformity  with  the  fundamental 
political  problems  of  the  Party. 

OLD  AND  NEW  SPECIALISTS 

When  the  technical  reconstruction  of  all 
branches  of  national  economy  has  to  be 
completed,  the  mastering  of  technique  means 
that  thousands  of  skilled  workers  must  be 
trained  at  an  accelerated  rate,  that  new  and 
ever  new  organisers  of  socialist  economy 
must  be  trained  among  the  progressive 
workers  and  the  toiling  peasants  who  are 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  socialism,  that 
scientific  institutions  must  be  extensively 
developed  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
science  and  technique  in  the  country,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  a  bolshevist  sweep 
must  be  undertaken  in  educating  the  popul- 
ation in  general  and  developing  extensive 
technical  education. 

The  technical  reconstruction  of  national 
economy  necessitates  the  corresponding  util- 
isation of  specialists  of  a  bourgeois  type 
in  our  economic  and  scientific  labour.  This 
question  is  of  vast  importance  even  now. 

Emphasising  the  importance  of  composing 
the  first  plan  of  electrification  of  this  coun- 
try, Lenin  in  his  days  said: 

"To  us  it  is  an  achievement  that  we  have 
attracted  hundreds  of  engineers  and  scient- 
ists permeated  with  bourgeois  views  and 
given  them  the  task  of  reorganising  the 
whole  of  our  economy,  industry,  and  agricul- 
ture, roused  their  interest  and  secured  much 
material  from  them." 

The  situation  today  differs  much  from 
what  it  was  wlien  the  Goelro  plan  was 
being  drawn  up.  Nevertheless  the  question 
of  attracting  specialists  of  a  bourgeois  type, 
the  specialists  of  the  old  school,  is  very  im- 
portant  even  now. 
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WORK     OF    FOREIGN  SPECIALISTS 

\j  At  the  present  time,  in  many  instances 
Tthe  work  of  foreign  specialists  is  of  great 
importance.  In  order  to  master  foreign  tech- 
nique —  to  which  we  still  resort  in  con- 
siderable measure  —  we  aie  frequently  com- 
])elled  to  engage  foreign  engineers.  We  can 
only  be  grateful  to  those  of  them  who  arc 
conscientiously  fulfilling  their  obligations 
and  are  actively  working  to  organise  our 
new  enterprises.  The  duty  of  a  communist 
consists  in  the  skilful  utilisation  of  the  spe- 
cialists, the  establisliment  of  proper  con- 
trol, at  the  same  lime  striving  to  master  the 
essence  of  the  work.  These  duties  of  a 
communist  were  definitely  outlined  by 
Lenin. 

THE   CAPITALIST  WORLD   AND  THE 
SECOND    FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 

The  USSR  is  still  surrounded  by  a  capi- 
talist world.  This  means  that  a  fierce 
struggle  and  competition  is  going  on  be- 
tween two  worlds  opposed  to  each  other 
by  their  class  differences,  between  two  so- 
cial systems  irreconciliable  in  principle  — 
the  capitalist  and  the  socialist.  This  is 
particularly  manifest  at  the  present  time, 
in  the  period  of  the  deep  world  econcmic 
crisis. 

In  this  connection  it  is  impossible  not 
to  note  the  changes  which  are  taking  place 
in  the  attitude  of  the  capitalist  countries 
towards   the  USSR. 

Even  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  was  ac- 
complished while  continually  under  the 
menace  of  an  imperialist  attack.  However, 
this  Five-Year  Plan  is  already  three- 
quarters  realised;  and  was  realised  because 
we  had  a  peaceful  spell  to  devote  to  so- 
cialist construction.  Despite  all  the  inte- 
rior difficulties,  despite  the  sharpening 
of  the  class  struggle  within  the  countiy, 
we  have  victoriously  advanced  and  are 
continually  advancing  and  strengthening 
our  positions. 

At  the  present  time  the  menace '  from 
our  exterior  foes,  from  the  imperialist 
forces  antagonistic  to  the  USSR,  is  becom- 
ing more  pronounced.  The  danger  of 
an  imperialist  attack  has  greatly  increas- 
ed. We  must  take  this  into  consideration! 
in  the  course  of  all  our  work. 

The  situation  in  the  capitalist  countries 
today  can  be  characterised  first  of  all  by! 
the  most  acute  crisis  and  the  sharpening' 
of  all  capitalistic  contradictions.  At  the 
same   time   the   capitalist   countries  are 


more  actively  seeking  an  external  solution, 
of  the  existing  situation  in  an  attack  on 
other  countries,  in  the  organisation  of 
intervention  against  the  USSR.  The  fo- 
reign policy  of  the  imperialist  countries 
is  becoming  more  openly  aggressive.  In 
all  countries,  the  war  industries  are  load- 
ed with  orders,  armaments  are  increas- 
ing with  unusual  rapidity;  preparations 
for  new  wars  proceed  at  a  feverish  pace. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  note 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  camp  of  the 
bourgeoisie. 

The  bewilderment  of  the  politicians  and 
economists,  the  hopeless  economic  plight 
of  many  capitalist  concerns,  are  causing 
a  growing  panic  among  the  bourgeoisie. 
Those  who  only  yesterday  were  sure  of 
their  power,  now  feel  the  ground  crack- 
ing under  their  feet.  The  bourgeois  press 
more  and  more  advocates  openly  reac- 
tionary solutions  for  all  fundamental  pro- 
blems, even  in  relation  to  machinery  and 
technique.  The  master  class  in  the  bourgeois 
countries  is  showing  increasing  manifest- 
ations   of   spiritual    and  moral  decay. 

Condemnation  of  modern  technique  in 
tJie  press  and  over  the  radio  is  becoming 
'  frequent  in  the  capitalist  countries.  An 
'  English  bishop  has  even  gone  to  the  ex- 
'  tent  of  publicly  declaring  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  withhold  all  new  inventions  and 
^  to  retard  the  development  of  the  natural 
'  sciences  for  the  n^t  decades. 
^      Only  yesterday  the  politicians  and  eco- 
nomists of  the  bourgeoisie  prophecied  that 
the  end  of  the  crisis  was  in  sight,  and  that 
^  a  new  economic  prosperity  was  approaching. 
Of  late  the  bourgeois  press  has  been 
filled  with  predictions  regarding  the  cri- 
^  sis.  Predictions  of  various  charlatans  and 
^'  fortune-tellers.  This  is  most  characteristic 
'''  of  the  morals  of  the  master  class  in  tlie 
"  capitalist  countries. 

■'  Here  are  some  of  the  "prophecies"  which 
have  appeared  in  the  foreign  press.  One 
Parisian  newspaper  reports  that  tiie  fa- 
mous   French    fortune-teller,    Freya,  has 

'"  given  an  interview  "to  the  bourgeois  press 
on  the  prospects  for  1932.  According  to 
her,  the  crisis  will  decrease  in  the  spring; 

"  because,  at  that  time,  the  influence  of 

i*^'  Mercury  will  be  replaced  by  Saturn  — 
the  fiercest  foe  of  the  crisisl 

The  fortune-teller  further  goes  on  to 
express  her  conclusions  on  Poland,  the 
USSR,  Britain  etc.,  prophecying  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Several  revolutions  will  take  place  in 
Central  Europe." 


And  further: 

"Several  floods  will  take  place." 

Besides  astrologists,  predictions  for  the 
current  year  are  made  also  by  "numero- 
logists"  in  some  London  Sunday  papers. 
The  "numerologist"  Quinton  Siegfried,  for 
instance,   predicts   the  following: 

"Soviet  Russia,  this  year,  is  destined 
to  destruction.  She  will  be  compelled  to 
recognise  her  defeat  and  acknowledge  the 
failure  of  her  existing  regime." 

As  you  see,  even  the  numerologists  pro- 
phecy for  the  USSR  a  sort  of  "Thermidor." 

And  further: 

"The  luckiest  months.'  will  be  April 
and  August;  the  luckiest  colour  will  be  blue; 
and  the  luckiest  day,  Friday." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  one  other 
"prophecy"  taken  from  a  Parisian  news- 
paper: 

"Of  particular  interest  is  the  horoscope 
of  the  famous  Irish  astrologist  McCuckish 
whose  predictions  for  the  year  1931  have 
been   completely  realised." 

For  instance,  referring  to  the  world 
crisis,  McCuckish  asserts  that  it  will  end 
on  the  night  of  February  26,  "at  a  doctors' 
ball  in  the  Victor  Hugo  hall."  This  is  the 
kind  of  stuff  the  bourgeois  and  Russian 
White  Guardnewspapers  abroad  are  printing. 

In  order  to  get  a  more  complete  picture 
it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
about  a  certain  celebrity  of  contemporary 
America  —  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  capi- 
talist world. 

It  appears  that  recently  several  Amer- 
ican journals  added  up  the  number  of 
newspaper  columns  and  photographs  de- 
voted to  different  bourgeois  "heroes"  du- 
ring 1931.  The  result  of  these  statistics 
showed  that  the  most  outstanding  "hero" 
was  none  other  than  AI  Capone,  the 
chief  of  the  Chicago  gangsters. 

Descriptions  of  his  ventures,  biographical 
data,  interviews  with  him,  etc.,  in  the 
world  press,  were  found  to  have  filled  no 
less  than  1,587,422  newspaper  columns. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  5,050  photo- 
graphs that  were  published  in  the  different 
journals.  Only  second  place  in  this  world 
publicity  is  occupied  by  President  Hoover. 

Nothing  but  the  decadence,  the  complete 
moral  and  spiritual  decomposition  of  the 
ruling  classes  in  contemporary  capitalist 
countries  can  explain  tlie  existence  of  these 
facts. 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  the  best 
elements  leaving   the  bourgeoisie. 

For  a  long  time  Romain  Rolland,  a 
leading  writer  of  France,  has  been  severely 
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criticising  bourgeois  society;  aiul  at  t!;c 
same  time  lie  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  USSR.  It  is  also-  known  that 
one  of  the  leading  American  writers,  Upton 
Sinclair,  has  openly  opposed  Kautsky  in 
the  defence  of  the  USSR.  The  British  bour- 
geois writer,  Bernard  Shaw,  has  written 
many  scathing  articles  on  the  bourgeoisie, 
contrasting  its  decadence  with  the  develop- 
ment and  achievements  of  the  USSR. 

Tlie  desertion  of  the  bourgeoisie  will 
evidently  continue  among  men  of  science 
and  of  letters,  with  the  increasing  decad- 
ence of  capitalist  society  and  the  simul- 
taneous development  of  socialist  construc- 
tion in  the  USSR. 

This  is  one  of  the  indications  of  the 
victorious  growth  of  socialism  in  the 
USSR.  However,  it  is  not  the  principal  one. 

Beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  country 
the  USSR  has  a  real  base:  the  masses  of 
the  toilers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
prestige  of  the  USSR  is  growing  among 
the  workers  in  the  capitalist  countries 
and  in  the  colonies,  thus  strengthening  our 
international  position.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  the  active  sympathy  of 
the  workers  in  capitalist  countries  is  a  most 
important  condition  for  the  building  of 
socialism  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  final  victory  of  communism. 

With  each  stride  in  the  socialist  con- 
struction of  our  country,  not  only  our  in- 
ternal situation,  but  also  our  international 
position  is  strengthening.  Despite  all  dif- 
ficulties in  our  struggle  with  the  capitalist 
elements   within   our   country  —  as  well 


as  externally  in  defending  the  proletarian 
republic  from  each  and  every  attempt 
of  political  pressure  and  economic  block- 
ade on  the  part  of  the  capitalist  powers  -- 
the  Soviet  Union  is  growing  stronger  from 
day  to  day. 

What  is  the  basis  of  this  growth? 

It  is  sufficient  to  visit  our  factories, 
plants  and  colhozes,  in  order  to  see  that 
the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  USSR 
is  based  upon  the  activity  of  the  masses, 
upon  the  participation  of  the  workers  and 
peasants  in  socialist  construction.  Our 
Party,  the  trade  unions,  the  Young  Com- 
munist League,  and  the  Soviets  are  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  stimulate  greater  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  workers,  in  order 
to  overcome  whatever  vacillation,  back- 
wardness or  influence  of  bourgeois  dements 
may  exist  among  them,  and  further,  in 
order  to  organise  these  masses  and  mobil- 
ise them  for  the  decisive  tasks  of  building 
socialism.  This  work,  in  mobilising  the 
masses  under  the  leadership  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik Party,  is  the  key  to  it  all. 

The  development  of  our  national  economy 
proceeds  on  the  basis  of  our  industrialis- 
ation policy.  On  this  basis,  our  economic 
and  cultural  construction  is  growing  in 
all  regions,  in  all  national  republics.  Na- 
tionalities which  only  15  years  ago  were 
colonies  or  semi-colonies  of  tsarist  Russia 
are  gaining  new  vitality;  are  developing 
their  national  culture:  are  training  their 
national  cadres  of  bolsheviks.  The  USSR  is 
becoming  stronger  as  the  union  of  peoples, 
building  socialism  under  the  leadership 
of  the  working  class. 


LIFE  AND  CULTURE  IN  THE  SECOND  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 

From  the  report  of  V.  K  u  i  b  y  s  h  e  v   at  the  XVIIth  Party  Conference 


The  new  Five- Year  Plan  must  provide 
for  an  improvement  of  the  general  welfare 
of  the  toiling  masses  in  respect  of  food  and 
manufactured  goods  supply,  housing  and 
living  conditions  etc.  * 

One  of  the  central  problems  of  the  2nd 
Five- Year  Plan  is  to  develop  production 
of  the  light  industry  and  agriculture  so 
as  to  treble  individual  consumption. 

Approximate  calculations  of  norms  of 
consumption  of  the  most  important  pro- 
ducts in  1937  enabled  us  to  say  that,  as 
far  food  supply  both  in  town  and  country 
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is  concerned,  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  the 
foremost  country  in  the  world. 

With  a  general  growth  of  food  consump- 
tion it  is  especially  important  to  effect 
radical  changes  in  the  system  of  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  food  and  to  increase 
the  amount  of  products  easily  digested 
by  man.  Consumption  of  such  products  as 
meat,  milk,  fruit,  eggs,  etc.  must  increase 
enormously. 

Consumption  of  manufactured  goods  — 
cotton  and  wool  textiles,  boots,  etc. — will 
also  grow  considerably.  At  the  same  time 
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should  quickly  grow  "cultural"  branches 
of  industry  such  as  paper,  printing,  photo- 
graphic and  cinema  appliances,  electrical 
mechanisms,  medical   instruments  etc. 

The  2nd  Five- Year  Plan  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  toiling 
population  of  important  centres  with  re- 
gard to  dwellings  and  to  create  a  system 
of  institutions  contributing  to  collectivis- 
ation of  living  conditions  (dining-halls, 
children's  homes  and  creches,  clubs,  laun- 
dries, etc.)  and  corresponding  industries. 

Growth  of  such  institutions  as  creches, 
consultations,  spreading  elementary i  know- 
ledge of  sanitation  and  improvement  in 
quality  of  food,  will  lead  to  a  great  de- 
cline of  sickness  and  further  decrease  of 
mortality,  especially  amongst  children. 

Development  of  social  life,  education, 
physical  culture,  popularising  of  art  among 


the  masses  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  con- 
struction of  clubs,  labour  palaces,  halls 
for  pageants  and  meetings,  stadiums  and 
sporting  recreation  grounds. 

In  this  way  the  USSR  will  turn  into  a 
country  with  a  highly  cultured  population. 
Universal  literacy  obtained  already  in  the 
1st  Five- Year  Plan  will  be  insufficient  for 
the  2nd  Five- Year  Plan.  Then  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  universal  polytechnic- 
al  knowledge,  elementary  information  in 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  technology, 
together  with  political  education. 

Polytechnisation  of  schools  rhust  become 
the  main  method  for  overcoming  the  con- 
trast between  mental  and  physical  work. 

The  2nd  Five- Year  Plan  opens  up  before 
us  exceptionally  favourable  perspectives 
for  the  development  of  industrial  forces  on 
the  basis  of  improvement  of  toilers'  welfare. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  REGIONS  OF  THE  USSR 


THE   FAR-EASTERN  REGION 

The  Fai -Eastern  Region  will  be  opened 
up  at  a  much  greater  rate  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  second  Five- Year  Plan.  It  will 
have  to  create  an  industrial  basis  of  its 
own.  This  will  enable  it  to  free  itself  from 
dependence  on  ihe  Urals  for  its  supply  of 
metals,  a  task  which  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance from  the  point  of  view  of  nation- 
al economy.  Nowhere  else  are  air  routes 
bsing  developed  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
the  Soviet  East.  Amongst  the  heavy  in- 
dustries, the  winning  of  gold  and  of  both 
the  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  will 
be  considerably  developed.  The  output 
of  coal  will  reach  10  to  12  million  tons. 
The  output  of  petroleum  on  Sakhalin  and 
of  coal  in  Kamchatka  will  be  very  much 
increased.  Forestry  and  the  timber  industry 
as  a  whole,  including  the  working  up  of 
timber,  will  also  be  extended,  as  well  as  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  A  great  deal  of 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  fur 
industry. 

The  realisation  of  all  the  tasks  mention- 
ed will  fully  transform  this  region  econo- 
mically, and  create  a  firm  base  for  the 
development  of  its  own  industry. 

The  exploitation  of  the  natural  riches 
of  the  region  will  be  linked  up  with  the 
colonisation  schemes  which  will  be  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale  during  the  second  Five- 
Year  Plan. 


THE  EAST-SIBERIAN  REGION 

Wliile  remaining  one  of  the  largest 
cattle  rearing  and  agricultural  regions 
the  East-Siberian  Region  will  be  developed 
also  industrially  during  the  second  Five- 
Year  Plan.  After  it  has  become  one  of 
the  chief  centres  for  supplying  the  Soviet 
Union  with  gold  and  other  non-ferrous 
and  rare  metais  it  will  be  necessary  very 
greatly  to  improve  all  the  means  of  trans- 
port in  order  to  link  up  the  new  industrial 
areas  with  the  old  ones. 

In  working  out  the  second  Five -Year 
Plan  schemes  will  be  exhaustively  consi- 
dered for  building  a  power  station  on  the 
river  Angara  and  setting  up  various  in- 
dustries  connected   with  it. 


THE    URAL-KUZNETSK  COMBINE 

The  Ural-Kuznetsk  Combine  will  not  be 
finished  by  the  end  of  the  first  Five- Year 
Plan.  A  number  of  enterprises  comprising 
sections  of  the  Combine  will  be  still  under 
construction,  as  well  as  the  works  and 
factories,  which  will  supply  the  popu- 
lation of  the  new  cities  and  industrial 
centres  of  the  region. 

AH  the  districts  of  the  U.K.C.  will  of 
course  have  a  great  deal  of  capital  invested 
in  them. 
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THE  URALS 

The  Urals  will  couLinue  to  be  developed 
as  one  of  the  most  important  industrial 
centres  of  the  Union.  Coal  output  will 
be  increased  to  25  million  Ions.  That  is 
of  course  a  tremendous  growth.  The 
new  foundries  to  be  built  will  represent 
an  output  of  6  million  tons  ot  pig-iron. 
So  as  to  provide  a  machine  building 
centre  to  serve  the  needs  of  transport  the 
Tagil  rolling-stock  works  will  be  opened. 
At  the  same  time  farming  will  be  developed 
both  with  regard  to  corn  and  industrial 
crops  and  the  rearing  of  live-stock. 

WESTERN  SIBERIA 

During  the  second  Five- Year  Plan  the 
industry  of  Western  Siberia  will  be  expand- 
ed at  a  tremendous  rate. 

As  regards  agriculture  this  part  of  Si- 
beria will  still  be  a  grain  supply  centre. 
It  will  also  produce  live-stock  and  in- 
dustrial crops.  Here  also  a  large  plant 
will  be  built  for  converting  cotton  which 
will  then  be  transported  by  the  Turksib 
Railway. 

KAZAKSTAN 

This  region  will  continue  to  develop 
from  a  backward  region  into  a  large  in- 
dustrial and  farming  centre.  Making  use 
df  the  fuel  resources  of  the  Karaganda 
district  where  the  output  of  coal  has  been 
raised  to  15  million  tons  and  of  the  great 
electric  power  available,  the  non-ferrous 
metal    industry   will    grow  considerably. 

A  large  number  of  railways  are  to  be 
built  in  Kazakstan.  Schemes  are  being 
drawn  up  for  lines  from  Karaganda  to 
Balkhash,  Karaganda  to  Semipalatinsk  and 
several  others. 

MIDDLE  ASIA 

i'^Middle  Asia  (under  which  heading,  besides 
Turkmenia,  Tadjikistan  and  Uzbekistan, 
Kirgizia  and  Kara-Kalpakia  are  here  in- 
cluded) will  finally  lose  all  traces  of  its 
former  backwardness  as  a  colony  of  the 
tsarist  empire  and  will  become  the  main 
source  for  supplying  the  USSR  with  cot- 
ton. At  the  same  time  it  will  be  an  indu- 
strial centre  supplying  the  population  of 
Middle  Asia  with  manufactured  goods  and 
also  important  goods  for  factory  use  for 
distribution    throughout    the  country. 

Wool  and  cotton  mills  are  being  built 
to  make  use  of  the  raw  materials  grown 


in  the  neighbourhood  as  also  a  silk-wind- 
ing factory,  sugar  and  canning  factories. 
There  are  also  plans  for  new  railway 
main  lines. 

BASHKIRIA 

Another  of  the  Ural  republics  having 
close  connections  witii  the  Ural-Kuznetsk 
Combine.  A  heavy  industry  is  being  built 
up.  In  all  probability  an  electric  car  works 
will  be  set  up  here. 

TRANSCAUCASUS 

Transcaucasus  will  be  opened  up  along 
the  same  lines  as  have  been  followed  dur- 
ing the  first  Five- Year  Plan.  Ihc  chief 
feature  wall  be  the  cultivation  of  those 
industrial  crops  which  are  most  suited  to 
the  climate,  e.  g.  cotton  and  o  her  sub- 
tropical plants. 

The  cultivation  of  grapes,  oranges,  man- 
darines and  lemons  will  also  be  given 
prominence.  Before  the  end  of  the  second 
Five- Year  Plan  these  fruits  will  have  ceas- 
ed to  be  a  luxury  and  will  be  available 
as  articles  of  mass  consumption..  i 

Heavy  industry  will  also  be  developed. 

The  output  of  hard  coal  in  Transcaucasus 
will  reach  3  million  tons  (Tkvarchely 
and  Tkvibuli).  The  mining  of  non-fer- 
rous metals  will  be  increased,  copper 
in  Zangezur  and  aluminium  in  Azerbaidjan. 
Light  industry  .  will  also  develop. 

Another  important  event  will  be  the 
opening  of  a  Dashkesan  metallurgical 
works,  which  will  supply  the  Baku  and 
other  Transcaucasian  oil-fields,  and  also 
the  machine  building  industry  which  reach- 
ed considerable  dimensions  during  -  the 
first  Five- Year  Plan. 

Transcaucasus  will  be  provided  with 
a  permanent  source  of  energy  in  the  form 
of  a  number  of  hydro-electric  stations. 
Terter,  Mingechaur,  Khram  and  Kakhsy- 
Gumush  have  been  suggested  as  possible 
sites. 

THE  VOLGA  REGION 

The  whole  face  of  the  Volga  districts 
will  be  entirely  altered  as  a  result  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Volga  basin.  This 
work  includes  the  building  of  a  dam  and 
a  hydro-electric  station.  The  second  Five- 
Year  Plan  includes  a  scheme  for  building 
a  number  of  dams  on  the  tributaries  of  the 
Volga  (Kama  and  Oka)  and  for  making  the 
whole  Volga  river  and  canal  system  tho- 
roughly navigable.  During  the  second  Five- 
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Year  Plan  all  the  preliminary  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  dams  to  be  built  in  the 
upper  and  lower  reaches  of  the  Volga 
should  be  completed,  and  it  is  possible 
that  work  on  one  of  these  dams  may 
actually  be  started.  Dams  will  also  be  built 
near  Nizhny-Novgorod  and  Yaroslavl. 

THE  TARTAR  REPUBLIC 

In  this  republic  a  sjaithetic  rubber  fac- 
tory is  planned,  and  an  aeromotor  works 
is  contemplated  as  also  a  chemical-manure 
combine.  These  enterprises  will  be  sup- 
plied with  energj'  by  the  Volga-Kama 
hydro-station. 

UKRAINE 

'  The  Ukraine  will  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  industrial  and  agricultural 
regions  of  the  Union  and  will  continue  to 
develop  along  the  same  lines  as  were  fol- 

'  lowed    during    the  first  Five- Year  Plan. 

'  The  output  of  coal  in  the  Donbass  will 
reach  110 —  120  million  tons,  and  a  number 

'  of  new  electric  power  stations  will  be  open- 
ed. The  output  of  pig-iron  will  reach 
11  million  tons. 

The  Ukraine  will  produce  more  metal 
than  the  whole  of  the  Union  does  in  1932. 

The  chemical  industry  will  grow  con- 
siderably.   It   is   also  important  to  note 

■  that  a  very  much  larger  quantity  of  high 
grade  steel  for  machine  building  will  be 

-  produced.  Machine  building  will  be  greatly 
1  developed,  as  also  the  construction  of 
'  mining  equipment  (at  the  old  and  new 
1  Kramatorsky     works),     railway  engines 

■  (at  the  Lugansk  works  and  the  Khar- 
'  kov  tractor  works)   and  rolling  stock  (at 

the  "Pravda"  works).  Ships  will  be  built 
>  at  the  Nikolaev,   Odessa  and  Sevastopol 

I  ship-yards  and  tractors  and  electric  ma- 

■  chinery   at  the  Mariupol  works. 

As  regards  light  industry,  sugar,  meat, 
e  Ihemp  and  cotton  industries  will  be  deve- 
loped. 

Dnieprostroy    will   be  working   at  full 
power  as  also  the  Dnieprovsky  combine, 
s  This  will  make  a  large  contribution  to 
e  the  wealth  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  will 
radically  alter  the  face  of  the  land  in  the 
i  Ukraine, 

e-  Much  work  will  be  done  in  electrifying 
1?  the  railways  and  in  laying  new  lines.  As 
K  regards  agriculture,  the  area  sown  both 
le  to  corn  and  to  industrial  crops  (such  as 

II  hemp,  cotton  and  sugar  beet)  will  be  in- 
f  creased. 


THE  NORTH  CAUCASUS 

The  North  Caucasus  will  still  retain  its 
character  of  a*  region  combining  agricul- 
ture with  a  developed  industry.  The  chief 
industries  featuring  in  the  plan  are  coal 
and  oil. 

This  region  is  becoming  one  of  the  chief 
centres  for  the  production  of  industrial 
crops.  It  will  practically  monopolise  the 
production  of  Italian  hemp  and  kenaf. 
The  North  Caucasus  will  draw  its  energy 
from  two  large  power  stations,  the  Su- 
lak  hydro-electric  station,  and  the  Belaya 
Kalitva  station. 

Railway  and  river  transport  will  be  great- 
ly developed.  The  construction  of  a  port 
in  Rostov  is  being  completed  and  the  navi- 
gability of  the  Don  is  being  improved. 

CENTRAL  BLACK-EARTH  REGION 

The  total  capacity  of  the  electric 
power  stations  of  this  region  is  estimated 
at  350,000  kilowatts.  During  the  second 
Five-Year  Plan  the  preliminary  work  will 
be  done  in  connection  with  the  scheme 
for  the  large-scale  exploitation  of  the  rich 
magnetic-iron  ore  deposits  in  the  Kursk 
district. 

MOSCOW  REGION 

During  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  the  Mos- 
cow region  has  been  changing  from  a  typ- 
ical textile  district  into  a  district  of  ma- 
chine building,  electrical  engineering,  and 
chemical  manufacture.  This  tendency  will 
be  still  more  marked  during  the  second 
Five-Year  Plan. 

The  coal  output  of  the  Moscow  Basin 
will  reach  25  million  tons. 

New  electric  power  stations  will  be  built 
and  old  ones  re-equipped  and  enlarged. 

The  important  part  Moscow  plays  as  a 
distributing  and  transit  centre  makes  it 
necessary  to  establish  an  extensive  railway 
service  on  the  power  basis  provided  by 
the  electro-stations. 

As  a  result  of  the  huge  communal  and 
building  schemes,  Moscow  will  become 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  laid  out  towns 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

LENINGRAD  REGION 

During  the  second  Five-Year  Plan  the 
Leningrad  Region  will  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  machine  building  centres. 
It  is  especially  important  to  emphasise 
the  pioneer  work  done  by  Leningrad  in 
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applying  the  latest  findings  of  science  and 
in  making  use  of  hitherto  unexploiled 
natural  resources. 

The  Leningrad  region  railway  system 
will  be  enlarged  and  a  number  of  brancli 
lines  of  the  Murman  railway  will  be  built 
to  connect  il  with  the  coast. 

"With  the  expansion  of  the  fish  industry 
new  fisheries  and  new  canning  factories 
will  be  opened. 

Leningrad  itself  yiill  be  converted  into 
a  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  well-appointed 
town. 

MURMAN  REGION 

Iron  ore  has  now  been  found  here.  During 
,  the  second  Five- Year  Plan  it  is  possible 
that  a  metallurgical  works  will  be  built 
to  supply  Leningrad  with  metal. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  realise  the  very 
great  importance  of  this  fact  both  to  Le- 
ningrad itself  and  to  the  whole  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Murman  region  whose  only  wealth 
was  at  one  time  its  fish,  but  which  later 
rose  to  importance  in  connection  with  its 
chemical  industry  based  on  its  apatite 
deposits  and  its  non-ferrous  metals  (alu- 
minium), now  promises  to  become  a  large 
metallurgical  centre. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  of  industry 
for  building  materials,  the  plan  must 
allow  for  the  full  exploitation  of  the  tim- 
ber resources  of  the  European  division 
of  the  Northern  regions  and  in  particular 
for  the  construction  of  a  paper  and  pulp 
mill.  At  the  same  time  full  advantage 
must  be  taken  of  the  large  quantities  of 
fish  (by  building  canning  factories)  and 
of  the  mineral  wealth.  So  also  the  Asiatic 
division  of  the  Northern  regions  must 
be  opened  up.  At  the  same  time  the  ques- 
tion of  developing  the  industries  of  the 
North  by  making  use  of  local  natural 
resources  must  be  thoroughly  explored . 
(reindeer  breeding,  hunting,  the  fur  in- 
dustry). 

Before  the  North  can  be  opened  up  a 
sound  transport  basis  must  be  establish- 
ed.  During   the    second   Five- Year  Plan 


much  attention  will  be  paid  to  improv- 
ing the  lines  of  communication  to  ilu' 
North. 

WESTERN  REGION 

This  region  has  a  very  valuable  source 
of  energy  in  its  large  supplies  of  turf.  Tlie 
well  developed  railway  system  also  faci- 
litates the  development  of  all  brandies 
of  industry  and  agriculture.  For  this  rea- 
son the  region  will  make  a  tremendous 
step  forward  during  the  second  Five-Year 
Plan.  The  reconstruction  of  Ihe  industry 
and  agriculture  here  brings  around  the 
opening  of  new  power  stations.  This  part 
of  the  country  is  already  one  of  the  chief' 
flax  and  hemp  growing  districts.  During 
the  second  Five-Year  Plan,  the  scheme 
brought  forward  by  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars  in  1929  for  turning  the  We- 
stern Region  into  one  of  the  leading  fl;.\ 
growing  countries  will  be  realised.  Cattle 
breeding  and  especially  pig  breeding  will 
be  developed 

The  occurrence  of  minerals  containing 
phosphorus  makes  it  possible  to  build  up 
a  superphosphate  industry.  Building  ma- 
terials will  also  be  produced  here. 

WHITE  RUSSIA 

The  development   of  White  Russia  is., 
based  on  the  exploitation  of  its  turf  and 
timber   resources    and   the   expansion  of 
intensive  farming.  The  chief  branches  of 
farming  in  White  Russia  are  cattle  breeding, 
poultry  farming,   and  the  cultivation  of 
industrial   crops   (in   particular  flax  and 
potatoes).  There  will  also  be  development*! 
in  the  working  up  of  flax  both  for  foodjij 
and  other  purposes. 

What  has  been  said  as  regards  the  eco-] 
nomic  prospects  of  the  above  regions,  give»i| 
an  idea  of  the  tremendous  work  which' 
is  contemplated  in  the  second  Five  Year: 
Plan.  We  are  .going  to  make  a  tremendous 
step  forward  in  the  matter  of  exploiting 
the  natural  riches  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and   setting   free   constructive   forces  in 
everv  corner  of  the  land. 
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Soviet  Science  on  the  Eve  of  the  Second 
•  Five -Year  Plan 


MORE  INTELLIGENTSIA!  MORE  SCIENCE! 
MORE  INVENTIONS! 


By   N.   Bukharin,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences- 


The  part  played  by  science  in  the  whole 
system  of  our  industry,  including  its  low- 
est link,  the  shops,  is  rapidly  increasing. 

We  have  now  at  our  disposal  a  network 
of  enormous  and  powerful  scientific  re- 
search institutes.  Amongst  them  are  se- 
veral first-rate  institutes  with  world-wide 
reputation.  In  the  course  of  a  single  year 
the  number  of  these  institutions  has  almost 
doubled.  And  if  we  mention  just  briefly 
their  accomplishments  for  the  past  year 
we  can  enumerate  several  discoveries  of 
the  research  workers  which  have  been 
already  applied  in  industry. 

Thus  we  have  a  series  of  ferro-alloys 
which  can  be  directly  used  for  construc- 
tion of  airplanes,  motor  transport,  trac- 
tors, metallic  constructions,  chemical  de- 
vices, which  will  now  be  produced  in  our 
country  in  ever  increasing  proportions. 
There  are  also  several  scientific  researches 
on  metals  which  were  fully  completed 
and  submitted  to  our  industrial  enterprises 
for  practical  application. 

Several  of  our  biggest  industrial  plants 
under  construction  are  erected  on  a  scient- 
ific basis.  Such  are  Hibiny  plant,  Magni- 
tostroy,  Krivoy-Rog,  Donbass,  non-fer- 
rous metallurgy  works  etc.  These  plants 
are  constructed  in  closest  co-operation  with 
great  concentrating  plants  and  stations 
whose  work  and  methods  are  regulated  and 
established  by  our  scientific  research 
institutes. 

In  research  work  we  are  supporting  our 
outlying  provinces  where  at  present  new 
important  industrial  centres  are  being 
created. 

The  Physical-Technical  Institute  newly 
organised  in  the  Ukraine  (Kharkov)  has 
already  won  world-wide  reputation.  In 
Dniepropetrovsk  our  scientific  research  in- 
stitutions are  working  entirely  in  facto- 
ries themselves. 

There  is  a  new  combination  of  industrial 
scientific  research  institutions  and  plants 
in  Siberia.  The  number-pf  such  institutions 
in  the  Ural  region  is  rapidly  growing  and 


steps  have  been  taken  to  organise  them  in 
Central  Asia. 

The  whole  network  of  scientific  research 
institutions  should  be  geographically  con- 
nected as  far  as  possible  with  new  indu- 
strial centres.  Our  scientific  research  in- 
stitutes —  not  only  industrial,  but  also- 
others  —  are  now  serving  the  technical 
and  economic  plans  and  interests  of  our 
industry. 

The  Soviet  industry  is  embracing  an 
enormous  number  of  new  workers  coming 
from  villages,  from  collective  farms  and 
also  from  the  individual  sector  (which 
is  now  quickly  loosing  ground)  of  our 
peasant  economic  system. 

Propaganda  of  technical  science  should 
give  to  the  masses  the  necessary  minimum 
of  knowledge  and  meet  the  demand  for 
technical  culture. 

"When  large  masses  of  people  come  for 
the  first  time  into  contact  with  industrial 
processes  the  extent  of  their  technical 
knowledge  becomes  one  of  the  main  fac- 
tors in  the  reconstruction  and  development 
of  socialism  in  the  country. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  in  this 
respect:  propaganda  of  technical  know- 
ledge has  been  started  in  our  plants,  works 
and  factories,  also  in  the  high  technical 
schools  and  research  institutes,  several 
technical  periodicals  have  been  published,, 
such  as  "Socialist  Reconstruction  and 
Science",  and  the  popular  newspaper  "Tech- 
nique" ;  a  great  system  of  technical  inform- 
ation has  been  organised  and  a  special 
information  bulletin  has  been  published 
and  finally  there  have  been  organised  tech- 
nical conferences  which  are  especially  im- 
portant. All  our  young  men  who  are  inte- 
rested in  technical  matters  attend  these 
conferences,  —  they  are  the  best  represent- 
atives of  the  working  class  in  our  country, 
true  builders  of  socialism  who  are  sincer- 
ely devoted  to  the  cause  and  who  are 
mastering  the  technique  not  in  words  but 
in  deeds.  Such  conferences  prove  to  be 
the  most  important  medium  for  actually 
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turning  the  masses  of  people  into  a  cultur- 
ed people  with  technical  knowledge.  This 
also  stimulates  the  growth  of  the  number 
of  worker  inventors,  greatly  increasing  their 
activity  and  drawing  their  interest  to- 
wards  technical  questions. 

Our  successes  in  the  domain  of  socialist 
construction  prove  quite  clearly  the  advan- 
tages of  our  planning  system.  Owing  to 
the  world  economic  crisis  in  the  capital- 
ist countries  several  blast  furnaces  have 
been  stopped,  the  biggest  plants  and  fac- 
tories closed,  and  millions  and  millions 
of  workers  thrown  out  of  work. 

The  capitalist  world  has  entered  a  stage 
of  technical  regress.  Its  prophets  are  talk- 
ing about  the  necessity  to  return  to  home 
production.  Statistical  figures  of  capital- 
ist countries  show  the  decline  of  inventions 
which  are  slowed  down  by  capitalists  even 
in  the  most  important  and  developed  indu- 
stries. We  see  that  technical  and  scient- 
ific personnel  is  thrown  out  from  industrial 
process.  For  instance,  such  a  big  and 
authoritative  organisation  as  "D.  I.  V." 
(Union  of  German  Engineers)  is  now  con- 
cerned about  the  task  how  to  hinder  access 
into  higher  technical  schools  in  view  of 
overproduction  of  technical  intelligentsia. 


If  you  add  to  this  the  undermined  faim 
in  the  power  of  capitalism,  as  evidenced 
by  the  publication  of  such  hi)oks  as  the' 
"End  of  Capitalism"  by  Fried  (pen-name 
of  Borsig's  son),  then  you  hawz  a  complete 
picture  of  the  present  decay  of  the  caj)i- 
talist  world. 

Of  course,  one  should  not  draw  tlio 
conclusion  that  capitalism  will  not  figlit 
and  that  it  will  quietly  die  off  and  yield 
to  us  the  world.  No,  it  wilj  fire  at  us  willi 
all  its  guns,  but  still  even  its  adherents 
and  chiefs  have  lost  their  faith  in  its  future. 

And  what  are  the  conditions  in  tlic 
USSR?  There  is  a  problem  before  us  of 
a  different  kind. 

More  woi^kers.  More  youth.  More  intel- 
ligentsia. More  inventions.  More  technical 
progress. 

Our  attitude  is  diametrically  opposite. 
When  several  of  us  went  to  London  to 
attend  one  of  the  scientific  congresses  we 
saw  how  rapidly  this  demoralisation  of 
scientific  capitalist  upper  circles  and  their 
masters  was  progressing.  This  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  victory  which  is  predestined 
for  us  in  history.  We  can  now  unify  all  the 
forces  of  science  with  the  whole  creative 
energy  of  the  large  masses  of  the  people. 


THE  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES  IN  THE  SERVICE 
OF  THE  SECOND  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 

By  Prof.  V.  V  o  1  g  h  i  n.  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences! 


The  Academy  of  Sciences  has  resolutely 
^  turned  to  serving  the  needs  of  socialist 
/'  \  construction.  Having  been  formerly  abso- 
lutely alien  to  the  methodology  of  the 
proletariat  and  its  Great  Party  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  takes  now  all  steps  ne- 
cessary for  adopting  in  its  work  the  me- 
thods  of   dialectic  materialism. 

What  is  the  significance  of  such  change 
of  front  on  the  part  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences?  If  we  look  into  its. activity  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  our  attention  will 
first  be  drawn  to  a  great  ntimber  of  agree- 
ments and  contracts  existing  between  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  as  a  whole  or  its  va- 
rious institutions,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
our  economic  organisations  on  the  other. 
Such  are  the  contracts  with  the  Supreme 
•Council  of  National  Economy  existing  from 
1931,  the  general  agreement  with  the 
People's  Commissariat  of  the  Heavy  Indu- 
stry, which  is  being  prepared  now.  Such  are 
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also  contracts  between  different  Institutes 
and  economic  organisations.  Tiie  Academy  ^ 
of  Sciences  tries  also  to  satisfy  the  require-j 
ments    of  all   the  Republics  of  the  Union , 
as  well  as  of  different  provinces  and  regions, 
and  takes  them  into  account  while  making 
its  own  plans  of  work.  One  can  say  now 
with  certainty  that  the  major  part  of  the' 
present   work   fulfilled   by   the  Academ 
of  Sciences  is  connected  with  the  needs  and;j 
requirements    of   the   various    social  and 
economic  organisations. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  forgets  the  leading  role 
of  science  because  it  endeavours  to  solve 
current  practical  problems.  Simultaneously 
with  directing  the  practical  application 
the  Academy  is  conducting  theoretical  work 
on  which  socialist  construction  is  based. 

In  the  course  of  1931  there  were  organised 
two  extraordinary  sessions  of  the  Academy. 
The  first  one  took  place  in  Moscow  in  June 


and  was  devoted  to  a  general  theme:  "What 
can  science  do  in  order  to  realise  the  slo- 
gan :  to  overtake  and  outstrip  the  capi- 
talist countries?" 

The  very  fact  of  organising  such  a  ses- 
on  of  the  Academy   of  Sciences   in  a 
large  auditorium   to   consider   reports  on 

I questions  of  socialist  construction,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  the  Academy  has  sent  se- 
veral brigades  of  its  members  to  various 
plants  in  the  city  and  province  of  Moscow, 
have  designated  the  great  change  in  the 
attitude  of  members  of  the  Academy  and 
stimulated  a  further  rapproachment  with 
the  toiling  masses. 

The  second  session  took  place  in  Novem- 
ber in  Leningrad  and  was  devoted  to  a 
sp'^cial  theme:  "Industrial  resources  and 
perspectives  of  development  of  the  Lenin- 
grad Region". 


During  this  session  35  brigades  of  aca- 
demicians have  visited  different  plants 
and  regional  centres  of  Leningrad. 

The  creation  of  new  economic  centres 
greatly  contributes  to  the  strengthening 
of  ties  between  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  socialist  construction.  These 
centres  are  in  need  of  scientific  institutions 
directly  connected  with  industry  and  ca- 
pable of  giving  theoretical  treatment  to^ 
concrete  problems  of  construction. 

Thus  a  movement  was  started  for  or- 
ganising local  branches  of  the  Academy. 
Accordingly  the  Academy  has  decided  to 
organise  in  1932  its  branches  in  the  Ural 
Region,  Western  Siberia,  Far  East,  Trans- 
caucasus,^Middle  Asia  and  Eastern  Siberia. 

At  the  same  time  the  drive  would  be 
carried  on  for  training  new  woikers  for 
these  branches. 


THE  USSR  WILL  BE  THE  RICHEST  COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD 

By  Prof.  I.   G  u  b  k  i  n. 
Member   of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Geologist 


If  we  try  to  compare  the  state  of  geo- 
logical explorations  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  that  of  pre-revolutionary  Russia  we 
shall  see  that  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  two.  The  old  Geological  Committee 
was  a  miserable  institution.  Its  personnel 
when  I  joined  it  in  1910  was  about  12 — 15 
geologists.  After  reform  in  1912  it  was 
increased  to  50  members.  The  budget  of 
the  old  Geological  Committee  amounted 
to  a  miserable  sum  of  250,000  rubles  for 
special  exploration  v/ork  on  coal  and  oil. 

At  present  geological  work  is  carried  on 
all  over  the  country.  Tlie  Soviet  geolog- 
ical organisation  has  at  present  18  geo- 
logical trusts  for  carrying  on  explorations. 
There  are  82  geological  bases  and  17  new 
bases  will  be  soon  opened,  each  base  being 
equal  in  size  to  the  old  Geological  Commit- 
tee. Last  year  the^  geological  institutions 
of  our  country  have  sent  2,028  expeditions 
including  1,878  season  expeditions  and 
150  stationary  ones. 

At  present  about  70,000  workers  are  en- 
gaged in  the  exploring  works  of  the  All- 
Union  Geological  Trust.  Instead  of  500,000 
rubles  assigned  in  the  old  tsarist  Russia 
the  budget  of  the  geological  explorations 
amounts  to  about  200  million  rubles. 

General  geological  deposits  of  coal  amount 
to  653  milliard  tons.  Deposits  in  the  Kursk 
region   amount   to   200  milliard   tons  of 


iron  (which  is  about  double  the  present 
world  output). 

The  work  resumed  again  under  the  ini- 
tiative of  J.  Stalin  in  tlie  Kursk  magnetic 
deposits  will  allow*  us  very  likely  to  raise 
the  question  of  organising  new  powerful 
metallurgical  base,  in  the  centre  of  our 
country  not  far  from  its  Red  capital. 

We  have  a  series  of  great  achievements 
in  the  exploration  of  deposits  in  Tula, 
Lipetsk,  Khoper,  Khapilovo,  Ural,  West- 
ern Siberia,  and  others. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  Siberia  until 
recently  was  considered  as  a  region  not 
having  iron  and  now  we  are  informed 
that  near  Shori  and  Abakhants  there  were 
discovered  iron  ore  deposits  hawng  ap- 
proximately about  200  million  tons  of  iron. 

•We  also  have  great  achievements  in 
coal  and  non-ferrous  metals  T  During  the 
last  years  there  were  discovered  deposits 
of  such  tremendous  importance  as  Koun- 
rad,  Bashi-Kul,  Alma-Lyck  and  number- 
less deposits  of  polymetallic  ores  in  the 
region  Kara-Mazar. 

The  last  expeditions  to  Pamirs  had 
brought  us  information  of  gold  scattered 
over  a  distance  of  100  kilometres. 

All  this  clearly  shows  how  our  Union 
is  getting  richer  and  richer  owing  to  such 
energetic  pushing  on  of  geological  explor- 
ations. 
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10  Years  of  the  Transcaucasian  Federation ' 


PAST  AND  PRESENT  OF  SOVIET 
TRANSCAUCASUS 


On  March  12th,  1932,  the  Soviet  Union 
celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
Transcaucasian  Federation.  Ten  years  ago 
the  toilers  of  Azerbaidjan,  Armenia  and 
Georgia  formed  the  federation,  as  a  fraternal 
union  of  the  Socialist  Soviet  Republics 
of  Transcaucasus.  The  Transcaucasian  Fe- 
deration was  formed  as  a  result  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  co-ordinating  the  constructive 
forces  at  work  in  these  republics  and  making 
full  use  of  all  opportunities  to  carry  out 
successfully  the  tremendous  tasks  of  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  construction.  The 
formation  of  the  Transcaucasian  Feder- 
ation of  Soviet  Republics  was  greeted  with 
great  enthusiasm.  At  that  time  V.  I.  Lenin 
wrote  that  the  idea  of  a  Federation  of 
Transcaucasian  Republics  was  absolutely 
right  in  principle  and  one  that  it  was  im- 
perative to  put  into  practice. 

What   has   the   last   decade   to  show? 

During  this  period  Soviet  Transcaucasus 
made  a  gigantic  stride  forward  in  all 
branches  of  its  construction,  without  ex- 
ception. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  make 
a  comparison  with  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  revolution.  It  is  well  known 
under  what  difficult  conditions  the  multi- 
lingual peoples  of  Transcaucasus  lived 
under  the  "sovereign  hand"  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  Russian  tsarism  pursuing  with 
ruthless  cynicism  its  famous  policy  of 
"divide  and  rule"  was  doing  its  utmost 
to  set  one  nationality  against  another. 
Mutual  destruction  of  different  toiling  na- 
tionalities was  to  the  advantage  of  the  co- 
Ionisers  whose  aim  was  to  impose  the  Rus- 
sian civilisation.  It  goes  without  saying, 
that  there  could  be  no  question  of  any 
normal  economic  and  cultural  development 
under  such  oppression. 

Neither  did  the  revolution  of  1917  bring 
emancipation  at  once.  It  was  only  3 
years  later  that  the  ideas  of  October 
triumphed . 

At  first,  Russian  imperialism  was  replac- 
ed by  the  rule  of  a  nationalist  bourgeoisie  — 

^  See  also  the  article:  "The  Develop- 
ment of  Regions  in  the  USSR". 


the  Azerbaidjan  mussavatists,  the  Anneni;ia 
dashnaks,  and  the  Georgian  mcnsheviks. 
All  these  leading  parties,  imbued  with 
a  fierce  hatred  of  the  proletarian  revolution, 
followed  a  ruinous,  adventuresome  polii  \ , 
combining  irreconcilable  chauvinism  witli 
the  basest  cringing  before  the  foreign  intt  :- 
ventionists  (first  the  German,  and  laUr 
the  English).  Fighting  against  each  ollu  r, 
conducting  ruinous,  fratricide  wars,  oj^prcss- 
ing  national  minorities,  these  represtiil- 
atives  of  "democracy"  talked  loudly  about 
the  "Great  Armenia"  and  "Independent 
Georgia".  At  the  same  time  they  were  sell- 
ing their  country,  almost  openly,  wholesale 
and  retail,  to  the  foreign  usurpers.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  dashnak  government 
declared  quite  unambiguously:  "It  is  clear 
that  England  should  be  the  leader  in  all 
questions  connected  with  the  East.  Ques- 
tions concerning  Transcaucasus  in  parti- 
cular must  inevitably  be  dictated  by  the 
English." 

This  cynical  policy  which  drained  the 
country's  life-blood  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  toiling  masses,  and  in  1920  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1921  they  overthrew  the 
bourgeois  nationalist  governments  in  Azer- 
baidjan, in  Armenia  and  Georgia,  and 
established  the  Soviet  government. 

Since  then  Transcaucasus  has  passed 
through  a  stormy  and  difficult  period. 
Not  only  had  wounds  to  be  healed  aiul  ruins 
built  up  again,  but  a  rapid  and  vigorous 
move  forward  had  to  be  made  in  the  dirt'  - 
tion  of  socialist  and  cultural  consti'uction. 
The  proletariat  and  the  masses  of  poor  and 
middle  peasants  of  Transcaucasus  are  suc- 
cessfully fulfilling  (ajid  in  part  have  already 
fulfilled)  the  tasks  before  them,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Communist  Party.  Ai 
a  matter  of  fact,  tremendous  results  have 
been  achieved  in  all  branches  of  construe 
tion  during  the  last  ten  years.  Creative 
purpose,  system  and  principles  have  bom< 
fruit  everywhere.  ^ 

Tremendous  upheavals  are  taking  plac* 
in  the  economic  life  of  Transcaucasus.  A 
backward  agrarian  country  is  being  trans- 
fonned  into  a  powerful  industrial-agrariai 
country. 
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The  industry  af  Transcaucasus,  which  was 
of  a  negligeable  importance  under  tsardom, 
is  now  rapidly  developing.  Statistics  are 
sufficiently  eloquent:  in  1913,  the  gross 
production  amounted  to  319.8  million 
rubles,  in  1930,  to  912.5  million  rubles, 
in  1931  to  1,270.4  million  rubles.  Nearly 
every  day  a  new  factory  opens;  prospecting 
is  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  new  mines 
Are  being  worked  and  the  possibilities 
of  exploiting  all  the  other  natural  resources 
are  being  thoroughly  explored.  Particularly 
significant  are  the  achievements  of  the 
last  few  years.  Azerbaidjan  oil  deserves 
the  first  place.  As  a  result  of  the  heroism 
of  the  Baku  proletariat,  the  Five- Year 
Plan  of  the  oil  industrj'^  has  already  been 
fulfilled  by  the  end  of  last  year  (i.  e.  in 
2^/2  years),  thus  giving  the  USSR  second 
place  in  the  world's  production  of  oil. 
There  is  a  project  at  present  on  foot  to 
organise  metallurgical  works,  to  utilise 
the  high-grade  iron  ore  of  Transcaucasus, 
tlie  famous  Tkvarchely  coal,  and  the  man- 
ganese of  Chiatury.  There  are  also  great  pro- 
spects for  the  development  of  the  copper, 
aluminium,  zinc,  and  building  industries. 

The  industrial  proletariat  is  growing  at 
a  tremendous  rate.  Thus  in  1931  there  were 
347,000  workers,  as  compared  with  281,000 
in  1930. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
tlie  electrification  of  Transcaucasus.  Suffice 
it  to  mention  the  names  of  some  of  the 
Inewly  built  powerful  electric  plants  and 
of  those  now  under  construction:  the 
Zemo-Avchaly  (Zages),  the  Abash,  the 
Rion,  Dzorages,  Kanakir.  Here  again 
comparison  with  the  past  is  instructive. 
The  total  capacity  of  all  pre-war  elec- 
tric plants  in  Transcaucasus  amounted 
to  about  75,000  kw.,  whereas  during  the 
Soviet  period  the  capacity  of  electric  plants 
nearly  trebled,  having  reached  216,000  kw. 
in  1931.  Further  construction  of  hydro- 
electric central  plants  will  still  more  in- 
crease this  power  basis  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Transcaucasian  economy. 

The  progress  in  agricul  ture  is  not  less  im- 
portant. A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  Soviet  period  as  regards  the 
extension  of  the  sown  area,  the  development 
of  industrial  crops,  the  intensification  of 
farming  and  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  land  cultivation.  The  area 
under  cultivation  is  growing  steadily  and 
rapidly.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  total  area 
sown  in  1931  amounted  to  2,359  thousand 
hectares  as  against  1,990  thousand  hectares 
in  1927.  At  the  same  time  the  progress  of 


technical  and  sub-tropical  crops  is  very 
much  in  evidence.  Their  total  area  of 
154,000  hect.  in  1927  increased  to  356  thou- 
sand hect.  in  1931. 

It  should  be  noted,  that  the  area  sown 
to  cotton  (to  which  particular  attention 
is  being  paid)  increased  from  117  thousand 
hectares  in  1927  to  240  thousand  hectares 
in  1931,  whereas  the  area  under  tea  (only 
several  hundreds  of  hectares  before  the 
war)  increased  in  one  year  from  14,500 
hectares  in  1930  to  17,700  hectare^  in  1931. 

As  regards  collectivisation  of  farming 
there  have  been  tremendous  changes.  40% 
of  all  the  farms  belonging  to  the  poor  and 
middle  peasants  are  embraced  by  collectives, 
this  percentage  being  even  as  much  as 
55%  in  cotton-growing  districts.  As  re- 
gards the  Soviet  farms,  their  total  sown 
area  increased  from  29,000  hect.  in  1927 
to  69,400  hect.  in  1931. 

The  primitive  methods  of  land  cultivation 
used  so  long  in  Transcaucasus  are  becoming 
things  of  the  past.  The  number  of  tractors 
in  1931  reached  the  imposing  figure  of 
1,600.  There'  were  30  machine  and  tractor 
stations  in  1930,  and  their  number  will 
increase  to  49  in  1932. 

A  great  deal  was  accomplished  during  the 
past  period  in  the  matter  of  irrigation, 
reclaiming  of  land;  transport,  road  con- 
str'jction  etc. 

The  Soviet  government  came  in  for  a 
sorry  legacy  in  the  culture  of  these  parts. 
The  tsarist  government  did  not  trouble 
itself  at  all  with  the  education  of  its  subject 
peoples  and  russifying  tendencies  handi- 
capped all  cultural  undertakings.  The 
cultural  and  educational  activity  of  the 
mussavatists,  dashnaks,  and  mensheviks 
was  a  minus  quantity. 

A  great  and  difficult  work  has  been  carried 
on  during  the  last  ten  years,  with  good 
results.  Much  has  been  done  to  abolish 
illiteracy  and  semi-education,  general  educ- 
ation has  been  made  compulsory,  the  school 
system  has  been  extended  as  also  kinder- 
gartens and  evening  classes.  All  this  speaks 
of  the  intensive  cultural  life  of  the  country. 
Here  again  statistics  are  more  convincing 
than  anything  else.  Suffice  it  to  mention, 
that  during  the  7-year  period  (1921—1932) 
1,325,990  toilers  graduated  from  anti- 
illiteracy  schools.  In  1931  there  were  1,388 
reading-huts,  353  clubs  and  1,246  red  corners. 
Universal  education  will  be  introduced 
in  Georgia  and  Armenia  in  1932,  and  in 
Azerbaidjan  —  in  1933.  The  quota  of  stud- 
ents is  rapidly  growing:  thus,  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  7-year  schools  increased  from 
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90,500  in  1929/30  to  115,699  in  1930/31. 
Whereas  in  1928/29  there  were  11  uni- 
versities and  9  workers'  faculties  in  Trans- 
caucasus,  in  1930  there  were  already  22 
universities  and  21  workers'  faculties. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  he  remembered, 
that  there  was  not  a  single  university 
throughout  Transcaucasus  in  Isarist  times. 

A  number  of  scientific  and  research  in- 
stitutes, scientific  organisations  and  so- 
cieties are  engaged  in  studying  the  pro- 
ductive forces  of  the  country,  its  natural 
resources,  and  the  economic  condition  of 
the  peoples  inhabiting  Transcaucasus. 

The  revolutionary  epoch  brought  about 
a  tremendous  efflorescence  of  the  arts, 
especially  in  the  field  of  literature.  Prole- 
tarian writers  are  coming  rnore  and  more 
to  the  forefront  in  Azerbaidjan,  Armenia 
and  Georgia.  Differentiation  is  taking  place 
among  the  old  writers  and  their  followers, 
the  best  writers  devoting  their  talent  to 
the  problems  of  socialist  construction.  The 
romance,  the  fantasy  and  tinsel  exotics 
of  the  old  days  which  formerly  served  to 
veil  chauvinistic  aspirations  have  given 
place  to  the  sense  of  the  epic  grandeur  of 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  great  new  work 
of  socialist  construction.  The  Transcau- 
casian  theatres,  which  at  the  All-Union 
Theatrical  Olympiad  showed  a  high  standard 
of  acting  and  stage  technique,  enjoy  a  well 
deserved  popularity.  The  Transcaucasian 
cinema  showed  also  a  number  of  interesting 
productions. 

In  painting  and  sculpture  old  and  young 
artists    are  competing  with  one  another 


in  their  efforts  to  protUicc  works  worthy 
of  tlie  gre^t  epoch. 

Such  are  briefly  the  successes  and 
achievements  which  must  be  mentioned  on 
the  occasion  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Transcaucasian  Federation.  Considerations 
of  space  prevent  us  from  mentioning  any 
but  the  principal  items. 

•'The  Transcaucasian  Federation",  - 
writes  G.  Mussabekov,  the  President  of  the 
Transcaucasian  Council  of  People's  Com- 
missariess,  in  his  article  published  in 
"Socialist  Construction  in  the  USSR" 
(vol.  1,  VOKS,  Moscow,  1932),  —  "is  a 
model  of  national  peace  and  one  of  the 
adamantine  socialist  citadels  of  the  great 
Soviet  Union.  At  the  present  moment  it 
is  facing  new  colossal  tasks;  it  must  com- 
plete its  Hve-Year  Plan  in  four  years  and 
prepare  itself  for  the  execution  of  the  second 
Five- Year  Plan  of  still  greater  scope,  than 
the  first.  The  working  class  and  the  toiling 
masses  of  the  TSFSR,  inspired  by  the  bril- 
liant successes  achieved  in  every  field  of 
socialist  construction,  will  proceed  with 
still  greater  enthusiasm  and  assurance  to- 
wards fresh  victories  and  achievements, 
strengthening  and  developing  the  new  so- 
cialist forms  of  labour,  mastering  the  tech- 
nics of  production  and  management. 

On  the  base  of  the  achievements  of  its 
first  decade  the  Transcaucasian  Federation 
will  proceed  in  the  second  decade  under 
the  well-tried  leadership  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  of  the  leader  of  the  world 
proletariat,  J.  Stalin,  forward  to  fresh 
unheard-of  victories". 


■     Q  B 
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Labour  and  Industry  in  the  USSR 


FULL  SPEED  AHEAD 


"We  are  going  ahead  at  accelerated  speed,  over- 
taking the  progressive  capitalist  countries  in  a  tech- 
nical and  economic  sense."  Stalin. 


We  are  building... 

In  the  third,  decisive  year  of  the  Five- 
Year  Plan  in  the  USSR  the  foundation 
has  been  laid  for  a  series  of  absolutely  new 
and  extremely  complicated  branches  of 
industry,  of  unparalleled  importance  for 
our  national  economy.  Our  industry  has 
set  going  the  production  of  75  new  types 
of  textile  machines,  20  types  of  shoe- 
making  machines,  79  new  brands  of 
farm  machinery,  various  types  of  factory 
equipment,  powerful  transformers,  etc. 

...  new... 

The  concluding  year  of  the  Five- Year 
Plan  will  be  a  year  of  further  forced  de- 
velopment of  heavy  industry,  a  year  of 
shock-work  construction  of  new  factories 
and  of  reconstruction  of  older  machines 
and  tool  factories. 

...  machines... 

This  will  be  a  year  of  intense  struggle 
to  create  a  powerful  machine-making  and 
tool-making  foundation  for  our  industry. 

...  Soviet... 

According  to  the  Five-Year  Pl^i  the 
machine-making  industry  of  the  Union  in 
1932  was  supposed  to  put  out  production 
worth  2,058  million  rubles.  But  even  in 
1931  the  machine-producing  plants  of 
Soviet  industry  had  already  fulfilled  their 
Five-Year  Plan  with  an  excess. 

...  bloomings... 

The  first  Soviet  blooming,  the  thirteenth 
in  the  world,  was  put  out  by  the  Izhora 
Factory  in  9  months.  The  equipment  of 
the  second  blooming  was  completed  in 
even  better  record  time  —  in  5  months, 
whereas  up  till  now  the  period  for  building 
a  blooming  was  regarded  as  not  less  than 
12  months.  Next  year  there  will  be  8  bloom- 
ings in  our  country. 

...  cracking-plants... 

The  Podolsk  Cracking  Factory  made  the 
beginning  of  Soviet  construction  of  cracking- 


plants.  The  factory  has  already  furnished 
the  oil-industry  with  two  cracking- 
plants.  The  cracking-process  doubles  the 
effectiveness  of  the  production  of  kerosene 
and  gasoline  from  oil. 

...  powerful  turbines... 

A  powerful  steam-turbine  of  50,000  kwt. 
has  been  built  by  the  Leningrad  Factory 
in  the  name  of  Stalin.  The  production 
of  so  complicated  a  turbine  has  put  the 
Stalin  factory  on  a  level  with  the  very  old 
and  famous  English  firm  of  Metropolitan- 
Wickers. 

...  excavators... 

In  the  small  factory  "The  Red  Metal- 
Worker"  in  Moscow  the  production  of 
Soviet  excavators  has  been  set  going.  The 
first  two  excavators  put  out  by  the  factory 
represent  only  a  beginning  of  the  mighty 
development  of  this  branch  of  industry 
in  our  Union.  In  1932  the  factory  ha& 
already  promised  to  put  out  100  excav- 
ators. The  giant  new  factory  now  under 
construction  near  Sverdlovsk  will  give  the 
country  3,000  excavators  yearly. 

...  locomotives... 

At  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  the 
October  Revolution  the  Lugansk  Loco-^ 
motive  Factory  finished  the  production 
of  an  extremely  powerful  locomotive.  The 
Lugansk  workers  set  a  world's  record  by 
producing  this  engine  in  70  days. 

...  aeroplanes... 

This  young  branch  of  our  industry  — 
aeroplane-building  —  recently  added  to  our 
civilian  fleet  a  first-class  plane  —  ANT  14.. 

...  ships... 

Four  years  ago  the  first  Soviet  ship, 
"Stalin",  built  completely  of  Soviet  mate- 
rials, slipped  down  the  ways  of  the  Lenin- 
grad ship-building  factories.  And  this  year 
62  Soviet  ships  and  the  first  5  Soviet 
fishing-trawlers  under  red  pennants  are 
plowing  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the  world. 
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THE  NIZHNY-NOVGOROD  AUTO-PLANT 


One  of  the  foremost  victories  gained 
recently  by  the  Soviet  industry  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  gigantic  auto-plant  in 
Nizhny-Novgorod,  completed  on  the  eve  of 
the  fourth  and  final  year  of  the  Five- Year 
Plan.  The  starting  of  operations  in  this 
plant  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  in  the  development  of  the  Soviet 
automobile  industry. 

The  Soviet  Union  inherited  not  a  single 
automobile  producing  plant  from  tsarism. 
The  few  unfinished,  badly  equipped  enter- 
prises that  did  exist  were  being  used  only 
as  repair  shops.  In  tsarist  Russia  the  total 
number  of  automobiles  manufactured  dur- 
ing the  eight  years  from  1908  to  1916  was 
450.  The  extent  of  the  industrial  backward- 
ness of  pre-revolutionary  Russia  can  be 
judged  by  a  comparison  with  the  1904 
automobile  output  in  America  (22,830), 
England  (12,600),  France  (17,000)  and  Ger- 
many (4,000).  Moreover  aii  kind  of  details 
and  appliances  were  imported  from  abroad. 

During  the  first  years  after  the  revolu- 
tion the  automobile  industry  of  the  Soviet 
Union  developed  at  a  rather  low  rate,  but 
the  first  motor  trucks  were  produced  at 
the  ,,AMO"  plant  in  Moscow  as  far  back  as 
1924.  "With  the  beginning  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  of  national  economy  in  the  USSR 
the  question  of  establishing  a  powerful 
Soviet  automobile  industry  was  seriously 
considered.  This  question  occupied  no  small 
place  in  the  Five- Year  Plan,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  is  now  approaching  its  suc- 


cessful cud.  The  year  1929  witnessed  the  ini- 
tial work  on  the  reconstruction  of  ,,AMO"and 
on  the  projection  of  a  new  great  automobile 
plant  io  be  constructed  in  Nizhny-Novgorod. 

At  present  the  reconstructed  ,,AMO"  plant 
turns  out  25  two-and-a-half  ton  trucks 
and  buses  a  day.  The  Nizhny-Novgorod 
auto-plant,  which  recently  has  been  put 
into  commission,  plans  to  produce,  at  full 
load,  140,000  cars  and  trucks  a  year. 

17  months  elapsed  since  the  work  of 
construction  began  at  Nizhny-Novgorod. 
Within  this  period  a  gigantic  plant,  built 
and  equipped  in  accordance  with  the  lat- 
est scientific  and  technical  achievements, 
was  erected,  assembled  and  put  into-  oper- 
ation. Here  is  a  new  proof  of  the  wonderful 
energy  and  enthusiasm  inspiring  the  toil- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union  in  their  fight  for 
the  industrialisation  of  their  country,  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  socialist  society. 

At  the  official  opening  of  the  auto  giant, 
the  decision  was  carried  to  give  to  the  new 
plant  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  Soviet 
Government  —  V.  Molotov.  In  their  re- 
port to  the  Government  the  builders  of 
the  plant  wrote: 

"Our  plant  is  joining  the  front  line  of 
those  who  fight  for  the  realisation  of  the 
slogan:  to  overtake  and  outstrip  both  tech- 
nically and  economically  the  more  advanced 
capitalist  countries.  It  will  become  the 
base  of  Soviet  automobile  industry. 

We  will  bear  with  honour  the  glorious 
name  of  comrade  Molotov." 


General  view  of  the  Nizhny-Novgorod  auto-plant 
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HOW  THEY  WORK  AT  MAGKITOSTROY 


The  first  of  the  Ural-Kuznetsk  industrial  giants  has  been  put  into  operation:  the 
construction  of  the  first  unit  of  the  Magnifogorsk  Coke-Chemical  Plant  is  now  completed. 
This  plant  •mil  play  a  very  important  role  in  the  development  of  Soviet  chemical 
industry. 

The  Coke-Chemical  Combine  is  one  of  the  largest  of  this  sort^  not  only  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  hut  also  in  Europe.  It  ivas  built  at  true  '^shock-ivork"  speed:  69  ovens 
completed  in  67  dayi.  The  Magnitogorsk  builders  have  broken  all  world  records. 


In  those  days,  the  workers  of  Magnito- 
gorsk were  fighting  on  the  barricades  of 
the  Five- Year  Plan.  There 
were  no  cowards  nor  deserters. 
30  nationalities  were  building 
the  coke  battery  No.  8;  in 
size,  the  second  battery  in 
the  world.  Former  Kirghiz 
nomads,  collective  farmers 
from  the  Urals  and  the  Volga, 
shock-brigade  workers  from 
the  fire-proof  works  in  Kerch 
and  Dniepropetrovsk,  were 
watching  the  construction 
with  interest  and  respect. 
However,  there  was  not 
much  time  for  watching. 
It  was  necessary  to  fight 
and  conquer.  The  battery 
with  its  69  coke-ovens  was  a 
reality,  one  of  the  units  of 
the  gr.eatest  and  most  im- 
portant metallurgical  process — a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  future  chemical  combine. 
The  stormy  days,  the  sleepless  nights,  the 


Proletarians  of  30  nationalities  were 
fighting  on  the  barricades   of  the  third 


decisive  year  of  the  Five-Year  Plan,  under 
the  glorious  banner  of  socialist  reconstruc- 
tion, for  the  first  pig-iron  of  the  Ural-Kuz- 
netsk Basin.  This  basin  has  rc- 
rently  assumed  international 
importance:  it  has  been  spok- 
en of  in  Madrid,  London, 
New  York... 

It  was  during  the  days 
of  confusion,  when  the  first 
Magnitogorsk  coke  battery 
gave  birth  to  the  first  coke. 
The  chaos  on  the  construc- 
tion area  was  like  that  of 
an  operating  room  where 
the  fate  of  a  woman  in 
difficult  labour  is  being  de- 
cided. Specialists  came  and 
went;  consultations  were  held. 
The  director  of  the  East  Coke 
Trusts,  tired  with  anxiety, 
slept  in  his  clothes  for 
llie  third  night  on  a  cot 
at  headquarters  —  the  office 
of  the  coke-ovens, 

A  snowy  whirlwind  rose  from  behind 
Atach  mountain  and  headed  straight  for 
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the  construction,  its  iridescent  top  reaching 
to  the  zenith.  The  wind  raged  through 
the  chimneys  with  wild  fury,  swished 
through  the  labyrinth  of  gas  pipes,  hissed 
through  the  cranes.  The  icy  wind  burned 
past  blast  furnaces  and  cowpers  and  attack- 
ed the  coke  battery. 

The  workers  spread  a  huge  canvas  to 
maintain  the  temperature  in  the  coke-ovens 
despite  the  fury  of  the  wind.  It  almost 


blew  them,  bodily,  from  the  cornice.  The 
wind  battered  them  in  the  face  —  it  was 
a  snowstorm  such  as  one  reads  of  in  fair\- 
tales. 

But  the  striking  invention  of  modern 
technique,  the  09  ovens  of  the  coke-b;'.'- 
tery,  were  nevertheless  a  reality. 

Thus  did  the  legendary  struggle,  tlie 
legendary  heroism,  create  coke,  ore,  piu- 
iron,  steel,  — the  Five-Year  Plan. 


THE  FIRST  SOVIET  FACTORY 

FOR  MASS-PRODUCTION  OF  COMBINES 


On  June  25,  1930,  the  first  two  shops 
of  the  Saratov  Combine  Factory  have  begun 
to  work.  On  January  1,  1932,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  last  year  of  the  Five-Year  Plan 
the  factory  was  ready  to  begin  operations. 

In  a  suburb  of  Saratov,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Volga,  on  the  waste  land  the  mighty 
buildings  of  the  combine  factory  and  of 
the  big  wood-working  mill  connected  with 
it  have  grown  up.  The  building  for  the 
central  heat  and  power  station  is  in  the 
way  of  construction  —  it  will  serve  all  the 
adjacent  plants.  Nearer  to  the  Volga  a  fac- 
tory for  tractor-parts  is  beginning  to  be 
built. 

In  the  centre  of  this  industrial  combin- 
ation city  has  been  built  a  workers'  town, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  workers  of  the  combine 
factory.  To  the  ten  four-story  stone  houses 
already  completed,  new  ones  will  soon 
be  added;  in  two  to  three  years  a  town  will 
have  grown  up  here  with  as  many  as  30,000 
inhabitants. 

The  collective  body  of  the  workers  of 
the  combine-construction  job  is  proud 
of  its  suburbs.  The  builders  of  the  factory 
are  concerned  with  the  means  of  satisfying 
the  workers'  cultural  and  living  require- 
ments. Eight  months  before  the  factory 
was  set  going,  a  factory-kitchen  had  begun 
to  work,  providing  20,000  dinners  per  day. 
The  best  sound-picture  house  in  the  di- 
strict has  been  built  at  the  factory,  the  club 
is  beginning  to  function,  day-nurseries  have 
been  set  up,  a  dispensary  and  a  department 
store. 

The  training  of  new  staffs  is  taken  espe- 
cial care  of,  for  the  rapidly  developing 
construction  requires  more  and  more  new 
skilled  forces. 
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As  early  as  June  1930  contracts  were 
passed  with  related  factories  engaged  in 
producing  agricultural  machinery,  for  train- 
ing master-workmen  and  highly  skilled 
workers  for  the  Saratov  factory. 

The  factory's  programme  for  1932  is  fully 
guaranteed  with  highly  skilled  labour.  A1 
the  same  time  a  factory  school  is  in  oper- 
ation, training  1,600  children  of  workers 

The  school  is  located  in  a  tremendous 
newly  erected  building  with  special  work 
shops.  In  addition,  a  "combine  for  workers 
education"  ^  has  been  organised  and  i; 
developing  its  work. 

The  tremendous  significance  of  the  Sara 
tov  factory  is  determined  by  the  fact  tha 
it  is  the  first  one  to  begin  the  mass  produc 
tion  of  Soviet  combines.  In  1932  the  Lowe 
and  Middle  Volga  distiicts,  i.  e.  a  sowing 
area  of  more  than  15  million  hectares,  wil 
be  supplied  with  technically  perfects 
harvesting-machines. 

The  factory  is  equipped  according  to  th 
last  word  of  modern  technics  and  alread; 
has  a  considerable  number  (about  100)  0 
imported  machines,  most  of  them  put  oU 
in  1931. 

In  18  months  this  giant  has  been  buiM 
it  will  put  out  15  to  20  thousand  combing 
annually,  destined  to  guarantee  the  exp— 
sion  of  the  basis  of  Soviet  agriculture. 

Socialist  labour,  which  is  the  cause 
honour,  of  valour  and  heroism  in  the  USS 
has  given  the  construction  of  the  factof 
tempoes    which    may    rightly    be  caP* 
bolshevist. 

1  The  "combine  for  workers'  educatiol 
is  a  system  of  education  directly  connecP 
up  with  production. 


THE  ^'RED  BOOK"  OF  THE  SOVIET  LUMBERMEN 


At  the  initiative  of  the  best  workers, 
organised  in  shock  brigades,  the  lumbermen 
of  the  Northern  region  of  the  Soviet  Union 
made  out  a  report  recording  the  achieve- 
ments of  Soviet  lumbermen,  the  improve- 
ment in  their  living  conditions,  and  the 
development  of  cultural  activity  among 
the   mass    of  lumbermen. 

This  report  was  discussed  at  numerous 
meetings  of  the  lumbermen  of  the  Northern 
region.  It  was  called  the  "Red  Book" 
of  Soviet  lumbermen. 

Already  by  the  end  of  January,  27,126 
signatures  endorsed  the  "Red  Book",  and 
their  number  is  growing  daily.  It  is  an 
achievement  of  tremendous  importance  as, 
according  to  the  resolution  of  the  lumbermen, 
only  such  worker  is  entitled  to  sign  the 
report,  who  fulfilled  and  exceeded  the  pro- 
gramme of  his  work. 

We  quote  below  extracts  from  the  "Red 
Book"  of  the  Soviet  lumbermen: 

"From  the  forest  front  of  the  Soviet 
land,  from  the  woods  of  the  Northern 
region,  we,  the  Soviet  lumbermen,  hereby 
proclaim  our  allegiance  to  socialist  con- 
struction, and  our  full  trust  in  Lenin's 
Party,  whose  correct  and  firm  policy  se- 
cured the  successful  completion  of  the 
foundation  for  the  socialist  economics  of 
,  our  country. 

The  Northern  region  increased  its  rates 
of  lumber  provisions  during  the  third 
year  of  the  Five- Year  Plan  by  359%  as 
compared  with  the  first  year. 

The  lumbermen  of  the  North  transplant 
socialist  forms  of  labour  from  the  advanced 
enterprises  to  the  work  in  the  lumber  woods. 
Even  now,  the  majority  of  lumbermen  are 
organised  in  brigades.  The  brigade  method 
and  socialist  competition  has  doubled  the 
productivity  of  labour  as  compared  with 
the  year  1928. 

At  the  present  time  brigades  producing 
10  cubic  metres  do  not  form  an  exception, 
there  are  even  brigades,  which  produce 
|as  much  as  15  cubic  metres. 


Development  of  engineering  gave  us  an 
opportunity  even  now  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  in  the  Northern  region,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Northern  Experimental 
Station,  of  an  electrified  lumber  combine 
with  an  annual  capacity  of  300  thousand 
cubic  metres.  Electrification  in  this  di- 
strict will  reduce  to  one  third  the  amount 
of  labour  power  now  engaged  in  the  work, 
and  will  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  luhaber 
provisions  by  25 — 35%. 

The  growth  of  socialist  construction,  and 
of  industry  in  particular,  brought  a  great 
change  in  our  living  conditions,  our  cul- 
ture and  our  political  development.  We 
have  now  a  club,  and  a  red  corner  in  every 
lumber-provision  point  and  frequently  even 
in  every  plot.  Thousands  of  lumbermen 
attend  courses  and  schools,  hundreds  of 
workers  are  promoted  to  the  staff  of  lum- 
bering organisations. 

And  what  was  the  position  of  a  lumber- 
man in  the  days,  when  foreign  concession- 
aires and  our  native  capitalists  ruled  auto- 
cratically the  northern  forests  of  semi- 
savage  Russia?  An  overwhelming  majority 
of  men  were  illiterate,  always  cheated 
by  the  bosses,  ruthlessly  exploited,  living 
in  smoky  barracks  or  filthy  mud-huts, 
feeding  only  on  black  bread, — they  lived 
like  beasts,  "vodka"  being  their  only  con- 
solation. 

And  when  the  free  lumbermen,  to  whom 
labour  had  actually  become  a  matter  of 
honour  and  glory,  had  raised  by  their  crea- 
tive enthusiasm  the  tempoes  of  lumber 
exports,  the  campaign  about  "forced  la- 
bour" and  the  famous  "dumping"  was 
started  in  foreign  countries. 

Increase  of  output,  socialist  competition 
and  shock  work,  full  trust  in  the  Party  — 
such  is  our  reply  to  the  slander  about 
"forced  labour". 

The  lumbermen  will  never  be  slaves. 
Never,  while  we  are  alive,  will  the  dark 
times  of  cruel  exploitation  and  oppression 
return." 
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Woman  in  the  Soviet  Union  j 


LENIN    ON    THE    E3IANCIPATI0N    OF   WORKING  WOxMEN 

(Extract  from  a  speech  by  V.  Lenin  at  the  1st  All-Russian  Congress  of  Working 
Women,  1918) 


The  Soviet  Government,  as  a  govern- 
ment of  toilers,  brought  about,  during  the 
first  few  months  of  its  existence,  a  revo- 
lution in  the  laws  concerning  women.  Not 
a  trace  remains  in   the  Soviet  Republic 


now  of  the  laws  that  placed  women  in  a 
subordinate  position.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  those  laws  that  took  particular  advantage 
of  the  weaker  p(f^ition  of  women,  that 
deprived  her  of  equal  rights  with  men,  and 
that  were  often  degrading,  as  for  instance, 
the  divorce  laws,  those  relating  to  child- 
ren born  out  of  wedlock  and  to  the  right 
of  a  woman  to  sue  the  father  of  her  child 
for  the  child's  support. 

It  was  just  in  this  sphere  that  the  bour- 
geois laws  even  in  the  most  advanced  coun- 
tries took  advantage  of  woman's  weaker 
position  to  deny  her  equal  rights  and 
degrade  her.  It  was  just  in  this  sphere  that 
the  Soviet  Government  did  away  with  the 
old,  unjust  laws  that  were  unbearable 
for  the  toiling  masses.  And  we  can  now 
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say  with  just  pride  and  without  the  slight- 
est exaggeration  that  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world  except  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  women  enjoy  full  and  equal  rights 
and  are  not  placed  in  a  subordinate  or 
degrading  position,  which  is  particularly 
siiarply   felt   in   everyday   family  life. 

This  was  one  of  our  first  and  most  im- 
portant tasks. 

In  all  the  democratic  republics  equal- 
ity is  loudly  advertised,  while  in  their  civil- 
laws   and  those  concerning  the  position 
of  woman  in  the  family,  and  with  regard 
to   divorce,   we   see   her   inequality  and 
degradation.  And  v;e  say  that  this  is  a 
violation   of   democracy,   particularly  in' 
regard  to  the  oppressed.  The  Soviet  Go- 
vernment has,  more  than  all  the  other' 
countries,  even  the  most  advanced,  put 
the  ideas  of  democracy  into  practice  by 
allowing   not   the   slightest   hint   of  the 
inequality   of   women   to   creep   into  its 
laws.   I  repeat,  that  not  one  State  and 
not  one  democractic  system  of  legislation 
has  done  for  women  even  half  of  what  the 
Soviet   Government   accomplished  during 
the  first  few  months  of  its  existence.  Le- 
gislation, of  course,  is  not  sufficient,  and 
we  should  never  permit  ourselves  to  be 
satisfied   by   decrees   alone.   But   in  the^ 
field  of  legislation  we  have  done  all  expect-" 
ed   of  us  to  make  the  position  of  womer^ 
equal  with  that  of  men,  and  this  we  havej 
a  right  to  be  proud  of.    The  position  of 
women  in  the  Soviet  Uiiion  today  is  ideal 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  most  advanc- 
ed countries.    But   we  say  that  this,  ofj 
course,  is  only  the  beginning.  i 


WOMAN  IN  INDUSTRY 


By  M.   D  e  n  i  s  s  0  V 


In  a  speech  made  in  1920  Lenin  said: 
"The  Soviet  Government  strives  to  have 
all  toilers,  not  only  party-members,  but 
also  non-party  persons,  not  only  men, 
but  women,  take  part  in  this  economic 
reconstruction.  This  cause,  begun  by  the 
Soviet  power,  may  be  moved  forward  only 
when  not  hundreds,  but  millions  and 
millions  of  women  in  Russia  take  part 
in  it". 

Since  then  eleven  years  have  passed. 
Lenin's  words  are  being  transferred  into 
reality.  The  tumultuous  growth  of  our 
socialist  construction  during  the  past  few 
years,    the    development    of    new,  great 


centres  of  industry  are  accompanied  by 
the  mass-wide  attraction  of  women  inlo 
industry.  According  to  the  plan  of  1931 
1,600,000  women  were  to  be  drawn  into 
all  branches  of  national  economy,  including 
800,000  for  industry  and  construction. 

This  task  is  especially  burning  in  the 
national  districts;  there  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  solve  it,  because  of  the  condi- 
tions of  life. 

The  brief  table  presented  below  clearly 
shows  the  increase  of  the  share  of  women's 
labour  in  production  in  1931  as  against 
1930,  and  its  particular  increase  in  the 
national  districts. 


Moscow  district 
Leningrad  ,, 
North  Caucasus 
Kazakstan  .  .  . 
Kirghizia  .  .  . 


1930  1931 

All  workers  "Women  All  workers  Women 

556,649  238,029  600,796  291,156 

334,627  131,044  394.981  148,181 

110,209  23,002  133,739  39,123 

7,918  1,266  9,654  3,754 

1,209  196  1,',421  355 


The  position  of  women  in  Soviet  industry 
is  characterised  not  only  by  their  growth 
in  numbers,  but  incomparably  better 
by  their  qualitative  development.  The 
attracting  of  women  into  socialist  produc- 
tion is  the  attracting  of  women  to  the 
creative  activity  of  socialism. 

In  the  factories  and  mills  of  pre-revo- 
lutionary  Russia  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  women  used  to  work,  but  they  were 
looked  on  simply  as  cheap  labour.  Keep  the 
women  at  the  hardest,  least  skilled  work, 
pay  her  a  miserable  wage  —  such  was  the 
attitude  of  the  old  regime  to  the  woman 
toiler.  "Woman  was  regarded  as  a  lower  sort 
of  being,  not  capable  of  any  responsible, 
creative  work  whatever. 

Long  years  of  oppression  led  women 
to  become  accustomed  to  regard  them- 
selves as  suitable  only  for  household 
work  and  hard  labour.  Bourgeois  society, 
sternly  observing  the  inequality  of  woman 
arising  from  her  social  position,  absolutely 
refused  to  take  into  account  the  physical 
and  physiological  peculiarities  of  the  female 
organism.  There  were  cases  when  women 
gave  birth  to  children  right  at  the  ma- 
chines ;  although  physically  weaker  than 
man,  woman  constantly  had  to  bear  the 
harder  work. 

The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
this  question  is  absolutely  different.  While 
breaking  for  ever  with  the  idea  of  woman's 


intellectual  inequality,  it  takes  strict 
account  of  her  physical  peculiarities.  Wo- 
men in  industry  are  given  four  months' 
vacation  during  childbirth,  two  months 
before  and  two  months  after  the  birth;  up 
till  nine  months  they  are  given  time  for 
nursing  the  child;  women  are  not  burdened 
with  physical  labour  beyond  their  strength. 

We  shall  not  enumerate  everything  that 
has  been  done  by  the  Soviet  power  for  the 
intellectual  development  of  women.  Let 
us  pause  over  one  question  only,  the 
question  of  women's  skill  in  production. 
This  problem  was  set  on  the  boards  in 
1931  with  especial  acuteness,  in  connection 
with  the  mass  attraction  of  women  into 
industry.  The  People's  Commissariat  of 
Labour  was  directed  to  determine  in  what 
branches  of  industry  female  skilled  labour 
could  be  utilised.  And  in  this  horizons  for 
woman  were  opened,  of  which  she  would 
not  even  have  dared  to  dream  in  pre- 
revolutionary  Russia.  Woman  has  secured 
access  to  the  crafts  of  electric  repairman, 
electrician,  engineer  in  mining,  engraver, 
turner  and  a  number  of  other  specialities 
in  the  metal  industry,  highly  skilled 
crafts  in  the  chemical,  textile  and  food 
industries.  From  skilled  working  woman 
to  engineer  and  factory-director  is  woman's 
path  in  socialist  industry. 

In  this  connection  there  has  been  a  big 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  women  among 
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the  students  admitted  to  the  higher 
technical  institutions  and  to  the  factory- 
schools.  In  the  factory-schools  there  were 
28.8%  girls  in  1927/28;  on  January  1, 
1930,  there  were  30.25  %,  and  in  1931,  in 
connection  with  the  mass  attraction  of 
women  into  industry,  the  percentage 
increased  to  50  %.  We  see  the  same  picture 
in  the  workers'  faculties,  and  in  the  higher 
educational  institutions. 

The  advancement  of  women  to  respons- 
ible work  in  industry  is  extremely  im- 
portant. The  working  woman,  from  the 
machine,  receives  the  job  of  master-work- 
man, of  assistant-director,  of  director.  The 
working  woman  has  fully  justified  the 
hopes  set  on  her  by  the  Soviet  Government. 
She  is  not  only  becoming  a  skilled  worker 
in  industry,  but  is  beginning  to  play  a  lead- 
ing part  in  our  socialist  construction. 

From  the  decree  of  the  All-Union  Con- 
ference of  Trade-Unions,  devoted  to  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  penetration  of 
industry  by  female  labour,  we  can  see 
what  unexampled  activity  and  creative 
Initiative  is  displayed  in  industry  by 
women. 


44%  of  the  women  metal-workers, 
54  %  of  the  women  in  the  chemical  industry, 
57  %  of  the  women  textile-workers,  59  %  of 
the  women  in  the  paper  industry,  etc., 
have  been  drawn  into  socialist  competition. 
By  now  that  percentage  has  increased 
considerably.  Women's  shock-brigades  are 
formed,  many  women  shock-brigade 
workers  have  been  rewarded  with  the 
Order  of  the  Red  Banner. 

The  attraction  of  women  into  active, 
creative  work  has  radically  changed  their 
'psychology.  While  in  tsarist  Russia  tlie 
woman-worker  regarded  it  as  her  great 
good  fortune  to  do  house-work  and  not  to 
go  to  work  in  the  awful  factory,  which 
ruined  her  life,  now  she  sees  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  life  in  productive,  socially 
useful  work.  She  is  struggling  determinedly 
for  community-housing,  nurseries,  kinder- 
gartens, public  dining-rooms,- public  laun- 
dries, for  new  conditions  of  life,  which  set 
woman  free  from  household,  unproductive 
labour. 

In  developing  the  new,  socialist  forms 
of  life  woman  is  playing  a  most  important 
part. 


A  shock-brigade  of  women-builders 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  HEKOINE  OF  LABOLK 


By   N.  Labkovsky 

The  Svetlam  ivorks  in  Leningrad,  where  electric  lamps  and  radio  valves  are  made^ 
wns  the  first  to  fulfil  the  Five-Year  Plan  in  two  and  a  half  years,  and  the  Soviet 
Government  has  awarded  the  best  ivorkers  with  the  supreme  labour  prize:  the  Order  of 
Lenin. 

The  following  sketch  tells  in  short  outline  the  life  story  of  one  of  these  ivorkers, 
Evdokia  Semenovna  Alexeeva. 


From  1889  to  the  present  day  —  42  years 
of  hard  work.  And  the  greater  part  of  this 
life  was  spent  during  an  epoch  when  work 
was  far  from  being  considered  a  matter 
of  honour  and  glory. 

One  winter  day  in  1889  a  little  girl  of 
twelve  trudged  wearily  through  the  streets 
of  St.  Petersburg.  She  had  come  from  the 
province  of  Kaluga,  from  the  little  village 
Uteshevo  and  had  been  brought  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg to  go  into  service.  Several  days 
later  she  had  found  work  as  a  house  drudge, 
and  was  looking  after  the  children,  doing 
the  scullery  work  and  the  washing  and 
everything  else  in  the  house  that  was  mono- 
tonous and  soul  destroying.  There  was 
barely  time  to  do  everything^  that  had 
to  be  done  and  in  return  for  her  services 
she  had  to  be  content  with  the  leavings 
from  her  masters'  table,  four  rubles 
a  month  and  plenty  of  kicks. 

If  occasionally  she  was  lucky  enough 
to  snatch  a  free  moment,  Doonia  would 
run  over  to  do  same  washing  or  window 
scrubbing  at  the  neighbours'  in  order 
to  earn  an  extra  ruble  here  and  there 
and  so  make  her  life  just  a  little  more 
endurable. 

Doonia  spent  the  seven  best  years  of 
her  life  in  the  fly-blown  kitchen  of  a  pro- 
sperous middle-class  home.  She  had  no 
future  to  look  forward  to.  Her  life  began 
and  was  to  be  ended  in  the  kitchen. 

At  19  Doonia  married  Alexeev,  a  carriage 
upholsterer,  and  was  now  called  Evdokia 
Semenovna  Alexeeva.  Her  husband  work- 
ed little,  drank  a  great  deal  and  consi- 
~  dered  it  his  duty  to  beat  his  wife.  Evdokia 
Semenovna  was  still  almost  a  child.  Per- 
manent overwork  soon  left  its  mark  on  her 
and  premature  wrinkles  began  to  appear 
around  her  deep-set  intelligent  eyes. 

Soon  children  began  to  arrive.  She  had 
three  altogether  and  from  early  morning 
their  hungry  wailing  filled  the  room  until  in 
the  evening  it  was  put  to  silence  by  the 
raucous  yells  of  her  drunkard  husband  and 
her  own  helpless  moaning  as  he  struck 
her  with  his  fists. 


At  last  Evdokia  Semenovna  could  stand 
it  no  longer  and  divorced  her  carriage- 
upholsterer.  Of  her  three  children  only 
one  son  lived,  and  she  decided  to  bring 
him  up  and  educate  him  as  well  as  her 
poor  resources  would  allow.  For  that  she 
would  have  to  live  and  work  and  earn  her 
bread. 

At  the  sound  of  the  first  whistle  the  mas- 
sive gates  of  the  Stiglitz  factory  opened 
wide.  Crowds  of  women  burst  into  the  yard 
and  dispersed  all  over  the  buildings.  Hun- 
ger brought  Evdokia  Semenovna  Alexeeva 
to  these  gates.  As  a  great  favour  she  was 
put  to  work  at  the  bench  and  given  forty 
copecks  a  day. 

On  the  wall  there  was  a  formidable  list 
of  all  the  things  you  were  fined  for  doing. 
There  were  so  many  of  them,  that  you  felt 
you  could  hardlj^  lift  your  finger  without 
having  to  pay.  If  you  left  your  machine 
for  a  second  there  was  a  fine  to  be  paid. 
If  you  exchanged  a  few  words  with  your 
neighbour  —  another  fine.  A  rude  reply 
to  the  foreman  —  again  you  must  pay  up. 

Wherever  they  turned  the  women  seemed 
to  be  faced  with  a  fine,  50  copecks  here, 
25  copecks  there,-  making  a  big  gap  in  their 
miserable    15   rubles  pittance. 

Evdokia  Semenovna  spent  many  years 
at  the  same  bench  in  the  Stiglitz  factory. 
Then  came  1905.  One  day  the  news  spread 
round  the  factory: 

"We're  going  to  strike." 

There  was  great  excitement.  The  women 
waited  impatiently  for  the  strike  to  begin, 
when  they  would  leave  their  machines  and 
stop  working. 

Evdokia  Semenovna' s  bench  was  the 
first  in  the  row  near  the  entrance.  Shrill 
whistles  were  heard  resounding  through 
the  factory.  There  were  shouts  outside  and 
a  murmur  rose  up  from  the  workshops. 
Some  of  the  younger  workers  burst  in  and 
shouted  authoritatively: 

"Stop  work!" 
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The  sudden  excitement  was  too  much 
for  the  women.  They  lost  their  nerve. 
Evdokia  Semenovna  was  the  only  one  to 
keep  her  presence  of  mind.  With  a  deft 
blow  she  knocked  the  belt  off  her  machine 
and  then  did  the  same  to  her  neighbour's. 

The  other  women  took  courage  from  her 
and  followed  her  example,  and  one  after 
another  the  machines  came  to  rest. 

The  factory  gates  opened  and  disgorged 
a  crowd,  nine  thousand  strong.  The  women 
went  out  onto  the  street  and  bravely  facing 
the  whips  and  bayonets  of  the  police,  they 
went  to  seek  justice  and  protection  from 
the  tsar.  Machine  guns  spat  lead  onto  the 
square  which  was  soon  bathed  in  blood. 

* 

October  1917  found  Evdokia  Alexeeva 
at  the  works  now  called  the  "Svetlana". 
The  revolution  seemed  to  have  made  a  new 
woman  of  her.  She  began  to  find  a  new 
interest  in  life.  At  the  age  of  forty  she 
studied  with  more  enthusiasm  than  any 
school  girl.  In  1919  at  the  age  of  42  Evdo- 
kia Semenovna  became  a  member  of  the 
Party. 

"I  would  have  become  a  member  much 
earlier",  she  would  say  as  if  in  excuse,  "as 
far  back  as  1917  even,  only  I  was  ashamed 
when  I  coiildn't  read  or  write.  Now  that 
I've  educated  myself  a  little  I'm  not 
afraid  of  joining." 

Evdokia  Semenovna  spent  three  more 
years  studying  at  the  school  attached  to 
the  works.  She  worked  hard,  both  at  her 
studies  and  in  the  factory,  and  soon  became 
one  of  the  best  workers.  She  began  to  be 
given  responsible  work,  for  whatever  she 
did,  she  did  well. 

"We're  not  working  for  the  boss  now", 
she  would  say/ 'but  for  ourselves,  comrades, 
so  look  after  your  tools  and  do  your  work 
carefully." 

Evdokia  Semenovna  was  promoted  to 
the  post  of  assistant  to  the  chief  inspector 
of  the  factory.  This  responsible  work, 
however,  did  not  take  her  away  from  her 
bench.  It  enabled  her  to  take  an  active 
part  in  improving  production  and  she  soon 
introduced  her  first  suggestion  for  ration- 
alisation. It  was  found  effective  and  im- 
mediately applied.  The  result  was  a  50% 
improvement  in  quality.  Then  she  had 
another  idea  for  improvement  which  was 


also  applied  and  after  that  another  and 
yet  another. 

When  her  admiring  companions  used  to  ask 
her  how  .she  did  it  she  would  ;Uways  say: 

•'It's  quite  simple,  if  you  want  to  do  a 
thing  you  just  do  it." 

And  true  enough,  if  you  look  at  Evdo- 
kia Semenovna,  at  her  high,  wrinkled  fore- 
head, her  smooth  drawn  hair  flecked  with 
gray,  her  intelligent,  kind,  deep-set  eyes, 
you  understand  that  what  she  does  comes 
natural  to  her  because  she  has  set  her  mind 
on  it. 

Evdokia  Semenovna 's  son,  brought  up 
during  the  hard  times,  followed  his  mo- 
ther's example  and  with  her  joined  the  Party 
in  1919.  He  often  says  to  his  mother: 

,,You  are  now  54  years  old.  You  have 
worked  in  the  factory  35  years.  You  have 
never  known  rest  all  your  life,  don't  you 
think  it's  time  to  take  it  easy  now?  Surely 
you've  done  your  share." 

But  Evdokia  Semenovna  takes  no  notice  of 
him.  She  would  not  dream  of  leaving  the 
factory  now.  She  is  too  much  attached  to  it. 

"Just  think  for  a  moment",  she  argues 
with  her  son,  "how  can  I  leave?  The  factory 
can't  get  along  without  me.  I  am  on  the 
local  tribunal,  am  a  member  of  the  Party 
cell  bureau  and  of  the  Party  membership 
committee.  How  can  I  possibly  leave? 
And  especially  now  when  every  worker  is 
wanted.  I  should  never  be  happy  if  I  was 
out  of  it  all." 

It  was  April.  The  broken  ice  was  being 
borne  along  on  the  swollen  waters  of  the 
Neva.  Leningrad  was  celebrating  the  triumph 
of  the  Soviet  factory. 

"Svetlana"  reported:  "We  have  finished 
the  first  Five- Year  Plan  in  two  and  a  half 
years.  We  are  triumphantly  beginning  the 
second  Five- Year  Plan." 

Several  days  later  all  the  papers  of  the 
Union  published   the  following  news: 

"The  Central  Executive  Committee  of 
the  USSR  has  decided  to  award  the  Order 
of  Lenin  to  Alexeeva,  Evdokia  Semenovna, 
worker  of  the  "Svetlana"  Electric  Lamp 
Factory,  for  distinguished  service  in 
industry." 

That  is  the  story  of  Evdokia  Semenovna, 
the  story  of  a  career  full  of  heroism,  such 
as  many  others  may  follow. 


Ked  Army  Lite 


THE  RED  ARMY  —  A  HEARTH  OF  CULTURE 


By  E.   M  ax  i  m  0  V 


Anyone  who  has  happened  to  observe 
the  daily  life  and  ways  of  the  Red  Army 
in  the  USSR  knows  that  it  is  an  army 
which  educates  not  only  defenders  of  the 
peaceful  construction  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  also  active  participants  in  the  entire 
economic  and  cultural  life  of  the  country. 

The  worker,  the  collectivised  peasant, 
the  young  employee  come  to  the  Red  Army 
from  the  Moscow  District,  the  Ukraine, 
Transcaucasus,  Bashkiria,  Tartary,  from 
all  ends  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

After  the  army  the  young  toiler  returns 
to  his  factory,  his  collective  farm,  having 
greatly  raised  his  cultural  level,  his  know- 
ledge, his  political  consciousness.  Young  vil- 
lage lads,  after  passing  through  the  school  of 
the  Red  Army,  on  coming  home,  become 
organisers  of  collective  farms,  leaders  of 
reading-huts,  become  cultural  workers  in 
the  socialist  village.  After  the  army  the 
young  toiler  goes  to  the  technical  high 
school,  to  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions, to  technical  institutes  or  to  special 
military  institutes,  if  he  has  decided  to 
devote  himself  to  military  work. 

This  result  is  attained  by  the  tremendous 
cultural  and  educational  work  which  fills 
the  life  of  the  Red  Army. 

What  is  this  work,  concretely  speaking? 
Along  with  their  political  education 
the  Red  Army  men  study  reading  and  writ- 
ing, get  a  whole  series  of  information  about 
mathematics,  history  and  geography.  The 
Red  Army  men  study  in  evening-schools 
for  general  education,  at  courses,  in  all 
sorts  of  circles,  planned  for  the  most  varied 
degrees  of  preparation  —  from  circles  for 
eliminating  illiteracy  to  circles  for  studying 
higher  mathematics.  There  are  several 
thousands  of  such  schools  and  circles  in 
the  Red  Army. 

The  time  which  he  has  free  from  study 
the  Red  Army  man  spends  in  the  club  or 
n  the  Lenin  corner.  The  clubs  are  specially 
idopted    for   rest;    libraries,  expositions, 
adio-sets  are  usually  arranged  in  them. 

Here  evenings  are  organised  for  "Ques- 
ions  and  Answers",  for  contact  with  the 
'patrons",  i.  e.,  with  the  workers  of  fac- 
ories  and  mills  who  take  this  or  that  Red 


Army  section  under  their  wing.  At  literary 
evenings  the  works  of  Soviet  literature  are 


K.  Voroshilov,  People's  Commissary 
for  Military  Affairs 

discussed,  proletarian  writers  and  poets 
speak.  The  programme  for  club-evenings 
likewise  includes  conversations  on  military, 
political  and  scientific  subjects.  The  Red 
Army  men  pay  collective  visits  to  museums, 
exhibits,  scientific  and  technical  institutes. 

The  total  number  of  cultural  and  educ- 
ational circles  of  the  Red  Army  (circles  of 
military  science,  sport,  political,  anti- 
religious,  artistic  circles,  etc.)  amounts 
to  several  thousands.  The  entire  mass 
of  Red  Army  men  is  embraced  by  these 
cultural  organisations.  The  Red  Army  men 
study  with  great  interest  in  technical  circles 
and  at  various  courses,  and  acquire  a 
definite  specialty.  Chauffeurs,  tractor- 
drivers,  inventors,  rationalisers  of  produc- 
tion pass  out  of  the  Red  Army. 


Tlie  Red  Army  man  is  fond  of  books. 
There  are  millions  of  books  in  the  libraries 
of  the  Red  Army.  There  is  constant  demand 
for  them  from  the  part  of  the  Red  Army 
men,  commanders,  and  other  workers  of 
the  Red  Army. 

The  Red  Army  men  in  the  USSR  are 
the  equals  and  comrades  of  their  com- 
manders. Relations  between  them  when 
at  work  or  at  study  are  determined  by  com- 
radely discipline,  based  on  social  conscious- 


other  cities  ^.  The  Red  Army  has  also  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  its  symphony  orche-/. 
stras,  composed  exclusively    of  the  RedJ 
Army  men.  ^ 
The  Houses  of  the  Red  Army  and  Fleet 
represent   clubs   of   a   superior   type  for, 
workers  of  the  Red  Army,  for  their  families, | 
for  everyone,  interested  in  the  life  of  the 
Red  Army.   The  People's  Commissary  for 
Military  Affairs,  K.  Voroshilov,  has  caW 
led  the  Central  House  of  the  Red  Army  in 


Leisure-time  in  camp 


ness,  on  an  understanding  of  the  tasks 
of  the  Red  Army  and  of  the  duty  of  each 
single  one  of  its  workers.  During  their 
leisure-time  in  the  club,  or  in  the  Lenin 
■corner,  the  Red  Army  men  and  their  com- 
manders rest  and  amuse  themselves  to- 
gether. Here  we  see  the  Red  Army  actor, 
the  Red  Army  poet  delivering  his  stories, 
reading  his  poems,  participating  in  club- 
plays. 

Proletarian  art  has  great  affection  among 
the  Red  Army.  In  almost  all  bodies  of 
the  Red  Army  dramatic  circles,  theatres, 
■string  orchestras,  ensembles  of  army  songs 
are  at  work,  frequently  professional  and 
semi-professional  organisations  are  formed 
there.  One  of  the  most  important  artistic 
■organisations  is  the  "Central  Theatre  of 
the  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Red  Army"  in 
Moscow  and  similar  ones  in  a  number  of 


Moscow  "the  Voluntary  Academy".  These 
words  correctly  characterise  the  tremendous: 
sweep  and  variety  of  the  work  carried  on 
in  the  Moscow  House  of  the  Red  Army  2, 
The  press  occupies  a  very  important 
place  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  Red  Army. 
In  the  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union 
series  of  newspapers  is  published  illustrat 
ing  the  life  of  the  Red  Army  and  militar 
problems.  Many  military  and  Red  Armjij 
periodicals  are  published.  In  addition,  in 
the  different  bodies  of  the  Red  Army  theii 
own  printed  and  wall  newspapers  are  is 
sued.  An  article  entitled  "The  Soviet  Press' 
in  No.  7—9  of  the  magazine  "  V.O.K.S.",; 
1931,  has  already  made  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  the  press  in  the  Red  Army, 

^  See  the  article  on  the  theatre  in  this 
number. 

2  See  the  article  in  this  number.  % 
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Army  correspondents,  i,  e.  Red  Army  sold- 
iers and  commanders,  constantly  working 
in  our  newspapers  and  periodicals,  form  a 
link  between  all  this  press  and  the  daily 
life  of  the  mass  of  the  Red  Army. 


Visiting  her  son 

While  serving  in  the  Red  Army,  the 
young  toiler  does  not  lose  contact  with  the 
life  and  constructive  work  of  the  Soviet 
city  and  village.  The  Red  Army  men  com- 
ing into  the  fields  to  help  the  collective 
farmers  are  a  usual  phenomenon,  —  just 
as  usual  and  important  one  as  the  work- 
ers' collective  of  one  factory  or  another 
acting  as  patron  to  some  Red  Army  group. 
The  workers  look  after  the  daily  life  of 
the  Red  Army,  the  fitting  out  of  red  corn- 


ers, supplying  them  with  books  and  other 
things. 

The  Red  Army  is  equally  well  connected 
with  the  scientific  and  artistic  forces  of 
the  country.  The  trade-unions  of  education- 
al workers  and  of  art  workers  are  ''pa- 
trons" of  the  Red  Army  and  render  it  great 
assistance  in  its  cultural  work. 

In  the  preceding  issue  of  our  periodical 
we  wrote  of  the  joint  work  of  Red  Army  men 
and  film-artists,  producing  films  on  the 
life  of  the  Red  Army. 

The  Red  Army  is  connected  with  the 
writers  by  LOKAF  (Russian  initials  for 
"Literary  Federation  of  the  Red  Army  and 
Fleet"),  which  includes  prominent  prole- 
tarian writers,  "allies"  and  ''fellow-travel- 
lers" (petty  bourgeois  writers  sympathetic 
to  our  revolution  and  socialist  reconstruc- 
tion), and  also  the  new  generation  of  writ- 
ers. In  the  periodicals  issued  by  LOKAF 
("LOKAF",  "Salvo")  there  are  published 
literary  works  representing  the  life  of  the 
Red  Army,  its  heroic  history,  its  particip- 
ation in  the  building  of  socialism  and  in 
the  defence  of  the  peaceful  work  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  1932  the  Red  Army  celebrates  its 
14th  anniversary  as  the  first  army  in  the 
world  to  be  a  nursery  of  culture,  as  the  army 
in  which  new  people  are  being  educated, 
builders  of  socialism,  and  in  which  fresh 
cultural  values  are  being"  created. 


Writers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Literary 
Federation  of  the  Red 
Army  and  Fleet  (LO- 
KAF): the  novelist 
Novikov-Priboy,  the 
poet  V.  Lugovskoy  and 
others 
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THE  CENTRAL  HOUSE  OF  THE  RED  ARMY  IN  MOSCOW   


By  A.  S  c  li  1  t'  ni  i  n  S 


'^'he  Red  Army  is  not  only  the  defender 
of  the  Soviet  boundaries.  Together  with 
the  entire  country  it  is  studying,  growing, 
perfecting  itself,  taking  part  in  all  the 
artistic  and  cultural  life  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  the  system  of  the  cultural  work  of  the 
Red  Army  a  great  role  is  played  by  the 
Houses  of  the  Red  Army,  among  which 
a  place  apart  belongs  to  the  Central  House 
of  the  Red  Army  in  Moscow  (C.H.R.A.). 

Let  us  walk  through  its  huge  halls,  nu- 
merous rooms  and  corridors  and  see  what 
changes  have  taken  place  there  during  the 
past  year,  the  third  year  of  the  Five-Year 
Plan. 

But  first  of  all  let  us  cast  a  glance  over 
the  exterior  of  the  house.  The  hundred- 
year  old  work  of  the  Italian  architect  Gil- 
lardi  has  been  somewhat  changed. 

At  its  right  wing  a  severe,  cement  build- 
ing of  seven  stories  has  risen  up. 

That  is  a  new  hotel,  with  300  rooms, 
for  workers  of  the  Red  Army  who  come 
to  Moscow. 

In  the  heart  of  the  park  we  see  other, 
unfinished  buildings.  Those  are  future 
workshops  for  school  appliances,  and  a 
model  garage  of  50  automobiles. 

Farther  along  in  the  park  work  has  been 
begun  for  clearing  the  ground  and  marking 
off  lots. 

Here  a  gigantic  stadium  for  all  types 
of  sport  will  be  built  by  the  fifteenth  anni- 
versary of  the  Red  Army;  it  will  include 
a  swimming-pool,  a  motor-cycle' and  auto 
track,  a  hippodrome. 


Within  the  house  two  auditoriums,  each 
holding  300  persons,  have  been  built  during 
the  past  year. 

The  military  department,  the  sectors 
of  mass  work  and  sport,  the  Museum  of  the 
Red  Army,  the  university,  the  theatre 
are  all  operating  strictly  according  to  plan. 
Just  as  before  the  permanent  exhibition 
arranged  by  the  Central  House  of  the  Red 
Army  is  always  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  excursions,  groups,  individual 
visitors. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  and  schools 
lectures  are  arranged  almost  every  evening 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  C.H.R.A. 

In  one  of  the  auditoriums  we  may  hear 
a  lecture  on  Marx's  and  Lenin's  theory  of 
war  or  on  the  results  of  the  third,  decisive 
year  of  the  Five- Year  Plan.  In  another  hall 
the  subject  of  the  evening  is  electricit>  . 
A  demonstration  of  equipment,  experiments, 
moving-pictures. 

Here  come  commanders  and  their  fami- 
lies. Red  Army  men  and  students. 

The  library  of  the  Central  House  of  the 
Red  Army  is  open  to  everyone. 

That  means  that  each  visitor  is  admitted 
directly  to  the  bookshelves.  There  is  no  one 
between  him  and  the  book. 

The  reader  gets  acquainted  with  the  book 
before  taking  it  to  work  at  or  to  read.  In 
this  open  library  there  are  no  librarians. 
There  are  only  advisers. 

In  each  copy  of  a  book  there  is  a  review 
of  it  or  quotations  from  appropriate  cri- 
tical articles.  The  book  speaks  about  itself 
to  the  reader. 
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In  the  regimental  clubs  the  sport  evenings 
of  the  House  of  the  Red  Army  are  arranged 
periodically.  Lectures  are  held  there  on 
the  functions  of  one  or  another  type  of  sport, 
followed  by  performances  of  model  teams 
of  men  and  women  from  the  Central  House 
of  the  Red  Army;  such  evenings  usually 
close  with  mass  sport  play  to  music,  in  which 
the  entire  public  takes  part. 


Soviet  Union,  formed  a  Red  Army  col- 
lective farm. 

The  radio-station  of  the  House  talks 
to  the  entire  Soviet  Union,  to  all  the 
Houses  of  the  Red  Army  scattered  over 
the  great  expanse  of  the  USSR. 

In  the  morning,  if  you  pass  through  a 
row  of  class-rooms  of  the  House,  you  will 
find  groups  of  women  studying. 


At  the  sport-bases  of  the  suburbs,  in  the 
open  air,  the  sport  section  of  the  C.H.R.A. 
organises  races  of  skiers,  drawn  by  horses, 
hockey-games,  skiing  estafettes. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  workers  passed 
through  the  halls  of  the  museum  of  the 
C.H.R.A.  last  year. 

They  studied  the  history  of  the  armed 
struggle  for  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat, for  our  peaceful  socialist  construc- 
tion. 

The  museum  has  organised  staffs  of  the 
participants  in  this  struggle.  They  gather 
the  recollections  of  living  witnesses  of 
its  glorious  battles,  study  documents  and 
facts  and  write  the  real  history  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Last  year  the  Theatre  of  the  Red  Army 
offered  a  number  of  new  plays.  One  of 
the  plays  (about  a  Red  commander)  was 
shown  by  the  theatre  200  times  during  the 
.past  year,  and  the  play  invariably  stir- 
red the  spectators. 

Great  success  was  also  enjoyed  by  a 
play  representing  demobilised  Red  Army 
Soldiers  who,  in  a  distant  region  of  the 


These  are  the  wives  of  Red  Army  sold- 
iers preparing  themselves  to  be  radio-oper- 
ators, librarians  and  nurses. 

Here  writers  are  at  work  studying  the 
military  art  in  order  to  understand  more 
deeply  the  work  of  the  Red  Army  and  to 
reflect  it  more  vividly  in  their  works. 

The  beginning  authors  of  military  books 
and  of  text-books  work  here  —  they  are 
commanders  with  experience  and  know- 
ledge, but  who  have  not  done  any  literary 
work  before.  Tomorrow  they  will  become 
the  authors  of  their  first  books.  They  are 
learning  to  share  their  knowledge  and 
experience. 

Here  you  may  meet  scenario-writers 
and  Red  Army  soldiers  getting  ready  to 
enter  the  university  after  their  military 
service  is  over. 

The  House  is  working,  seething  witli 
work.  The  entire  country  is  seething  with 
its  gigantic  work  of  construction. 

In  1932  the  Central  House,  together 
with  the  entire  country  celebrates  tlu  four- 
teenth anniversary  of  the  existence  of  the 
Red  Army. 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  RED  ARMY 


In  most  corps  of  the  Red  Army,  in  most 
crews  of  the  fleet,  in  military  schools  and 
institutions  of  the  military  department 
there  are  theatrical  and  other  artistic 
circles  made  up  of  the  military  service- 
men themselves. 

The  Theatre  of  the  Red  Army,  which 
was  organised  at  the  end  of  1929,  was 
destined  to  become  the  centre  of  theatrical 
work  in  the  Red  Army. 

The  problems  of  building  up  the  Red 
Army  and  of  its  daily  life,  of  the  strength- 
ening the  defence  of  the  Soviet  land, 
international  and  historical  themes  —  such 
is  the  wide  sphere  of  this  theatre's  activity. 
The  Theatre  of  the  Red  Army  is  composed 
of  four  "shops":  the  dramatic  groups,  "the 
shop  of  small  forms"  (shows  for  small 
stages),  the  ensemble  of  Red  Army  singing 
and  the  doll-theatre  —  "the  Red  Army 
Petrushka".  These  shops  correspond  to 
the  forms  of  theatrical  work  in  the  Red 
Army  itself.  The  main  difficulty  —  one 
natural  in  such  a  new  enterprise  —  was 
the  lack  of  a  repertory.  This  explains  why, 
at  the  beginning,  the  theatre  had  to  make 
use  of  the  plays  which  cannot  be  considered 
typical  for  the  Red  Army  Theatre  today 
(one  instance  is  the  play  of  an  older  dramat- 
ist, "Wolkenstein,  called  "Makhno's  Men"). 
From  the  first  days  of  its  existence  the 
theatre  set  about  educating  a  staff  of 
authors  and  has  a  number  of  achievements 
to  its  credit  in  the  formation  of  a  repertory. 

For  its  first  play  it  took  the  review 
"The  Chinese-Eastern  Railway",  dealing 
with  the  events  of  1929.  The  play  was  of- 
fered immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
conflict  over  the  Chinese-Eastern  Railway. 

The  next  play  was  "The  First  Cavalry 
Army",  written  by  a  commander  of  the  Red 
Fleet  and  a  fighter  in  the  First  Cavalry 
Army,  Vs.  Vishnevsky  —  it  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  tremendous  achievement  of 
the  Red  Army  Theatre.  Its  author  at  once 
advanced  to  the  front  rank  of  Soviet 
playwrights.  The  play  was  shown  with 
great  success  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 
Vishnevsky  succeeded  in  showing  from 
various  sides  the  tsarist  army,  various 
features  of  the  1914 — 1917  war,  then  of 
the  revolution  of  1917,  in  unfolding  a  pic- 
ture of  the  civil  war  of  1917—1921,  and 
in  closing  with  a  suggestive  sketching  of 
the  class  warfare  which  accompanies  the 
socialist  offensive  in  the  days  of  the  Five- 


By  A.  Fevralsk; 

Year  Plan.  The  play  shows  the  development^ 
of  the  First  Cavalry  Army  with  S.  Budionny^ 
and  K.  Voroshilov  at  its  head.    By  thej 
example  of  the  First  Cavalry  Army,  Vishnev-' 
sky  to  a  great  degree  discloses  the  path  ^ 
taken  by  the  Red  Army  as  a  whole.  The 
playwright  makes  use   of  various  means 
for  securing  the  dramatic  effect;  the  play 
includes  stories,  moving-picture  subtitles,' 
music,  singing.  A  sort  of  conftrencier  or 
"reader"  acts  in  the' play;  in  his  speeches 
he    illuminates    the     separate  episodes 
and    offers  conclusions,  deductions.  This 
structure  of  the  play  enabled  the  author 
to  embrace  a  long  series  of  events  and  render 
them  with  remarkable  force  and  precision. 
The  language  of  the  play  is  splendid. 

The  third  play  was  "Makhno's  Men",  by 
VI.  Wolkenstein,  which  we  have  already ^ 
mentioned. 

Its  second  season  the  Theatre  of  the  Redl 
Army  opened  with  a  play  by  D.  Kudrin. 
"The  Lull".  This  was  the  first  big  p];iy 
about  the  life  of  the  Red  Army  under  tlie 
conditions  of  peace-time  construction,  lis 
action  is  unfolded  in  the  milieu  of  comman- 
ders, political  workers  of  the  Red  Army,  Red 
Army  soldiers  and  the  families  of  command- 
ers in  1924,  i.  e.,  in  the  period  of  the  re- 
form of  the  Red  Army,  carried  out  under 
the  leadership  of  M.  Frunze.  Nevertheless, 
a  number  of  features  in  the  play  are  up- 
to-date  even  at  present  time. 

Gl.  Alekseiev's  play,  "A  Blow  at  the 
Steppe",  tells  of  the  building  up  of  a  Red 
Army  agricultural  commune.  The  Red  Army 
men  are  building  a  new,  collectivised  vil- 
lage, drawing  after  them  the  masses  ol 
middle  and  poor  peasants.  That  is  th< 
main  line  of  the  play. 

For  the  first  play  of  the  present  seasor 
(the  third  one  for  the  Theatre  of  the  Red] 
Army)  Vs.    Ivanov's  play  "Naib-Khan's 
Compromise"  was   chosen.  It   relates  the 
attack  of  the  band  of  the  former  "ruler  of 
Khiva  and  Turkmenia",  Naib-Khan,  against . 
a  State  farm  in  Turkmenistan,  situated] 
near  the  Afghan  frontier. 

Like  the  dramatic  group  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  the  "shop  of  smaller  forms" 
has  also  been  busy  creating  its  own  reper-l 
tory.  Its  first  works  were  an  anti-religiousf 
review,   a  cycle  of  acted  soldiers'  songs^ 
a  number  of  estrade  numbers,  a  reviewi 
entitled    "Steel-clad   Enthusiasm"  (on 
theme  of  military  technique).  Then  a  review 
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was  performed,  dealing  with  themes  of 
international  politics.  This  review,  called 
"They  are  setting  ready",  tells  of  the 
preparation  of  international  imperialism 
for  a  war  against  the  Soviet  Union.  A  Rus- 
sian White-Guard  general  —  the  chief  fi- 
gure —  visits  a  series  of  countries;  this 
dramatic  approach  enables  the  authors  to 
show  the  activity  of  the  various  imperial- 
ist elements  in  Western  Europe.  In  satiric- 
al intermezzos,  a  Red  Army  man  and  two 
actresses  comment  on  the  action,  while 
constructing  from  the  parts  of  an  object- 
formation  an  automobile,  aeroplane,  etc., 
on  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  travelling 
after  the  general. 

For  the   latest   spectacle   of  the  shop 
of  smaller  forms,  V.  Kvasnitsky's  play, 
"Misprint",  was  taken.  Its  content  is  as 
follows:    in    the    Red    Army  newspaper 
one  squad  was  entitled  a  "shock-brigade" 
which,  under  conditions  of  the  Red  Army, 
means   a   squad    advanced   in   the  work 
of  military  training.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  squad  was  not  a   shock-brigade.  In 
order  to  correct  the  misprint,   the  Red 
Army  men  set  enthusiastically  about  their 
studies  and  in  fact  the  squad  came  to 
justify   the  title   it    had  been  given  by 
mistake  in  the  newspaper.    This  episode 
was  shown  by  the  author  in  the  form  of 
a  theatrical   sketch.   The  staging  of  both 
these  things  is  distinguished  by  the  sens- 
itive and  intelligent  work  of  the  director 
and  designer.   In  this  respect,    the  shop 
of  smaller  forms  has  achieved  considerable 
successes. 

The  ensemble  of  Red  Army  singing  is 
an  original  sort  of  artistic  organisation. 
The  form  of  its  presentation  is  a  peculiar 
placing  of  the  chorus  and  of  artistic  reading. 
The  theme  of  the  ensemble's  performance 
is  usually  the  fighting  history  of  one  or 
another  military  body.  Thus,  various 
programmes  of  the  ensemble  have  been 
devoted  to  the  First  Cavalry  Army,  to 
the  Red  Fleet,  to  the  special  Red-Banner 


Far-Eastern  Army.  In  addition,  the 
ensemble  deals  also  with  questions  of  so- 
cialist construction  in  the  USSR  (pro- 
grammes called  "Magnet-Mountain",  "De- 
fence of  Socialism").  The  ensemble  is 
invariably  received  with  acclaim. 

The  dolls'  theatre,  "The  Red  Army 
Petrushka",  has  done  a  number  of  merry, 
witty  shows,  chiefly  from  Red  Army  life. 

Trips  to  Red  Army  units  enter  into  the 
system  of  the  theatre's  work.  During  the 
summer  all  its  shops  visit  the  Red  Army 
camps.  Here  the  theatre  is  not  confined 
to  its  usual  performances,  but  carries 
on  a  great  deal  of  pedagogical  work, 
instructing  and  helping  the  Red  Army 
artistic  circles. 

The  programme  of  this  instruction  includ- 
es general  methods  of  work  in  the  sphere 
of  the  "smaller  forms",  questions  of  staging, 
literary  consultation,  extension  of  mass 
singing,  the  doll-theatre,  anti-religious  work 
in  artistic  form,  etc.  The  theatre's  instruct- 
ors showed  specimen  of  small  plays  drawn 
from  the  life  of  the  given  camp,  by  working 
at  their  staging  together  with  the  members 
of  the  circles,  their  leaders,  etc. 

At  present,  in  addition  to  the  local 
organisations  of  the  Red  Army  Theatre, 
there  are  series  of  theatres  of  the  Red  Army 
in  which,  as  in  the  Moscow  Theatre,  pro- 
fessional artists  are  at  work.  A  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  Moscow  Theatre  of  the  Red 
Army,  which  has  now  become  the  central 
one,  is  to  help  these  theatres. 

The  Theatre  of  the  Red  Army  has  already 
won  sympathy  and  applause  among  the 
extensive  circle  of  its  public  —  Red  Army 
men,  commanders,  workers  and  collectiv- 
ised  peasants.  This  success  the  Theatre 
of  the  Red  Army  owes  first  of  all  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  child  of  the  first  army  of 
workers  and  peasants  in  the  world,  of  the 
first  army  the  aim  of  which  is  not  the 
enslavement  of  the  popular  masses,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  defence  of  the  socialist 
State  created  by  them. 


The  Moscow  Theatre 
of  the  Red  Army 


A  scene  from  a 
dramatised  poem 
by  VI.  Lugovskoy 
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Science  and  Life 


EOMAIN  HOLLAND  ELECTED  HONOUAKY  MEMBER 
OF  THE  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES  OF  THE  USSR 


The_  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR 
has  elected  the  French  writer  Roniain 
Rolland  as  an  honorary  member. 

The  international  fame  and  the  sincere 
sympathies^of  millions  of  advanced  men 
which  Romain  Rolland  enjoys  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  great  man  of  letters 
and  a  great  citizen  rather  than  to  his 
•work  in  the  field  of  science. 

His  election  as  an  honorary  member 
(Of  the  USSRj  Academj'  of  Sciences  was  of 
course  in  recognition  of  his  scientific 
achievements,  but  nevertheless  what  he  has 
done  in  the  literary  field  and  in  public 
life  cannot  be  overlooked.  Not  only  do  his 
novels  (and  especially  "Jean  Christophe") 
.show  the  greatest  literary  gifts  but  they 
also  provide  a  singular  epic  inspiration 
for  the  best  elements  amongst  the  intel- 
lectuals of  Europe  and  America. 

His  fierce  protest  against  war  and  his 
faith  in  humanity  all  tlirough  the  last 
^great  capitalist  slaughter  have  shown  liim 


to  be  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  h'.i- 
manism  and  inlernalionalism. 

Not  long  ago  Romain  Rolland  boldly 
declared  that  he  is  in  definite  agreement 
with  Lenin's  ideas  and  is  ready  to  approve 
of  violence  when  it  is  directed  against  the 
harmful  power  of  capitalists. 

But  apart  from  all  this  Romain  Rol- 
land remains  a  scientist  of  no  low  order. 
His  scientific  works  are  written  willi  such 
care  and  discrimination  that  from  tlie  li- 
terary point  of  view  they  do  not  fall  short 
of  his  best  novels. 

All  that  being  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  election  of  Romain  Rolland  to 
the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  will  do 
honour  to  this  high  institution. 

The  USSR  Society  for  Cultural  Rela- 
tions with  Foreign  Countries  welcomes 
Romain  Rolland,  that  great  and  true 
friend  of  the  vanguard  of  humanity  which 
is  boldly  building  up  a  new  life  in  our 
country. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  SCIENTIFIC  WORKERS  IN  THE  USSR 


By  R.  V  0  r  o  n  o  v, 

Responsible  Secretary  of  the  Commission  of  Assistance  to  Scientists 


The  favourable  position  in  which  the 
scientific  workers  of  the  USSR  are  placed 
naturally  stimulates  the  powerful  develop- 
ment of  scientific  investigation  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  due  to  the  special 
care  which  the  Soviet  Government  takes 
of  its  scientific  workers,  and  of  the  condi- 
tions in  which  they  are  working. 

It  was  as  early  as  in  1921,  that  the  Go- 
-vernment  organised  a  special  body  "CE- 
KUBU"  (The  Central  Commission  for  the 
Improvement  of  Living  Conditions  of  Scient- 
ists), which  in  May  1931  was  reorganised 
Into  a  Commission  of  Assistance  to  Scient- 
ists, attached  to  the  Council <!:f)f  People's 
Commissaries  of  the  USSR  —  an  organ  of 
all-Union  importance,  vested  with  con- 
siderably   greater    functions    and  rights. 


This  Commission  consists  of  a  number 
of  members  of  the  Government  and  pro- 
minent scientists. 

The  activity  of  the  Commission  extend 
to  the  scientific  and  engineering  workers 
conducting  independent  scientific  and  re 
search  work,  and  in  the  first  place  to  those 
among  them,  who  are  already  known  for 
their  scientific  works  and  practical  achieve 
ments  contributing  to  the  socialist  con 
struction  of  the  country. 

The  Commission  consists  of  a  numbei! 
of  sub-commissions,  each  being  in  charg 
of   separate  matters. 

The  sub-commission  concerned  with  the 
material  and  living  conditions  is  in  charg 
of  the  sanitary  and  medical  institutions 
of  the  Commission,   of  the  payment  of 


pensions  and  lump  sums  granted  to  scient- 
ific workers.  It  also  controls  the  hostels 
for  scientists  and  generally  assists  scientists 
in  their  everyday  life. 

The  sub-commission  for  the  assistance 
in  scientific  research  work  organises  the 
importation  of  foreign  literature,  apparatus 
and  chemicals,  renders  assistance,  when 
required,  in  the  publication  of  scientific 
works,  finances  particularly  urgent  and 
important  scientific  trips  and  expeditions 
both  inside  the  country,  and  abroad, 
awards  prizes  for  important  scientific 
works,  etc. 

The  sub-commission  for  administration 
and  organisation  controls  the  management, 
the  finances  and  the  apparatus  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Recently  a  sub-commission  began  to 
function,  which  is  to  draw  the  scientists 
into  the  working  out  of  separate  problems 
of  socialist  construction. 

For  the  few  months  of  its  activity,  the 
Commission  succeeded  in  realising  a  num- 
ber of  practical  measures,  and  in  getting 
ready  for  the  development  of  its  activity 
in  1932. 

Over  4,000  scientific  workers  passed 
through  the  sanatoria  and  other  medical 
institutions  of  the  Commission;  the  capa- 
city of  these  institutions  will  be  increased 
to  10,000  persons  in  1932.  The  Commission 
controls  several  excellently  equipped  houses 
of  rest  and  sanatoria  near  Moscow  — - 
*'Uzkoe"  and  "Sosnovy  Bor"  (Pine  Forest), 
near  Leningrad  —  in  Peterhof ,  in  Cri- 
mea— -"Gaspra",  and  many  others  in  the 
Caucasus  —  in  Kislovodsk,  Teberda,  etc. 
The  existing  houses  of  rest  and  sanatoria 
will  be  considerably  enlarged  this  year: 
in  addition  to  the  above,  new  sanatoria 
are  being  constructed  in  the  health-resorts 
ot  the  Caucasian  Spas,  and  in  the  North 
Caucasus- — in  Essentuki,  Kislovodsk,  and 
Teberda;  on  the  Caucasian  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea  —  in  Sochi;  new  houses  of 
rest  are  being  organised  in  the  Zhigouli 
mountains  on  the  Volga;  in  the  district 
of  Luga,  near  Leningrad,  in  Porechie,  locat- 
ed in  the  Zvenigorod  district  of  the  Moscow 
region,  and  in  Novgorod;  there  is  a  project 
to  organise  a  special  sanatorium  for  the 
cHildren  of  scientific  workers,  a  floating 
house  of  rest  on  the  Volga,  and  several 
new  sanatoria  and  houses  of  rest  in  the 
Urals,  in  Siberia,  and  in  Central  Asia. 

For  the  convenience  of  scientific  workers, 
arriving  to  Moscow  and  Leningrad  for  a 
short  stay,  special  hostels  have  been  organis- 
ed in   these  cities.  The  Commission  is  at 


present  organising  similar  hostels  in  other 
large  centres  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  scientific  workers  enjoy  a  number 
of  housing  privileges.  The  Soviet  legisla- 
tion provides  for  the  scientific  workers 
a  right  to  supplementary  dwelling  space 
in  addition  to  the  general  rates. 

The  Commission  is  also  in  charge  of 
the  so-called  House  for  the  Veterans  of 
Science  in  Moscow,  where  aged  scientists 
reside,  whose  age  or  health  do  not  allow 
them  to  conduct  any  active  work  in  scient- 
ific research  institutions.  In  this  house 
they  are  surrounded  with  every  comfort 
enabling  them  to  continue  their  scientific 
work  in  accordance  with  their  desire,  or 
their  state  of  health.  The  house  is  main- 
tained entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
A  recent  government  decree  turned  over 
to  the  Commission  one  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Peterhof  palace  (near  Leningrad),  the  former 
summer  residence  of  the  tsars,  together 
with  all  the  furniture  (hitherto  it  was  a 
museum,  illustrating  the  family  life  of 
Ihe  Russian  tsars).  A  second  House  for  the 
Veterans  of  Science,  similar  to  the  Moscow 
House,   will  be  organised  in  this  palace. 

The  Commission  is  also  rendering  direct 
financial  and  material  assistance  to  the 
scientists  in  the  form  of  long  term  loans 
and  grants.  Over  thirty  thousand  rubles 
were  expended  in  these  loans  during  the 
period  of  existence  of  the  Commission. 

The  sub-commission  for  the  assistance 
in  scientific  research  work  during  the  pe- 
riod of  its  existence  has  satisfied  about 
15,000  applications  of  about  4,000  scient- 
ific workers  concerning  orders  and  subscrip- 
tions for  foreign  books,  journals,  and  other 
scientific  publications;  transferred  the  mem  - 
bership fees  of  300  Soviet  scientists  to 
foreign  scientific  associations;  assisted  in 
different  way  over  100  Soviet  scientists 
in  their  personal  research  work;  spent  about 
20,000  rubles  on  expenses  of  scientific  com- 
missions, prizes  awarded  for  scientific 
work  etc. 

The  Houses  of  Scientists  serve  as  clubs 
for  scientific  workers,  and  are  the  centres 
for  organising  the  work  of  the  Soviet 
scientists  around  the  basic  problems  of  so- 
cialist construction.  At  the  same  time  these 
houses  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
their  qualification,  helping  in  the  exchange 
of  scientific  experience;  they  popularise 
the  scientific  knowledge,  and  conduct  tech- 
nical propaganda.  The  Houses  of  Scient- 
ists have  at  their  disposal  well  equipped 
libraries  and  reading-rooms,  dining-rooms, 
rooms  for  rest,  special  studies  for  scientific 
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work,  etc.  In  llie  Houses  of  Scientists  even- 
ings of  artistic  reading,  concerts,  lectures 
and  reports  on  miscellaneous  scientific, 
social  and  political  subjects,  public  demon- 
stration of  moving  picture  films,  etc., 
are  organised.  The  following  circles  are 
actively  working  at  the  Houses  of  Scientists: 
tourism,  chess,  billiards,  physical  culture 
and  sports,  hygiene  of  mental  work,  re- 
gime of  rest  of  intellectual  workers,  as- 


sistance to  the  commission  cliarged  with 
the  construction  of  sanatoria  and  of  medic- 
al institulions. 

Two  Houses  of  Scientists  are  now  function- 
ing in  Moscow  and  in  Leningrad;  a  num- 
ber of  new  houses  will  be  organised  within 
the  next  few  years:  in  Kharkov  and  Kiev 
(Ukraine),  in  Minsk  (White  Russia),  in 
Tiflis  (Transcaucasus),  Tashkent  (Central 
Asia),  Vladivostok  (Far  East),  etc. 


THE  FIRST  CONGRESS  OF  SOVIET  INVENTORS 


The  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  country  in 
which  invention  —  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  —  is  exercised  by 
the  masses,  and  aims  at  solving  the  most 
urgent  economic  problems.    The  invention 
movement  in  the  USSR,  the  true  school  for 
the  technical  activity  of  the  masses,  has  not 
sprung  into  being  by  chance.  Socialised  in- 
dustry places  before  the  inventors  concrete 
demands.  It  is  no  mere  hazard  that,  at  the 
All-Union   Congress   of    Inventors,  which 
recently  took  place  in  Moscow,  a  special 
section    elaborated    plans    for  inventors' 
work.  The  object  of  this  planning  was  to 
bring  the  inventor  to  concentrate  all  his 
power  and  attention  on  the  most  funda- 
mental problems  of  technics.  Such  plan- 
ning raises  the  technical  standard  of  the 
inventor  and  gives  the  right  direction  to 
his  creative  thought. 

The  Soviet  plan  for  rationalisation  and 
invention  is  based  on  tens  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  orders,  arising  from  the 
needs  of  socialist  construction,  in  scient- 
ific institutions,  factories  etc. 

At  the  outset,  inventions  should  deal 
with  everything  that  promotes  the  ful- 
filment of  the  Five- Year  Plan  before  its 
specified  term  and  the  earliest  realisation 
of  the  slogan:  "overtake  and  outstrip". 

Inventive  thought  began  to  take  shape 
with  the  first  smoke  of  the  factory  chimneys 
at  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  In  the  struggle 
to  rebuild  and  develop  Soviet  industry, 
thousands  of  specialists  and  worker  inven- 
tors made  valual^le  contributions  to  inven- 
tion. At  first  there  was  no  organisation  to 
assemble  the  isolated  inventors  and  unite 
them  into  a  powerful  whole.  But  following 
the  decree  passed  by  the  All-Union  Council 
of  Trade  Unions,  the  All-Union  Society  of 
Inventors   was   organised  in  1930.  From 


that  moment,  invention  in  the  masses  took 
definite  shape  and  developed  tremendously. 
At  present,  the  Society  has  over  400,000 
members,  including  workers  and  specialists 
in  all  branches  of  industry. 

At  its  first  Congress,  the  Society  made 
public  remarkable  display  of  achievements. 
The  influx  of  workers'  proposals  and 
inventions  during  1931  was  two  or  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  1930.  In  the 
Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy 
alone,  inventors  deposited  194,799  rationalis- 
ation proposals.  Their  realisation  would 
save  hundreds  of-  millions  of  rubles.  Com- 
plicated machinery  such  as  auto-coupling, 
motorless  combines  etc.  were  included 
among  these  inventions. 

The  enormous  impetus  given  to  the  tech- 
nical creative  power  of  the  masses  origin- 
ated in  the  vast  development  of  social- 
ist competiton  and  shock-brigades  which 
has  brought  out  and  developed  the  mani- 
fold talents  hidden  in  the  working  masses. 
Together  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  Inventions,  the  quality  and  value  of  the 
offered  rationalisation  proposals  has  also 
shown  marked  improvement. 

In  order  to  experiment  and  test  the  va- 
lue of  their  inventions,  inventors  are  sent 
to  scientific  research  institutes  and  labor- 
atories for  a  trial  period.  Thus,  in  Lenin- 
grad, the  academician  A.  Yoffe  carries 
on  systematic  work  in  his  institute  with 
25  inventors. 

The  Congress  particularly  emphasised 
the  importance  of  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween inventors  and  the  scientific  research 
organisations  and  technical  schools. 

In  his  speech  of  greeting  tO'  the  Congress 
the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  the  USSR  M.  I.  Kalinin 
pointed  out  that  the  increase  in  the  effi- 
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ciency  of  labour  represents  the  basis  for 
building  socialism,  and  that  invention  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  increasing 
the  productivity  of  labour. 


The  Congress  pledged  itself  to  effect  in 
1932,  with  the  aid  of  invention  and  ratio- 
nalisation, one  milliard  rubles'  saving  for 
the  national  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


A  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  STATION  HELPED  BY  A  NEWSPAPER 


In  one  of  the  districts  of  the  Central 
Black-Earth  Region  of  the  USSR,  in  a 
small  sovhoz  "Arzhenka"  a  Soviet  scient- 
ist, Prof.  Chizhevsky,  is  carrying  out  a 
series  of  experiments,  destined  to  open 
a  new  era  in  stock  breeding  and  raising. 

The  discovery  made  by  Prof.  Chizhevsky 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  air,  ionised  by  a 
high  pressure  electric  current,  has  an  im- 
mense influence  on  the  nature  of  various 
animals.  Poultry,  bees,  rats,  guinea-pigs 
etc.,  subjected  to  ionised  air,  show  great- 
er activity,  increased  weight,  and  thicker 
fur  or  feathers.  The  immunity  of  animals 
against  epidemics  increases,  maturity 
comes  earlier,  and  the  offspring  possesses 
exceptional  vitality. 

Experiments  with  poultry  were  tried 
last  year  at  "Arzhenka"  sovhoz.  At  the  end 
of  these  experiments,  all  fowl  subjected 
to  ionisation  weighed  130%  of  the  normal 
weight.  Prof.  Chizhevsky 's  work  is  of  great 
importance  to  Soviet  stock-breeding,  since 
the  application  of  his  methods  disposes 
of  many  difficulties  peculiar  to  this  branch 
of  production.  However,  the  sphere  of 
Prof.  Chizhevsky 's  activities  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  stock  only.  The  application  of 
ionisation  opens  new  horizons  in  the  field 
ot  medicine.  The  tests  conducted  by  Prof. 
Chizhevsky  in  Moscow,  on  apes  and  human 
beings,  proved  that  such  diseases  as  rheu- 
matism, gout,  disorders  in  the  functioning 
of  endocrinic  glands;  diseases  of  the  heart 
vessels  system;  high  blood  pressure;  bron- 
chial asthma,  and  even  tuberculosis  — 
yield  completely  to  the  treatment  by  ionis- 
ation. 

While  commenting  on  Prof.  Chizhevsky 's 
discovery,  it  is  only  just  to  mention  the 
support  and  aid  given  the  scientist  by  the 
local  community  (hiring  the  first  stages 
of  his  work. 

The  sevhoz  "Arzhenka"  is  situated  in  the 
Rasskazovsky  district.  A  local  newspaper 
"Vperiod"  (Onward),  i)ublished  in  the  town 
of  Rasskazovo,  proved  a  real  friend  to 
Prof.  Chizhevsky.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
it  came  to  his  aid  in  moments  of  difficulty. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  experiments 
with  poultry  the  paper  took  the  research 


station  at  "Arzhenka"  under  its  patronage. 
In  an  open  letter  to  Prof.  Chizhevsky,  the 
editors  wrote:  "In  view  of  the  great  signi- 
ficance of  the  scientific  experiments  car- 
ried on  at  the  station,  the  editors  of  "Vpe- 
riod"  will  undertake  to  see  that  the  work 
of  the  station  is  given  proper  care  and  at- 
tention by  the  local  community."  This 
promise  was  faithfully  carried  out  by  the 
paper,  which  not  ordy  popularised  the  work 
of  the  s cation,  explaining  the  tremendous 
importance  of  Prof.  Chizhevsky 's  discovery 
and  giving  information  on  each  new  result 
obtained,  but  also  gave  concrete  help 
to  the  station  in  its  everyday  work.  The 
electro-station  of  the  sovhoz  was  unable 
to  supply  Prof.  Chizhevsky  with  sufficient 
amount  of  naphtha  to  carry  on  his  work.  The 
paper  drew  the  attention  of  its  readers 
to  this  subject  and  obtained  the  necessary 
deliveries  of  naphtha  from  a  factory,  si- 
tuated in  the  same  district.  In  another  in- 
stance, there  was  a  shortage  of  helpers  to 
execute  work  at  the  station;  the  paper  took 
up  the  matter  and,  within  a  day  or  two,  re- 
cruited the  necessary  workcis. 

Closest  relations  came  to  exist  between 
the  experimental  station  and  the  editors 
of  the  local  newspaper.  In  all  the  diffi- 
culties, the  SLation  applied  for  aid  to  its 
"patrons";  and  the  paper  forwarded  the 
demands  to  the  proper  organisations,  ob- 
taining in  each  case  complete  satisfac- 
tion. 

Experiments  carried  out  at  "Arzhenka" 
have  proved  the  immense  scientific  and  eco- 
nomic value  of  Prof.  Chizhevsky 's  work; 
and  today  "Arzhenka"  is  destined  to  pos- 
sess the  first  institute  —  the  only  one  in 
the  world  —  for  studying  ionisation  and 
educating  staffs  of  qualified  workers  in 
this  branch. 

Thus  a  local  Soviet  newspaper  gave 
precious  assistance  to  work  which  opens 
new  vistas  in  the  development  of  science. 
We  see  in  this  co-operation  of  the  newspa- 
per and  the  scientific  research  station  at 
"Arzhenka"  a  vivid  example  of  Soviet 
science,  closely  linked  with  the  masses, 
ever  conquering  new  positions  on  the 
route  to  socialism. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  RAILWAY  TECHNIQUE 
IN  LENINGRAD 
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The  Leningrad  House  of  Technique  in 
the  name  of  Stalin,  belonging  to  the  Octo- 
ber and  Murmansk  railways,  is,  in  the 
USSR,  the  first  base  of  mass  technical 
propaganda  in  the  field  of  transportation. 
In  the  former  home  of  the  tsarist  minister 
Pobedonostsev  are  now  arranged  cabinets 
for  scientific  research,  exhibitions,  labor- 
atories, rooms  for  study,  a  technical  libr- 
ary, a  lecture-hall  for  the  raihvaymen  of 
Leningrad.  The  House  of  Technique  arran- 
ges popular  reports  on  scientific  subjects, 
discussions  and  lectures  on  questions  relat- 
ed to  the  technique  of  railway  transport- 
ation; it  organises  circles  of  technical 
study;  even  in  this  short  time  34,000  rail- 
waymen  have  been  brought  into  this  cul- 
tural work. 

The  library  of  12,000  volumes  transfer- 
red by  the  October  railway  to  the  House 
of  Technique  has  already  grown  to  17,000 
volumes  of  technical  literature.  120  trans- 
portable libraries  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  October  and  Murman  railways. 
The  best  professors  of  the  Scientific  Research 
Institute  of  Railway  Management,  of  the 
Moscow  Institute  for  the  Reconstruction 
of  Traction  and  the  Leningrad  Institute 
of  Transportation  give  lectures  and  re- 
ports every  day  to  their  worker  audience. 

In  the  House  of  Technique  there  have 
been  organised  eight  laboratory-cabinets 
in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  divi- 
sions of  railway  economy :  traction,  manage- 
ment, roadbed,  communication,  transport- 
ation, reconstruction  etc. 

In  the  traction  cabinet  the  engineer, 
fireman  or  workman  of  any  factory  execut- 
ing orders  for  transportation  find  brake- 
models,  draughts  etc. 

In  the  roadbed  cabinet  one's  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  model  of  the  new  railway 
roadbed,  used  by  the  super-power  Americ- 
an and  Soviet  locomotives.  The  map  of 
the  electrification  of  the  October  railwaj', 
which  occupies  the  centre    of  the  exhib- 


ition-hall,  shows  the  great  work  of  recon- 
structing transportation  which  has  already 
been  begun  and  which  will  be  completed 
during  the  second  Five- Year  Plan. 

A  special  room  has  been  set  aside  for  in- 
ventors. Daily  consultation  by  engincois 
has  been  organised  and  a  special  library 
set  apart  for  them. 

The  House  of  Techniciue  in  the  name  of  j 
Stalin  has  set  as  its  fundamental  purpose  j 
to  be  the  organising  centre  for  the  move-] 
ment  of  the  masses  to  master  the  technique  i 
of  railway  construction. 

The  House  of  Technique  also  organises 
branches  in  the  stations.  In  three  places 
such  branches  have  already  been  opened 
and  are  operating;  in  1932  sixteen  more 
will  be  organised. 

Another  form  of  mass-work  away  from 
the  centre  is  the  moving  branch,  the  so- 
called   "House   of  Technique  on  wheels".' 
Two  such  branches  are  already  operating  i 
regularly  on  the  lines  of  the  October  and  i 
Murman  railways.  | 

The  methods  bureau   of  the  House  ofj 
Technique  elaborates  study  plans  and  pro-^ 
grammes  for  technical  circles.  With  the 
participation  of  the  active  body  of  workers 
two  scientific  and  technical  films  on  trans- 
portation have  been  made. 

The  arrival  of  American  super-power^ 
locomotives  was  utilised  to  acquaint  thel 
Leningrad  railwaymen  with  foreign  tech-|: 
nique.  Seven  and  a  half  thousand  workers', 
took  part  in  excursions  to  the  Proletarian 
Factory  while  the  locomotives  were  being^ 
assembled.  | 

In  1932  the  work  of  the  House  of  Techniqueai 
is  being  considerably  enlarged.  A  series  of^, 
technical  conferences  and  special  reports^ 
will  be  organised  away  from  the  centre. 
Mass  technical  propaganda  will  reach  | 
150,000  men. 

The  example  given  by  the  Leningrad 
railwaymen  has  already  been  caught  up 
by  the   railwaymen    of  other  lines. 
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Soyiet  Art 


SOVIET  ART  MOVES  AHEAD  ~ 

The  Congress  of  workers  in  art  of  the  USSR 


By   S.    B  0  g  0  m  a  z  o  V 


Not  so  long  ago  Moscow  saw  the  open- 
ing of  the  Eighth  Congress  of  the  trade- 
union  of  woikers  in  art  —  actors,  moving- 
picture  actors  and  workers,  musicians, 
painters.  More  than  300  delegates  were 
present  at  the  congress,  from  the  various 
republics  and  districts;  among  them  some 
very  prominent  leaders  in  art:  O.  Knipper- 
Chekhova,  I.  Moskvin,  M.  Mikhoels, 
the  Ukrainian  cinema  director  A.  Dov- 
zhenko,  etc. 

The  preceding  congress  (1930)  had  al- 
ready confronted  the  numerous  army  of 
workers  in  art  with  a  responsible  task  — 
the  active  participation  of  art  in  the  work 
of  the  cultural  revolution,  in  our  socialist 
construction. 

The  Eighth  Congress,  this  year,  set 
about  checking  up  the  fulfilment  of  this 
task.  Reports  were  delivered  on  the  work 
of  the  trade-union  of  workers  in  art  and 
on  the  state  of  the  different  branches  of 
art  in  the  USSR  by  the  president  of 
the  central  committee  of  the  trade-union 
of  workers  in  art,  Y.  Boyarsky,  the  acting 
commissary  for  Education,  M.  Epstein,  the 
vice-president  of  the  Union  Cinema  Trust, 
V.  Pletnev,  the  vice-director  of  art  for  the 
Ukraine,  Benkovich. 

The  reports  gave  a  picture  of  the  great 
achievements  made  by  Soviet  art  during 
this  latest  period. 

*  In  accordance  with  the  development 
of  popular  education  in  the  USSR, 
the  work  of  satisfying  the  artistic  needs  of 
the  masses  also  develops  and  grows  stronger. 

In  1930/31  about  900  million  people 
were  reached  by  all  forms  of  professional 
art,  instead  of  500  million  in  1929/30. 
There  was  a  remarkable  increase  in  attend- 
ance at  theatres,  concerts,  moving-pictures, 
art  exhibitions. 

The  artistic  creation  of  the  national- 
ities of  the  Soviet  Union  unfolded  further. 
Following  the  All-Union  Olympiad  of  Art 
(see  No.  12  of  the  periodical  "V.O.K.S.", 
1930),  four  olympiads  of  national  art  were 
carried  through  —  in  the  Urals,  in  the  Re- 


public of  the  Germans  of  the  Volga,  in  Kare- 
lia, in  the  North  Caucasus — during  the 
last  year. 

In  the  RSFSR  there  are  at  work  45 
theatres  of  various  nationalities,  perform- 
ing plays  in  33  languages. 

A  splendid  illustration  of  the  develop- 
ment of  national  art  in  the  USSR  was 
given  by  the  report  of  the  representative 
of  the  Ukraine,  Benkovich,  who  spoke 
on  the  state  of  artistic  education,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  in  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Republic.  Before  the  revolution  Ukraine 
had  only  30%  literates;  now  it  has  been 
turned  practically  into  a  country  of  hun- 
dred-percent literacy.  In  the  Ukraine  there 
are  now  more  than  100  dramatic  theatres, 
operas  and  others.  The  network  of  moving- 
picture  theatres  is  growing  at  a  colossal 
speed.  The  mass  artistic  movement  em- 
braces hundreds  of  thousands  of  participants 
and  draws  millions  of  spectators. 

The  principle  of  spontaneous  activity  is 
now  being  carried  out  in  all  branches  of 
Soviet  art.  The  entire  USSR  is  covered 
with  a  network  of  spontaneously  organ- 
ised workers'  circles  for  theatricals,  chorus 
groups  or  collectives,  circles  of  the  repre- 
sentative arts.  The  TRAM  movement  is 
a  pioneer  and  leading  link  in  spontaneous 
art.  The  theatres  of  the  young  workers 
(TRAM)  unite  85—90%  of  the  young 
workers.  Young  Communists,  Party 
members. 

The  growth  of  culture  requires  the  cre- 
ation of  new  artistic  forces.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  unemployment  among  the  actors, 
musicians  and  painters  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
All  the  114,900  members  of  the  trade-union 
of  workers  in  art  are  at  work  (34% 
of  them  are  women).  In  the  trade-union 
there  is  a  lack  of  workers  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  new  industrial  centres,  now  being 
created  on  the  territory  of  the  USSR, 
of  the  new  construction  works,  of  big  lum- 
ber camps. 

The  problem  of  new  forces  is  therefore 
acciuiring  especial  importance.  The  working 
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class  is  now  creating  its  own  arlistic  inloJ- 
Jigentsia  equipped  witli  the  skill  ot  tlie 
craft  and  knowledge. 

What  arc  the  achievements  of  the  various 
branches  of  art  during  the  past  few  years? 

As  far  as  the  cinema  is  concerned  we  note 
a  great  increase  in  the  network  of  moving- 
picture  theatres,  the  appearance  and  deve- 
lopment in  the  USSR  of  the  sound-film, 
the  creation  of  a  number  of  valuable  new 
films  ("'A  Pass  to  Life",  directed  by  N.  Eck, 
•'Mountains  of  Gold",  directed  by  Yudkc- 
vich,  "Alone"  directed  by  Trauberg  and 
Kosintsev,  "Next  to  Us",  directed  by 
N.  Bravko). 

The  theatre  has  given  the  Soviet  play- 
goer a  number  of  plays  with  themes  of  the 
day.  It  is  especially  important  to  note  that 
in  the  repertories  of  the  best  theatres  of 
the  capitals  more  and  more  place  is  being 
taken  by  the  works  of  proletarian  writers 
("Grain"  by  V.  Kirshon,  "Fear"  by  A.  Afi- 
nogenov,  "Tempo"  by  N.  Pogodin,  "Matter 
of  Honour"  by  Mikitenko).  In  many  cities 
new  theatre  buildings  are  being  construct- 
ed, planned  for  a  large  audience  and  equip- 
ped with  up-to-the-minute  technical  appa- 
ratus. 

The  interest  of  the  masses  in  music  grows 
with  every  year,  and  its  growth  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  development  of  mass  concert  and 
pedagogical   work.   The   creative  activity 


of  our  young  proletarian  composers  is 
developing  (.M.  Koval,  V.  Bely,  A.  Davi- 
denko),  while  many  of  the  older  masters 
have  not  ceased  active  work  (R.  Glier, 
A.  Krein,  S.  Vasilenko,  N.  Myaskovsky). 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  sphere  of 
the  plastic  arts.  A  Federation  of  Paint- 
ers and  a  Russian  Association  of  Proletarian 
Painters  have  been  formed.  A  special  State 
publishing  liousc  for  art  ("Izogiz")  has  been 
organised;  a  co-operative,  "Painter"  ("Klui- 
dozhnik"),  has  been  formed,  which  to  a 
great  extent  guarantee  to  the  artist  a  firm 
material  basis  and  normal  conditions  of 
life.  Tiie  artists  travel  to  the  State  farms, 
collective  farms  and  take  an  active  part 
in  the  artistic  organisation  of  political 
anniversaries. 

In  the  reports  and  speeches  at  the  con- 
gress a  large  place  was  given  to  a  healthy 
self-criticism.  It  was  remarked  that  some 
varieties  of  concert  work  are  lagging  t)ehind, 
do  not  respond  to  the  growing  cultural 
demands  of  the  masses;  the  development 
of  the  network  of  children's  theatres  docs 
not  keep  up  with  the  demand;  the  problem 
of  the  new  musical  theatre  has  not  been 
solved. 

In  this  frank  self-criticism  one  could 
feel  plainly  the  growth  of  the  political 
and  social  activeness  of  the  mass  of  actors. 
The  Soviet  actor  does  not  shut  himself  up 


The  Congress  of  the  trade  union  of  workers  in  art.  Y.  Boyarsky,  the  president  of  the 

central  committee,  is  delivering  his  report 
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in  the  narrow  circle  of  purely  professional 
interests.  He  wants  to  take  a  full  and  act- 
ive part  in  the  general  development  of 
the  construction  work  directed  by  the  pro- 
letarian government.  This  urgent  wish 
found  its  expression  in  the  appeal  to  the 
Eighth  Congress  of  workers  in  art,  made 
by  a  group  of  prominent  Soviet  actors 
and  actresses,  who,  together  with  the 
shock-brigade  workers  of  the  biggest  Mos- 
cow factories,  proposed  beginning  concrete 
preparations  for  carrying  out  the  celebr- 
ation of  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  Oc- 
tober Revolution.  The  appeal  has  a  figur- 
ative title:  "For  a  Magnitostroy  in  Art"  ^ 


and  is  signed  by  E.  Geltzer,  M.  Blumental- 
Tamarina,  V.  Kachalov,  L.  Leonidov, 
N.  Radin,  A.  Tairov  and  others. 

The  closing  lines  of  this  appeal  charac- 
terise the  contemporary  ideas  of  the  Soviet 
artists: 

"The  tremendous  labour  enthusiasm  of 
the  working  class  and  the  collectivised 
peasantry,  with  the  constant  improvement 
of  the  material  well-being  and  cultural 
service  of  the  proletariat,  creates  excep- 
tionally favourable  conditions  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Soviet  art,  which  is  destined 
to  be  the  battle-trumpet  of  the  idea  of 
communism." 


THE  SLOGAN  OF  SOVIET  THEATRES  IS: 
"FOR  A  MAGNITOSTROY  OF  ART" 


THE  MOSCOW  GRAND  OPERA 

The  Grand  Opera  is  the  centre  of  musical 
and  choreographical  culture  of  the  USSR, 
and  the  seat  of  this  culture. 

Making  all  possible  use  of,  and  popularis- 
ing widely  the  rich  musical  and  theatrical 
legacy  left  by  the  pre-revolutionary  period, 
the  Grand  Opera  is  at  the  same  time  car- 
rying" out  an  important  and  serious  work 
in  connection  with  the  creation  of  a  new 
repertory.  The  Theatre  is  carefully  and 
minutely  analysing  all  its  methods  and 
in  this  way  is  able  to  produce  new  forms 
and  new  methods  appropriate  to  the  new 
artistic  repertory. 

Of  greatest  importance  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  repertory  is  the  contest- 
competition  announced  by  the  Theatre 
jointly  with  the  Editorial  Office  of  the 
newspaper  of  the  Young  Communist  League, 
the  "Komsomolskaya  Pravda",  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  symphony,  opera,  and  ballet 
for  the  XVth  anniversary  of  the  October 
Revolution. 

The  present  repertory  of  the  Grand 
Theatre  consists  of  35  operas  and  15  ballets. 
The  Theatre  staged  for  the  last  two  years 
a  number  of  new  performances,  and  re- 
vived 10  operas  and  7  ballets,  of  which 
S  are  the  work  of  Soviet  composers.  Further- 

*  By  the  slogan  "For  a  Magnitostroy  in 
.Art"  is  understood  the  summons  to  create 
works  of  art  corresponding  in  profundity 
and  significance  to  such  gigantic  achieve- 
ments of  our  socialist  construction,  as  the 
Magnitostroy. 


more,  a  cycle  of  symphonic  concerts  con- 
sisting of  the  works  of  classic  and  modern 
authors  is  being  performed.  Special  pro- 
grammes for  the  reviews  of  creations  of 
modern  composers  have  been  drafted. 

The  Theatre  disposes  of  the  following 
resources  to  fulfil  its  tasks. 

The  total  number  of  workers  in  the 
Theatre  amounts  to  2,100  persons,  of  whom 
1,190  are  shock-workers,  and  100%  of 
them  are  taking  part  in  socialist  compet- 
ition. In  the  opera  and  ballet  collectives 
brigades  are  organised  who  are  engaged 
in  the  production  of  artistic  works  of  minor 
forms,    imbued    with  the  modern  spirit. 

The  best  artists  of  the  Union  are  centred 
in  the  Grand  Opera. 

The  training  of  the  new  ballet  cadres, 
and  the  retraining  of  the  existing  ones 
are  accomplished  by  the  Choreographical 
School  attached  to  the  Grand  Opera.  This 
school  produces  not  only  highly  qualified 
performers,  but  also  stage-managers,  bal- 
let-masters, instructors,  etc. 

The  Theatre  has  organised  cultural  pa- 
tronage over  six  factories  and  social  organ- 
isations. The  district  and  workers'  theatres 
and  clubs  had  250  concerts  in  addition  to 
12  performances  by  the  Grand  Opera. 

"Corners  of  the  working  class  audience", 
where  lectures,  talks,  and  exhibitions  are 
organised,  were  opened  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Grand  Opera  during  the  current  season. 

The  Grand  Opera  meets  the  fourth  com- 
pleting year  of  the  first  Five- Year  Plan 
with  the  slogan:  "New,  great  art  —  for  the 
heroic  builders  of  socialism". 
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THE   DRAMATIC  THEATRE   OF  THE 
MOSCOW  REGION   COUNCIL  OF 
TRADE  UNIONS 

The  activity  of  the  Dramatic  Theatre 
of  the  Moscow  Region  Council  of  Trade 
Unions  ("MOSPS")  is  guided  by  two  prin- 
ciples: the  struggle  for  Soviet  piays  deal- 
ing with  Soviet  topics,  and  the  catering  to 
the  organised  toiling  audience. 

The  Theatre  is  striving  to  create  a  show, 
quickly  reacting  on  all  the  problems  of 
contemporary  life. 

The  25th  anniversary  of  the  revolution 
of  1905  was  marked  by  the  Theatre  by 
staging  the  play  "The  Year  1905",  by 
K.  Gandurin,  devoted  to  the  "dress  rehear- 
sal" of  the  great  October  Revolution. 

The  Theatre  produced  in  1931  the  fol- 
lowing plays:  "The  "West  is  Nervous", 
by  V.  Bill-Relotserkovsky,  dealing  with 
Western  Europe  of  today,  "The  Sunny 
Side",  by  K.  Davidovsky,  on  the  subject 
of  national  policy  of  the  Party  in  the  So- 
viet East,  and  "Darkness"  by  L.  Prozo- 
rovsky,  on  the  subject  of  struggle  against 
anti-semitism.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
"Storm",  by  Bill-Bel otserkovsky,  was  re- 
vived. 

In  a  number  of  indexes,  the  programme 
of  the  activity  of  the  Theatre  for  1931  has 
been  exceeded. 

476  shows  were  given  during  the  year. 

95%  of  the  seats  were  sold  on  the  average 
throughout  the  year,  99%  of  the  audience 
were  organised  workers. 

It  was  in  1930  that  the  Theatre  organised 
a  theatrical-industrial  studio,  something 
in  the  style  of  a  factory  school.  The  stud- 
ents of  the  studio  are  drawn  from  young 
working  men  and  women.  Thus,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  educational-industrial 
method,  the  formation  of  the  cadres  of 
artists,  required  by  the  Theatre,  is  rea- 
lised. 

The  new  methods  of  work  (socialist 
competition  and  the  shock  brigade  move- 
ment) were  taken  as  a  basis  of  the  artistic 
and  social  life  of  the  Theatre. 

At  present  there  are  12  shock  brigades 
in  the  Theatre. 

The  Theatre  assumed  patronage  over 
the  Voroshilov  collective  farm,  located 
in  the  Moscow  region.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  Theatre  the  collective  farm  organised 
a  creche  and  a  red  corner,  and  by  the  8th 
anniversary  of  Lenin's  death  the  collective 
farm  was  fully  electrified.  In  addition 
to  the  collective  farm,  the  MOSPS  Theatre 
is  the  cultural  patron  of  military  detacli- 


ments,  and  of  one  factory  school  in  tlic 
October  district. 

At  the  time  of  the  spring  and  autumn 
sowing  campaigns,  the  Theatre  brigades 
visited  the  Tartar  Republic,  and  some  of 
the  districts  of  the  Moscow  region.  They 
organised  reading-rooms  and  red  corners 
in  16  localities. 

During  the  intervals  in  the  play  exhib- 
itions, lectures  with  short  flims,  mass 
games,  evenings  of  questions  and  answers, 
political  ,,Victorinas",  etc.  are  organised. 
The  Theatre  presents  special  shows  for  all 
political  campaigns,  sending  its  brigades 
to  factories  and  works  for  this  purpose. 

The  Theatre  gave  163  shows  in  the  Moscow 
districts,  and  in  the  workers' centres  around 
Moscow:  Orekhovo-Zuevo,  Mytishchy,  Po- 
dolsk, Shcholkovo,  in  the  Moscow  cool 
basin,  as  well  as  in  the  Leningrad  Housc- 
of  Culture. 

The  main  task  of  the  Theatre  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  is  the  construction  of  a  new 
building. 

Five  projects  and  models  of  the  new 
building  have  already  been  submitted 
(architects  Brono  Taut,  Ladonsky,  Nikol- 
sky,  Melnikov,  Shchuko).  The  new  theatre 
will  accommodate  3,000  persons. 

THE    GREAT    DRAMATIC  THEATRE 
IN  LENINGRAD 

The  Great  Dramatic  Theatre  in  Lenin- 
grad was  organised  in  1919. 

Its  main  creative  work  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  proletarian  drama.  In 
this  respect  was  important  the  staging 
of  "Grain"  by  Kirshon  in  1930/31.  There 
were  one  hundred  performances  of  tliaL 
play.  The  play  of  Mikitenko  "Matter  ot 
Honour"  also  was  a  considerable  suc- 
cess. 

The  Dramatic  Theatre  is  also  producing 
its  old  plays  of  classical  repertory,  like 
Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Goldoni,  Schiller, 
plays  which  were  staged  here  from  the 
very  beginning.  Thus  "Servant  of  Two 
Masters"  by  Goldoni  was  performed  300 
times. 

The  Great  Dramatic  Theatre  is  recruit- 
ing its  artistic  personnel  from  amongst 
the  proletarian  youth.  For  this  purpose 
there  have  been  organised  theatrical-poly- 
technical  courses  and  the  students  ar 
taken  from  among  the  boys  and  girls  o 
the   Leningrad   factories   and  plants. 

While  carrying  on  a  great  educational 
work  among  new  artists  (Art  University, 
attached  to  the    theatre,  correspondence 
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courses,  etc.),  the  Dramatic  Theatre  at  the 
same  time  pays  much  attention  to  the 
retraining  of  old  artistic  personnel  so 
that  they  too  should  master  the  creative 
methods  of  proletarian  art  and  dialectical 
materialism. 

The  success  of  the  work  of  the  Great 
Dramatic  Theatre  can  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  its  plan  for  1931  as  regards  the 
number  of  performances  was  carried  out 
104%  and  as  regards  money  collected 
112,5%.  Greater  attention  is  paid  to  the 


NEW  SOVIET  PLAY:  ^TEAR" 

"Fear"  is  the  last  production  of  the  Mos- 
cow Art  Theatre,  which  has  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  atxention  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
public.  The  author  of  the  play  is  A.  Afi- 
nogenov,  a  very  prominent  proletarian 
playwright,  whose  other  plays  (as  for  in- 
stance the  "Crank-Enthusiast")  have  been 
performed  with  great  success  in  many 
theatres  of  the  USSR.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  theatrical  season  "Fear"  was  produced 
at  the  Leningrad  Academical  Dramatic 
Theatre  (formerly  the  Alexandrinsky)  and 
it  was  then  already  that  the  ^lay  aroused 
a  vivid  interest. 

i  Afinogenov's  play  deals  with  an  extremely 
important  and  stirring  topic  of  the  pre- 
sent day  —  that  of  class-struggle  in  ideo- 
logy. The  process  of  readjustment  that  is 
now  going  on  in  the  intelligentsia  of  the 
USSR  has  been  made  the  subject  of  many 
writings  of  Soviet  authors  —  among  them 
no  small  number  of  dramatists.  Thus  we 
may  mention  "The  Fire-line"  by  Nikitin, 
"Sonata  Pathetique"  by  Koolish,  "The List 
of  Benefactions"  by  Yuri  Olesha  etc.  The 
heroine   of   Olesha's  play   is   an  actress. 

Afinogenov  in  "Fear"  portrays  the  circles 
of  Soviet  scientific  intelligentsia.  The  play 
shows  us  how  a  scholar  firmly  believing 
that  science  is  "neutral"  and  in  no  way 
connected  with  politics,  inevitably  ends 
by  becoming  the  weapon  of  reaction. 

The  leading  character  of  the  play,  the 
famous  scientist,  professor  Borodin  does 
not  take  reality  into  account,  thinking 
himself  "above"  it;  he  knows  only  his  scien- 
tific theories  and  deliberately  ignores  class- 
stiuggle.  Borodin  asserts  that  social  life 
is  controlled  by  physiological  stimulus. 
To  support  his  idealistic  and  reactionary 
theory  he  undertakes  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in   the  research  Institute  of  which 


workers.  In  1931  the  audience  of  the  Theatre 
consisted  principally  of  organised  workers, 
especially  metallists,  textile  workers  and 
railway  men.  The  Theatre  was  particularly 
popular   among  students. 

All  work  is  carried  on  strictly  according 
to  plan;  the  Five- Year  Plan  of  the  Theatre 
was  prepared  as  far  back  as  1929.  The 
financial  position  of  the  Theatre  is  so 
sound  that  during  the  last  few  years  it- 
functioned  without  any  subsidies  front 
the  State. 


he  is  the  scientific  leader.  The  Institute- 
becomes  the  field  of  an  intense  struggle- 
between  reactionary  scientists  and  young 
communist    scientific    workers.    The  old 
professor,  firmly  convinced  that  he  and  his 
work  have ''nothing  to  do  with  politics", 
does  not  and  will  not  understand  what 
is  going  on  under  his  very  eyes.  "What's 
the  matter  with  the  people?",  he  keeps 
repeating  with  a  perplexed  air.  Meanwhile- 
a  group  of  persons  hostile  to  the  Revolution^ 
are  acting  behind  his  back,  making  full 
use  of  his  name  and  position.  Among  these 
are:  the  professor's  favourite  pupil,  Kas- 
talsky,  a  selfish  time-server  thinking  only 
of  his  personal  scientific  career;  the  lib- 
rarian of  the  Institute,  formerly  a  lecturer- 
on  Eastern  religions,  who  had  been  expelled 
from   the   University,   and  the  scientific 
secretary  of  the  Institute  —  an  active  coun- 
ter-revolutionary,  sticking  to   the  scient- 
ific institution.  And  when  Borodin  comes 
to  understand  the  fallibility  and  the  reac- 
tionary character  of  his  theory,  when  he 
finally  realises  all  the  meanness  and  vil- 
lany  of  his  surroundings,  he  returns  tO' 
work  on  new  lines,  hand  in  hand  with 
the  young  Soviet  scientists.  "Professor  Bo- 
rodin,—  says  the  critic  in  "Soviet  Art", — 
sees  the  crash  of  his  conception  of  science 
"above  parties  and  classes",  witnesses  the 
miserable  perfidy  of  his  intimate  friends 
and  realises  the  victory  of  bolshevist  theory;, 
all  this  makes  him  surrender." 

As  a  contrast  to  Borodin,  Afinogenov 
introduces  the  old  party-woman  Clara  Spas- 
sova,  a  representative  of  the  elder  gener- 
ation of  bolsheviks.  Clara  is  a  convinced 
revolutionist,  not  capable  of  any  compro- 
mise. But  she  is  portrayed  by  the  author 
without  any  schematism  or  stiltedness. 
She  is  very  vivid,  full  of  class  watchfulness 
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and  deeply  human  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  extremely  Interesting  scene  of  the  dis- 
pute, Clara  appears  on  the  tribune  to  dis- 
prove Borodin's  theory  of  fear.  She  makes 
a  passionate  reply  unmasking  the  reaction- 
ary essence  of  his  theory.  Her  speech  about 
revolutionary  fearlessness  is  full  of  an  un- 
shaken faith  in  the  final  victory  of  the  i)ro- 
letariat. 

The  drawing  of  other  characters  of  the 
p. ay  is  done  in  a  lively  and  impressive 
manner. 

The  different  types  of  counter-revolution- 
aries are  very  vividly  portrayed.  The  fi- 
gure of  the  professor's  daughter,  full  of 
romantic  illusions  so  characteristic  of  the 
intelligentsia,  is  also  well  worth  mention- 
ing. Among  the  communists  appearing  in 
the  play  the  most  expressive  are  the 
straight  forward  revolutionist  Makarova  and 
the  aspirant  Kimbaev.  The  last  character 
is  especially  interesting;  in  his  person  the 
author  tries  to  give  an  image  of  the  young 
Kazakstan,  a  backward  colony  under  the 
tsarist  regime,  a  vigorously  developing 
autonomous  republic  in  our  days.  Kim- 
haew  is  seething  with  energy,  enthusiasm 
and  a  tremendous  craving  for  knowledge; 
a  stranger  to  any  tricks  or  compromises, 
he  is  a  bright  representative  of  our  revolu- 
tionary youth. 

A  prominent  part  in  the  play  is  reserved 
to  a  ten  years  old  schoolgirl, the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  heroes.  The  image  of  this  child, 
according  to  the  neat  remark  of  a  Soviet 
critic,  seems  to  be  the  "lyrical  accent  of 
the  play".  The  author  succeeded  in  avoiding 
both  the  "sugariness"  and  the  pseudo-child- 
ish babble  peculiar  to  the  usual  stage 
representation  of  children.  In  Natasha  we 
see  a  plucky  young  pioneer,  a  clever  So- 


viet schoolgirl,  a  representative  of  thl 
youngest  generation  of  those  building  up 
socialism.  But  at  the  same  time  she  is 
full  of  natural   childish  charm. 

The  Art  Theatre  succeeded  in  making  4 
most  interesting  performance  of  Afinoge-^ 
nov's  promising  play.  All  the  leading  a* 
well  as  the  episodic  roles  found  perfecd 
interpreters  in  the  cast  of  the  tlieatre.  Leol 
nidov,  who  has  been  playing  llie  difficult 
and  very  responsible  part  of  professor  Bo- 
rodin, has  created  a  strong  and  expressive' 
image.  ^ 

Both  the  play  and  its  performance  calledj 
forth  a  lively  discussion  in  the  Soviet  pres^ 
and  platform.    On  the  whole  the  appre 
elation  was  definitely  positive.  A[inogeno\A 
himself,  speaking  at  one  of  the  numeroua|' 
disputes,  organised  with  the  purpose,  said 
"It  is  a  precious  and  rare  feeling  for  a  play- 
wright to  see  all  his  ideas  truly  expressed  1 
on  the  stage.  I  had  this  feeling  when  I  firs 
saw  my  play  in  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre.' 

For  the  theatre  itself  the  production  oi 
"Fear"  preceded  by  that  of  "Grain"  by  Kir- 
shon  represents  a  new  success  in  the  field  o: 
an  active  interpretation  of  subjects  reflectiuj 
the  building  up  of  socialism  in  this  country 
It  is  not  in  vain  that  one  of  the  emigrants' 
papers  abroad  responded  to  the  new  pro- 
duction by  a  plaintive  lament:  "The  las 
hearth  of  Russian  culture  —  the  Mosco 
Art  Theatre  is  lost".  It  is  true  that  the  Mos 
cow  Art  Theatre,  now  a  State  Theatre  ol 
the  USSR  will  be  neither  a  smoky  "hearth' 
nor  a  museum  of  archaeological  antiquities 
Its  sublime  art  serves  the  tremendous  con 
struction  now  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union 

The  "Fear"  is  included  into  the  reper 
tory  of  many  Soviet  theatres  beside  th 
Moscow  Art  Theatre. 


SOVIET  EXHIBITIONS 


FINE    ARTS    IN    THE    SERVICE  OF 
SOCIALIST  CONSTRUCTION 

Many  of  the  Soviet  artists  have  formed 
brigades  each  of  which  takes  upon  itself 
to  portray  on  canvas  or  paper  some  new 
project  which  has  just  been  fulfilled  or  some 
further  achievement  made  by  the  USSR 
in  the  realm  of  culture. 

Many  of  the  exhibitions  that  recently  took 
place  in  Moscow  have  shown  convincingly 
Slow  fruitful  is  this  method  of  creative 
work.  Take  for  example  the  exhibition  at 
She  Tretiakov  Gallery,  called  "The  Third 
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Decisive  Year  of  the  Five- Year  Plan".  Th 
themes  of  the  artists,  whose  works  are  in 
eluded  in  this  exhibition,  range  from  th 
achievements  made  by  the  USSR  alon 
the  line  of  industrialisation  and  collectiv 
farming  to  the  new  life  and  the  new  type 
of  men  to  be  met  here.  A  number  of  th 
paintings  treat  the  theme  of  the  Five- Yea 
Plan  in  the  most  convincing  manner. 

Another  exhibition  called  "The  Giant 
of  the  Urals",  given  at  the  "Khudozhnik 
Gallery  under  the  auspices  of  the  "Artists' 
Co-operative  Association" ,  is  devoted  entii 
ely  to  the  work  of  Soviet  construction  il 
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the  Urals,  namely  at  Magnitost^o5^  The 
paintings  of  factory  landscapes,  the  portraits 
of  shock-brigaders  and  the  sketches  of 
shock-brigades  at  work,  all  show  the 
tremendous  work  going  on  on  mount 
"Magnitnaia". 

The  last  exhibition  "At  the  Kolomna 
Works"   was   similar   in  character. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  exhibition  of 
Ukrainian,  Azerbaidjan  and  Armenian  arts, 
also  organised  by  the  Artists'  Go-operative 
Association.  From  the  exhibition  we  can 
gather  how  tremendous  the  cultural  growth 
of  the  different  nationalities  composing  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been.  It  shows  also  the 
successes  attained  in  the  handicrafts  and 
their  new,  revolutionary  thematics.  In  the 
most  colourful  manner  the  artists  of  the 
Soviet  East  reproduce  on  canvas  the  new 
life  and  the  new  forms  of  labour  which  are 
making  their  appearance  in  the*  Soviet 
East. 


EXHIBITIONS  OF  WESTERN  ART  IN 
THE  USSR 

During  the  last  months  of  the  past  year, 
the  Soviet  public  became  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  two  representatives  of  modern 
western  art.  The  Moscow  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  the  German  "photo-montage" 
artist,  John  Hartfield,  aroused  great  in- 
terest. Posters,  book  covers  and  other  "mon- 
tages" all  of  which  revealed  Hartfield 's 
unusual  keenness  of  imagination  and  clar- 
ity of  expression  drew  the  attention  not 
only  of  Soviet  art  circles,  but  also  of  the 
broad  masses  of  the  public.  The  Soviet  press 
commented  extensively  on  the  exhibition, 
as  well  as  on  Hartfield 's  methods  of  work. 
The  exhibition  closed  with  a  discussion 
which  emphasised  the  creative  element  in 
'the  work  of  Hartfield:  one  of  the  first  to 
!iitilise  "photo-montage"  in  printing. 


The  All-Union  Society  for  Cultural  Re- 
lations with  Foreign  Countries,  together 
with  the  Moscow  Museum  of  New  West- 
ern Art,  organised  recently  an  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  the  American  sculptor, 
Minna  Harkavy.  M.  Harkavy  is  one  of  the 
founders  and  an  active  member  of  the  John 
Reed  Club  in  New  York.  Her  sculpture,  dis- 
tinctly modern  in  treatment,  reflects  at  the 
same  time  a  search  for  new  subjects  and 
for  new  content  in  art.  The  Moscow  Museum 
of  New  Western  Art  acquired  two  works 
of  the  sculptor:  the  head  of  a  worker  and 
the  portrait  of  a  negro  singer.  Hall  Johnson. 


THE   PHOTOGRAPH  EXHIBITION  IN 
IVANOVO-VOZNESENSK 

An  interesting  experiment  in  organising 
the  first  open-air  photograph  exhibition 
in  the  USSR  has  been  made  in  Ivanovo- 
Voznesensk,  the  big  centre  of  the  Soviet 
textile  industry. 

The  exhibition  which  was  devoted  to 
"The  Five- Year  Plan  of  the  Ivanovo  di- 
strict", showed  in  the  most  direct  way 
the  achievements  of  the  Five- Year  Plan. 

Along  the  principal  streets  and  squares, 
at  a  short  distance  one  from  another, 
constructive  show-cases  with  photographs 
were  set  up.  Each  case  contained  pho- 
tographs on  one  definite  theme  (elec- 
tric power,  industry,  agriculture,  transport- 
ation, etc.)  and  was  set  up  in  accordance 
with  this  theme.  In  all  there  were  dis- 
played 650  big  photographs,  100  diagrammes 
and  more  than  100  slides,  out  of  which 
four  films  were  made  up  and  shown  in  the 
evenings  on  the  streets  and  squares. 

During  a  brief  period  the  exhibition 
was  seen  by  almost  the  entire  population 
of  this  big  industrial  centre.  A  similar 
result  could  not  have  been  obtained  even 
in  the  largest  indoor  auditorium. 


« 
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Soviet  Life  in  Questions  and  Answers 


Question:  Wliat  is  "business  method" 
in  Soviet  economy? 

Answer:  "Bussiness-accounting"  is  the 
chief  method  of  conducting  socialist  en- 
terprises at  the  present  stage  of  economic 
development  in  the  USSR.  Business-account- 
ing means  that  each  State  or  co-operative 
enterprise  in  the  USSR  works  according 
to  an  industrial  and  financial  plan,  the 
plan  of  each  enterprise  being  a  component 
part  of  a  unified  plan  of  national  economy. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  ratified  ])]an 
and  for  the  purposes  of  its  successful  ful- 
filment, an  enterprise  working  according 
to  business-accounting  methods  is  self-go- 
verning with  reference  to  its  property 
and  the  conduct  of  its  business.  The  manag- 
er of  the  enterprise  personally  directs  the 
technical  end;  handles  the  buying  of  mate- 
rials and  the  selling  of  products;  introduces 
rationalisation  methods  etc.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  enterprise  is  assured  by 
providing  it  with  principal  and  circulat- 
ing capital  and  materials.  An  enterprise 
working  according  to  business-accounting 
methods,  deals  with  other  enterprises  by 
means  of  agreements  and  bears  personal 
responsibility  for  its  obligations. 

To  stimulate  the  work  of  the  enterprise, 
a  part  of  its  profits  is  reserved  for  its  own 
use.  This  profit  is  used  partly  for  improv- 
ing the  living  quarters  and  social  condi- 
tions of  the  workers  and  for  various  re- 
wards. 

All  shops  and  departments  of  a  given 
enterprise  which  have  adopted  business- 
accounting  methods,  work  on  a  similar 
basis. 

Numerous  shock-brigades,  created  by 
socialist  competition  in  enterprises  work- 
ing according  to  business-accounting  me- 
thods, are  organised  as  "business-account- 
ing brigades".  A  brigade  accepting  busi- 
ness-accounting as  its  method  of  work, 
pledges  itself  to  follow  a  definite  indu- 
strial and  financial  plan,  to  fulfil  and 
exceed  this  plan  in  quantity  as  well  as 
in  quality.  The  administration,  on  the 
other  hand,  pledges  itself  to  supply  the 
brigade  promptly  with  materials  of  good 
quality.  Awards  are  paid  for  the  successful 
fulfilment  of  the  plan  and  for  the  saving 
of  labour  power  and  materials. 

The  leader  of  the  brigade  is  a  worker 
appointed  by  the  brigade  and  approved  by 
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the  shop  administration.  The  briga<le  makes 
a  business-accounting  agreement  with  tlie 
shop.  I 

Quest  ion:  How  is  the  labour  of 
women   regulated   in   the  USSR? 

A  n  s  w  e  r:  In  the  Soviet  Union  women 
participate  in  all  the  fields  of  socialist 
construction  on  equal  basis  with  men. 
Women  arc  prohibited  from  engaging  in 
those  industries  only  where  tlie  work  is 
especially  hard  and  dangerous.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  there  are  many  branches  <  1 
industry  where  women  form  the  majority 
of  the  workers  (the  textile  industry,  tlie 
needle  trades,  etc.).  The  fact  that  wonun 
have  been  admitted  to  many  branches  of 
industry  where  their  labour  was  never 
used  before  (the  building  trade,  for  instance ) 
must  be  considered  a  great  achievement  in 
socialist  construction.  In  the  industrial] 
Higher  Technical  Institutes,  in  technicums,| 
in  special  courses,  not  only  in  large  indu- 
strial centres,  but  in  the  backward  districts 
of  national  minorities  women  form  a  con 
siderable  percentage  of  students.  A  woman 
tractor  operator,  a  woman  combine  operator 
is  a  usual  sight  on  all  collective-farm  fields. 

The  Soviet  labour  laws  do  not  show  any 
discrimination  between  men  and  women 
of  the  same  qualifications  in  the  matter 
of  wages.  The  wages  of  women  are  depended! 
wholly  on  the  knowledge  and  the  experiencej 
they  have  and  whether  they  are  suitableJ 
to  the  work  they  are  doing.  J 

Every  woman  is  allowed  a  leave  of  ab 
sence  with  full  pay  during  the  last  perioc 
of  pregnancy  and  the  first  period  of  nurs 
ing.  The  length  of  this  leave  of  absenc< 
is  from  three  to  four  months,  depending 
on  the  type  of  work  (woman  workers  in  iU' 
dustry,  in  agricultural  entreprises  etc 
get  two  months  before  and  two  month 
after  the  birth  of  the  child;  woman  worker 
doing  mental  work  get  six  weeks  befor 
and  six  weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  child) 
Women  entering  the  sixth  month  of  pregrl 
ancy  and  nursing  women  during  the  fir 
six  months  of  nursing  are  not  permitte 
to  do  night  work. 

Nursing  mothers  are  allowed  nursing  pe 
riods  during  the  working  day  of  not  lesj 
than  hour,  not  less  than  once  ever; 
3^/2  hours.  No  deductions  are  made  fron 
their  wages  for  this  time. 
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SoYiet  Periodicals 


"Soviet  Asia"  —  a  journal  of  so- 
cial sciences,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Urals,  Siberia,  Far  East,  of  the  Turkoman, 
Uzbek  and  Tadjik  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, of  the  Kazak,  Kirghiz,  Yakut,  Buryat- 
Mongol  and  Bashkir  Autonomous  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  1931,  volume  1^ — 2,  pp. 
328;  volume  3 — 4,  pp.  286;  volume  5—6, 
pp.  298.  Moscow. 
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The  periodical  "Soviet  Asia"  is  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  the  Urals, 
Siberia  and  the  Far  East,  with  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  presidents  of  the  Uzbek, 
Turkoman  and  Tadjik  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, of  the  Buryat-Mongol,  Yakut, 
Kirghiz  and  Kazak  Autonomous  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  of  the  Urals  District 
Executive  Committee,  of  the  Western-Si- 
beria District  Executive  Committee,  of 
the  Eastern-Siberia  District  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Far-Eastern  District 
Executive  Committee,  with  Professor  F.  Pe- 
trov  as  editor-in-chief.  This  periodical 
offers  great  interest  both  because  it  raises 
the  problems  of  the  day  concerning  our 
socialist  construction  in  the  Soviet  East 
and  because  it  offers  a  wealth  of  concrete 


material  from  practical  life.  The  periodic- 
al which  originally  concentrated  its  atten- 
tion on  the  problems  of  the  Urals,  Siberia 
and  the  Far  East  (during  the  first  years 
the  periodical  appeared  under  the  title 
of  "Northern  Asia"),  later  expanded  the 
circle  of  its  activity  to  include  the  Central 
Asiatic  republics,  which,  under  our  very 
eyes,  are  giving  a  powerful  development 
to  their  economic  and  cultural  construc- 
tion. 

This  periodical  gives  the  chief  place 
to  questions  connected  with  the  realis- 
ation of  the  Five- Year  Plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion of  Soviet  Asia. 

The  first  section  of  the  periodical  usually 
publishes  cycles  of  articles  dealing  with 
some  capital  problem.  Thus,  in  Nos.  1 — 2 
a  whole  series  of  articles  was  published  deal- 
ing with  the  fur-industry  in  the  East  of 
the  USSR.  Everyone  knows  what  a  pro- 
minent role  belongs  to  the  Soviet  Union 
among  world  exporters  of  fur,  since  it  is 
a  country  remarkable  for  the  unusual  wealth 
and  variety  of  its  fur  resources.  It  is  no 
accident  that  the  share  of  the  USSR 
in  the  turnover  of  the  world's  fur-trade 
amounts  to  25%.  In  the  articles  published 
by  the  periodical,  a  detailed  account  is 
given  of  the  different  measures  adopted 
for  improving  our  fur-husbandry,  for  organ- 
ising hunting,  fur  and  breeding  State 
farms,  etc.  An  important  place  is  assigned  to 
reindeer-breeding.  Of  these  articles  we  note: 
I.  Schein,  "Fur  Industry  on  the  Path  of 
Reconstruction",  B.  Zhitkov,  "Fur-Bear- 
ing Animals  of  Soviet  Asia",  S.  Kertselli, 
"Reindeer-Breeding  in  the  USSR  and 
its  Prospects",  I.  Sobelman,  "Tasks  and 
Prospects  of  the  Export  of  Fur  Products 
from  the  Districts  of  Soviet  Asia",  and 
others. 

In  Nos.  3 — 4  the  first  cycle  of  articles 
deals  with  the  fundamental  questions  of 
the  economic  and  cultural  reconstructior 
of  the  Western-Siberia  District  (18  ar- 
ticles). R.  Eiche's  introduction,  "Tasks  of 
the  Socialist  Reconstruction  of  Western 
Siberia",  is  followed  by  detailed  articles 
dealing  with  the  future  of  Western  Siberia 
in  the  sphere  of  metals,  with  its  electrific- 
ation, the  development  of  its  transport- 
ation, its  agriculture,  present  and  future, 
etc.  (articles  of  N.  Briantsev,  G.  Dobrovol- 
sky,  M.  Gorlov,  M.  Mineev,  etc.). 
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Finally,  in  Nos.  5 — 6  we  find  in  the  first 
section  an  all-round  investigation  of  the 
important  problem  of  water  transport- 
ation. Fifteen  articles  are  grouped  around 
this  subject.  Besides  the  introductory 
note  by  N.  Yanson,  "Give  Water  Transport- 
ation Bolshevist  Tempoes",  we  must  note 
especially  the  article  by  S.  Patonek,  "The 
Five- Year  Plan  for  River  Transport  in 
Northern  Asia",  that  by  K.  Lepin,  "River 
Transportation  on  the  Path  of  Socialist 
Reconstruction",  "Development  of  Port 
Economy  of  our  Asiatic  Coasts"  by  V.  So- 
loviov,  "Ocean  Transportation  of  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean  Basin"  by  A.  Chupin,  "Results 
of  1930  in  the  Siberian  North"  by  V.  Lav- 
rov,  "Water-Transportation  of  Yakutia  and 
its  Tasks"  by  V.  Berezin,  and  others. 

In  addition  to  articles  on  problem- 
cycles,  printed  in  the  chief  position,  each 
number  of  the  periodical  contains  a  series 
of  sections,  which  vary  somewhat  in  the 
numbers  already  published. 

In  all  the   numbers  there  is  a  special 
section,  entitled  "The  Ural-Kuznetsk  Com- 
bine". The  articles  published  in  it  examine 
the  problem  of  Ural-Kuznetsk  from  various 
points  of  view.  The  decision  of  the  Sixteenth 
Party  Congress  for  creating  in  the  East 
"a  second  coal  and  metallurgical  base  in 
the  form  of  the  Ural-Kuznetsk  Combine" 
is   being   carried   out   energetically.  And 
"Soviet  Asia"  is  quite  right  in  devoting 
a  special  place  to  the  questions  connected 
with   this   work.   Among   the   articles  of 
this  section  we  may  note:  "The  Plan  of 
Work  for  the  Combined  Enterprises  of  the 
Ural-Kuznetsk  Basin"  by  N.  Kolossovsky 
(the  stating  of  the  problem  and  programme 
of  work  for  different  sections),  "The  Trans- 
portation Problem   of  the  Ural-Kuznetsk 
Combine"  by  G.  Tretiakov  (Nos.  1—2), 
"The  Natural  Electrical  Resources  of  the 
Ural-Kuznetsk    Combine"    by     Y.  Zen- 
kis,    "The  Problem  of  the  Ural -Kuznetsk 
Combine    and    Phenomena    of  Freezing" 
by   S.  Parkhomenko,    "The   Prospects  of 
Water  Economy  in  the  Urals"  by  I.  Urban 
and  N.  Nikiforov  (Nos.  3—4),  "The  Deve- 
lopment  of  the  Ural-Kuznetsk  Socialist 
Combine"  by  V.  Vassutin  and  S.  Sarkissov, 
and  "The  Coal  Resources  of  the  Kuznetsk 
Basin"  by  N.  Sazonov  (Nos.  5 — 6). 

An  interesting  article  by  Professor  Ale- 
xandrov,  "The  Angar  Problem"  (Nos.  3 — 4) 
is  devoted  to  another  question  of  colossal 
importance  —  the  Angar  Combine.  By 
way  of  a  working  hypothesis.  Professor 
Alexandrov  speaks  eloquently  of  the  ways 
of  execution  of  this  new  big  undertaking. 


which  opens  grandiose  prospects  for  the 
development  of  the  industry  of  Eastern 
Siberia. 

The  concluding  words  of  the  article  ring 

out  courageously:  "In  a  wilderness,  owing  jj 

to  its  natural  resources,  a  rich  industrial 
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country  may  grow  up  rapidly,  its  power 
considerably    exceeding    the  usual  dimen-  j| 
sions.  Our  socialist  construction   will  be 

If 

expressed  here  in  the  creation  of  a  tremend- 
ous  power-combine,   which  can   be  built  p 
up  according  to  a  strictly  elaborated  plan."  ^ 
Among  other  articles  devoted  to  questions  ^ 
of  economy,  we   may    refer  to  an  article  j| 
on  transportation  by  an  engineer,  P.  Vo-  p| 
robiov,  "Air-Communications  in  .the  USSR" 
in  Nos.  1 — 2,   "Transportation  Problems"  ^ 
of  the  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic of  Kazakstan  and  of  the  Republics  of  ^ 
Soviet  Central  Asia"  by  P.  Zakharov  and 
"The  Upper  Yenisei  as  a  Trade-Route  to 
Mongolia  and  Tanna-Tuva"  by  A.  Smirnov  j^i 
in  Nos.  3 — 4,  the  section  on  "Bowels  of  the  jj 
Earth"  (two  articles  by  B.    Krugliakov,  p 
on   investigating   the   deposits   of   Soviet  j] 
Asia  and  the  Urals,  an  interesting  article 
by    M.    Charygin    and    V.  Krestianikov, 
"Oil  in  Soviet  Asia"),  on  agriculture  (an  ^ 
article  by  S.  Verzhbolovsky  on  Siberian  j 
wheat  and  by  S.  Japumian  on  Turkmeni-  j, 
Stan's  irrigation  prospects,  in  Nos.  1 — 2,  ^ 
"On  the  Question  of  Rice-Sowing  in  the  Mari-  ^ 
time  Province"  by  S.  Beliukhinov  in  Nos. 
3 — 4,  "The  Problem  of  Distributing  Rice-  J 
Growing"  by   R.    Abolin   and  "The  Re-  ^ 
construction  of  Economy  and  the  Problem  n 
of  Mountains  in  Central  Asia"  by  L.  Kuz-  ^ 
netsov-Ugomsky  in  Nos.  4 — 5). 

The  article  by  A.  Arbarchuk  on  the  po- 
pulation of  Soviet  Sakhalin  is  very  interest- 
ing because  of  the  data  it  presents;  it  con- 
tains rich  material  concerning  the  land- 
supply  in  Sakhalin  and  the  possibility  for  i 
developing  agriculture,  etc.  (Nos.  1 — 2).  ; 

Under    the    section    entitled  "Socialist 
Construction"  especial  attention  is  due  to 
the  article  by  L.  Edokov  on  Autonomous  : 
Oyratia,  summing  up  a  book  by  the  same 
author  on  the  same  theme  (Nos.  3 — 4), 
an  article  by  Y.  Barkash,  "Two  Years  of 
Socialist  Construction  of  Uzbekistan",  and  1 
an   article   by   Y.  Abdrakhmaneev,    "An  . 
Unforgettable   Anniversary",  very  appro- 
priate recollections  of  the  Kirghizes  revolt 
in  1916  (Nos.  5—6). 

Two  very  interesting  articles  appeared  ' 
in  Nos.   3—4:   "Tasks  of  Soviet  Ethno- 
graphy in  Soviet  Asia"  by  Professor  E.  Ka- 
garov,  and  "Current  Tasks  of  Ethnography 
in  the  North"  by  N.  Karger.  Both  articles 
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have  a  programme  character,  plainly  show- 
ing what  great  advances  are  being  made  in 
the  handling  of  ethnographical  problems. 
Both  authors  advanced  to  the  foreground 
the  study  of  forms  of  economy,  relations 
in  production,  class  differentiation,  anti- 
religious  work,  etc. 

Another  article  belonging  to  questions 
of  a  cultural  character  is  written  by  the 
recently  deceased,  noted  Siberian  scientist, 
Auerbach  —  "On  Planning  Scientific 
Research".  Taking  as  his  point  of  departure 
the  general  principles  of  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
gresses of  the  State  Planning  Commission 
of  the  USSR,  he  examines  concretely  the 
planning  of  scientific    research   work  in 
iberia    in    closest   connection   with  our 
conomic  reconstruction. 
We  must  note  the  appearance  in  Nos. 
—6    of    a    special    department,  called 
'Abroad" .  It  published  a  very  timely  article, 
ietailed  and  eloquently  documentated,  by 
S^.  Terentiev,  entitled  "Railway  Construc- 
ion  in  Manchuria  and  the  Chinese-Eastern 
Railway".  N.  Terentiev  pauses  over  the 
haracterisation  of  the  Japanese  railway 
ystem  concentrated  around  the  South-Man- 
hurian  Railway,  and  of  the  Chinese  rail- 
way  system,  going  on  then  to  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  relations  of  both  of  these 
ystems  to  the  Chinese-Eastern  Railway, 
[n  this  article,  full  of  factual  material, 
he  line  of  conduct  of  the  interested  im- 
Derialist   powers  is  sketched  with  definite 
ippearance    of   Japanese    aggression  (the 
irticle  is  written  before  the  beginning  of 
he  Mandchurian  epopee).  It  stands  to  reason 
hat  this  department,  "Abroad",  must  be 
level  oped  and  enlarged. 

In  conclusion  we  may  note  the  well  com- 
josed  reviews  of  the  activities  of  scientific 
societies,  the  chronicle  and  bibliography, 
n  each  number  appears  the  survey  by 
*.  Konogorov,  "New  Literature  on  Soviet 
Vsia",  which  mentions  and  appraises  the 
lew  publications  on  Soviet  Asia. 

In  this  brief  bibliographical  note  we  are, 
)f  course,  unable  to  exhaust  the  whole 
•ich  contents  of  the  periodical.  We  had  to 
onfine  ourselves  to  the  main  points.  "So- 
viet Asia"  concentrates  its  attention  to  a 
reat  extent  on  "northern"  questions. 
3ut  of  course,  questions  relating  to  our 
>entral-Asiatic  republics  will  also  find 
ef lection  on  the  pages  of  this  periodical. 

"Soviet  Asia"  is  a  necessary  and  useful 
)rgan,  splendidly  illustrating  the  sweep 
)f  the  tremendous  socialist  reconstruction 
low  being  unfolded   in  the  Soviet  East. 


"October".  A  literary  and  political 
periodical.  Nos.  1 — 12,  1931.  Moscow^ 
State  Publishing  House  for  Literature. 
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"October",  the  journal  of  the  All-Rus- 
sian and  Moscow  Associations  of  Prole- 
tarian Writers,  has  now  become  one  of  the 
best  Soviet  monthly  periodicals. 

The  first  issues  of  "October"  of  last  year 
printed  works  which  have  become  very 
widely  known.  Among  them  is  Kirshon's 
play,  "Grain",  played  with  great  success 
at  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre.  It  represents 
a  great  achievement  of  proletarian  liter- 
ature. It  mirrors  the  process  of  reconstruct- 
ing social  relationships  in  the  village,, 
shows  with  maximum  expressiveness  the 
striving  of  the  mass  of  the  toiling  peasantry 
towards  new  forms  of  life.  The  represent- 
ation of  the  chief  personages  of  the  play, 
both  communists  and  kulaks,  is  very  life- 
like and  convincing. 

Among  other  significant  works  publish- 
ed in  "October"  in  1931,  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  novels:  Iv.  Shukhov's  "Hate"  and 
V.  Ilyenkov's  "Chief  Axle". 

Shukhov,  like  Kirshon,  chose  as  the 
theme  for  his  work  socialist  reconstruction 
in  the  village.  But  while  Kirshon  concentr- 
ates on  the  problem  of  political  leadership- 
in  the  village  by  sketching  communists, 
Shukhov  devotes  much  more  attention  to 
the  conduct  and  psychology  of  the  kulak 
substratum,    which    resists    with    all  its 


might  the  movement  of  the  peasantry  and 
the  socialist  reconstruction  of  agriculture. 
The  author  shows  the  full  force  of  the  ku- 
laks' hate  for  the  new  forms  of  life,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  peasants,  entering  the 
collective  farms  with  full  political  con- 
sciousness, and  the  workers  who  come  to 
help  them  fight  firmly  and  resolutely 
against  the  people  who,  like  weights  on  their 
feet,  draw  them  back  to  the  old,  slavish 
life.  Shukhov  shows  the  clash  of  these  class 
interests  and  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to 
restore  the  capitalist  regime  in  the  village. 

"Chief  Axle"  is  a  novel  about  a  factory. 
Its  chief  theme  is  the  counter-revolution- 
ary sabotage  carried  on  by  the  old  special- 
ists, who  organised  the  production  of  inten- 
tionally useless  axles  for  locomotives  and 
■coaches.  Because  of  this,  frequent  accid- 
ents took  place,  causing  tremendous  dam- 
age. Side  by  side  with  the  saboteurs  Ilyen- 
kov  shows  honest  old  engineers,  sincer- 
ely devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  proletariat. 
In  addition,  he  has  sketched  with  clear 
lines  the  convincing  portrait  of  one  of 
those  engineers,  advanced  from  among 
the  workers,  of  which  there  are  now  thou- 
sands in  the  USSR. 

The  story  of  the  Rumanian  proletarian 
writer,  Kahana,  "Winter  in  Toratskoshi", 
is  interesting.  The  journal  has  printed 
chapters  of  the  recollections  of  the  older 
proletarian  writer,  A.  Svirsky,  who  became 
well-known  even  before  the  revolution. 
These  recollections,  written  in  the  form 
of  a  long  story,  are  entitled  "The  Story  of 
my  Life". 

We  must  note  especially  the  fact  that 
last  year  "October"  was  the  first  to  begin 
printing  the  works  of  the  shock-brigade 
workers,  who  were  summoned  into  liter- 
ature by  the  initiative  of  RAPP  (Rus- 
sian Association  of  Proletarian  Writers). 

"October"  published  "Notes  of  a  Shock- 
Brig  ade  Worker",  by  P.  Orlovetsky — a 
worker  of  the  railway  car  repair  shop. 
With  simplicity  and  winning  warmth  the 
author  describes  the  victories  of  his  fac- 
tory, gives  a  whole  series  of  artistic  cha- 
racterisations of  his  comrades  in  the  shop. 

In  addition  to  its  literary  section  "Octo- 
ber" contains  material  on  political  themes 
and  a  number  of  sections  such  as  criticism, 
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bibliography,  "life  on  the  move"  (sketches 
from  the  life  of  the  big  plants  and  construc- 
tion jobs),  art,  memoirs. 

Among  the  latter  we  must  note  the  ex- 
tensive recollections  of  the  well-known 
Japanese  communist,  Sen  Katoyan. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  journal  api)ear- J 
ed  an  interesting  article  by  G.  Vasilkov-' 
sky,  called  "Oswald  Spengler's  Philosophy 
of  Life".  The  author  examines  in  ic  Speng- 
ler's book,  "Man  and  Teclinique" ,  in  which 
the  author  of  "Decline  of  the  West"  deve- 
lops Jiis  gloomy  philosophy  of  the  ap- 
proaching doom  of  civilisation,  of  the 
destructive  influence  of  modern  technique 
on  civilisation. 

To  Spengler's  hopeless  pessimism  Va- 
silkovsky  opposes  the  rousing  optimism 
which  penetrates  through  and  through 
creative  life  in  the  USSR.  "We  love  ma- 
chinas",  ends  Vasilkovsky.  "Every  fresh 
machine  fills  us  with  courage  and  strength. 
The  noise  of  our  machines  is  the  struggle 
for  the  good  life  for  all  the  toilers  of  our 
country,  for  the  high  cultural  and  material 
level  of  this  life." 

The  poetry  department  in  "October" 
is  represented  by  a  whole  series  of  poems, 
among  which  especial  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  works  of  Lugovskoi,  Anatol  Hid  as 
and  Surkov. 

E.  Polonsky's  novel,  "Baku",  shows  the 
struggle  of  the  oil-workers  to  fulfil  their 
Five- Year  Plan  in  two  and  a  half  years 
and  their  new  attitude  towards  labour. 

Anna  Karavaeva,  author  of  "Timber- 
mill",  published  in  "October"  "SteepStep", 
a  novel  from  the  life  of  a  textile  factory. 

The  series  of  works  on  industrial  themes 
is  further  represented  by  the  "Story  of  t 
the  Wolves'  Fraternity"  by  a  young  writ-  )( 
er,  Shvedov;  it  pictures  the  work  and  life  ii 
of  the  metal  workers. 

In  his  novel,  "The  End  of  Samodurovka";'  |( 
V.  Dubrovin  shows  in  broad  stiokes  the|  ^ 
life  of  the  village  before  the  revolutiofli  > 
and  under  Soviet  rule  (to  the  latest  time).!  gi 
Samodurovka,  from  a  "lost",  backward]  9 
village,  becomes,  in  the  process  of  the  so-i  1 
cialist  reconstruction  of  agriculture,  al  So 
Soviet  village,  in  which  the  new  life  is  jn 
being  built  energetically  and  on  collectivislj  % 
I)rinciples.  ;j  [« 
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THE  DEATH  OF  H.  G.  M.  WIENINK 

On  December  2nd,  1931,  died  the  out- 
standing Dutch  chess  player  H.  G.  M.  Wie- 
tiink.  His  work  was  always  distinguished 
for  original  ideas,  rich  strategic  contents, 
and  irreproachable  technical  finish.  He 
manifested  great  interest  in  theory:  in  this 
field,  he  undoubtedly  possessed  great  know- 
ledge. The  chess  world  lost  a  great  figure 
in  the  person  of  H.  G.  M.  Wienink. 

For  the  last  few  years,  Wienink  was  edi- 
:or  of  the  Problem  Department  in  the  Ma- 
gazine "Tijdschrift  v.  d.  Nederl.  Sc.". 

Soviet  chess  players  participated  actively 
in  this  department  and  were  given  much 
jncouragement  by  Wienink.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  mention  that  some  of  the  young 
Soviet  chess  players  published  their  first 
irticles  in  Wienink 's  magazine  (Birnov,  for 
nstance).  Soviet  chess  players  often  re- 
:eived  valuable  instructions  from  Wienink. 

The  players  of  the  USSR  regret  the  loss 
suffered  by  the  chess  world. 


AFTER    THE    SEVENTH  ALL-UNION 
CHESS  CONGRESS 

The  recently  completed  chess  congress 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  entire  chess 
playing  public  of  the  Union.  At  present 
we  note  particular  animation  in  the  wbrid 
of  chess,  now  busy  discussing  questions 
raised  by  the  congress:  questions  of  organ- 
isation and,  particularly,  questions  of 
method. 

Attention  is  centred  on  teaching  me- 
thods, since  chess  instruction  has  been  .in- 
troduced into  all  physical  culture  schools 
of  the  Union,  as  an  obligatory  subject.  The- 
best  chess  elements  of  the  Soviet  Union 
were  recruited  to  work  out  a  study  course 
in  chess.  This  preliminary  work  is  now  com- 
pleted. The  study/  course  takes  180  study 
hours,  of  which  120  hours  are  spent  in 
theoretic  training  and  60  hours  in  prac- 
tical work.  The  following  studies  make  up 
the  chess  course:  chess  literature,  modem 
theory  of  chess,  the  working  out  of  a  course 
of  lectures  for  mass-organisations,  funda- 
mentals of  pedagogy,  the  history  of  the 
development  of  chess,  questions  of  psycho- 
technics,  an  introductory  course  of  chess 
composition. 

Besides  these,  several  subjects  deal  with 
questions  of  organisation. 

Tlie  commission  on  chess  composition  is 
now  working  on  the  following  problems: 

1.  Terminology  (terminology  is  at  pre- 
sent accidental  and  lacks  a  scientific  base). 

2.  The  working  out  of  correspondence- 
courses  in  chess  composition. 

3.  The  first  issue  of  a  series  of  sympo- 
siums which  will  be  the  continuation  of 
the  published  series:  "Problems  and  Stu- 
dies". 

4.  The  subdivision  of  chess  players  of 
the  USSR  into  categories  according  to 
their  qualifications,  etc. 

In  the  field  of  theoretic  novelties,  the 
report  of  L.  Issayev,  given  at  one  of  the 
Moscow  meetings  of  chess  players  on  pos- 
sibility of  expressing  problematic  combin- 
ations by  mathematical  formulas,  is  of 
great  interest.  : 
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To  the  Memory  of  M.  Pokrovsky 


On  April  10th  died  Michael  Pokrovsky^  Assialanl  Commissary  for  Education  of  the 
RSFSR,  member  of  the  Soviet  Union  Academy  of  Science)^,  one  of  the  greatest  Soviet 
scholars  ivith  a  world  reputation. 

M.  Pokrovsky  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  important  works  on  Russian  and  foreign  history. 

The  death  of  the  Academician  Pokrovsky  is  a  heavy  lo'^s  to  Soviet  science  and  to  the 
entire  Soviet  Union. 

Below  we  publish  a  summary  of  the  speech  made  by  the  Academician  N.  BUKHARIN 
at  the  commemoration  meeting  in  Mo'^coir, 


M.  Pokrovsky  went 
llirough  the  entire 
iieroic  period  of  the 
underground  revo- 
lution of  1905,  of  the 
great  October  revo- 
lution, of  civil  war 
and  of  the  years  of  . 
the  most  energetic 
heroic  building  of 
socialism  in  our 
country.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  striking, 
most  brilliant  per- 
sonalities of  the  bol- 
shevist  movement; 
he  was  one  of  the 
most  tireless  workers 
in  the  cause  of  the 
liberation  of  the 
proletariat.  He  was 
the  live  embodiment 
of  unity  between 
revolutionary  theory 
and  practice. 

Hew^as  the  greatest 
theoretician  and  at 
the  same  time  he  took 
an   immediate  part 

in  the  routine  work  of  the  great  socialist 
construction.  In  every  sphere  of  his  tire- 
less activity  he  displayed  an  enormous 
sweep  of  action,  a  remarkable  breadth 
of  vision  and  a  great  talent.  He  was  the 
most  prominent,  first  rate  historian  of 
Russia.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  organis- 
ers of  the  theoretical  front  and  of  class 
war  on  that  front,  "which  are  of  special 
importance  at  the  present  time. 

As  a  scholar  M.  Pokrovsky  enjoyed  a 
world  reputation.  He  wrote  a  series  of 
most  original  and  brilliant  works  in  the 
field  of  philosophy  of  history  (the  cri- 
tique of  Rickert,  Dopsch,  etc.).  His  special 
field  was  Russian  history,  yet  he  wrote 


many  original  works 
on  West- European 
history  touchingmost 
diverse  subjects:  on 
mediaeval  heresies, 
on  the  renascence 
of  the  philosophy  of 
Plato,  on  crusades, 
on  the  fall  of  Bysan- 
lium,  etc. 

He  has  brilliantly 
depicted  the  econo- 
mic history  of  impe- 
rialism, as  well  as 
its  diplomatic  and 
military  history.  And 
as  regards  Russian 
history  it  must  first 
of  all  be  stated  that 
the  Academician  M. 
Pokrovsky  takes  the 
credit  of  being  the 
first  Marxist  in  our 
country  who  gave  a 
consistently  Marxian 
representation  of  the 
world  historicevents. 
The  basic  elements 
being  supplied  by 
V.  Lenin,  Pokrovsky  wrote  a  fund- 
amental work>^'on  the  history  of  Russia. 
At  the  same  time  he  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent short  ,history  of  Russia,  both 
brilliant  iand  ^popular.  He  belonged  to 
that  category  of  thinkers,  historians  and 
fighters,  who  could  not  help  living  and 
always  lived  in  close  contact  and  harmony 
with  the  masses  and  addressed  these  masses 
in  a  language  that  was  familiar  to  them. 

First  of  all  he  was  a  profound  scholar 
familiar  with  first  hand  documents  and 
he  knew  how  to  make  a  most  excellent  use 
of  this  enormous  material.  He  was  a  bril- 
liant Marxian  historian  who  with  excep- 
tional   success    followed    the    method  of 
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(liakclical  materialism  in  the  fields  which 
before  him  have  never  bei-n  treated  from 
a  Marxian  standpoint.  He  did  not  turn 
out  a  mere  unwieldy  mass  of  facts,  scatter- 
ed historical  "raw  material"  —  he  al- 
ways drew  general  conclusions  which  were 
distinguished  by  such  novelty,  boldness 
and  originality  of  thought  that  even  when 
it  was  impossible  to  agree  with  them  he 
acted  as  a  factor  which  highly  stimulated 
the  subsequent  evolution  of  historical 
science. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  a  master  of 
style  and  could  present  any  material  with 
exceptional   literary  mastery. 

However,  it  must  be  stated  that  he  was 
by  no  means  an  armchair  philosopher. 

The  life  of  M.  Pokrovsky  is  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  the  revolution.  In  1905 
this  scholar  was  the  chief  speaker  of  the 
Bolshevik  F'arty  in  its  struggle  against 
the  imperialist  tendencies  of  the  consti- 
lutional-democrats. 

In  1917  M.  Pokrovsky  was  the  first  pre- 
sident of  the  Moscow  Soviet  of  the  workers' 
and  soldiers'  deputies.  He  took  part  in 
the  October  revolution  as  publicist  and 
propagandist,  as  a  writer  and  a  most  act- 
ive wo  k-^r,  who  was  always  in  the  thick 


of  the  u^iising.  In  the  subscqucni  years 
M.  Pokrovsky  always  stood  in  the  front 
rank  of  I  lie  Parly. 

M.  Pokrovsky  was  the  organiser  of  the 
theoretical  front  and  of  the  educational 
system  of  our  country.  He  was  the  first 
to  expound  the  basic  ideas  on  the  reform 
of  the  Soviet  s(;liool.  It  was  he  who  intro- 
duced the  workers'  faculties,  which  in 
subsequent  years  trained  such  an  enormous 
number  of  young  workers  and  peasants. 

M.  Pokrovsky  was  one  of  the  organis- 
ers of  the  Institute  of  Red  Professors, 
and  one  of  the  principal  organisers  of  the 
Communist  Academy.  And  when  now,  after 
many  years  (many  —  if  we  take  into  account 
our  rapid  tempo)  we  look  back  on  this 
activity,  when  we  bear  in  mind  what  an 
altogether  exceptional  part  is  played  by 
the  question  of  the  cadres,  we  can  truth- 
fully say  that  M.  Pokrovsky  was  one  of 
those  who  did  most  in  this  most  important 
domain  of  our  construction. 

M.  Pokrovsky  combined  intellectual  gifts 
with  the  intuition  of  an  artist  and  an  out- 
standing intelligence.  His  was  the  life  of  a 
brilliant  scholar  of  world-wide  importance, 
a  tireless  class  warrior  and  a  steadfast 
communist. 


The  iuneral  of  M.  Pokrovsky.  From  the  left  to  the  right:  V.  Kuibyshev,  S.  Ordjonikidze, 
A.  Mikoyan,  M.  Saveliev,  directo:  of  the  Marx-Engels-Lenin  Institute,  Academician 
N.  Bukharin  and  others,carrying  the  urn  with  the  ashes  of  M.  Pokrovsky 


The  Socialist  Plan  as  it  Works 


PLANNING  IN  THE  lIS^ll  " 


Planning  in  the  USSR  demonslrates  tlie 
advantages  of  the  system  of  national  eco- 
nomy of  the  Soviet  State,  in  which  all  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  labouring  masses, 
who  own  the  land,  industrial  plants,  fac- 
tories and  all  the  means  of  production  and 
distribution.  Production  is  not  for  profit, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers  them- 
selves —  industrial  workers,  collective-farm 
workers,  all  the  toilers  of  the  Union. 

Distribution  of  the  national  income  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  raising  the  mate- 
rial and  cultural  level  of  the  masses,  and 
expansion  of  socialist  construction.  The 
constantly  growing  demands  of  the  labour- 
ing masses  insure  the  USSR  against  crises. 
Millions  of  people  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly more  active  and  effective  particip- 
iuits  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  country 
because  of  their  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  plant,  their  particular 
industry  or  agricultural  unit.  Precisely 
l)ecause  it  rests  on  these  important  factors 
Soviet  economy  is  and  can  be  planned  eco- 
nomy. Without  these  factors  economic 
planning  is  impossible. 

Planning  in  the  USSR  covers  the  entire 
national  economy  and  social-cultural  con- 
struction. By  means  of  a  plan  the  prole- 
tariat is  enabled  to  direct  consciously 
and  deliberately  the  development  of  its 
economy  along  the  lines  of  socialist  recon- 
.struction.  This  clearly  defined  purpose  — 
the  building  of  socialism  —  is  the  pivotal 
point  around  which  all  planning  revolves. 
Planning  is  the  most  important  permanent 
function  of  all  government  and  economic 
institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  carried 
on  by  special  planning  bodies  (commissions) 
which  are,  in  their  work,  dependent  upon 
the  whole  apparatus  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, upon  all  the  social  organisations  of 
the  workers  of  the  country. 

The  beginnings  of  organised  planned 
economy  date  back  to  the  initial  period 
in  the  existence  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
Lenin,  shortly  after  the  October  revolu- 
tion, laid  special  stress  on  planning  as  one 
of  the  most  important  problems.  He  point- 
ed out  that  ''the  organisation  of  account- 
ing, control  of  the  largest  enterprises,  the 
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transformation  of  the  entire  government- 
al economic  machinerj'  into  one  vast 
mechanism,  in  the  great  economic  organ- 
ism, which  will  direct  the  activities 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  under 
a  single  plan  —  that  is  the  gigantic  organ- 
isational task  that  rests  on  our  shoul- 
ders'". 

In  February  1921  the  State  Planning 
Commission  (Gosplan)  was  created  by 
the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries.  This 
Commission  began  to  function  in  April 
of  the  same  year. 

The  work  of  planning  grew  steadily, 
following  the  development  of  the  new  eco- 
nomic order  and  with  the  growth  and 
strengthening  of  socialist  elements  in  the 
country's  national  economy.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  planning  is  carried  on  by  spe- 
cial planning  bodies  in  all  departments 
of  the  State  and  economic  apparatus,  in- 
ter-related and  united  under  one  directing 
methodological  leadership  into  a  single 
system  pursuing  the  same  objectives. 

The  central  directing  body  in  all  plan- 
ning work  is  the  State  Planning  Commis- 
sion, under  the  Council  of  People's  Com- 
missaries of  the  USSR. 

The  duties  of  Gosplan  are: 

a)  To  organise  and  direct  the  entire 
planning  and  accounting  of  the  country. 

b)  To  draw  up  future,  long-range  plans 
of  socialist  construction,  as  well  as  annual 
plans  ("control  figures")  and  quarterly 
plans,  and  systematically  supervise  the 
carrying  out  of  these  plans. 

c)  To  devise  ways  and  means  of  assuring 
the  fulfilment  of  the  plans. 

d)  To  examine,  and  co-ordinate  with 
the  general  plan  of  the  Soviet  Union  the 
economic  measures  submitted  to  the  go- 
vernment by  the  People's  Commissariats 
and  by  other  institutions  of  tlie  USSR.  To 
render  opinions  on  proposed  important  de- 
crees and  regulations,  and  make  decisiors 
on  questions  submitted  by  such  bodies 
to  the  USSR  government. 

Scientific  work  is  also  planned,  in  con- 
nection with  problems  of  national  econo- 
mic construction.  At  the  initiative  of 
the    State     Planning    Commission  and 
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A  new  elevator  with  a  capacity  of  50  tons 
recently  built  in  Kherson 


the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Eco- 
nomy the  first  All-Union  Conference 
for  Planning  of  Scientific  Research  was 
called  in  1931.  At  the  Conference  it  was 
decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  "organise 
scientific  work  on  socialist  collective  prin- 
ciples, to  stimulate  and  accelerate  its 
tempo,  apply  modern  socialist  methods 
to  research  and  effect  a  thorough  reconstruc- 
tion in  the  field  of  scientific  research  on 
the  basis  of  dialectic  materialism,  on  the 
basis  of  planned  scientific  work". 

Accounting  and  statistics  are  included 
in  the  general  problem  of  planning  in  the 
USSR.  There  exists  at  the  State  Planning 
Commission  a  Central  Bureau  of  National 
Economic  Accounting,  whose  function  it 
is  to  organise,  coordinate  and  direct  p11 
the  accounting  work  of  the  All-Union  and 
People's  Commissariats  and  central  organ- 
isations of  the  USSR,  and  also  to  effect 
all  statistical  work  and  other  accounting 
of  nation-wide  importance. 

The  State  Planning  Commission  is  an 
important  body  directly  under  the  Council 
of  People's  Commissaries,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Planning  Commission  is  also 
vice-chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissaries.  It  has  a  presidium  consisting 
of  35  members,  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  People's  Commissaries,  and  a  plenum, 
numbering  150  persons,  to  which  are  re- 


cruited directors  of  local  planning  organs, 
representatives  of  social  oiganisations,  pro- 
minent scientists,  specialists  and  workers 
from  various  enterprises. 

The  State  Planning  Connnission  is  en- 
dowed with  full  j)o\ver  to  direct  all  the 
planning  work  of  the  country.  The  direct- 
ives of  the  Slate  Planning  Commission 
are  obligatory  on  all  government  depart- 
ments. In  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  local 
and  deparlrjiental  planning  bodies,  Gos- 
plan  organises  periodic  congresses  and  con- 
ferences on  the  more  important  planning 
problems.  It  is  guided  in  its  work  by  gener- 
al instructions  from  the  USSR  government. 

The  Gosplan  apparatus  contains  special- 
ists in  various  fields  of  work:  engineers, 
economists,  technicians  and  others.  The 
whole  organisation  is  divided  into  sectors, 
which  are  responsible  for  their  respective 
branches  of  work.  There  are  at  present 
22  such  sectors.  These  are  sub-divided  into 
two  groups: 

1.  Sectors  formulating  plans  for  branches 
of  economy  such  as  fuel,  electi ification, 
mining  and  metallurgy,  machine  building, 
light  industry,  food  manufacture,  agri- 
culture, railway  and  water  transportation 
and  ways  ot  communication,  automobilis- 
ation  and  aerofication,  city  and  communal 
economy,  lumber  and  building  material, 
supplies  and  trade. 

2.  The  second  group  of  sectors  deal 
with  the  development  of  a  specific  plan 
in  a  given  industry  on  a  national  scale. 
To  this  group  belong  sectors  for: 

a)  Capital  large-scale  construction:  com- 
prehensive plan  for  basic  work  in  national 
economy,  as  regards  various  branches  of 
industry  and  territorial  units. 

b)  Comparative  balance  sheets  in  the 
control  of  production  and  consumption  of 
materials  requiied  in  industry  throughout 
the  country  (raw  material,  building  mate- 
rials,   fuel,    general  equipment). 

c)  Labour:     consideration    and  utilis- 
ation of  labour  resources;  organisation  of-, 
labour  and  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions of  the  labouring  masses. 

d)  Health  and  social  welfare:  compre- 
hensive plans  for  raising  the  general  stan- 
dard of  living  and  the  protection  of  health 
through  prophylactic  measures  (sanitation, 
hygiene,  travel,  workers'  recreation,  rest, 
etc.),  as  well  as  by  means  of  providing 
medical  care  lor  the  population. 

e)  National  economy  personnel:  plans 
for  the  training  of  cadres  (personnel)  of 
a  new  industrial-technical  intelligentsia 
from  among  the  working  class,  and  with 
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regard  to  the  establishment  of  new  special 
educational  institutions. 

f)  Cultural  construction:  plans  for  uni- 
versal education,  for  political-educational 
work  among  the  people  —  educational  in- 
stitutions, the  theatre,  cinema,  radio,  the 
press,  etc. 

g)  Science:  plans  for  scientific  research 
work  and  organisation  of  scientific  socie- 
ties. 

h)  Finance:  drafting  of  a  unified  finan- 
cial plan  for  the  entire  national  economy 
of  the  country. 

There  are  two  additional  sectors  that 
stand  by  themselves:  a)  the  Central  Plan- 
ning Bureau,  which  co-ordinates  the  work 
of  all  the  sectors  and  makes  final  revisions 
of  plans;  b)  the  Control  Department,  which 
supervises  the  fulfilment  of  plans  and  which 
depends  in  its  work  on  all  the  sectors  of 
the  State  Planning  Commission. 

The  State  Planning  Commission  also 
has  a  Personnel  Department,  which  selects 
and  places  the  staff  of  planners,  supervises 
their  work,  and  directs  the  training  of 
new  workers  in  this  field  in  technical 
schools  and  secondary  educational  insti- 
tutions. There  are  now  12  institutions 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Gosplan,  with 
a  student  body  of  3,500. 

The  Institute  for  Economic  Research, 
established  in  1929,  is  likewise  connected 
with  the  Gosplan.  Its  function  is  the  work- 
ing out  of  questions  relating  to  the  theory 
of  economics  during  the  transition  period, 
of  methods  of  planning  the  national 
economy,  and  the  solution  of  problems  of  a 
scientific  character  arising  in  the  work 
of  the  Gosplan. 

The  State  Planning  Commission  draws 
upon  the  work  of  departmental,  economic 


and  regional  planning  organisations,  which 
operate  on  the  same  principle  as  the  central 
body  and  which  follow  th^  directives 
of  the  latter. 

Planning  in  the  USSR  proceeds  in  the 
following  fanner:  the  guideposts  of  long- 
range  future  and  current  planning  are 
the  directing  decisions  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  government.  On  the  basis 
of  these  decisions,  the  State  Planning 
Commission  works  out,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fiscal  year,  concrete  directives  with 
regard  to  the  economic  plan  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  directives  sum  up  the 
first  results  of  the  fulfilment  of  plans  for 
the  current  year,  and  use  this  data  as  a 
basis  drawing  up  plans  for  the  following 
fiscal  year.  The  Planning  Commission 
further  establishes  approximate  control 
figures  for  the  most  important  projects 
in  the  national  economy  plan  (capital 
construction,  increased  production,  improve- 
ment of  quality,  etc.),  which  form  the 
basis  for  the  drawing  up  of  plans.  The 
directives  are  ratified  by  the  government 
and  are  then  sent  simultaneously  to  the 
departmental  and  the  regional  planning 
organisations. 

Thus  the  initial  stage  has  been  reached 
in  drawing  up  the  economic  plan.  The 
various  departments  now  pass  on  the 
Gosplan  directives  throughout  their  pe- 
riphery, all  the  way  down  to  the  factory. 
The  planning  commissions  of  the  separate 
Republics  and  the  regional  commissions 
work  out  the  details  of  the  Gosplan  direct- 
ives to  meet  their  local  needs,  and  dis- 
tribute them  among  all  Soviet,  economic 
and  cultural  organisations  within  their 
jurisdiction.  The  plans,  based  on  the 
original    directives,    are   brought    up  for. 


The    coke    dcpartmant  of 
the   Kuznetsk  metallurgical 
works 


Workers'  club  at  the  ''Hammsr  and  Sickle"  factory  in  Tula 


discussion  before  the  higher  planning 
bodies  and  are  finally  turned  in  to  the 
All-Union   State   Planning  Commission. 

In  this  manner,   Gosplan   receives,  in 
the  fiscal  year,  planning  material  for  the 
following  year  both  from  the  government 
<]epartments  and  from  the  regional  planning 
organisations.  After  further  revision  and  ex- 
tension of  these  plans  in  the  afore  mention- 
ed branch  sectors,  they  go  to  the  system- 
atising  sectors  for  general  adaptation.  Thus 
a  unified  economic  plan  is  drawn  up  for 
the  whole  Union,  which  is  submitted  for 
ratification   to   the   Council    of  People's 
Commassaries  and  the    Central  Executive 
Committee  of  the  USSR     Upon  ratific- 
ation by  the  Central  Executive  Committee, 
the  national  economic  plan  is  communic- 
ated  to   and  becomes  binding  on  all  go- 
vernment   departments     and  Republics. 
These  revise  their  original  plans  according 
to  the  final  national  plan,  and  distribute 
them   throughout   their   periphery,  down 
to  the  various  trusts,  plants,  factories, 
State  and  collective  farms,  and  each  indi- 
vidual worker. 

The  work  of  planning  is  carried  on  with 
the  active  participation  of  the  workers, 
the  collective-farm  members  and  the  en- 
tire labouring  masses  of  the  country. 

The  entrance  of  the  USSR  into  the 
period  o'  socialism  was  marked  by  great 
heroism  on  the  part  of  the  workers  and 
peasants  in  the  struggle  for  the  plan  of 
socialist  construction.  This  enthusiasm 
found  expression  in  the  organisation  of 
socialist  competition  and  shock-brigades  — 
the  new  and  striking  forms  of  socialist 
attitude  towards  labour.  In  its  further 
•development,  socialist  competition  and 
shock-brigade  activity  took  the  form  of 
the  ** counter-plan". 


Counter-planning  is  a  voluntary  social 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  workers  of 
a  given  plant,  collective  or  State  farm 
to  fulfil  and  exceed  the  ratified  plan  using 
the  existing  material  and  financial  re- 
sources, by  means  of  better  organisation  of 
labour  and  production,  economy  of  raw 
materials,  use  of  machinery  to  the  best 
advantage,  etc. 

Thus,  through  the  initiative  of  the 
workers,  it  is  proposed  to  smelt  this  year 
10  million  tons  of  cast-iron,  instead  of 
the  9  million  tons  planned  —  by  means 
of  better  organisation  of  work  in  the  plants. 
The  workers  of  the  Petrovsky  work,  one 
of  the  largest  metallurgical  plants  in  the 
country,  presented  a  counter-plan  to  pro- 
duce 82,000  tons  of  cast-iron  in  excess 
of  their  set  quota;  and  the  workers  at  the 
Voykov  plant  promised  40,000  tons  of 
cast-iron  above  their  quota.  The  counter- 
plan  is  not  limited  to  annual  output  alone. 
It  is  a  form  of  mass  participation  in  eco- 
nomic planning  through  the  daily  effort 
of  the  workers  to  fulfil  the  plan. 

Counter-planning  is  especially  preval- 
ent among  the  different  shifts  in  a  factory. 
Each  shift  discusses  its  task  before  begin- 
ning work  and  proposes  a  counter-plan  for 
the  day.  The  efficacy  of  such  counter- 
planning  by  shifts  became  apparent  imme- 
diately on  being  introduced  in  various 
plants.  With  the  introduction  of  shift 
counter-plans  the  brigades  began  to  ful- 
fil their  tasks  at  the  rate  of  110%  and 
over.  This  experience  enables  planning 
organisations  to  improve  and  perfect  a 
plan  in  the  course  of  its  fulfilment. 

That  is  how  economic  planning  proceeds 
in  the  USSR  —  the  land  of  socialist  con- 
struction —  with  the  assistance  and  par- 
ticipation of  the  entire  labouring  masses. 
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THREE  TRIUMPHS  OF  WORLD 

The  Dnieprostroy  Dam  and  Hydro- 
electric Station  Completed 

The  work  of  building  a  dam  and  a  hydro- 
electric station  on  the  Dnieper  (Soviet 
Ukraine)  was  begun  in  1927,  on  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  October  revolution. 
This  was  the  first  stage  in  the  construction 
of  the  Dnieprostroy  electricity,  aluminium, 
iron  and  steel  combine,  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world.  First  of  all  the  wild  Dnieper 
rapids  which  had  made  the  river  unnavigable 
had  to  be  "smoothed  out".  Thegreat  sclieme 
was  to  convert  the  energy  of  the  Dnieper 
into  electricity,  to  harness  the  elements 
and  make  them  serve  socialist  construction. 
The  plan  was  everywhere  ridiculed  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  counter-revo- 
lutionaries and  emigrants.  Themselves  de- 
feated, they  set  all  their  hopes  on  the  invin- 
cibility of  the  Dnieper  rapids.  Efremov, 
the  leader  of  counter-revolution  in  the  Uk- 
raine, used  to  joke  about  the  "fashionable 
Dnieprostroy"  and  prophecied  that  the  whole 
scheme  would  be  a  fiasco.  However,  it  was 
not  the  Dnieprostroy  project  that  came  to 
nothing,  but  the  prophecies  of  Efremov 
and  his  counter-revolutionary  friends. 

In  March  1932  the  spring  waters  of  the 
Dnieper  rushed  for  the  first  time  over  the 
top  of  the  greatest  dam  in  the  world.  The 
Dnieper  dam  is  a  gigantic  construction, 
it  is  760  metres  long  and  raises  the  water 
level  of  the  Dnieper  37  metres.  The  ledges 
over  which  the  turbulent  Dnieper  rapids 
used  to  flow  have  now  been  left  far  under 
the  water.  704,000  cubic  metres  of  concrete 
have  been  thrown  across  the  great  Ukrain- 
ian river.  On  the  28th  of  March  the  last 
cubic  metre  was  poured  on  the  dam  and 


SIGNIFICANCE  "  

on  the  1st  of  May  the  Dnieprostroy  electric 
station  gave  its  first  current. 

The  energy  of  the  Dnieper  will  feed  an 
industrial  combine  of  unprecedented  pro- 
portions made  up  of  the  Dnieper  water  way, 
the  power  station,  a  coke  and  chemical 
works,  a  metallurgical  works,  an  aluminium 
combine,  works  for  the  production  of  ferro- 
alloys, chamotte  and  cement,  and  also 
a  repair  centre.  800  million  rubles  will  be 
spent  on  the  Dnieper  power  station  and  the 
other  enterprises  connected  with  it  —  that 
is  to  say,  a  sum  equal  to  what  is  being 
spent  on  Magnitostroy  and  Kuznetskstroy 
put  together. 

The  works  which  are  being  built  to  make 
use  of  the  energy  from  the  Dnieper  are  already 
rising  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river  where 
there  was  once  nothing  but  the  lonely 
steppe  land  of  Zaporozhie. 

When  the  work  was  started,  well  known 
foreign  engineers  refused  to  believe  that 
the  power  station  could  be  put  into  commis- 
sion before  1934,  and  a  large  American 
journal  "Mechanical  Engineering"  publish- 
ed an  article  to  this  effect.  But  now,  as  it 
has  turned  out,  the  work  is  finished  not 
only  before  1934  but  six  months  before 
the  time  set  by  the  plan.  On  the  1st  of  May 
the  first  turbines  were  set  going  and  in 
the  last  year  of  the  Five-Year  Plan  six 
aggregates  of  the  Dnieprostroy  develop- 
ing a  power  of  372,000  kw.  will  be  ready 
to  supply  socialist  industry  and  agriculture 
with  energy.  The  power  devel-oped  by  the 
whole  Dnieprostroy  electric  station  will 
be  810,000  H.P. 

From  the  Volkhovstroy,  the  "firstborn" 
of  Soviet  electrification  —  to  the  Dniepro- 
stroy, whose  power  will  be  equal  to  nine 


The  construction  of   the  elec- 
trical substation  of  the  Dniep  o- 
stroy  is  being  rushed  to  comple- 
tion 
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Volkhovslroys;  such  is  the  victorious  path 
of  Soviet  electrification,  first  i)lanned  byfr- 
Lenin.  The  next  stage  will  be  the  construc- 
tion of  new  electric  stations  on  the  Middle 
Volga.  Altogether  three  large  hydro-electric 
stations  will  be  equipped  there:  one  in  the 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk  district,  one  in  the 
Nizhny-Novgorod  district  and  the  third  on 
the  river  Kama  near  Perm.  These  stations 
taken  together  will  represent  a  power 
of  800  thousand  to  a  million  kilowatts. 
A  directing  body  "Srcdvolgostroy"  (con- 
struction on  the  Middle  Volga)  has  been 
specially  formed  for  the  work  and  at  its 
head  will  be  the  leader  of  the  Dnieprostroy 
construction,  engineer  Winter,  recently  elect- 
ed as  an  associate  of  the  USSR  Academy 
of  Sciences.  The  tried  workers  and  technic- 
al staff  from  the  Dnieprostroy  will  be 
employed  also  on  these  schemes,  and  will 
move  over  as  they  finish  their  work  on 
the  Dnieper. 

The  story  of  the  collective  made  up  of 
50,000  builders  of  Dnieprostroy  has  already 
its  tales  of  heroism  which  once  more  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  country  of  new  men  and  new  methods 
of  work. 

Around  the  huge  concrete  structure  of 
the  dam,  on  the  building  sites  of  the  power 
stations  and  the  factories,  Dnieprostroy 
is  surging  with  life.  Here  is  a  characteristic 
episode,  one  of  many.  In  the  struggle  for 
"bolshevist  tempo"  in  laying  the  concrete, 
the  builders  of  Dnieprostroy  brought  out 


a   small   news-sheet    in  Ukrainian  called  ^ 
"Froletar  Dni|)robudu"  (The  Dnieprostroy  ' 
Proletarian).  The  paper  set  itself  the  task 
of  systematically  reducing  the  great  Dniepro- 
stroy plan  to  concrete  figures  which  would 
tell  the  workers  and  engineers  what  had  to  < 
be  done  in  a  given  day  or  given  hour  in  any 
particular  part  of  the  work.  The  paper  looks 
after  the  supply  of  concrete  and  its  alloc- 
ation and  keeps  work  on  the  dam  up  to  tlie 
mark.  All  that  is  written  in  it  is  of  a  mi- 
litant character.   On  many  occasions,  the  | 
workers  on  being  given  a  plan  for  their  work  I 
brought  forward  their  own  counter-plan 
which  they  fulfilled  in  due  course.  In  the  last 
and  most  important  stages  in  tlie  laying  of 
the  concrete,  the  paper  declared  socialist 
competition  between  the  three  best  shifts 
of  workers.  "The  sliift  showing  the  best 
figures",  the   Dnieper  paper  wrote,  ''"Will 
be  given  the  honour  of  laying  the  last  cubic 
metre  of  concrete  on  the  top  of  the  dam." 
Judges  were  chosen  from  among  the  work-  ' 
ers,  the  management  and  the  editorial  staff  j 
of  the  paper.  Among  the  best  workers  who 
actually  won  this  honour  there  were  several 
shock-brigad'es  of  young  communists.  On 
the  day  when  work  was  finished,  the  200th 
number  of  the  news-sheet  "On  the  Dam" 
came  out. 

The  directors  of  Dnieprostroy  were  per- 
fectly right  when  they  wrote  in  their  re- 
port: "The  shock  workers  of  Dnieprostroy 
have  given  a  splendid  example  of  the  com- 
munist attitude  towards  work  and  of  speed 
and  efficiency  in  carrying  it  out,  such  as 
are  unknown  in  the  capitalist  world." 


PANORAMA  OF  THE  DNIEPROSTROY  DAM 


General  view  of  the  ball-bearing  factory  in  Moscow 


Factory- town  in  Moscow 

On  the  waste  place  which  used  to  be  called 
the  Simonova  Sloboda  (Suburb),  after  twelve 
months  of  work  the  buildings  of  the  first 
balil-bearing  factory  in  the  USSR,  largest 
in  the  world,  have  now  risen  up.  Six  thou- 
sand workers  were  employed  to  build  it. 
In  less  than  four  months  mote  than  a  thou- 
sand complicated  machines  were  set  up  in 
position. 

Here  are  some  figures  giving  an  idea  of 
the  dimensions  of  this  new  giant  industry. 
All  the  factories  of  Europe  do  not  give  more 
than  120,000  ball-bearings  a  day.  The 
Moscow  factory  will  give  about  100,000  a  day, 
that  is  24,000,000  in  a  year.  The  value 
of  this  production  is  estimated  at  120,000,000 
gold  rubles.  All  the  processes  of  production 
have  been  mechanised  to  the  maximum 
extent.  The  workers  for  the  most  part  have 
only  to  control  the  work  of  the  machines. 

All  the  departments  are  gathered  together 
under  one  roof  and  form  a  huge  building 
covering  135,000  square  metres.  The  walls 
and  roofs  are  of  glass  so  that  the  whole 
building  is  flooded  with  light.  The  workers 
and  employees  of  the  factory  will  live  in 
a  socialist  town,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
gardens  and  crossed  by  tramway  lines  and 
asphalt  roads.  A  settlement  of  large  five- 
storey  hous3S  has  already  been  built. 
A  group  of  standard  houses  are  in  course 
of  construction.  The  cultural  facilities  of 
the  factory  will  not  fall  behind  its  technical 
equipment.  In  the  factory-town  a  theater 
is  being  built  as  also  a  department-store, 


a  cinema,  a  club,  a  school,  a  creche,  a  dis- 
pensary and  a  mechanised  kitchen-factory. 

It  will  now  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
import  ball-bearings.  When  the  third  fact- 
ory has  been  built  in  1934  (the  second  is 
already  working  in  Moscow)  the  production 
of  ball-bearings  in  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  Soviet 
industry. 

Here  are  a  few  words  by  A.  Bodrov, 
who  directed  the  work  of  the  building  of  the 
ball-bearing  factory: 

"No  country  in  tlie  world  has  a  ball- 
bearing factory  equal  in  size  or  in  the  per- 
fection of  its  equipment  to  our  factory.  Tlie 
largest  ball-bearing  factory  in  America  is 
only  half  the  size.  The  Moscow  factory  is 
equipped  with  machines  among  which 
there  are  some  which  even  in  the  capitalist 
countries  are  regarded  as  very  great  rarities. 
Our  factory  has  been  built  by  the  whole 
country.  Thanks  to  the  working  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  these  huge  bright  build- 
ings have  been  raised  up  and  these  superb 
machinery  has  b.een  put  in  place.  Only  a  so- 
cialist country,  only  the  working  class 
under  the  leadership  of  Lenin's  Party  could 
produce  such  a  factory  as  the  "Sharikopod- 
shipnik"  giant." 

At  a  huge  meeting  celebrating  the  open- 
ing of  the  factory,  the  workers  passed 
a  resolution  that  the  factory  should  be 
named  after  L.  Kaganovich,  the  secret- 
ary of  the  Moscow  Region  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party.  Tribute  was  also 
paid  at  the  meeting  to  the  Italian  engineers 
for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  work. 
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Soviet  Metallurgy  Wins  a  World 
Record 

In  1930  work  was  started  on  a  tremendous 
plan  for  linking  up  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  Urals  witli  tlie  coal  deposits  in  Siberia 
in  order  to  create  a  second  huge  nietal  supply 
centre  —  the  Ural-Kuzbass  (the  first  metal 
supply  centre  is  in  the  Ukraine,  in  the 
Donets  basin). 

Owing  to  the  tremendous  enthusiasm  with 
which  work  was  carried  out  it  was  possible 
in  the  extraordinarily  short  period  of  two 
years  not  only  to  complete  the  construction 
but  also  to  begin  working  it. 

On  the  1st  of  February  1932  the  first 
blast-furnace  of  the  Magnitogorsk  combine 
rose  up  on  the  borders  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

57  days  after  it  had  started  working 
the  furnace  gave  1,037.5  tons  of  highest 
quality  pig-iron. 

This  was  a  tremendous  triumph  of  So- 
viet engineering.  There  had  never  before 
been  furnaces  of  such  a  capacity  either  in 
the  Soviet  Union  or  in  Western  Europe.  In 
the  United  States  of  America  there  arc 
only  one  or  two  such  furnaces.  At  Magni- 
togorsk the  volume  of  a  furnace  is  less  than 
a  cubic  metre  per  ton  of  iron.  Such  a  figure 


MAGNITOGORSK 


Electrical  welding  of  the  air-pipe 


MAGNITOGORSK 


Blast-furnace  No.  1 


is  a  world  record  for  furnaces  of  such  a 
capacity. 

The  triumph  at  Magnitogorsk  is  a  joyous 
event  for  the  vast  masses  of  Soviet  workers 
and  they  have  sent  their  most  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  the  Magnitogorsk  contin- 
gent of  fighters  for  socialism.  Once  again 
Soviet  engineers  and  workers  have  shown 
that  they  are  joining  the  front  ranks  of 
world  technique. 

The  Magnitogorsk  blast-furnace  did  not 
remain  long  alone.  In  this  year  another 
three  have  been  built.  On  the  whole  there 
will  be  twenty-four  large  furnaces  starl- 
ing operations  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
first  Five-Year  Plan. 

* 

In  all  the  articles  in  the  Soviet  press 
about  the  Magnitogorsk  record  it  is  shown 
how  the  Soviet  Union  "is  achieving  one 
triumph  after  another  while  the  capitalist 
world,  paralysed  by  the  economic  crisis, 
is  extinguishing  and  destroying  one  fur- 
nace after  another". 

Stalin  in  his  greeting  to  the  workers  of 
Magnitogorsk  has  congratulated  them  ou 
the  way  that  they  have  mastered  the  tech- 
nique of  building  and  operating  the  great- 
est blast-furnace  in  Europe,  the  "unique 
blast-furnace"  as  he  has  called  it. 


THE  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN  IN  SOVIET  MOLDAAIA 


The  population  of  the  Autonomous  Mol- 
davian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  is  600,000, 
of  which  more  than  30%  are  Moldavians. 
About  48%  of  the  population  are  Ukrain- 
ians. The  Poles  form  about  2%  of  the 
total  population. 

In  Moldavia  of  former  days  even  in 
towns  almost  half  of  the  population  (44%) 
were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  only 
3%  of  the  urban  population  worked  in 
factories  and  mills.  Only  ^/2%  of  the  to- 
tal population  was  engaged  in  industrial 
enterprises. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  popul- 
ation was  illiterate  and  even  a  few  years 
ago  the  proportion  of  illiterates  reached 
78%. 

Prior  to  the  revolution,  40%  of  the  land 
in  the  territory  of  the  present  Soviet  Mol- 
davia belonged  to  land-owners. 

The  victory  of  the  Soviets  turned  over 
to  the  local  peasantry  300,000  hectares 
of  land,  so  that  93%  of  the  entire  land 
(780,000  hectares)  are  now  in  possession 
of  the  peasants.  By  the  spring  of  1930 
50%  of  Moldavian  farms  were  collectivised. 
By  the  autumn  of  1931,  the  corresponding 
percentage  reached  65.  The  collective  farms 
own  75%  of  the  total  land  used  by  the 
peasants. 

No  wonder  that  this  successful  collec- 
tivisation met  with  a  furious  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  kulaks. 

The  poor  and  middle  peasants  of  Mol- 
davian and  other  nationalities  are  convinc- 
ed by  their  own  experience  that  the  Le- 
ninist national  policy  secures  for  the  Mol- 
davian Soviet  Republic  an  unprecedented 
rate  of  economic  and  cultural  develop- 
ment. A  rapid  growth  of  socialist  economy 
in  the  national  republics  and  regions  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  second  Five- Year 
Plan  will  do  away  with  the  cultural  and 
economic  backwardness  of  minor  nation- 
alities, which  was  inherited  from  the 
tsarist   capitalist-colonial  regime. 

The  collectivised  farmer  of  Soviet  Mol- 
davia is  able  to  state  that  already  in  1929 
Moldavia  possessed  550,000  hectares  of 
sown  area,  tilled  by  370  tractors,  and  that 
in  1930  two  machine  and  tractor  stations 
were  established  with  109  more  tractors. 
By  the  end  of  1931  there  were  7  machine 
and  tractor  stations,  and  5  more  will  be 
sot   up  in  the  near  future. 


By  V.   D  e  m  b  o 

The  toiling  peasant  of  Soviet  Moldavia 
knows  that  formerly  the  Southern  part  of 
the  Soviet  Moldavian  Republic  was  con- 
tinuously suffering  froni'  droughts  and  that 
the  Soviet  Government  instituted  an  irrig- 
ation system  which  raised  enormously 
the  yield  of  vegetable  gardens  and  of  or- 
chards which  constitute  the  principal  wealth 
of  this  part  of  Moldavia.  Several  thousands 
of  hectares  are  already  being  irrigated. 
In  1932  the  area  of  land  irrigated  by  ca^ 
nals,  owing  to  electrification,  will  reach 
15,000  hectares.  A  further  15,000  hectares 
will  be  improved. 

Within  the  next  few  j'ears,  the  irrigated 
area  will  reach  75,000  hectares.  Owing 
to  these  measures  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, and  on  the  basis  of  the  collective 
farm  and  State  farm  system,  Soviet  Mol- 
davia becomes  the  richest  source  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  canning  industry  for 
both  fruits  and  vegetables  is  being  deve- 
loped ^. 

In  Soviet  Moldavia  in  1931  there  were 
two  canneries  in  Tiraspol,  at  the  end  of 
1931  a  new  cannery  was  put  into  oper- 
ation in  the  village  of  Glinnoye.  The  total 
number  of  workers  employed  at  these 
three  works  exceeds  2,300  and  their  out- 
put in  1931  was  about  80  million  cans 
of  various  fruits  and  vegetables.  This 
year  they  will  start  construction  of  a  fourth 
cannery  with  a  capacity  of  50  million  cans. 
The  total  annual  capacity  of  the  four 
canneries  of  Soviet  Moldavia  will  reach 
225  million  cans  by  1933. 

By  rapid  strides  Soviet  Moldavia  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years  has  trans- 
formed itself  from  a  backward  agrarian 
country  first  into  an  agrarian-industrial 
and  then  into  an  industrial-agrarian  one. 
In  1929  the  agricultural  production  here 
amounted  to  51  million  rubles  and  the 
industrial  production  —  to  only  37  mil- 
lion rubles,  and  in  1931  the  manufactured 
products  constituted  52%  and  the  agricul- 
tural production  48%  of  the  entire  econom- 
ic production  of  the  Republic,  The  in- 
dustrialisation of  Soviet  Moldavia  is  pro; 

^  At  the  present  time  tliere  arc  only 
3  small  canneries  in  Bessarabia:  one  in 
Kishinev  and  two  in  Ackerman  —  the  3  of 
them  put  together  at  the  best  of  times 
employed  only  (10  workers,  but  now  there 
are  fewer. 
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gressing  with  seven-league  boots.  At  the 
session  of  the  Central  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Autonomous  Moldavian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  which  took  place 
in  Tiraspol  on  March  15—16  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  G.  Petrovsky,  president  of  the 
All-Union  and  All-Ukrainian  Central  Exe- 
cutive Committees,  made  a  detailed  re- 
port, in  which  he  outlined  the  plan  of 
great  works  in  Moldavia  which  are  to 
be  carried  out  in  the  immediate  future. 
He  said:  ^The  special  tasks  of  material 
and  cultural  development  of  Soviet  Mol- 
davia confronted  all  the  toilers  of  that 
Republic  with  the  necessity  of  a  new  in- 
dustrialisation of  our  country.  In  view 
of  the  general  growth  of  national  economy 
throughout  the  Union,  the  increase  of 
production  of  our  industries  and  the  growth 
of  the  working  class,  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Party  and  the  Government  are  now 
working  out  the  problem  of  an  increased 
tempo  of  development  for  Soviet  Mol- 
davia." 

The  said  plan  foresees  an  investment 
of  more  than  50  million    rubles    in  the 


industry  of  Moldavia.  It  is  proposed  ((► 
build  two  new  local  electric-power  stations 
(one  in  the  Southern  and  the  other  in  the 
Northern  part  of  the  Region),  a  cement 
works,  an  industrial  combine  for  tlie  pro- 
duction of  lime  in  Kodym.  The  stone  quar- 
ries of  Rybnitsa,  the  Giderim  and  Voronkov 
quarries  of  building  material,  all  this 
secures  for  Soviet  Moldavia  a  prominent 
place  in  the  supply  of  building  material. 
New  geological  surveys  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  lime  etc.  will  be  carried 
out.  A  wood-working  factory  for  the  supply 
of  building  material  in  Birzula  is  being 
extended. 

A  tobacco  factory  will  be  constructed 
in  Dubossary,  a  dairy  for  the  production 
of  butter  in  Birzula,  a  wine-cellar  to  hold 
500,000  kegs  of  wine  and  a  mechanical 
bakery  in  Tiraspol,  and  affiliated  enter- 
prises for  producing  tin-cans  and  barrels. 

As  regards  agriculture,  apart  from  the 
above  mentioned  measures  of  irrigation 
and  improvement,  a  new  Soviet  vineyard 
covering  an  area  of  3,000  hectares  will 
be  set  up  in  Butor,  the  orchards  supplying 
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the  market  will  cover  an  area  of  15,000  hec- 
tares, as  against  11,000  the  previous  years, 
and  a  new  giant  orchard  is  being  created, 
which  will  cover  an  area  of  37,000  hec- 
tares. 

Great  work  will  be  performed  in  the 
field  of  municipal  economy  (the  extension 
of  water  supply,  housing  facilities,  the 
paving  of  streets  etc.)  and  in  tlie  construc- 
tion of  medical  centres.  There  will  be  con- 
siderable extension  of  telephone  service 
and  many  highways  will  be  built.  In  two 
or  three  years,  in  every  corner  of  socialist 
Moldavia,  on  the  frontier  that  separates 
two  worlds,  there  will  arise  the  chimneys 
of  enormous  socialist  enterprises,  orchards 
and  vineyards  will  flourish  on  tens  of 
thousands  of  hectares,  well  equipped  So- 
viet farms  will  arise,  based  on  the  most 
up-to-date  application  of  electrical  power. 

This  gigantic  growth  of  socialist  con- 
struction in  industry  and  agriculture  is 
most  closely  connected  with  the  enormous 
cultural  growth  and  rapid  uplifting 
of  the  cultural  level  of  the  local  toilers, 
above  all  the  Moldavians,  who  at  one  time 
were  the  most  backward.  Apart  from  ene- 
mies and  prejudiced  people,  who  will 
ever  believe  the  libel  on  Soviet  Moldavia, 
when  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  witness 
the  birth  of  culture  of  all  nationalities 
inhabiting  Moldavia,  above  all  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Moldavian  people? 

In  1925,  when  the  Moldavian  Republic 
was  founded,  there  existed  only  11  Moldav- 
ian schools.  And  now  in  1932  we  have 
already  600  schools,  where  the  teaching 
is  in  the  Moldavian  language,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  teaching  in  the  schools  of 
the  other  nationalities  is  in  the  native 
tongue  of  their  pupils  (the  Ukrainian, 
Russian,    Jewish,    Bulgarian,    Czech  and 


Polish  schools).  A  compulsory  seven-year 
education  for  all  children  of  school-age 
has  been  introduced  and  75,000  child- 
ren   are    taught    in    elementary  schools. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  adults  is  being  very 
rapidly  eliminated.  Soviet  Moldavia  will 
soon  become  the  republic  which  is  not 
only  100%  collectivised,  but  also  100% 
literate. 

A  number  of  newspapers .  and  magazines 
are  being  published  in  the  Moldavian 
language.  A  Moldavian  literature  has  been 
created  and  the  yearly  production  of  the 
Moldavian  State  Publishing  House  reaches 
several  million  copies.  According  to  the 
1932  plan,  the  output  of  publications  will 
increase  2^/2  times  in  comparison  with  the 
previous  year  and  will  reach  12  million 
copies. 

Last  year  there  were  9  vocational  schools 
in  North  Moldavia.  Now  they  have  been 
transformed  into  technical  schools  with 
a  student  body  of  3,500. 

The  Higher  Moldavian  Institute  of 
People's  Education  has  three  faculties  and 
is  attended  by  300  students.  A  Moldavian 
Agricultural  Institute  will  soon  be  open- 
ed. Apart  from  the  schools  of  factory-ap- 
prenticeship, one  of  the  main  tasks  of 
which  is  the  training  of  skilled  workers 
of  Moldavian  nationality,  there  exists 
a  network  of  workers'  faculties  and  col- 
lective-farm universities.  Instead  of  5() 
schools  of  seven-year  course,  which  func- 
tioned last  year,  there  will  be  142  of  such 
schools  this  year,  mainly  in  the  villages. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  various 
higher  schools  of  Moldavia  will  this  year 
reach  6,500.  They  are  all  of  them  sons 
and  daughters  of  workers,  peasants  and, 
generally  speaking,  of  toilers.  500,000 
rubles  have  been  appropriated  for  the  con- 
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The  creche  in  the  agricul- 
tural commune  "Beacon" 
in  Moldavia 


struction  of  a  home  for  proletarian  stu- 
dents in  Tiraspol,  which  will  start 
immediately.  Another  500,000  rubles 
have  been  assigned  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  building  for  the  Insti- 
tute of  People's  Education  which  will 
be  completed  this  year.  The  Moldavian 
section  of  the  Kharkov  Communist  Uni- 
versity is  being  transformed  into  an  in- 
dependent Moldavian  Communist  Univers- 
ity and  will  be  transfered  to  the  city 
of  Tiraspol. 

P^\A  new  State  theatre  will  be  constructed 
in  Tiraspol.  It  will  accommodate  1,000 
people  and  900,000  rubles  have  been  assign- 
ed for  its  construction.  At  the  present 
time  Soviet  Moldavia  is  adopting  the  La- 
tin alphabet  in  place  of  the  Russian.  In 
the  words  of  G.  Petrovsky,  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  Central   Executive  Committee; 


"The  wave  of  alphabet  modernisation  by 
use  of  Latin  script  has  spread  to  all 
the  Transcaucasian  districts.  Central  Asia, 
generally  speaking,  to  all  nations,  it  is 
a  tendency  to  adopt  a  universal  alphabet, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  process  of  reading 
and  thereby  contribute  to  the  rapproche- 
ment of  the  nations." 

Such  is  the  real  state  of  things,  such  is 
the  enormous  work  performed  by  the  toil- 
ers of  Soviet  Moldavia,  supported  in  a 
brotherly  way  by  the  toilers  of  the  Ukraine 
and  of  the  whole  Soviet  Union. 

Tlie  working  masses  of  Soviet  Molda- 
via are  convinced  hy  obvious  facts  that 
the  socialist  system  enables  them  to  raise 
in  their  formerly  oppressed  country  the 
development  of  the  productive  forces  and 
their  national  culture  to  an  unparalleled 
height. 
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THE  CHILDKEN'S  HOME  AT  KARDVINOVO 


The  above  Home  was  organised  in  the 
autumn  of  1920,  in  the  summer  house  of 
a  former  landowner  at  Kardvinovo  in  the 
Moscow  district.  It  was  opened  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  orphaned  children  of 
railway  employees  and  workers. 

The  house  is  situated  in  the  country  and 
this  has  led  to  the  occupants  taking  up 
farming.  Thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  work- 
ers there,  this  farm  has  grown  considerably 
and  is  now  able  to  purchase  out  of  its  own 
earnings  the  necessary  equipment,  and  to 
build  barns,  a  workshop,  a  laundry  etc. 

At  th^e  present  tihie  there  are  forty-nine 
orphans  in  the  home.  The  hou^e  itself 
has  been  added  to  and  a  dining-room  built 
on  to  it.  The  grounds  have  been  turned 
into  a  model  farm.  The  home  now  posses- 
ses several  head  of  cattle,  both  large  and 
small,  twenty-two  beehives,  a  kitchen-gar- 
den and  an  orchard  which  contains  forty 
old  fruit  trees,  in  addition  to  the  hundred- 
and-fifty  young  ones  just  planted. 

The  farm  is  run  by  the  orphans  in  co- 
operation with  the  teachers  and  staff. 

At  tlie  end  of  every  production"  year 
the  Home  organises  an  agricultural  exhib- 
ition in  the  district.  It  has  twice  received 
a  first-class  diploma  and  a  money  prize 
for  the  produce  exhibited. 
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This  farm  not  only  provides  the  Home 
with  the  necessary  produce,  but  is  also 
able  to  help  the  neighbouring  collective 
farms.  The  Home  supplies  them  with  seed, 
and  also  provides  food  for  hot  breakfasts 
for  the  children  in  the  collective-farm 
school. 

The  Home  is  a  cultural  centre  and  it 
plays  a  leading  part  in  socialist  construc- 
tion in  the  surrounding  collective  farms. 
It  was  through  the  efforts  of  the  Children's 
Home  that  the  collective  farm  at  Grin- 
tsovo  was  created.  Both  the  staff  and  the 
children  themselves  take  an  active  part  in 
the  life  of  the  collective  farm,  help  in  draw- 
ing up  the  working  plans,  in  making  the 
accounts  and  in  cultural  work  of  a  mass 
nature. 

The  orphans  work  in  shock-brigades  and 
among  the  latter  they  have  organised 
socialist  competition. 

When  the  children  leave  the  Home  they 
do  not  lose  touch  with  it.  It  gives  them 
material  and  moral  support  during  the  ini- 
tial stage  of  independent  life.  Many  of 
the  children  brought  up  there,  who  have 
already  become  students,  teachers,  and 
skilled  workers,  still  remain  attached  to 
Kardvinovo  and  are  glad  to  spend  their 
holidays  there. 


A  SCHOOL  OF  YOUNG  JOURNALISTS 


At  the  Leningrad  Press  House  courses 
are  held  for  the  editors  of  Young  Pioneer 
wall  newspapers,  and  these  have  now 
been  reorganised  into  a  University  of 
Child  Correspondents. 

Once  every  four  or  five  days  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  child  correspondents 
of  the  wall  newspapers  in  schools,  the 
young  editors  and  other  helpers  gather 
in  the  Press  House.  They  are  all  children 
whom  the  schools  and  pioneer  groups  have 
sent  to  the  University  on  account  both  of 
the  activity  they  have  shown  in  their 
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school  newspaper  work  and  of  their  poli- 
tical consciousness. 

About  80  future  journalists  of  twelve 
to  eighteen  years  of  age  regularly  attend 
these  courses. 

At  the  head  of  the  University  is  a  prin- 
cipal unanimously  elected  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  young  students.  His  name 
is  Kolya  Soloviov  and  he  comes  from  a 
factory  seven-year  school.  He  has  been 
a  "child  correspondent"  since  1926,  is  an 
active  contributor  to  the  young  pioneer 
Jiewspaper  "Leninskie  Iskry"  (Sparcles  of 
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Leninism)  and  now  writes  even  pamphlets 
for  a  series  publislied  by  ttiis  paper. 

Thie  governing  body  of  tiie  college  is 
made  up  of  Shalvhin,  the  head  boy  of  the 
first  group  and  editor  of  the  college  wall 
newspaper,  Slevich,  head  of  the  second 
group,  and  Soloviov,  the  principal.  Re- 
sponsible to  the  governing  body  there  is 
a  council  of  brigadiers  consisting  of  nine 
children.  The  students  are  grouped  toge- 
ther in  brigades  of  5  or  6.  The  brigades 
work  together  over  the  material  for  study, 
and  give  collective  reports  about  tliis 
material. 

The  brigadier  keeps  account  of  attend- 
ance and  makes  himself  responsible  for 
the  work  and  discipline  of  the  brigade. 

Many  of  these  brigades  have  declared 
themselves  shock  brigades  and  junior  and 
senior  groups  have  taken  one  another 
on  in  socialist  competition.  The  whole 
University  now  intends  to  challenge  the 
Communist  Evening  Institute  of  Journal- 
ism to  compete  with  them. 

* 

Study  is  now  in  full  swing.  Here  is  the 
room  in  which  the  senior  group  is  working. 
The  exercise  to  be  done  is  to  draw  up  a 
plan  for  a  special  Lenin  number  of  a  wall 
newspaper.  The  group  leader  is  saying 
what  kind  of  editorial  should  be  given. 
"When  he  has  finished  he  asks  the  students 
to  give  their  opinions  about  a  plan  for  the 
number.  The  room  becomes  a  hive  of 
industry. 


The  plan  for  the  number  is  submitted 
to  the  practical  criticism  of  the  children. 
Each  one  is  anxious  to  have  his  say,  to 
make  his  suggestions. 

The  second  group  is  occupied  with  the 
prob3em"How  to  write  an  article  for  the 
wall  newspaper".  After  some  discussion  the 
teacher  suggests  that  each  one  write  an 
article  of  his  own. 

One  of  the  boys  called  up  to  the  board 
writes  in  his  article:  "Ivanov's  brigadi' 
comes  last  in  competition  thanks  to  its 
members  not  coming  to  work  in  time." 

This  is  greeted  with  laughter:  "Not  mucli 
to  be  thankfiJl  fori"  The  children  are  going 
to  see  that  there  will  be  no  ambiguity  ot 
language  in  their  wall  newspapers. 

* 

The  children  attending  lectures  at  the 
Child  Correspondents'  University  feel  them- 
selves to  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Press  House.  They 
demand  access  to  the  library  under  the 
sanie  terms  as  the  grown-ups.  They  want 
to  attend  the  same  public  lectures.  They 
are  pleased  at  the  interest  shown  in  the 
college  by  the  general  public. 

During  the  holidays  when  the  students 
were  free  in  the  day-time  as  well  as  in  the 
evenings  the  Press  House  arranged  an 
excursion  to  a  paper  mill. 

The  college  gives  a  good  grounding  for 
real  newspaper  work  and  many  of  tiie. 
children  now  studying  there  will  take  their 
place  amongst  the  Soviet  journalists  of 
the  future. 


The  editors  at  work 
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THE  FACTO II Y  OF  NEW  PEOPLE 


Some  years  ago,  on  December  29,  1927, 
to  commemorate  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  All-Union  Cheka  (later  the  G.P.U.),  the 
workers  of  the  G.P.U.  of  the  Ukraine, 
chiefly  with  their  own  funds,  created  a 
children's  labour  commune,  in  the  name  of 
Felix  Dzerzhinsky  i,  for  homeless  children. 

From  that  day  on,  "Felix's  children" 
became  the  object  of  untiring  care.  For 
the  workers  of  the  G.P.U.  the  commune 
had  become  their  dearest  child. 

In  the  commune  there  are  now  212  boys 
and  84  girls  — ^61%  of  them  have  a  "street 
period"  back  of  them.  Years  were  required 
lor  this  past  to  be  uprooted,  to  be  dissolv- 
ed in  a  current  of  days  of  toil.  Socially 
useful  labour,  study,  properly  organised 
work  have  made  this  possible.  The  pupils 
of  the  commune  go  through  the  complete 
course  of  the  seven-year  school  and  of 
the  workers'  faculty.  In  the  commune  there 
are  likewise  elementary  groups  for  the  il- 
literate. 

In  1931  three  workshops  were  in  oper- 
ation at  the  commune  —  fitting,  wood-work- 
ing and  clothing.  All  members  of  the  com- 

^  The  deceased  president  of  the  All-Rus- 
sian Cheka  (Extraordinary  Commission), 
later  the  O. G.P.U.  (United  State  Political 
Department). 
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mune  were  divided  into  24  brigades,  on  the 
principle  of  production;  at  the  head  of 
each  one  is  an  elected  commander.  The 
commanders'  council  is  the  highest  execut- 
ive organ  of  the  commune.  The  commune's 
plans  of  production  are  fulfilled  splendidly. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  1931  the  in- 
dustrial and  financial  plan  was  fulfilled 
by  103  %,  for  the  second  by  143  for  the 
third  by  101  %.  During  the  first  11  months 
of  last  year  the  commune  gave  a  net  pro- 
fit of  373,694  rubles.  This  sum  is  being 
used  to  perfect  further  the  equipment  and 
living  conditions  of  the  commune. 

The  members  of  the  commune  receive 
wages.  The  average  wage  is  now  66  rubles 
a  month.  They  dispose  of  their  wages 
as  follows:  35  rubles  they  contribute  to 
the  commune  for  their  support,  7  r.  75  k. 
to  the  fund  of  the  commanders'  council, 
a  half  of  the  remainder  —  11  r.  62  k. — 
to  the  savings-bank  on  their  accounts,  and 
the  rest  —  11  r.  62  k.  • —  for  pocket-money. 

What  do  the  members  of  the  commune 
spend  their  pocket-money  for? 

To  buy  radio-apparatuses,  gymnastic  ar- 
ticles, to  subscribe  to  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals. Some  of  the  girls  buy  pretty 
scarfs,  or  other  trifles.  The  young  lads 
spend  money  on  'sweets. 
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Not  long  ago  the  commune  celebrated 
its  fourth  anniversary.  That  day  a  mill 
for  producing  electric  drills,  built  with 
the  funds  of  the  commune,  was  set  in  oper- 
ation. The  building  of  the  mill,  its  equip- 
ping were  carried  out  with  the  commune's 
funds.  "Enough  of  old  fashioned  artisan 


work",  say  the  members  of  the  commune. 
Electric  drills,  extra  tractor  parts,  oil- 
cans —  that  is  what  the  former  waifs  will 
produce  now. 

This  is  how  that  commune  educates  the 
child  who  was  not  long  ago  a  waif  to  be 
a  new,  socialist  man. 


LIFE  AjND  school  IN  THE  LIMBERING  DISTEICTS 


The  October  revolution  freed  the  lum- 
berjacks of  the  USSR  from  the  yoke  of 
barbarous  exploitation.  At  present  the 
lumberjacks  live  in  large,  well-lighted  bar- 
racks. Despite  the  remoteness  and  scattered 
distribution  of  the  lumbercamps,  an  extens- 
ive network  of  provision  shops  and  huts, 
of  bakeries  and  dining-rooms  has  been 
organised.  In  almost  all  districts  there  are 
"Red  Corners",  where  the  lumberjacks  may 
listen  to  radio,  get  newspapers,  periodic- 
als and  books.  The  lumberjacks'  organis- 
ations issue  their  own  printed  and  wall 
newspapers. 

The  average  wage  of  a  permanently 
working  lumberjack  has  greatly  increased. 

Their  conditions  of  work  are  safeguarded 
by  the  only  socialist  labour  legislation 
in  the  world. 

With  the  growth  of  the  material  well- 
being  of  the  lumberjacks,  the  living  condi- 
tions of  their  children  are  also  being  im- 
proved. In  all  the  lumbercamps  school  and 
pre-school  institutions  have  been  organised 
for  education  of  the  lumberers'  children. 
Needy  school-children  receive  free-of-charge 
shoes,  clothes  and  school-books.  In  almost 
all  schools  the  school-children  are  given 
hot  lunches. 

In  the  Northern  district,  where  the  main 
industry  is  lumbering,  the  schools  are  attend- 
ed by  266,050  children.  In  the  Western- 
Siberia  district  this  figure  reaches  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  1,024,300  children; 
in  the  Eastern-Siberia  district  —  265,600. 
In  the  Nizhny-Novgorod  district  681,784 
lumbermen's  children  study  in  the  schools,- 
in  the  Urals  district  —  697,023,  and  so  on. 


In  improving  the  life  and  education  of 
the  lumbermen's  children,  the  development 
of  the  pre-school  network  in  the  lumbering 
regions  is  of  extreme  importance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  figures  of  the  trade-union  of 
lumbering  and  wood-working  men  alone, 
i.  e.,  according  to  incomplete  information, 
220  nurseries  and  209  children's  homes 
for  the  lumbermen's  children  are  func- 
tioning. 

Besides  these  trade-union  pre-school 
institutions,  there  is  a  great  number  of 
governmental  ones.  Thus,  in  the  Northern 
district  (the  greatest  lumbering  region) 
there  are  540  State  kindergartens  and  1,200 
children's  play-grounds.  For  maintaining 
these  institutions  166,000  rubles  are  spent 
annually.  In  Eastern  Siberia  1,100  kinder- 
gartens and  40,519  children's  play-grounds 
have  been  organised  for  the  children  of 
lumberjacks.  For  the  Nizhny-Novgorod  dis- 
trict the  corresponding  figures  are  160  and 
11,740.  At  the  lumber-exchanges  alone 
2,250  children  are  taken  care  of  by  pre- 
school institutions. 

What  do  these  few  figures  mean? 

The  lumbercamps,  from  the  "land  of 
graves"  which  they  were  before  the  October 
revolution,  are  being  transformed  into 
very  important  industrial  areas,  with  organ- 
ised, free  labour. 

The  fulfilment  of  the  Five- Year  Plan 
in  lumbering  and  of  the  Five- Year  Plan 
of  cultural  reconstruction  guarantees  the 
further  and  rapid  improvement  of  the 
living  conditions  of  the  lumberers  and, 
particularly,  of  the  life  and  education  of 
their  children. 
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Soviet  Art 


THE  TRUE  MUSSORGSKY 


For  many  years  it  was  the  commonly 
accepted  opinion  that  Mussorgsky  was 
a  composer  with  great  potentialities  but 
that  his  talent  was  hampered  by  his  ignor- 
ance of  musical  theory  and  his  "dislike 
for  study".  Much  has  been  said  of  the  part 
taken  by  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  "reviving" 
Mussorgsky  and  it  has  often  been  contend- 
ed that  without  his  help  Mussorgsky's 
music  would  never  have  been  presented  in 
publishable  form.  Even  friends  and  admir- 
ers of  the  composer  have  spoken  with  a* 
touch  of  bitterness  about  a  certain  crudity 
and  outward  unattractiveness  of  much  that 
is  profound  in  his  music.  Reactionary 
critics  referring  to  the  unusual  melody 
of  Mussorgsky's  compositions  have  claim- 
ed that  he  could  not  think  musically. 

Even  now  in  many  books  and  articles 
by  bourgeois  critics  you  can  feel  that  ten- 
dency to  deprecate  the  artistic  and  ideo- 
logical significance  of  Mussorgsky.  P.  A. 
Lamm  and  other  devoted  revivers  of  the 
musician  had  to  overcome  a  stubborn 
opposition  in  order  to  give  the  original 
"Boris  Godunov"  and  "Khovanshchina"  the 
place  that  rightly  belonged  to  them,  both 
on  the  operatic  stage  and  as  musical  com- 
position. 

To  the  State  Music  Publishing  House 
belongs  a  part  of  the  credit  for  giving  us 
the  true  Mussorgsky.  Very  good  editions 
of  "Boris  Godunov"  and  "Khovanshchina" 
have  already  been  published  and  an  edi- 
tion of  his  unfinished  composition,  "So- 
rochinsky  Fair"  is  now   being  prepared. 

The  State  Music  Publishing  House  has 
also  published  a  large  number  of  Mussorg- 
sky's songs  after  checking  them  care- 
fully with  the  original  and  a  number  of 
orchestral  fragments  both  in  full  score 
and  transposed  for  the  piano.  Much  time 
and  effort  has  been  devoted  by  Soviet 
writers  to  the  study  of  Mussorgsky's 
musical  works. 

"For  Proletarian  Music"  and  "The  Pro- 
letarian Musician",  both  periodicals  of 
the  Association  of  Proletarian  Musicians, 
have  published  a  number  of  articles  deal- 
ing with  the  creative  genius  of  the  com- 
poser.   Numerous    lectures    and  concerts 


By   G.  Polianovsky 

connected  with  the  "new  Mussorgsky" 
have  been  made  in  special  institutions  and 
in  workers'  clubs.  Many  workers'  musical 
circles  have  also  been  making  a  careful 
study  of  Mussorgsky's  best  compositions. 

Mussorgsky's  musical  dramas,  in  parts 
or  as  a  whole,  are  being  shown  in  the  largest 
clubs.  Thus  we  see  that  the  revival  of 
the  true  Mussorgsky  is  attracting  the  atten- 
tion not  only  of  Soviet  musicians  but  also 
of  the  many  thousands  of  workers  who 
belong  to  choral  and  musical  circles. 

The  first  volume  of  the  complete  compos- 
ition of  Mussorgsky  to  be  published  was 
"Boris  Godunov".  In  contrast  to  the  incom- 
plete and  inaccurate  edition  of  "Boris"  made 
by  Rimsky-Korsakov,  the  present  edition 
fuJly  re-instates  the  author's  conception. 
P.  A.  Lamm,  the  leading  authority  in  the 
question  of  Mussorgsky's  musical  heritage, 
compiled  the  present  edition  from  the 
composer's  manuscripts  including  tableaux, 
scenes,  fragments  and  variants,  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  public. 

For  the  first  time  is  restored  the  original 
variant  of  the  end  of  the  first  tableau  in 
the  prologue  of  "Boris",  which  shows  the 
people  as  they  should  be  shown, — not 
as  an  impersonal  mass,  but  as  a  many- 
faced  collective,  critically  and  ironically 
obeying  the  commands  of  the  powers  above 
them . 

Comparatively  small  but  nevertheless- 
important  changes  were  also  made  in  other 
tableaux.  Substantial  work  was  done  in 
incorporating  the  scenes  in  front  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Basil  the  Blessed  and  the  scene 
near  the  town  Cromy,  most  striking 
mass  scenes  revealing  Mussorgsky's  genius 
and  characterising  him  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  definite  social  ideas.  These  scenes  portray 
the  critical  and  rebellious  attitude  towards- 
the  government  that  was  rife  in  the  sixties. 
They  attribute  to  the  common  masses- 
elements  of  purposeful  activity  and  that 
is  why  they  were  banned  by  the  censor. 

Another  very  important  piece  of  work  done 
by  P.  A.  Lamm  was  the  revival  of  another 
of  Mussorgsky's  operas,  "Khovanshchina". 

The  most  colourful  and  vivid  public  scenes 
were  pushed  into  the  background  by  Rimsky- 
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Korsakov,  while  anything  that  related  to 
religion  or  mysticism  was  emphasised  and 
exaggerated. 

A  presentation  of  *' Khovanshchina"  in 
its  original  form  shows  us  Mussorgsky  with 
all  his  inconsistencies.  It  shows  us  how  he 
was  striving  to  understand  the  fundament- 
al causes  of  the  social  conflict  between 
the  persons  in  power  with  those  supporting 
them  and  the  masses  of  ])eople,  whom 
Mussorgsky  took  for  an  undivided  whole. 

In  the  revived  opera  the  elements  are 
very  clearly  portraj^ed  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween two  principles,  the  external  European 
introduced  by  Peter  the  Great  and  the  feudal 
principle  supported  by  the  hereditary  no- 
bility. Mussorgsky's  conscientious  and  per- 
sistent efforts  to  reveal  survivals  of  the  past 
in  the  present  were  invariably  slurred  over 
by  the  editors  of  his  ''popular  musical 
dramas".  Now  for  the  first  time  the  perfect 
harmony  between  the  composer's  innermost 
thoughts  and  the  peculiar  form  of  his 
work,  that  seemed  so  strange  and  unfamiliar 
to  his  contemporaries,  has  been  given 
a    true    sociological  interpretation. 

The  problem  of  the  two  unfinished  operas 
"'Sorochinsky  Fair"  and  "The  Marriage" 
of  which  only  fragments  remain  has  also 
been  given  a  new  interpretation.  The  first 
of  these  two  operas  was  completed  in  parts 
and  the  score  written  by  the  Soviet  com- 
poser Shebalin  under  the  direction  of 
P.  A.  Lamm.  Shebalin  showed  great  sen- 
sitiveness and  understanding  in  accomplish- 
ing his  responsible  task.  He  took  original 
fragments  as  the  basis,  and  in  working  them 
up  made  use  of  orchestral  effects  character- 
istic of  the  composer.  In  .order  to  do  this 
he  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  originals 
and  on  the  whole  he  carried  out  his  task 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  The  revived  "So- 
Tochinsky  Fair"  is  full  of  sparkling  humour 
and  fine  descriptive  passages,  preserving 
the  local  colour  of  Gogol's  story.  Shebalin 
tried  to  keep  the  freshness  of  Mussorgsky's 
melodies  and  harmonies.  This  style  was  the 
result  of  Mussorgsky's  philosophy  wiiich 
was  still  in  a  state  of  flux  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  social  changes  that  were 
taking  place  during  the  sixties. 

The  opera  in  its  new  form  was  produced 
in  the  Nemirovich-Danchenko  theater. 

"The  Marriage"  was  revived  by  the 
People's  Artist  prof.  M.  Ippolitov-Ivanov 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  operatic  radio- 
theatre.  Here  the  real  Mussorgsky  comes 
out  only  in  the  first  act.  The  masterly 
sequence  of  motifs,  the  extraordinary  way 
in  which  each  part  of  the  musical  theme 


stands  out  in  almost  sculptural  relief, 
makes  it  unique  amongst  operas. 

The  composer  makes  malicious  fun  of  t!»e 
inanity,  idleness  and  sensuality  of  the  offi- 
cial classes  and  of  the  well-fed  landed 
gentry,  satisfied  with  their  empty,  primitive 
life.  All  this  is  brought  out  with  biting 
sarcasm  in  the  first  act. 

All  Mussorgsky's  songs  were  re-edited 
and  altered  to  agree  with  the  original.  Al- 
most all  of  them  were  supplied  with  histo- 
rica,!  and  explanatory  notes.  Special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  collections  under 
the  titles  "Youthful  Days"  and  "Jubilee- 
Collection".  The  first  of  these  contains  the 
immature  works  of  Mussorgsky  written 
during  the  first  period  of  his  creative 
career;  the  second  —  his  later  songs 
wiiich  are  the  ones  of  greatest  interest 
to  us. 

It  was  thus  that  the  humourous  genre 
song  under  the  title  "Oh,  you  drunken 
bird"  first  came  to  light.  This  was  never 
published  during  Mussorgsky's  lifetime, 
but  was  preserved  in  manuscript  in  a 
private  collection.  It  was  followed  by  a 
whole  cycle  of  light  songs. 

Recently  the  State  Music  Publishing 
House  brought  out  two  very  interesting 
volumes  which  throw  light  on  the  life  and 
work  of  Mussorgsky.  Both  of  these  volumes 
were  edited  by  a  young  musical  student 
Y.  V.  Keldysh,  the  first  volume  in  colla- 
boration with  V.  V.  Yakovlev. 

The  first  volume  contains  articles  by 
I.  Glebov,  P.  A.  Lamm  and  Y.  V.  Keldysh, 
the  other  a  complete  correspondence  be- 
tween Mussorgsky  and  his  friends. 

Very  much  more  research  has  been  done 
in  connection  with  Mussorgsky  and  very 
many  more  editions  published  of  his  works 
since  the  revolution  than  before  it.  Now 
a  new  and  a  truer  Mussorgsky  is  shown  to 
the  audiences  of  concert-halls  and  clubs, 
whose  numbers  have  vastly  increased. 

Thus  the  real  Mussorgsky  has  been  redis- 
covered through  the  untiring  work  of 
Soviet  musicians  and  scholars  who  have 
carried  out  a  scientific  and  revolutionary 
analysis  of  his  work,  his  creative  method 
and  his  place  ajid  role  in  the  social  life 
of  the  contemporary  epoch.  This  work  made 
it  possible  to  determine  the  true  specific 
weight  of  Mussorgsky's  composition  in 
the  vast  cultural  inheritance  of  bygone 
times. 

Now  the  compositions  of  the  genuine 
Mussorgsky,  full  of  vigour,  depth  and  in- 
spiration, become  widely  known  to  the 
vast  masses  of  workers  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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SOVIET  CINEMA  EXHIBITION  ON  TOUR 
THROUGH  EUROPE 


The  All-Union,  Ukrainian  and  Transcau- 
casian  Societies  for  Cultural  Relations 
with  Foreign  Countries  have  organised 
in  co-operation  with  the  State  Cinema 
Concern  (Soyuzkino)  a  travelling  exhibition 
of  the  Soviet  cinema  which  will  go  on 
tour  through  Europe  visiting  Amsterdam, 
Madrid,  Rome,  Paris  and  other  capitals. 
At  the  exhibition  the  latest  Soviet  sound- 
films,  educa.ional  films  and  newsreels 
will  be  shown. 

The  exhibition  differs  from  all  other 
Soviet  cinema  exhibitions  hitherto  held 
abroad  in  the  way  the  exhibits  are  arranged . 
There  are  a  number  of  sections  dealing 
with  different  aspects  of  the  Soviet  cinema. 
All  these  sections  taken* together  will  give 
the  European  public  a  good  all-round 
idea  of  the  main  characteristics  and  distin- 
guishing features  of.  the  Soviet  cinema,  its 
methods  of  work,  its  achievements  during 
the  last  few  years  and  the  lines  along  which 
it  is  likely  to  develop  during  the  period 
of  the  second  Five- Year  Plan. 

The  first  section  will  show  the  scheme 
according  to  which  cinematography  is  or- 
ganised in  the  Soviet  Union.  There  will 
be  a  large  decorative  diagram  showing 
all  the  ramifications  of  Soyuzkino,  from 
the  head  office  to  the  separate  production 
units.  All  the  trusts  included  in  the  cor- 
poration —  there  are  more  than  twenty  of 
them — are  shown  with  all  the  organisations 
connected  with  them,  and  their  size  and 
situation  are  indicated.  Side  by  side  is 
a  huge  poster  illustrating  the  socialist 
planning  of  the  cinema.  The  main  figures 
relating  to  the  work  planned  for  1932  are 
given  on  this  poster,  together  with  an  out- 
line of  the  plans  for  the  second  Five- Year 
period.  Besides  giving  figures,  the  poster 
will  make  clear  the  methods  used  in  plan- 
ning for  the  cinema,  the  way  subjects  are 
chosen,  scenarios  ordered  and  the  films 
acted.  The  small  space  at  the  disposal 
of  the  exhibition  made  it  impossible  to 
do  justice  to  the  third  most  important 
section  of  the  cinema  industry  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  namely  the  manufacture  of  film, 
and  apparatus.  The  manufacture  of  film, 
one  of  the  youngest  of  Soviet  industries, 
is  represented  by  photographs  of  the  inter- 
iors of  factories,  samples  of  the  sensitised 
ribbon  and  other  exhibits  illustrating  the 
way  work  is  done  in  Soviet  film  factories. 
Statistics  are  also  given  with  regard  to 


new  factories  which  are  to  be  built  during 
the  second  Five- Year  Plan.  There  are 
similar  exhibits  of  cinema  apparatus  and 
its  manufacture.  Exhibits  dealing  with 
the  actual  production  of  film  plays  occupy 
a  central  position  at  the  exhibition.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  photographs  of 
scenes  from  films  and  of  different  aspects 
of  their  production.  These  include  a  general 
view  of  the  giant  Moscow  film  studio, 
or  rather  cinema  factory  in  the  Potylikha 
Suburb,  and  views  of  its  different  depart- 
ments. To  these  are  added  diagrams  and 
schemes  giving  statistical  infoimation  about 
Soviet  film  production. 

Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the 
production  of  educational  and  news  films. 
Of  especial  interest  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  a  Soviet  news  films 
service  are  the  new  methods  of  work  —  the 
touring  editorial  staffs  which  go  round 
from  one  building  site  to  another  and  the 
cinema  train  (the  latest  achievement  in 
this  field)  which  is  a  fully  equipped  "am- 
bulant cinema  factory". 

In  the  section  devoted  to  the  production 
of  film  plays  the  chief  exhibit  illustrates 
the  subject  "How  Soviet  moving  pictures 
are  made".  The  material  is  taken  from  one 
of  the  latest  Soviet  sound  films  "Mountains 
of  Gold"  by  Yutkevich. 

The  largest  section  of  all  is  devoted  to 
the  national  cinemas.  Six  different  cinema 
trusts  serving  100  different  nationalities 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  represented  at  the 
exhibition.  Here  we  find  scenes  from  na- 
tional films,  sub-titles  in  different  languagesi 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  portraits  of  prominent 
figures  in  the  national  cinema  world,  il- 
lustrations of  different  phases  in  the  actual 
work  of  production,  figures  referring  to 
the  building  of  cinema  houses  and  factories 
and  statistics  showing  the  extraordinarily 
rapidly  growing  importance  of  the  cinema 
in  the  life  of'  the  minor  nationalities  who 
were  so  oppressed  and  kept  in  such  a  state 
of  ignorance  under  tsardom.  These  cinema 
exhibits  alone  are  eloquent  enough  of  the 
tremendous  cultural  advance  made  by 
different  nationalities  of  the  USSR  as  a 
result  of  the  October  revolution. 

A  special  space  is  given  to  the  work 
of  enlarging  the  system  of  cinema  houses 
and  extending  it  to  outlying  parts.  Atten- 
tion is  paid  here  also  to  the  re-equipment 
of  cinema  houses  for  sound  films,  to  the 
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political  and  cultural  work  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  performances  and  to 
the  estimated  figures  for  the  growth  of 
the  cinema  and  increase  in  the  number 
of  cinema-goers  during  the  second  Five- 
Year  Plan. 

The  section  for  cinema  education  shows 
the  extensive  system  of  schools  of  cinema- 
tography under  the  auspices  of  Soyuzkino, 
which  train  workers  for  all  branches  of 
film  production. 

There  are  three  colleges  of  cinemato- 
graphy in  the  Soviet  Union:  one  in  Moscow, 
one  in  Leningrad  and  the  third  in  Kiev. 
These  include  a  special  technical  college 
for  training  engineers  for  sound-film  work. 
Besides  these  there  are  10  cinema  technicums 
and  over  100  special  courses  on  cinemato- 
graphy. In  1932  all  these  organisations 
together  with  the  schools  attached  to 
factories  and  the  system  of  correspondence 
courses  will  turn  out  50,800  workers  qual- 
ified in  different  branches  of  the  industry. 
Amongst  the  students  there  are  a  very 
large  number  of  workers  and  members 
of  the  national  minorities. 

The  last  section  of  the  exhibition  is 
devoted  to  public  cinema  organisations. 
The  work  of  the  society  "For  a  Proletarian 


Cinema"  is  shown  here.  The  society  has 
over  300,000  members  including  workers, 
members  of  collective  farms,  Red  Army 
men  and  office  employees.  It  carries  on 
intensive  work  among  the  masses,  makes 
the  Soviet  public  take  an  active  interest 
in  questions  of  cinema  production  and  does 
political  educational  work  in  this  fiehJ. 
The  work  of  the  Association  of  Workers 
in  the  Revolutionary  (anenia  is  also  shown 
here.  This  is  an  association  of  cinema  pro- 
ducers, members  of  teclmical  staffs  and 
working  people  attached  to  the  cinema 
industry.  In  the  same  section  there  are 
exhibits  showing  the  methods  of  work  of 
the  cinema  press,  and  the  part  it  plays  in 
the  development  of  the  Soviet  cinema. 

All  the  sections  are  arranged  with  great 
care  and  are  provided  with  slogans  expres- 
sing the  principles  underlying  tiie  work  of 
the  Soviet  cinema.  There  are  also  special 
stalls  and  windows  displaying  literature, 
text  books,  catalogs  etc. 

The  exhibits  are  arranged  according 
to  the  designs  of  tlie  artist  Semenov  who 
himself  superintended  the  work.  The  ge- 
neral planning  of  ths  different  sections 
is  the  work  of  G.  Boltyansky,  Honorary 
Artist  of  the  Soviet  cinema. 


DEATH  OF  A  PR03IINET^T  SOVIET  ACTOR 


Stephen  Kuznetsov,  the  People's  Artist, 
has  recently  died  in  Moscow. 

S.  Kuznetsov  was  born  in  1879.  His 
father  came  from  a  peasant  family,  his 
mother  was  a  laundress. 

When  only  12  years  old,  Kuznetsov  was 
placed  as  an  apprentice  in  a  book  shop 
and  spent  several  years  of  his  life  standing 
behind  the  book  counter.  From  his  extreme 
youth  Kuznetsov  took  to  theatre  and  at 
last  decided  to  leave  his  job  and  to  go 
on  the  stage. 

In  1901  he  appeared  on  the  stage  for 
the  first  time  as  a  professional  actor  in 
a  small  provincial  theatre. 

During  the  thirty  years  of  his  artistic 
life,  S.  Kuznetsov  has  played  a  tremendous 
number  of  roles  in  an  extremely  various 
repertoire,  if  only  to  mention:  Figaro; 
Marmeladov,  in  "Crime  and  Punish- 
ment";   Tsar    Feodor     loannovich;  Ras- 


pluiev  in  "The  W'edding  of  Krechinsky"; 
Arkashka  in  "The  Forest'";  Sganarel  in 
"Don  Juan";  Khlestakov  in  "The  Inspec- 
tor-general"; Yusov  in  "The  Paying 
Job",  and  after  the  Revolution — the  sai- 
lor Shvandia  in  "Liubov  Yarovaya"  (by 
Trenev),  "Zholud"  in  the  "Colhoz  Yasny 
Log"  (by  the  same  author)  and  many 
others. 

This  excellent  artist  knew  how  to  fill 
every  role  with  this  theatrical  truth  which 
out  of  any  even  episodic  character  creates 
an  unforgettable  image,  full  of  life  and 
of  deep  revolutionary  meaning. 

S.  Kuznetsov  has  played  in  almost  all 
big  towns  and  theatres  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  1925  he  joined  the  cast  of  the  State 
Little  Theatre  in  Moscow,  where  he  has 
continued  to  play  up  to  the  last  days  of 
his  life.  In  1929  Kuznetsov  was  granted 
the  name  of  the  People's  Artist. 
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Goethe  and  the  Soviet  Uniou 


Celebration 
of  the  lOOth 
anni versa' y  of 
Goethe's  death 
in  the  Soviet 
Union 


Tlie  Leningrad 
State  Theatre 
of  Opera  and 
Ballet  on  the 
evening  of  the 
anniversary 


JSEW  SOVIET  EDITIONS  OF  GOETHE 


Although  Goethe  is  a  writer  belonging 
to  a  pre-proletarian  culture  he  is  neverthe- 
less close  enough  to  us  for  much  of  his 
universal  work  to  be  a  very  real  part  of 
the  cultural  wealth  of  the  land  that  is 
building  socialism.  His  sparkling  optim- 
ism, his  faith  in  life,  his  faith  in  man  and 
in  his  eventual  victory  over  slavery,  the 
war  he  waged  against  the  torpor  of  the 
middle  ages  in  the  name  of  a  free  self- 
affirming  personality,  at  the  same  time 
overcoming  individualism  in  the  interests 
of  the  whole,  and  finally  and  more  import- 
ant than  anything  else  his  extraordinarily 
throughgoing  monistic  philosophy,  which 
in  its  realism  and  dialectical  leanings 
was  one  of  the  direct  forerunners  of  dia- 
lectical materialism, — -all  this,  quite  apart 
from  the  official  anniversary,  makes  it 
imperative  for  us  to  make  a  more  thorough 
study,  long  overdue,  of  Goethe's  life  and 


work  and  to  take  all  that  is  acceptable 
in  his  immense  literary  heritage. 

Up  till  now  the  Soviet  reader  not  know- 
ing German  had  practically  no  opportun- 
ity of  getting  to  know  Goethe,  because 
the  very  few  editions  of  his  works  publish- 
ed in  Russian  both  before  and  after 
the  revolution  have  become  almost  biblio- 
graphical curiosities.  Hardly  any  traces 
of  the  influence  of  Goethe  can  be  found 
in  pre-revolutionary  Russian  literature. 
If  one  leaves  out  of  account  the  passing 
interest  taken  in  Goethe  in  the  early 
nineties  and  a  certain  hint  of  the  Goethe 
philosophy  in  the  theoretical  works  of 
the  symbolists  at  the  end  of  the  19th  and 
beginning  of  the  20tli  century,  the  inter- 
est in  Goethe  as  an  artist  and  thinker 
has  up  till  now  been  of  a  merely  dilettante 
kind.  It  is  true  that  Zhukovsky,  Alexei 
Tolstoy^  Tutchev  and  Fet  have  done  a 
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number  of  very  good  poetic  translations 
of  Goethe,  and  also  that  the  influence  of 
Goethe's  poetic  method  can  be  traced  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  work  of  Tutchev 
and  Fet,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  there 
was  any  regular  development  of  Russian 
poetry  along  Goetheanian  lines.  Goethe 
was  never  as  popular  as  Schiller  or  Heine. 

A  collection  of  Goethe's  works  edited 
by  Herbel  was  published  in  the  seventies 
but  it  is  now  terribly  out  of  date  and  even 
in  its  own  time  it  can  hardly  have  done 
much  towards  awaking  interest  in  Goethe. 
It  appeared  during  the  period  of  reaction 
when  poetry  was  in  a  state  of  stagnation, 
and  apart  from  the  translations  mentioned 
above  it  is  marked  by  an  extreme  deadness 
of  language  and  betrays  the  inaptness 
of  its  translators  and  their  superficial, 
amateurish  understanding,  or  sometimes 
even  misunderstanding,  of  the  original. 
Besides  it  shows  a  complete  absence  of 
system  in  the  choice  of  the  texts  especially 
as  regards  the  lyrical  poetry. 

The  translations  which  have  appeared 
during  Soviet  times  (the  first  part  of 
•'Faust"  by  Valery  Brussov,  the  "Sorrows 
of  Werther"  by  J,  Mandelstamm  and  the 
scientific  extracts  in  a  book  of  Lichten- 
stadt's)  show  a  very  great  command  of 
translation  technique,  but  unfortunately 
they  were  very  soon  sold  out  and  nothing 
was  done  to  fill  the  gap  until  the  State 
Publishing  House  (whose  work  in  this 
matter  was  later  taken  on  by  the  State 
Publishing  House  for  Fine  Literature) 
started  in  1929  on  a  thirteen  volume  Jubi- 
lee Edition  of  Goethe's  works  in  Russian. 

This  edition  is  chiefly  intended  to  give 
the  Soviet  reader  as  complete  a  collection 
as  possible  of  Goelhe's  works,  i.  e.  to  select 
from  his  immense  literary  heritage  such 
material  as  would  give  a  true  idea  of  the 
extraordinary  richness,  nianysidedness  and 
often  contradictoriness  of  that  great  writ- 
er's genius.  It  is  intended  to  help  both 
the  ordinary  reader  and  those  who  make 
a  special  study  of  literature  to  see  Goethe, 
poet,  natural  philosopher  and  thinker, 
in  a  fresh  light  and  to  delve  more  deeply 
into  his  work. 

The  editors  have  for  the  most  part  observ- 
ed the  traditional  classification  into  lyr- 
ics, epics,  drama,  novels,  short  stories, 
autobiography,  letters,  diaries,  criticism, 
and  scientific  works,  and  have  arranged 
the  works  under  each  of  these  headings 
in  chronological  order.  This  has  been  con- 
sidered the  best  method  as  it  enables  the 
reader  to  see  the  varied  aspects  of  Goethe's 


evolution  over  a  large  numJ)er  of  years, 
each  time  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

The  1st  volume  is  devoted  to  his  lyrical 
works  and  contains  more  than  13,000  ver- 
ses; about  400  poems  have  been  translated 
into  Russian  now  for  the  first  time.  The 
2nd  volume  contains  his  epic  j)ocms,  ear- 
lier plays  fragments  and  satires  from  the 
pre-Weimar  period.  The  3rd,  4tli  and  jth 
volumes  contain  his  larger  poems,  and 
dramatic  works  including  "Faust"  (vol.  5) 
the  first  part  of  which  is  given  in  a  new 
translation  carried  out  collectively,  and 
the  second  part  in  the  hitherto  unpublish- 
ed translation  by  Valery  Brussov.  The 
6th  volume  contains  his  novels  and  short 
stories  and  the  7th  and  8th  are  the  two 
parts  of  "Wilhelm  Meister".  The  9th  and 
lOLh  are  devoted  to  "Poetry  and  Truth", 
selected  essays,  and  sayings  on  art  and 
literature,  the  11th  to  "Travels  in  Italy", 
the  12th  to  selected  extracts  from  his 
diaries  and  letters,  arranged  chronologic- 
ally, and  the  13th  to  his  scientific  works. 
The  volumes  are  provided  with  introduc- 
tions and  notes  intended  on  the  one  hand 
to  put  the  reader  in  touch  with  the  great 
work  that  has  been  done  in  the  study  of 
Goethe  in  the  West  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  point  out  the  new  interpretation  of 
his  work  and  genius  along  the  lines  of 
Marxist-Leninist  literary  criticism.  Very 
great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  trans- 
lation. The  task  that  confronted  the 
translators  was  not  only  to  retell  with 
approximate  accuracy  the  meaning  of 
the  original,  but  to  make  a  strictly  acc.ir- 
ate  and  adequate  translation  based  on 
a  scientific  understanding  of  the  methods 
of  translation  as  well  as  on  a  scientific 
interpretation  of  the  original  text ,  preserv- 
ing its  full  artistic  value,  by  carrying 
over  into  the  nevv  language  all  the  differ- 
ent shades  of  meaning  and  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  form  and  style. 

However  far  our  translators  have  succeed- 
ed in  carrying  out  the  tremendous  task 
undertaken  —  that  of  putting  into  Rus- 
sian the  -works  of  one  of  the  greatest  liter- 
ary geniuses  of  all  time,  we  may  justly 
claim  that  the  publication  of  this  Soviet 
Jubilee  Edition  of  Goethe  is  a  very  notable 
achievement,  and  one  that  represents  the 
very  best  that  could  be  done  in  this  line 
at  the  present  stage  of  development  of 
translation  technique.  The  fact  that  the 
translators  include  the  well-known  modern 
poets  M.  Kuzmin,  V.  Rozhdestvensky, 
P.  Antokolsky  and  the  experienced  trans- 
lators both  of  prose  and  poetry  G.  Rachin- 
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sky,  S.  Shervinsky,  M.  Lozinsky,  B.  Yar- 
kho,  N,  William-Wilmont,  P.  Kochetkov, 
1).  Ussov,  and  S.  Zayaitsky  and  that  the 
editorial  board  is  made  up  of  the  best 
Goethe  scholars  ensure  that  the  work  will 
be  well  planned  and  carried  out  with 
thoroughness.  The  first  two  volumes  have 
appeared  in  the  Jubilee  days;  xnany  of 
the  others  are  now  ready  for  the  press. 
The  chief  editors  are:  L.  B.  Kamenev  and 
Academicians  A.  V.  Lunacharsky  and  M.  N. 
Rozanov.  Some  of  the  single  volumes  are 
being  edited  by  Academician  V.  I.  Vernad- 
sky,  A.  G.  Gabrichevsky,  V.  M.  Zhirmun- 
sky,  M.  Levin,  B.  C.  Pshibyshevsky,  M.  A. 
Petrovsky,  and  S.  V.  Shervinsky.  The 
cliief  editors,  special  editors  and  translat- 
ors form  a  single  friendly  collective  shar- 
ing their  knowledge  and  experi-ence. 

In  outward  appearance  the  work  has  a 
purely  academic  character  and  illustrations 
are  confined  to  portraits  and  drawings 
of  the  author  and  autographs.  Amongst 
the  manuscripts  reproduced  will  be  a 
number  which  have  not  yet  been  published 
and  which  are  preserved  in  Soviet  museums 
and  libraries.  Not  only  do  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  works  included  in  the 
edition  appear  in  Russian  translation  for 
the  first  time  (this  applies  especially  to 
lyrics,  letters,  diaries,  literary  criticism 
and  scientific  works),  but  also  of  most 
of  those  which  have  already  been  publish- 
ed new  translations  are  given.  In  the 
first  volume  there  is  a  long  introduction 
to  the  whole  edition  by  A.  V.  Lunacharsky, 
and  this  will  also  be  published  separately. 

On  the  day  of  the  anniversary  the  State 
Publishing  House  for  Fiction  brought  out 
the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Complete 


Works,  and  with  them  are  appearing  in 
the  Cheap  Classics  series  the  first  part  of 
"Faust"  translated  by  Valery  Brussov  with 
introductions  by  P.  S.  Kogan  and  A.  G. 
Gabrichevsky.  This  translation  of  "Faust" 
which  is  certainly  the  best  yet  available 
is  particularly  welcome  as  the  first  edi- 
tion which  came  out  in  1928  in  the  Russian 
and  World  Classics  series  issued  by  the 
State  Publishing  House  is  now  a  biblio- 
graphical curiosity. 

Brussov' s  complete  translation  of  "Faust" 
which  was  found  amongst  his  papers  after 
his  death,  and  the  second  part  of  which  had 
never  been  publ'ished,  will  soon  appear  in 
full  in  an  edition  of  the  Academia  Publish- 
ing House  edited  and  commentated  by 
B.  I.  Purishev.  The  same  house  is  also 
publishing  "Selected  Lyrical  Poems"  with 
A.  G.  Gabrichevsky  and  S.  V.  Shervinsky 
as  editors  and  introduction  and  notes  by 
the  former.  This  book  will  be  a  little  smal- 
ler than  the  first  volume  of  the  Jubilee 
Edition  and  will  contain  Goethe's  lyrical 
masterpieces.  The  poems  will  be  arranged 
chronologically  in  order  to  enable  the 
reader  to  follow  the  evolution  of  the  poet. 
This  volume  will  contain  certain  poems 
not  included  in  the  Jubilee  Edition.  The 
illustrations  and  arrangement  of  the  text 
will  be  of  great  interest,  as  the  decorative 
designs  and  the  portrait  of  Goethe  are 
to  be  carried  out  by  no  less  an  artist  than 
V.  A.  Favorsky.  Finally  the  same  Acade- 
mia Publishing  House  is  bringing  out  a 
limited  edition  de  luxe  (1,000  co- 
pies) of  the  "Roman  Elegies"  translated  by. 
S.  V.  Shervinsky  with  parallel  Russian 
and  German  text.  This  will  include  four 
posthumous  elegies  which  have  been  exclud- 
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ed  from  most  of  the  German  editions  on 
"moral  grounds"  and  now  are  translated 
into  Russian  for  the  first  time.  The  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  book  down  to  the 
smallest  detail  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  artist  I.  I.  Nivinsky.  There  will  be  an 
illuminated  fly-leaf,  an  engraved  title 
page  and  numerous  drawings. 

Finally  in  a  cheap  ''Ogonyok"  series  there 
will  be   a   small   collection   of  Goethe's 


poems  translated  by  S.  V.  Shervinsky. 
This  little  book  is  intended  to  give  the 
general  reader  the  clearest  and  most  acces- 
sible examples  of  tlie  lyrical  works  of  the 
poet. 

"Krasnaya  Nov",  "Novy  Mir",  "Projec- 
tor", "Ogonyok"  and  other  periodicals  are 
publishing  articles  on  the  life  and  work 
of  Goethe  and  a  number  of  translations, 
chiefly  of  his  poetry. 


SOYIET  WRITERS  AND  SCHOLARS  ON  GOETHE 


On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Goethe 
centenary  the  most  prominent  Soviet  pub- 
lic men,  writers  and  students  of  Goethe 
wrote  articles  for  the  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals in  which  they  gave  their  views 
on  the  great  poet,  his  place  in  world 
history  and  culture  and  the  importance 
of  his  work  for  our  own  time. 

"The  world  pays  tribute  to  Goethe's 
genius",  writes  Academician  A.  Lunacharsky 
in  "Izvestia",  "but  what  is  the  world? 
Is  the  world  one?  Certainly  it  is  not.  The 
old  world  and  the  new  world,  that  is  to 
say  the  bourgeoisie  of  all  nations  and  the 
international  proletariat  are  divided  by 
a  great  gulf  with  regard  to  their  views 
on  Goethe." 

The  attention  of  Soviet  scholars  has  been 
directed  chiefly  to  those  contradictions 
in  Goethe's  character  which  made  Marx 
and  Engels  refer  to  him  as  "that  genius, 
the  greatest  of  all  Germans",  at  the  same 
time  emphasising  that  element  of  narrow- 
mindedness  in  his  character  which  was 
the  result  of  the  fact  that  he  was  unable 
to  rise  above  the  mediocrity  of 
the  contemporary  society. 


Engels  wrote  of  Goethe  that  in  his  work 
he  "had  a  dual  attitude  to  the  German 
social  order  of  his  time.  He  was  hostile 
to  it,  it  seemed  unacceptable  to  him,  and 
he  sought  to  run  away  from  it  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  tried  to 
make  friends  with  it.  Thus  we  find  Goethe 
one  minute  very  great  and  the  next  minute 
very  pe^tty,  one  minute  a  rebellous  genius 
with  a  contempt  for  the  world  and  the  next 
minute  a  narrow  and  cautious  philistine 
satisfied  with  everything.  He  found  him- 
self continually  faced  with  the  same  di- 
lemma resulting  from  the  fact  that  al- 
though he  could  not  but  liold  in  contempt 
the  environment  in  which  he  lived  yet 
he  was  nevertheless  bound  to  this  envi- 
ronment since  outside  of  it  he  could  have 
no  scope  for  his  activity..." 

Reactionaries  are  very  fond  of  contend- 
ing that  Goethe  only  "saved  himself" 
by  making  a  compromise  with  the  ruling 
classes.  In  opposition  to  this  view  Soviet 
science  asserts  that  Goethe's  greatness  is 
permanent  because  "his  poetry  was  the 
incarnation  of  the  eager  youthfulness  of 
his  class.,  the  joy  of  men  putting  body 
and  soul  into  the  fight  against  the  idols 
and  temples  created  by  the  thousand 
year  rule  of  political,  economical  and 
philosophical  mediaevalism". 

Goethe  was  before  his  time  in  his  rejec- 
tion of  everything  superhuman  and  his 
ridicule  of  the  idols  and  traditions  of 
the  middle  ages.  His  life-affirming  phi- 
losophy and  his  brilliant  thought  of  the 
new  world  and  of  transformed  humanity 
were  proplietic  of  the  future. 

"After  considering  and  rejecting  every 
possible  answer  to  the  problem  of  the 
meaning  of  life,  Faust-Goethe  eventually 
solves  the  riddle  on  the  edge  of  the  grave. 
His   answer  is  —  the  victorious  struggle 


of  a  labour  collective.  Thus  the  great 
master  of  words  lived  to  proclaim  the 
deed,  the  great  individualist  to  proclaim 
the  human  labour  collective"  (L.  Kame- 
nev). 

There  is  a  dialectical  tendency  in  Goe- 
the's philosophy  which  caused  him  to 
look  upon  the  world  as  "one  single  whole, 
moved  by  antagonisms  and  requiring  for 
its  explanation  no  kind  of  supernatural 
or  superhuman  forces". 

The  dialectical  element  in  Goethe's  phi- 
losophy is  a  result  of  his  having  been  so 
closely  in  touch  with  nature.  The  Soviet 
writer  Marietta  Shaghinian  has  dealt  with 
this  point  in  her  article  on  Goethe.  In  so  far  as 
Goethe  represented  a  class  which  was  then  in 
its  youth,  as  a  practical  philosopher  he  show- 
ed signs  of  striving  for  a  real  broad  con- 
structiveness,  a  planned  control  of  natur- 
al forces.  "Goethe",  says  Shaghinian,  "had 
a  peculiar  feeling  for  nature,  a  feeling 
that  I  can  only  describe  approximately 
as  a  'feeling  of  cultivation  of  nature',  a 
feeling  of  the  close  bounds  existing  between 
man  and  nature.  This  feeling  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  history  of  civilisation  and 
is  expressed  in  the  very  system  of  nature. 
For  Goethe  nature  is  not  something  isolat- 
ed and  arbitrary  but  part  and  parcel 
of  the  social  complex." 

We  see  in  Goethe's  Faust,  acclaiming  the 
struggle  for  freedom,  thirsting  to  see  his 
land  and  his  people  emancipated,  a  con- 
firmation of  the  words  of  Marx  and  Engels, 
that  it  is  the  proletariat  and  the  proletar- 
iat alone  that  are  the  inheritors  of  the 
great  thinkers  and  poets  including  amongst 
them  Wolfgang  Goethe.  This  idea  is  em- 
phasised by  A.  Lunacliarsky  in  the  final 
words  of  his  article  on  Goethe. 

S.  Dinamov  in  his  well  annotated  article 
shows  that  the  forces  of  reaction  in  the 
West  in  reality  reject  the  great  heritage  of 
Goethe  and  try  to  use  his  great  name  for 
:he  purpose  of  preaching  counter-revolution 
ind  war.  In  the  West  we  find  a  desperate 
and  cynical  attempt  to  prevent  Goethe's 
centenary  being  celebrated  or  else  an  in- 
erpretation  of  him  such  as  is  intended  to 
ise  the  harmony  and  equilibrium  which 
ire  ascribed  to  him  to  cover  up  the  terrible 
."ontradictions  of  our  age. 

"The  reactionaries  of  the  West",  writes 
he  literary  critic  Averbach,  "honour 
joethe  not  because  they  want  to  reveal 
lis  historical  mission  —  the  struggle  for 
I  free  German  nation  —  but  in  order 
o  hide  their  own  weaknesses,  and  their 
eal  aim  which  is  to  break  the  struggle 


for  national  emancipation,  as  national 
emancipation  can  only  be  the  result  of 
social  emancipation." 

In  place  of  such  a  distortion  of  Goethe 
the  Soviet  public  and  Soviet  science  give 
an  objective  analysis  of  his  life  and  work 
which  infallibly  shows  the  great  revolu- 
tionising significance  of  all  that  is  per- 
manent in  him. 

What  Averbach  has  to  say  about  Goethe 
and  about  the  old  art,  as  well  as  about 
the  new  art  that  is  being  built  up  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  very  interesting.  When 
he  says  that  Goethe  "began  to  be  pessi- 
mistic about  the  future  of  art"  he  traces 
out  the  connection  between  this  attitude 
and  the  victory  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  life 
and     the    bourgeois    cultural  hegemony. 

Only  the  literature  of  a  new  class  build- 
ing a  new  society  is  capable  of  resolving 
the  contradictions  many  of  which  Goethe 
vaguely  understood. 

Proletarian  literature  is  the  literature 
of  a  class  which  is  able  to  know  realit\ 
as  it  really  is,  it  is  the  literature  of  the  only 
class  "whose  theory  and  practice  lead  to 
the  acquisition  of  objective  truth". 

The  views  which  Goethe  held  on  natur- 
al philosophy  are  considered  in  the  ar- 
ticle by  I,  Luppol. 

M.  Rozanov  writing  in  the  "Literary 
Gazette"  deals  with  Goethe's  literary  fate 
in  prevolutionary  Russia.  He  has  also 
written  a  long  article  on  the  same  subject 
for  the  "Moskauer  Rundschau",  a  German 
newspaper  published   in  Moscow. 

Besides  Karamzin,  the  well  known  Rus- 
sian historian  and  writer  who  thought 
very  highly  of  "Werther"  and  who  in  his. 
turn  attracted  the  attention  of  Goethe, 
a  number  of  other  Russian  writers  includ- 
ing Zhukovsky  had  both  literary  and  per- 
sonal connections  with  Goethe.  Zhukov- 
sky himself  said  that  "Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler had  made  him".  Pushkin  wrote  of  Goethe 
as  of  "our  German  patriarch"  thus  expres- 
sing his  personal  opinion  and  that  of  a 
group  of  poets  which  surrounded  him. 
Amongst  these  should  be  mentioned  Ba- 
ratynsky,  the  author  of  the  beautiful 
poem  "On  the  Death  of  Goethe",  and  also 
Pushkin's  school  friend,  the  Decembrist 
Kiichelbecker. 

Then  there  come  Tutchev  whose  lyrics 
show  Some  similarity  to  Goethe,  A.  K. 
Tolstoy  who  as  a  boy  visited  Goethe  in 
his  home,  and  finally  the  Russian  synibolist 
poets,  Viacheslav  Ivanov  and  Valery  Brus- 
sov,  the  latter  of  whom  have  enriched  us 
with  admirable  translations  of  his  works, — 
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all  these  men  served  as  links  between  pre- 
revolutionary  Russian  literature  and  the 
poet  of  Weimar. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  "Literary  Gazette" 
by  our  friend  Homain  Holland. 

"The  truth",  he  writes,  "is  always  in 
what  will  be  and  never  in  what  has  been 
left  behind.  That  is  why  somehow  or  other 
<ioethe's  will  was  always  directeid  towards 
llie  rising  sun.  The  Weimar  Goethe  can 


wait  for  it  where  its  approach  has  beer 
heralded,  but  the  Goethe  of  F"aust  goc 
to  meet  it,  to  wrest  it  from  the  nigiit 
Are  not  the  immortal  words  of  the  dyinj. 
P'aust  Goethe's  own  words: 

That  man  alone  his  life  deserves  an( 

fj^eedom 

Who  daily  strives  to  win  them  new. 

"And  these  words  arc  our  banner" 
Romain  Holland  concludes. 


THE  CELEBRATION  OF  GOETHE  ANNIVERSARY  IN  THE  USSli 

The  Soviet  social,  literary  awl  scientific  organisations  re^ponUd  to  the  hunlredi. 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  great  Geiman  poet  anl  thinner  by  arranjinj  a  series  c 
evenings,  impressive  meetings,  exhibitions  etc.  We  shall  give  here  a  brief  review  of  th 
most  important  social  function^  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Goethe  which  took  place  in  th 
Soviet  Union. 


Evenings,  concerts,  reports 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR, 
jointly  with  the  Leningrad  Regional  Coun- 
cil of  Trade  Unions  and  the  local  scient- 
ific and  literary  organisations,  held  a  meet- 
ing in  Leningrad.  The  meeting  was  open- 
ed by  the  Academician  Karpinsky,  pre- 
sident of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
Academician  Komarov,  vice-president,  in 
his  report  on  "The  metamorphosis  of 
plants  in  the  works  of  Goethe",  described 
Goethe  as  a  learned  naturalist.  The  Aca- 
demician Lunacharsky  read  a  paper  on 
Goethe  and  his  epoch.  Tlie  Academician 
Bukharin  analysed  profoundly  the  so- 
cial and  philosophic  ideas  of  Goethe.  After 
the  meeting  a  concert  took  place,  consist- 
ing of  musical  compositions  which  have 
a  bearing  on  Goethe's  works. 

Academician  Bukharin 's  paper  was  pub- 
lished by  the  State  Publisliing  House  as 
ii  separate  pamphlet. 

* 

A  great  and  impressive  evening  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  GOethe  was  organised 
i>y  the  People's  Commissariat  for  Educ- 
ation of  the  RSFSR,  the  Communist  Aca- 
demy  and  the  State   Publishing  House. 

In  his  introductory  speech,  A.  Bubnov, 
the  People's  Commissary  for  Education 
of  th&  RSFSR,  dwelt  on  the  tasks  of  the 
revolutionary  Marxian  theory  in  regard 
to  the  cultural  heritage  of  Goethe. 


He  said:  "We  cannot  forget  that  bot 
in  the  sphere  of  art  and  in  the  sphere  c 
philosophy,  Goethe  bequeathed  to  th 
world  ideas  which  are  linked  up  with  th 
great  ideas  now  being  carried  into  effct 
by  the  revolutionary  proletariat." 

A.  Lunacharsky  delivered  a  long  repot 
on  "Goethe,  his  epoch  and  society".  F*r( 
fessors  P.  Kogan  and  I.  Luppol  have  aie 
read  papers  dealing  with  the  varioi 
aspects  of  Goethe's  work.  The  literar 
critic  L.  Averbach  spoke  on  the  attituc 
of  the  bourgeoisie  towards  Goethe. 

The  evening  was  concluded  with  a  gran 
concert. 

* 

The  All-Union  Society  for  Cultural  R 
lations  with  Foreign  Countries  also  markti 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Goethe's  deal' 
by  organising  a  great  evening-concert  : 
the  great  hall  of  the  House  of  Unions  j 
Moscow.  In  his  opening  speech  Professi 
F.  Petrov,  president  of  the  All-Uni( 
SocietN-  for  Cultural  Relations  with  F 
reign  Countries,  laid  stress  on  the  fa 
that  evenings  like  this  one  not  only  -e: 
pressed  the  feelings  of  the  Soviet  puht 
in  regard  to  the  great  artist  and  scholai 
but  also  served  the  cause  of  cultural  ra| 
prochement  between  the  USSR  and  othij 
countries.  The  nations  of  the  Soviet  Unio! 
which  are  building  up  their  own  cultur 
cannot  dispense  with  the  study  and  ass 
milation  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  gre* 
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cultural  heritage  of  world  literature  in 
which  Goethe's  work  holds  a  place  of 
honour. 

Academician  M.  Rozanov  delivered  a 
lecture  on  "Goethe  and  world  literature". 
Professor  E.  Braudo  made  a  speech  in 
German  on  Goethe  as  reflected  in  music- 
al art.  The  speeches  were  followed  by  a 
grand  concert  in  which  the  best  artists 
of  Moscow  took  part.  V.  Kachalov,  the 
People's  Artist  of  the  Republic,  read  with 
great  vigour  Egmont's  monologue.  At 
this  evening  there  were  present  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  fo- 
reign correspondents,  as  well  as  represent- 
atives of  So,viet  social,  literary  and  scient- 
ific organisations. 

* 

A  peculiar  interest  is  attached  to  the 
evening  organised  by  the  Section  of  Trans- 
lators at  the  Federation  of  Associations 
of  Soviet  Authors.  At  this  evening  after 
a  report  of  professor  F.  Schiller,  on  Goethe's 
work,  new  Russian  versions  of  Goethe's 
poems  were  read  by  the  authors  them- 
selves—  the  best  of  the  Soviet  translators. 

The  Leningrad  Section  of  the  Federation 
of  Associations  of  Soviet  Authors,  and  the 
Leningrad  Press  House  also  marked  the 
anniversary  by  a  large  meeting.  The  well- 
known  Soviet  authoress,  Marietta  Shaghi- 
nian,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  Goethe's 
work . 

The  latter  half  of  the  evening  was  devoted 
to  new  translations  of  Goethe's  poems  read 
by  translators  and  artists  of  the  Leningrad 
theatres. 

* 

In  the  Ukraine,  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Goethe's  death  was  marked 
by  a  solemn  meeting  of  the  All-Ukrainian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  jointly  with  repre- 
sentatives of  various  organisations.  More- 
over in  Kharkov  and  Kiev  special  even- 
ings-concerts were  organised  for  Consul- 
ates  and   foreign  colonies. 

In  the  Kharkov  House  of  scientists 
an  evening  was  organised  specially  for 
scholars. 

* 

The  wealth  and  variety  of  musical  works 
ionnectcd  with  Goethe's  work  made  it 
possible  to  draw  up  programmes  of  jubilee 


concerts,  consisting  entirely  of  works  whose 
text  or  ideas  were  taken  from  Goethe. 
Of  the  many  concerts  organised  in  this 
manner,  w;  must  note  the  symphonic 
concerts  organised  by  the  Moscow  Phil- 
harmonic orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  the  German  conductor,  Hans  Wilhelm 
Steinberg.  The  most  important  musical 
items  in  these  concerts  were  Wagner's 
overture  "Faust"  and  Beethoven's  music 
for  the  tragedy  "Egmont". 

In  Leningrad  a  grand  concert  was  arrang- 
ed in  the  State  Theatre  of  Opera  and 
Ballet.  Considerable  vocal  talent  possessed 
by  the  singers  of  that  theatre  enabled  it 
to  give  a  full  and  creditable  exposition 
of  the  best  specimens  of  Goethe's  works 
as  reflected  in  music.  Apart  from  the  sym- 
phonic works  quoted  above,  the  programme 
of  the  concert  included  a  number  of  arias 
from  various  operas  written  on  the 
subjects  of  Goethe's  works  ("Werther", 
"Mignon"  and  "The  Death  of  Faust"  by 
Berlioz). 

The  Society  of  Chamber  Music  in  Le- 
ningrad devoted  to  the  memory  of  Goethe 
a  special  meeting  and  a  concert  which 
mainly  consisted  of  songs.  In  selecting 
the  material  for  the  programme,  it  was  in- 
tended not  only  to  shed  light  on  the  va- 
rious periods  and  stages  of  Goethe's  creat- 
ive work,  but  also  on  the  various  forms 
in  which  this  work  was  reflected  by  va- 
rious composers  in  various  epochs.  A  va- 
luable contribution  made  by  the*  Society 
of  Chamber  Music  on  the  occasion  of  the 
100th  Anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
poet  was  the  special  adaptation  for  a 
string  quartet  of  Beethoven's  music  for 
the  tragedy  "Egmont". 

Exhibitions 

The  State  Public  Library  in  Leningrad 
organised  a  great  exhibition  devoted  to 
Goethe's  work.  The  exhibition  contained 
a  large  number  of  Russian  and  foreign 
monographs  on  Goethe,  in  particular  on 
"Faust". 

As  regards  the  Russian  material  special 
interest  was  attached  to  the  various  trans- 
lations of  "Faust",  of  which  there  were 
more  than  thirty  including  the  transla- 
tions of  the  greatest  poets  such  as  Fet 
and  Brussov,  and  also  those  that  long 
since  have  been  forgotten  and  are  hardly 
known  even  to  specialists.  On  a  special' 
stand  under  the  general  title  "Goethe 
in    the    USSR"     there   was    a  collection 
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of  the  numerous  translations  of  Goethe 
and  books  and  articles  about  liim,  which 
appeared  after  the  October  Revolution. 
A  special  stand  contained  several  valuable 
autographs  of  Goethe.  Among  them  an 
inscription  of  the  poet  on  the  book  present- 
ed by  him  to  the  Decembrist  Kiichel- 
becker. 


In  the  Book  Museum  at  the  Lenin  Pub- 
lic Library  in  Moscow  there  was  opened 
an  exhibition  of  numerous  editions  of 
Goethe's  works  in  all  the  languages  of 
the  world.  The  exhibition  occupied  a 
long  enfilade  of  rooms  and  the  walls  were 
hung  with  portraits  of  the  Russian  trans- 
lators of  the  German  poet.  The  portraits 
of  Derzhavin,  Griboyedov,  Lermontov,  Fet, 
Tutchev,  Maykov,  Alexey  Tolstoy,  A. 
Grigoryev  and  of  the  representatives  of 
new  poetry  V.  Brussov,  Pasternak  and 
many  others  served  to  illustrate  the  in- 
fluence which  "the  greatest  of  Germans" 
has  exercised  on  Russian  literature.  The 
attention  which  is  paid  to  Goethe  in  the 
land  of  socialist  construction  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  collection  of  Goethe's  work 
in  thirteen  volumes  Avhich  are  now  being 
published  here  and  of  which  two  volumes 
already  appeared  by  the  date  of  the  anni- 
versary. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  by  V.  N.  Nev- 
sky,  director  of  the  Library,  in  the  presence 
of  the  German  Ambassador  to  the  USSR, 
Mr.  von  Dirksen,  and  the  president  of 
VOKS,    Prof.  F.  Petrov. 


The  State  Theatrical  Library  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Little  Theatre  organised 
an  exhibition  dealing  with  "Goethe  and 
the  Theatre".  The  exhibits  illustrated 
Goethe's  activity  in  the  theatrical  field. 
Apart  from  literary  material  on  that  ques- 
tion, the  exhibition  contained  a  large 
number  of  photographs  and  reviews  re- 
ferring to  the  staging  of  Goethe's  works 
in  opera  and  dramatic  theatres,  in  Ger- 
many, France  and  Russia,  from  1892  to 
1928.  This  exhibition  also  contained  a 
series  of  illustrations  by  the  artist  Wil- 
helm  Kaulbach  on  "The  Heroines  of 
Goethe". 


New  Editions 

In  commemoration  of  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary, the  State  Publishing  House 
is  publishing  a  Jubilee  Edition  of  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  works  of  Goethe  in 
thirteen  volumes  ^. 

This  new  Soviet  edition  in  point  of 
completeness  is  far  ahead  of  all  the  former 
editions  of  Goethe  in  the  Russian  language. 
Most  of  the  works  it  contains  are  given  in 
new  translations;  many  are  translated  into 
Russian  for  the  first  time.  Twenty-seven 
translators  are  working  on  this  edition. 
It  will  contain  over  fifty  portraits,  drawings 
and  fac-simile,  of  which  latter   many  re- 

^  See  article  "New  Soviet  Editions  of 
Goethe"  contained  in  present  issue. 


Goethe  evening  O'ganised  by 
VOKS 


In  the  centre:  Mr.  v.  Dirksen^ 
the  Geiman  ambassador  to 
the  USSR,  Mrs.  v.  Dirksen, 
Prof.  F.  Petrov,  president  of 
the  USSR  Society  for  Cultural 
Relations  with  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, Florinsky,  Chef  du  Pro- 
tocole  of  the  People's  Com- 
inissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs 


Goethe  evening  organised  by 
VOKS 


The  Honorary  Artist  of  the 
Republic  N.  Obukhova  sings 
the  song  of  Mignon 


produce  Goethe's  autographs  heretofore  un- 
published. The  State  Publishing  House 
for  Literature  has  published  for  the  jubilee 
days  a  special  edition,  the  first  part  of 
*'Faust"  translated  by  Valery  Brussov. 

The  publishing  house  "Academia"  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Ij'ric  poems  of  Goethe 
and  an  edition  de  luxe  of  the 
■"Roman  Elegies",  translated  by  S.]  Sher- 
vinsky. 

Pi'ess  Notices 

During  the  jubilee  days  all  the  central 
Soviet  newspapers  devoted  considerable 
space  to  material  referring  to  the  anniver- 
sary of  Goethe's  death.  Moreover,  a  num- 
ber of  big  periodicals  are  preparing  spe- 
cial numbers  devoted  to  Goethe.  Parti- 
cular interest  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
special  issue  of  the  journal  "Literary 
Heritage",  the  organ  of  the  Institute  of 
Literature  and  Language  of  the  Commun- 
ist Academj-,  which  issue  is  now  being 
prepared  for  the  press.  It  will  contain 
a  number  of  articles  of  prominent  scholars 
and  critics  —  M.  Rozanov,  A.  Lunachar- 
sky,  L.  Averbach,  F.  Schiller  and  others. 

A  special  review  in  this  issue  deals 
with  "Russian  critique  '  about  Goeths". 
This  review  will  examine  all  ideas  ex- 
pounded by  Russian  critics  about  Goethe 
from  the  end  of  the  XVIIIth  century 
down  to  the   present  day. 


The  great  work  "Goethe  and  the  Rus- 
sians" has  mainly  been  based  on  material 
that  has  never  been  published  and  has 
almost  entirely  been  forgotten.  This  work 
deals  with  interviews  which  Goethe  had 
with  contemporary  Russian  authors,  schol- 
ars,   artists,    and    their  correspondence. 

Most  interesting  research  work  has  been 
embodied  in  the  article  "Goethe  as  re- 
flected in  the  art  inherited  by  the  USSR"; 
it  publishes  the  original  portraits  of  Goethe 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  USSR  — 
portraits  made  by  Yagemann,  Kiprensky, 
Maltsev   and  others. 

The  issue  will  contain  over  a  hundred 
illustrations,  among  which  the  most  im- 
portant, along  with  the  genuine  Goethe 
iconography  situated  in  the  USSR,  are  the 
reproductions  of  all  the  autographs  we 
possess  in  this  country.  The  total  number 
of  these  autographs  is  over  thirty,  of  which 
ten  were  heretofore  unknown. 

The  hitherto  unknown  material  on  Goethe 
is  being  published  by  the  almanac  "Links" 
issued  by  the  "Academia". 

A  special  number  of  this  edition  devoted 
to  Goethe  contains,  among  other  material, 
an  unpublished  manuscript  of  the  great 
Russian  revolutionary  and  critic  Cherny- 
shevsky  dealing  with  Goethe. 

The  "Literary  Gazette"  has  also 
devoted  a  special  issue  to  the  jubilee. 
This  issue  contains  a  number  of  long  cri- 
tical articles  on  the  literary  heritage  of 
Goethe. 
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Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries 


^^SEE  MOSCOW  AISD  LIVE"   

Colonel  Man^^ell  Moullin,  former  senior  surgeon  of  the  London  Hospital,  has  visited 
the  USSR  together  with  Ms  loife,  Mrs.  Man^ell  Moullin,  who  is  the  Ckaiiimn  of  the 
Lonion  Society  for  Cultural  Relation >  with  the  USSR.  Colon-;l  Man 'ell  Moullin  dnd  his 
wife  visited  a  number  of  Soviet  cultural  anl  education  U  imtitutioni  anl  below  we  publish 
their  letters  addressed  to  the  president  of  VOKS. 


Before  leaving  this  wonderful  city  I  want 
to  place  on  record  the  deep  gratitude  that 
Colonel  Mansell-Moullin  and  I  feel  to  all 
comrades  who  have  made  our  visit  so  de- 
lightful. 

I  can  only  exclaim  witn  the  historic 
queen  of  Sheba:  "the  half  was  not  told  me", 
for  it  is  indeed  a  city  of  miracles. 

We  extended  our  visit  hers  to  twelve  days 
as  we  felt  nine  far  to  short,  but  each  day 
we  feel  less  able  to  express  our  admiration 
of  the  great  work  that  is  being  accomplished 
for  socialist  construction. 

We  see  on  all  sides  that  the  splendid  ideal 
of  the  elimination  of  ignorance,  of  disease, 
of  selfishness  and  all  crime,  is  actually 
coming  to  pass,  and  the  hideous  psychology 
of  capitalist  countries,  of  everyone  for 
himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindermost, 
has  in  deed  and  truth  been  swept  away. 

This  country  has  always  been  renowned 
for  art,  culture,  literature,  music  and  danc- 
ing —  now  in  addition  to  the  economic 
Industrialism  which  is  going  on  with  such 
feverish  haste,  all  these  things  are  deve- 
loping in  a  fuller  degree  in  the  new  Russia, 
for  they  are  open  to  all,  and  encouraged 
where  any  talent  is  shown  —  even  prisons 
having  studios. 

We  spent  two  hours  in  a  prison  mixing 
freely  with  the  criminals,  in  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  they  are  being 
treated  as  human  beings,  and  where  crime 
is  looked  upon  as  a  disease  of  the  body 
politic  that  can  be  cured. 

We  were  told  that  for  the  past  five  years 
not  one  had  ever  been  re-arrested,  but  all 
had  become  good  citizens. 

The  freedom  they  are  allowed  and  the 
trust  in  their  word  of  honour  works  ihe 
miracle  with  murderers  and  burglars. 

To  me  it  is  a  fairy  tale  come  true  that 
capital  punishment,  solitary  confinement 
and  flogging  have  been  abolished  and 
that  a  criminal  on  his  or  her  release  is 
found  a  home  and  work,  for  which  they 
have  been  trained,  and  that  their  comrades 
accept  them  on  a  status  of  equality. 


The  story  I  treasure  most  to  take  home 
is  that  on  April  30th  we  wished  to  visit 
a  piison  and  'phoned  to  know  if  it  would 
be  convenient  —  the  reply  came:  "the  men 
are  so  busy  decorating  their  club  for  May 
Day  that  they  have  no  time  to  receive  vi- 
sitors". 

As  one  who  was  a  keen  suffragette  and 
founder  of  the  only  Welsh  suffrage  society 
(as  Wales  is  the  land  of  my  fathers) 
it  is  a  real  joy  to  be  in  a  country  where 
women  are  on  an  absolute  equalivy  in  every- 
thing with  men.  I  shall  returii  home  far 
better  equipped  for  the  work  I  have  tried 
to  do  for  so  many  years  in  ths  course  of. 
socialism,  internationalism  and  p3ace,  as 
I  have  seen  a  vision  of  the  nsw  world  and 
feel  certain  that  what  is  fast  coming  into 
being  here  must  affect  humanity  as  a  whole. 

Let  those  who  wish  to  remain  in  the  past 
continue  to  quote  the  old  slogan:  "See 
Naples  and  die".  I  shall  always  say  and 
feel:  "See  Moscow  and  live". 

Edith  Ruth  Mansell-Moullin. 
* 

Now  that  our  delightful  visit  is  coming 
to  an  end,  I  feel  that  I  must  write  and 
thank  you  for  all  that  you  have  done  to 
make  it  such  a  success  and  for  the  immense 
amount  of  trouble  you  have  taken.  I  only 
wish  that  I  could  do  so  adequately. 

I  have  been  answered  frankly  and  openly 
by  everyone  whom  I  have  questioned,  and 
I  have  seen,  at  my  leisure,  everything' 
I  wished  to  see,  thereby  belying  the  state- 
ment unfortunately  current  at  home,  that 
"you  will  onlygsee  what  is  convenient  to 
show  you".  E"\^rywhere  we  have  received 
the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness  and 
nothing  has  been  concealed  from  us.  I  only 
wish  that  the  editors  of  those  newspapers 
that  spread  abroad  those  lying  reports 
(and  opinion  in  England  is  guided  entirely 
by  its  newspapers)  could  be  induced  to 
come  over  here  and  see  for  themselves  what 
is  being  done. 
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The  things  that  have  struck  me  most 
are  the  absence  of  unemployment,  the 
well-fed  condition  of  the  people,  and  the 
determination  (not  merely  the  willingness, 
but  the  determination)  of  everyone  to 
work,  and  to  do  the  work  as  well  as  it 
can  be  done.  Of  course  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  to  be  done  still.  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day.  But  the  foundations  have 
been  laid.  The  superstructure  is  advancing 
by  leaps  and  bounds;  and  with  the  determin- 


ation to  work  and  the  extraordinary  direct- 
ive power  behind  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  result. 

But  what  I  am  chiefly  writing  for  is  to 
thank  VOKS  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mansell- 
Moullin  and  myself  for  the  way  in  which 
it  has  planned  and  carried  out  our  tour 
with  such  success.  "We  shall  always  look 
back  upon  our  visit  here  with  feelings 
of  the  deepest  gratitude. 

C.  Mansell-MoulUn. 


BRITISH  EDUCATIONALISTS  IN  THE  I  SSR 


A  group  of  English  educationalists  re- 
cently visited  the  Soviet  Union.  It  con- 
sisted of  22  university  lecturers  and  se- 
condary school  teachers. 

The  trip  was  organised  by  the  London 
Society  for  Cultural  Relations  with  the 
USSR  and  was  the  first  of  its  kind. 

An  evening  was  arranged  in  the  VOKS 
headquarters  to  introduce  the  English  educ- 
ationalists to  the  Soviet  educationalists. 

The  speech  of  welcome  was  delivered 
by  Professor  F.  Petrov,  president  of  the 
VOKS,  who  laid  special  stress  on  the  im- 
portance of  that  trip  since  it  is  calculated 
lo  strengthen  the  cultural  relations  be- 
tween  the  USSR  and  England. 

A  well  known  Soviet  educationalist  Pro- 
fessor A.  Pinkevich  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  described  his  impressions  of  his  latest 
trip  %broad,  and  the  enormous  interest 
which  is  shown  by  the  public  abroad  in 
the  achievements  of  the  USSR  in  the  do- 
main of  cultural  construction. 


In  her  reply  speech  the  president  of  the 
group  Miss  Wooton  frankly  related  of  the 
preconceived  notions  of  the  English  educ- 
ationalists before  they  came  to  the  USSR. 
That  which  they  observed  in  the  Union 
forced  them  to  change  their  views  alto- 
gether. She  said:  "We  have  got  rid  of  our 
ignorance  in  regard  to  Soviet  culture  owing 
to  the  enormous  achievements  which  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  USSR."  The  visi- 
tors said  that  they  were  particularly  struck 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  builders  of  new 
culture  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  by  the 
courtesy  with  which  all  tfieir  questions 
were  answered,  although  some  of  these 
questions,  they  admitted,  appeared  ra- 
ther naive  to  Soviet  citizens. 

Miss  Wooton  wound  up  her  speech  by  an 
assurance  that  on  their  return  to  Eng- 
land the  members  of  the  group  will  give 
truthful  and  exhaustive  information  on 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  - 


A  LETTER  OF  VICTOR  MARGUERITTE  TO  YOKS 


Wishing  to  be  kept  regularly  informed 
of  the  scope  of  the  cultural  and  industrial 
movement  in  the  USSR  we  have  sent  you  — 
my  wife  and  myself  —  a  sum  to  cover 
our  subscription  for  the  "Soviet  Culture 
Review"  and  for  the  "VOKS". 

Like  all  those  who  are  eager  for  pro- 
gress and  who  are  stifled  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  old  world,  it  is  with  a  feel- 
ing of  growing  affection  that  we  turn 
towards  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

We  are  wholeheartedly  in  sympathy  with 
the  robust  youth  of  the  Soviets.  We  are 
watching  it  fight  its  heroic  battle  for  the 
collective  emancipation,   which   is  indis- 


solubly  bound  up  with  individual  eman- 
cipation. 

This  irresistible  enthusiasm,  which  car- 
ries it  towards  the  grandest  future,  this 
immense  hope  of  a  people  where  all,  men 
and  women,  are  absolutely  ecjual,  this 
light  that  emanates  from  the  zeal  dis- 
played in  their  work  and  the  selflessness 
of  their  sacrifices,  how  could  we  fail  to 
see  along  with  the  birth  of  a  new  world, 
the  upsurge,  the  urge  of  humanity  towards 
its  emancipation. 

I  welcome  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  of 
future,  the  new  order  of  justice  and  solid- 
arity  which   has    already   taken  shape. 

Victor  Marguerilte. 
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Soviet  Encyclopedias 


THE  BIG  SOVIET  ENCYCLOPEDIA   

By  Prof.  O.  Schmidt 
Editor-in-chief  of  the  Big  Soviet  Encyclopedi; 


The  publication  of  eJicyclopedias  has 
repeatedly  marked  the  most  imj)ortant 
'turning  points  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  French  bourgeoisie,  which  in  the 
XVIIIth  century  was  preparing  itself  for 
an    uprising   and   a   struggle   for  power. 


issued  its^most  complete  manifesto  in  the 
form  of  the  famous  "Encyclopedia"  of 
Diderot,  d'Aiembert  and  others.  Diderot's 
^'Encyclopedia"  not  only  covered  the  science 
and  arts  of  his  period.  It  was  to  a  far 
greater  extent  a  militant  organ  proclaim- 
ing and  substantiating  a  new  world 
conception. 

The  enormous  cultural  rise  unparalleled 
in  history  which  came  as  a  consequence  of 
the  socialist  revolution  in  Russia,  produc- 
ed a  passionate  thirst  for  knowledge  oD 
the  part  of  millions  of  people,  who  have 
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risen  from  slavery  and  who  are  now  build 
ing  up  their  own,  new  system  of  State 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  cultura 
progress  of  the  USSR  has  assumed  unheart 
of  proportions.  From  a  complete  elimin 
ation  of  illiteracy  —  the  fetters  that  re 
mained  on  the  feet  of  a  free  people  as  j 
heritage  of  tsarism  —  to  a  tenfold  increase 
in  the  number  of  university  students. 

The  victorious  proletariat,  the  toiler; 
in  towns  and  villages  claimed  knowledge 
Tlie  mastering  of  science  and  technique 
became  one  of  the  most  essential  conditions 
for  the  success  of  socialist  construction. 

However,  this  knowledge  cannot  b( 
simply  and  without  any  criticism  borrow- 
ed from  the  sources  connected  with  tht 
old  culture. 

This  is  combined  in  the  USSR  with  tlit 
grasping  of  the  Marxian-Leninist  theory, 
the  highest  scientific  theory,   embracing  ; 
all  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  human  society. 

One  of  the  many  features  of  the  cultural 
revolution  in  the  USSR  has  been  the  storni>  , 
growth    of   numerous    enc5-clopedias.  Fo- 
reigners justly  regard  this  feature  as  one  | 
of  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  in,  ; 
the  cultural  life  of  the  USSR.  The  ency-  ( 
clopedias  proved  to  be  the  most  conven-  , 
lent  form  of  solving  the  task  set  to  us;|  j 
to   master  the  experience  of  Europe  and  j 
of  America  and  to  refashion  it  so  as  to  j 
give  it  a  uniform  direction  of  a  scientific 
synthesis. 

The  preparation  of  the  Big  Soviet  Ency- 
clopedia began    in  1924   and  its  public- 
ation—  in    1926.   The  success  attending  ] 
this  publication  and  the  manifold  interests 
of  the  readers  led  soon  afterwards  to  a 
differentiation  of  publications:  at  the  pre- 
sent time  there  are  already  appearing  se- 
veral   encyclopedias,    both    of    a  generalj 
and  special  character.   In  order  to  givej  c 
an  idea  of  their  importance  it  is  sufficient'  e 
to  quote  a  few  figures:  in  what  country  ci 
would  it  be  possible  to  publish  a  serious!  ei 
Technical  Encyclopedia  consisting  of  30  vo-  g 
lumes  with  a  circulation  of  30 — 40  thousand!  ai 
copies?    The   Small    Soviet   Encyclopedia!  S( 
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consisling  of  ten  volumes  was  pubiished 
ill  120,000  copies  which  are  all  sold  out. 
A  second  edition  is  now  being  prepared 
consisting  of  several  hundred  thousand 
copies. 

Th^  Big  Soviet  Encyclopedia  was  -the 
parent  of  all  the  other  encyclopedias  (apart 
from  those  mentioned  above,  there  are 
appearing  a  Medical  Encyclopedia  in  25  vo- 
lumes, a  Literary  Encyclopedia  and  an 
Agricultural  one).  It  embraces  all  sciences 
and  tries  not  only  to  give  a  reference,  but 
also  an  authoritative  article,  combining 
theoretical  conclusions  with  the  methodo- 
logy of  their  application. 

When  the  publication  was  first  started 
there  were  not  a  few  sceptics,  who  pro- 
paecied  failure.  Indeed,  the  tsarist  period 
left  us  few  scientists  and  scholars,  and  in 
1924  the  economics  of  the  country  were 
as  yet  going  through  a  period  of  restor- 
ation. 

However,  the  results  justified  the  optim- 
ists. An  editorial  staff  was  set  up, 
which  comprised  several  scholars  of  high 
standing,  such  as  the  historian  M.  N.  Po- 
krovsky,  the  physicist  A.  F.  Yoffe  and 
many  others.  One  of  the  initiators  of  the 
Encyclopedia,  professor  O.  Schmidt,  was 
appointed  Editor-in-chief.  His  substitute 
is  professor  F.  N.  Petrov,  president  of  the 
All-Union  Society  for  Cultural  Relations 
with  Foreign  Countries. 

The  editors  invited  over  1,000  authors 
to  participate  in  the  work.  Moreover  there 
appeared  also  articles  by  foreign  authors. 
Careful  editing  and  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  publication  were  unanimously 
praised  by  numerous  foreign  reviewers. 
Foreigners  value  the  Big  Soviet  Encyclo- 
pedia especially  for  its  detailed  and  re- 
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liable  information  about  the  USSR,  its 
economics,  politics,  culture. 

The  Encyclopedia  must  supply  a  solid 
information  thoroughly  based  on  theory. 
This  causes  its  rather  considerable  dimen- 
sions, although  minor,  obsolete  details 
have  been  carefully  banned.  Without  bind- 
ing itself  at  the  outset  to  any  definite 
number  of  volumes,  the  editors  determined 
the  required  dimensions  by  practical  expe- 
rience. It  turned  out  to  be  65  volumes. 
This  figure  was  clinched  by  the  public- 
ation of  the  last  65th  volume,  which  was 
issued  before  the  time  appointed  for  it. 

For  purposes  of  speeding  up,  the  Ency- 
clopedia will  be  published  "from  both 
ends"  simultaneously.  It  is  proposed  to 
publish  the  whole  of  it  by  1937,  by  tlic 
end  of  the  second  Five- Year  Plan. 

The  23  volumes  which  have  already 
been  published  (1 — 21,  23,  65)  have  already 
become  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
culture  of  the  USSR.  They  have  been 
issued  in  60,000  copies  and  over  120,000  sub- 
scribers have  been  enlisted  including  those 
abroad. 

The  second  edition  of  the  first  volumes 
has  already  become  necessary.  This  we 
are  now  starting.  Thousands  of  letters 
from  our  subscribers  approve  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia and  offer  suggestions  for  its  furth- 
er improvement.  Every  new  volume  shows 
sings  of  such  improvement.  The  number 
of  new  young  authors  taking  part  in  this 
venture  is  ever  on  the  increase,  the  theo- 
ries are  being  worked  out  ever  more  tho- 
roughly and  consistently.  The  features 
of  the  first  Soviet  Encyclopedia  that  has 
ever  been  published  in  the  world  are  com- 
ing out  with  ever  greater  clearness  and 
definitiveness. 


THE  SMALL  SOVIET  ENCYCLOPEDL\  —  

By    N.   M  e  s  h  c  h  e  r  i  a  k  o  v. 
Editor-in-chief  of  the  Small  Soviet  Encyclopedia 


Tlic  demand  in  the  USSR  for  special 
encyclopedias  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon, 
even  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  an 
enormous  interest  is  taken  in  books  in 
general  —  thus,  publications  with  a  circul- 
ation of  10,000  copies  are  being  completely 
sold  out  in  the  course  of  2  or  3  weeks. 

Suffice  it  to  mention  that  even  before 
the  first  volume  of  an  encyclopedia  is 


published,  the  number  of  subscribers  reach- 
es some  scores  of  thousands.  And  this 
in  spite  of  there  being  no  advertising  cam- 
paign. 

In  particular,  the  number  of  subscrib- 
ers to  the  Small  Soviet  Encyclopedia 
during  the  two  and  a  half  years  of  its  pub- 
lication reached  201,200. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  exceptional 
success? 
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The  toilers  of  llic  USSli,  the  active  build- 
ers of  new  life,  are  in  need  of  knowledge 
in  all  its  branches.  It  is  with  great  eagerness 
they  read  the  various  encyclopedias. 

The  editors  of  the  Small  Soviet  Ency- 
clopedia have  received  some  5,000  letters 
from  subscribers.  Very  many  of  them, 
almost  the  majority,  are  writing  that  they 
read  absolutely  everything  contained  in 
the  Encyclopedia, 


The  Small  Soviet  Encyclopedia  repre- 
sents an  altogether  new  type  of  encyclo- 
pedia, unlike  the  former  ones.  Our  Ency- 
clopedia is  adapted  to  the  requirements 
and  the  intelligence  of  workers  and  those 
toilers  who  are  proletarians  or  peasants 
by  descent  (a  great  number  of  office  em- 
ployees, proletarian  students,  etc.),  whereas 
the  subscribers  to  the  old  encyclopedias 
were  either  the  bourgeois  or  the  highly  paid 
strata  of  the  intelligentsia. 

Here  are  the  main  features  which,  dis- 
tinguish the  Small  Soviet  Encyclopedia 
from  the  old  encyclopedias. 

1.  In  the  first  place  it  is  an  encyclopedia 
which  tries  to  shed  liglit  on  ail  subjects, 
which  are  dealt  with,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Marxism-Leninism,  from  the  poi  il 
of  view  of  the  revolutionary  proletariat. 
It  declares  a  ruthless  war  on  the  old  ideo- 
logy. 

2.  The  Eucyclojpedia  turns  its  principal 
attention  to  contemporary  questiolis.  It 
strives  to  dwell  mainly  on  those  events 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  current  life 
of  the   Soviet    Union   and    of  the  entire 


world.  A  great  deal  of  the  material  which 
filled  the  old  encyclopedias  and  had  no 
bearing  on  contemporary  life  is  being 
climiiujted.  Thus,  f.  i.,  the  lincyclopedia 
does  not  contain  articles  on  IJie  old  kings, 
generals,  aristocratic  families,  on  old  auth- 
ors aiul  artists  of  little  importance,  etc. 
Instead  of  this,  articles  are  inserted  on  tiie 
most  prominent  public  men  of  the  past, 
on  great  scholars,  revolutionaries,  present- 
day  politicians,  present-day  institutions 
and  organisations,  etc.  The  Small  Soviet 
Encyclopedia  strives  to  become  a  weapon 
of  socialist  construction  in  general,  and 
of  the  realisation  of  the  Eive-Year  Plan 
in  particular.  Such  are  the  principal  aims 
of  the  editors  of  the  Small  Soviet  Ency- 
clopedia. It  is  impossible  to  create  an  ency- 
clopedia which  would  be  serviceable  for 
all  times.  Therefore  our  editors  wish  to 
make  it  an  encj'clopedia  which  in  the  most 
appropriate  manner  would  helj)  to  under- 
stand the  problems  of  contemporary  life. 

3.  The  articles  cleverly  combine  the 
elements  of  a  reference  book  with  descrip- 
tions of  various  subjects  from  the  angle 
of  Marxism-Leninism. 

4.  Popular  exposition,  but  not  at  tlie 
expense  of  scientific  accuracy.  This  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  task,  but  if  we  arc 
to  judge  by  the  opinions  of  the  readci>. 
it  has  fully  been  achieved.  Now  in  the 
USSR  the  Small  Soviet  Encyclopedia  is 
used  both  by  highly  trained  workers,  sik  h 
as  professors,  writers  etc..  and  also  Ity 
mass  readers,  the  latter  forming  about 
half  of  the  lotal  number  of  subscribers. 

5.  The    enlisting    of   new  contributors. 
The  Small   Soviet  Encyclopedia  tries  toj 
enlist  young  authors;  the   editorial  starfj 
is  also  mainly  drawn  from  among  the  youth.' 

6.  A  close  connection  between  tlie  work 
of   the   Small    Soviet    Encyclopedia  audi 
the  work  of  various  scientific  research  in- 
stitutes.  Questions  which   are  of  special 
importance  in  point  of  principles  are  pre-: 
viously  worked  out  by  the  collectives  oh 
scientific    workers    of    the  corresponding^ 
institutes. 

7.  A  close  contact  witii  the  worker  read' 
ers.  The  editors  of  the  Small  Soviet  En. 
cyclopedia  tried  to  establish  this  conncc 
lion  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  public 
ation.  When  about  two  hundred  specimci 
articles  were  written  on  most  divers  sub 
jects  (natural  science,  politics,  technics 
law,  literature,  medicine,  etc.),  the  edit 
ors  printed  these  articles  in  the  fori 
of  a  special  pamphlet.  Thereupon  with  th 
assistance  of  the  trade-union  organisatioi 
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ol  Moscow  300  workers  ol'  all  kinds  of 
liiules  were  brought  together.  There  were 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  commun- 
ists and  non-party  members.  A  short 
report  on  the  Encyclopedia  was  delivered 
to  them  and  then  this  pamphlet  was  dis- 
tributed to  all  of  them  with  the  request 
to  read  it  through  carefullj'  and  let  us 
know  their  opinion  about  it.  The  workers 
treated  this  task  with  all  seriousness,  and 
in  a  fortnight's  time  brouglit  to  a  new  meet- 
ing whole  copy-books  filled  with  reviews. 
Some  of  them  after  having  read  through 
the  pamphlet  gave  it  to  their  wives  and 
children  and  put  down  their  opinions  as 
well.  Some  of  them  made  speeches  at  the 
meeting  expressing  their  views  on  the 
j)amphlet,  and  these  speeches  were  recorded 
by  stenographers.  The  editorial  staff  was 

1)  resent  at  the  meeting  and  listened  attent- 
ively to  this  critique.  The  material  thus 
obtained  proved  to  be  exceedingly  valuable. 
It  was  carefully  studied  by  the  editor- 
ial staff. 

Moreover,  the  editors  of  the  Small  Soviet 
Encyclopedia,  after  the  first  few  volumes 
were  published,  organised  meetings  of 
subscribers.  These  were  attended  by  work- 
ers, teachers,  librarians,  students,  Red 
Army  men;  occasionally  also  by  profes- 
sors and  writers.  At  these  meetings  were 
discussed  the  latest  volumes  of  the  Small 
Soviet  Encyclopedia.  The  debates  were 
also  stenographed  and  then  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  editors  in  their  current  work. 

Finally,  the  editors  sent  out  a  question- 
naire to  all  the  subscribers  and  some 
5,000  persons  filled  it. 

At  the  present  time  the  first  edition  of 
the  Small  Soviet  Encyclopedia  has  been 
completed.  It  contains  ten  volumes  total- 
ling 4,976  pages.  Thes'e  ten  books  contain 
29,332  articles,  totalling  24,144,800  let- 
ters. Thus  the  average  size  of  an  article 
is  823  letters. 

The  principal  sections  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia are:  1)  Natural  and  exact  sciences, 

2)  Economics,  3)  Geography,  4)  Literature 


and  art  of  the  nations  of  the  USSR, 
a)  Literature  and  art  of  Western  and 
Eastern  countries,  6)  General  tiistory  (pre- 
vious to  the  founding  of  the  First  Interna- 
tional), 7)  The  history  of  the  nations  of 
the  USSR  during  the  same  period,  8)  Mo- 
dern iiistory  and  present-day  politics  of  the 
USSR,  9)  Modern  history  and  the  present- 
day  politics  in  the  "West  and  East,  10)  Law, 
11)  Education,  12)  Ethnography,  13)  Mi- 
litary art,  14)  Medicine,  15)  Technics,  etc. 

In  each  section  there  are  one  or  two 
learned  collaborators  who  do  the  entire 
work  under  the  guidance  of  a  well  known 
specialist.  After  terminating  their  work  and 
having  obtained  the  approval  of  the  editor 
of  their  respective  section,  they  turn  it 
over  to  a  special  department,  which  col- 
lects all  the  articles  (3,000—4,000  in  a  vo- 
lume); hence  the  article  proceeds  to  the 
"Control  Department",  which  checks  fi- 
gures and  facts.  The  article  thus  amended 
goes  then  up  to  the  Editor-in-chi'ef,  who 
introduces  in  it  necessary  amendments 
and  gives  his  sanction  to  its  publication. 
Everyone  who  worked  on  the  article  puts 
his  signature  to  it  and  is  responsible  for 
his  part  of  the  work. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Small  Soviet 
Encyclopedia  appeared  in  the  autumn 
of  1928.  At  the  present  time  it  has  been 
decided  to  start  a  second  edition.  The  size 
of  the  publication  will  be  increased 
approximately  by  25%,  The  editors  are 
particularly  anxious  to  strengthen  their 
permanent  contact  with  the  readers  by 
setting  up  at  the  editorial  offices  a  special 
organ,  charged  with  this  task.  It  is  proposed 
periodically  to  send  the  contributors  of 
the  Encyclopedia  all  over  the  country  in 
order  to  organise  meetings  of  subscribers 
so  as  to  find  out  the  opinion  entertained 
by  the  readers  about  the  Encyclopedia, 
and  subsequently  to  take  into  account  their 
advice  and  wishes. 

The  editors  hope  that  the  second  edi- 
tion will  have  400 — 500  thousand  sub- 
scribers. 
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Published  by  the  Chess  Section  of  VOKS  (editor  —  M.  BarulinJ 


PROBLEM  No.  5 

B  o  g  0  s  1  0  \' s  k  y 

(First  prize  at  the  compelilion  of  prohlciii- 
ists,  of  the  Central   BJack-Earth  Region) 


b   c   d    e    f    g  .h 


Mat  in  two  moves. 

White:  Kdl;  Qb7;  Rab,  c8;  Ba4;  Sc4, 
g6;  p.  d7,  f5,  h5,  h7  (11). 

Black:  Kf7;  Qd8;  Re6;  Bb6,  e8;  p.  a7, 
e5,  f6,  g7  (9). 

NEW  BOOKS  ON  CHESS  COMPOSITION 

Recently  two  new  books  on  chess  have 
been  published  in  the  Soviet  Union,  one 
"How  to  Make  up  Chess  Problems"  by 
L,  Issaev  and  the  other  by  A.  Gulayev 
"How  to  Solve  Chess  Problems".  Both 
Writers  are  well  known  problem-makers 
and  so  th.eir  work  has  attracted  great  in- 
terest among  chess  players. 

The  complete  absence  of  any  literature 
on  the  subject  greatly  added  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  task.  Nevertheless  the 
authors  tackled  this  problem  quite  satis- 
factorily. L.  Issaev's  book  while  being 
popularly  written  is  nevertheless  free  from 
over  simplification.  Both  his  terminology 
and  his  formulations  are  very  clear.  The 
author  not  only  acquaints  the  reader  with 
the  methods  and  technique  of  chess  com- 
position, but  also  gives  the  most  varied 
practical  directions  for  making  up  new 
problems.  He  raises  a  number  of  questions 
of  principle,  chiefly  concerning  the  relation 
between  chess  problems  and  actual  games. 


Gulayev's  book  "How  to  Solve  Chess 
Problems"  is  no  less  interesting.  As  has 
l)een  said,  tliis  subject  presented  ver\ 
great  difficulties  and  it  lias  not  Iiilherto 
been  satisfactorily  treated  in  books.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  universal  method  of  quick- 
ly solving  any  jjroblem,  nor  can  there 
be  any  such  metliod.  However,  in  every 
problem  one  can  show  what  are  the  most 
promising  points  of  attack.  The  book  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  a  classification 
and  description  of  sucli  points  of  attack 
and  the  different  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  working  out  the  problem.  The  author 
in  estimating  the  value  of  the  problem  whicli 
has  been  Solved  first  considers  its  artistic 
and  intellectual  merits.  Gulayev,  like  the 
above-mentioned  author,  makes  a  number 
of  contentions  very  characteristic  of  So- 
viet problemists.  "For  a  long  time  the  idea 
was  current",  he  writes,  "that  the  purpose 
of  chess  problems  was  to  give  you  some- 
thing to  rack  your  brains  over,  so  that  they 
were  generally  more  like  a  rebus  or  puzzle 
than  any  thing  else.  However,  now  the  first 
requisite  of  a  chess  problem  is  not  that  it 
should  be  difficult."  The  author  tries  ra- 
ther to  include  in  his  problem  any  combin- 
ations and  ideas  which  occur  to  him  as  in- 
teresting. 

Difficulty  in  a  problem  is  not  made  an 
end  in  itself  but  is  regarded  merely  as  tlie 
outward  form  or  elaboration  of  the  scheme 
of  combinations.  If  the  combinations  are 
not  in  themselves  interesting  and  out  of 
the  ordinary  they  cannot  be  said  to  make 
up  a  problem.  They  are  then  nothing  moie 
than  a  possible  situation  in  an  actual  game. 

The  book  tries  to  help  the  chess  player 
to  take  as  little  time  as  possible  in  solving 
the  problems  and  at  the  same  time  to  un- 
derstand its  combinations,  and  the  ide» 
underlying  them,  as  this  is  more  important 
than  the  actual  solution.  A  problem  without 
any  idea  is  not  a  problem,  and  a  person 
who  has  found  the  answer  to  a  probleni 
without  understanding  the  id'ea  has  not 
really  solved  it . 

Gulayev  tries  throughout  his  book  to 
train  the  chess  player  in  the  most  inter- 
esting manner  to  study  the  problem  and 
not  merely   to   solve  it. 

Both  books   are  undoubtedly  valuable 
additions  to  the  literature  on  'chess  not ' 
only  in  the  Soviet  Union  but  also  abroad. 
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ACADEMICIAN  KELLER  ON  SCIENTIFIC  WORK  IN  THE  USSR 


(From  his  speech  at  the  IXth  Congress  of  trade-unions) 


Before  me  is  the  difficult  task  of  telling 
briefly  of  the  reconstruction  which  is  now 
taking  place  in  Soviet  science  and  the 
steps  that  are  being  taken  in  this  field  in 
order  to  attain  our  great  common  goal 
of  building  a  classless  communist  society. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR 
at  the  present  time  has  become  an  Academy 
of  Science  and  Engineering.  Only  recently, 
in  March,  thirteen  new  and  unusual  mem- 
bers were  elected,  the  type  of  which  had 
never  before  belonged  to  the  Academy. 
Who  are  these  new  members?  They  are 
building-engineers,  experts  in  energetics, 
metallurgy  and  electrical  engineering.  It 
is  the  first  time  that  science  and  technics, 
scholars  and  builders  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  to  the  very  headquarters  of  scientific 
work.  These  new  academicians  are  people 
of  a  new  order  who  have  come  to  the  heights 
of  theory  from  practical  everyday  work. 
They  were  nurtured  and  brought  up  to  be 
the  present  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  by  the  tremendous  work  of  social- 
ist   construction  going  on  in  the  USSR. 

This  summer  groups  of  academicians 
will  go  out  to  Sverdlovsk,  Novosibirsk, 
Magnitogorsk,  Kuzbass  and  other  giants 
of  industry  with  the  purpose  of  bringing 
science  closer  to  socialist  production.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  will  emerge  out  of 
its  thick  high  walls  on  Vassilyev  Island 
at  Leningrad  and  go  out  to  the  broad 
field  of  socialist  construction  organising 
its  scientific  centres  all  over  the  country, 
in  the  Far  East,  Middle  Asia,  in  the  Cau- 
casus, etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing 
into  this  work  the  local  scientific  forces. 

But  the  Academy  of  Sciences  is  only 
a  small,  although  important  section  of 
our  scientific  front.  The  50,000  scientists 
we  have  in  our  ranks  are  now  taking  a  big 
step  forward.  Good  organisation,  business 
accounting  methods,  the  same  approach 
to  scientific  activity  as  to  production 
based  upon  the  six  directions  of  Stalin, 
methods  of  socialist  competition  and  shock- 
brigade  work,  are  not  mere  theory  but 
they  are  being  actually  applied  in  all 
our  scientific  work.  The  Soviet  scientists 
are  now  completely  changing  their  outlook, 
a  fact  which  is  especially  important  at 
the  moment  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
problems   of  the  second   Fivc-Year  Plan. 


The  liberation  of  scientific  workers  from 
the  influence  of  bourgeois  scientists  is 
now  taking  place.  The  rich  scientific 
inheritance  of  the  past  is  now  being  smelted 
in  the  flames  of  the  Marxian-Leninist 
methodology. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  is  (I  have 
experienced  it  myself)  that  we,  the  grey- 
haired  scientists,  are  rapidly  undergoing 
a  great  change.  It  is  a  common  occurrence 
that  going  over  the  things  we  have  written 
two  years  ago,  it  seems  as  though  another 
person  had  written  them. 

But  much  has  to  be  done  yet.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  youth  of  today  to  understand 
what  harmful  and  poisonous  rubbish  was 
crammed  down  our  throats  under  the 
old  regime.  There  is  much  that  is  rusty 
in  us  and  of  this  we  must  free  ourselves 
so  that  our  thoughts  may  Scintillate  and 
cut  like  steel  to  be  fitting  instruments 
for  the  great  work  of  socialist  construction. 

Millions  of  people  have  recently  liquid- 
ated their  illiteracy  and  now  they  desire 
to  master  science  and  learn  engineering. 
I  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  of  what  the 
scientific  workers  are  undertaking  for  the 
fulfilment  of  this  extremely  difficult 
task. 

Scholars  of  all  nationalities  and  gener- 
ations, from  the  young  aspirant  to  the  grey- 
haired  professor,  give  all  their  energy 
and  knowledge  and  are  ready  to  give 
their  very  life  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
human  civilisation,  a  civilisation  of  scient- 
ific socialism  of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin, 
Stalin,  for  the  formation  of  a  classless 
communist  society,  for  the  creation  of 
a  new  world  of  joyous  labour  and  a  tre- 
mendous life-transforming  development  of 
science. 

We  are  not  merely  the  scientists  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  we  are  most  of  us  real 
Soviet  scientists.  With  all  the  powers 
of  science  and  with  our  life  itself  we  are 
ready  to  defend  our  Soviet  Union,  the 
fatherland  of  the  world  proletariat,  against 
all  attacks  of  capitalism.  To  this  we  chal- 
lenge the  scientists  abroad. 

The  success  of  the  second  Five- Year 
Plan  and  its  defence  against  attacks  and 
aggression  is  foi*  the  Soviet  scientists 
a  matter  of  honour,  glory,  and  heroic 
achievement. 
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Men  and  Women  of  the  USSR 


A  SEAL  LIFE 


They  were  four  foreigners  who  had  come 
on  a  rainy  day  to  visit  the  well  known 
grain  State  farm  "Giant"  situated  in  the 
Northern  Caucasus.  A  Czechoslovakian 
journalist,  a  Pole,  an  engineer  from  New- 
York,  and  the  fourth  —  an  agronomist 
from  Buenos-Aires,  the  country  of  wheat 
and  corn. 

The  guests  expressed  great  admiration 
for  the  land  of  the  Soviets.  Their  smiles 
found  response  in  Yakov  Fedorovich  Bo- 
gomolkin  1,  the  director  of  the  "Giant". 
The  director  was  surprisingly  young.  His 
grey-blue  eyes  flashed  with  life  and  youth- 
ful enthusiasm,  his  brow  vas  pure  and  clear. 

The  conversation  became  more  and  more 
lively.  Presently  the  director  noticed  a 
certain  embarrassment  in  the  guests  as 
they  put  up  certain  questions.  He  smiled 
speaking  to  the  interpreter: 

"Tell  them  that  I  will  answer  all 
questions." 

The  agronomist  received  a  brilliant  and 
thorough  explanation  of  how  maize  is 
grown  in  the  Soviet  Union.  There  was 
a  moment  in  the  conversation  when  the 
Buenos-Aires  guest  with  undisguised  amaze- 
ment gazed  upon  Bogomolkin. 

"Tell  me  something  about  yourself",  he 
said.  "How  did  you  become  a  director?" 

In  the  same  clear,  unhesitating  way 
in  which  he  had  talked  about  wheat, 
combines,  and  automobiles,  Bogomolkin 
answered: 

"My  biography  is  very  brief:  I  first 
worked  in  a  factory,  then  I  was  in  the 
army  for  a  time.  After  that  I  started  stu- 
dying. And  now  as  you  see  I  am  a  director." 

This  was  all  that  Bogomolkin  said  about 
himself. 

But  who  is  he  really,  this  manager  o! 
the  world's  biggest  granary? 

* 

For  many  centuries  in  the  ragged,  po- 
verty-stricken Russia  of  the  tsar  bread 
was  produced  at  the  sweat  of  the  peasant's 
brow. 

1  At  present  Bogomolkin  is  the  director 
of  a  large  State  farm  in  the  Soviet  Far  East. 
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Before  the  people  who  had  come  unto 
the  fields  after  the  revolution  lay  the 
task  of  changing  the  face  of  the  steppes. 

The  wild  feather-grass  of  the  steppes 
had  to  give  place  to  wheat.  Yakov  Fedo- 
rovich Bogomolkin  was  one  of  those  who 
went  to  the  wild,  desert  steppes  in  order 
to  create  grain  factories  there.  He  was 
sent  to  Biisk,  to  the  Altay  steppe  whith 
was  destined  within  a  short  time  to  rust'e 
with  wheat. 

96,000  hectares  of  land  were  marked 
out  for  the  future  State  farm.  On  a  short 
winter  day  a  site  was  selected  for  tlie 
headquarters   of  the  State  farm. 

Bogomolkin  ordered  the  selected  spot 
to  be  marked  with  a  stake.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Biisk  grain  factory. 

In  the  wild  steppe  the  first  buildings 
of  the  future  town  arose.  And  in  the  spring, 
when  the  full  waters  of  the  river  Bia  began 
to  roar,  69  tractors  turned  up  the  surface 
of  the  land  and  for  the  first  time  into  the 
hitherto  barren  soil  grain  was  planted. 
Behind  this  simple  but  marvellous  fact 
lied  super-human  effort.  A  great  number 
of  questions  and  problems  had  been  prob- 
ed into  and  solved.  There  had  been  sleep- 
less nights,  worries  and  victories.  A  town 
in  the  steppe  cannot  be  easily  built... 

Labourers  formerly  employed  on  priv- 
ate farms,  people  from  Siberia,  that  Ca- 
nada and  Klondike  of  the  Soviet  land, 
Oirots  and  Kirghizes,  all  came  to  the 
Biisk  State  farm. 

It  was  necessary  to  weld  this  varied- 
tongued,  motley  avalanche  of  people,  to 
unite  and  consolidate  them,  to  inspire 
them  with  enthusiasm  for  the  construc- 
tion. 

Bogomolkin  knew  each  worker  perso- 
nally. He  became  very  close  and  friendly 
with  them.  "With  his  own  work  he  set  an 
example  for  the  new  attitude  toward  labour. 
Whenever  the  Oirot  had  difficulties  with  the 
tractor,  Bogomolkin  himself  would  sit 
at  the  wheel  and  explain  to  the  tractorist 
how  the  thing  worked  until  the  high  cheek- 
I)oned  face  of  the  Oirot  would  break  out 
into  a  smile  of  joy  to  show  that  he  under- 
stood. 
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In  the  spring  upon  the  low  slopes  of 
the  Altay  Mountains  thousands  of  labour- 
ers who  have  been  taught  shock-brigade 
work  created  a  grain  factor}'. 

Tractors  throbbed  in  the  Altay  steppe. 
Buildings  swiftly  arose.  The  population 
took  special  pains  in  building  the  electric 
station  which  was  to  dissipate  the  sinister 
dark. 

The  harvest  plan  was  exceeded.  Each 
hectar  yielded  15  centners  of  best  quality 
wheat.  The  State  farm  received  a  tractor 
station  as  a  prize. 

Bogomolkin  took  his  plans  for  the  second 
year  to  Moscow.  But  they  would  not  let 
him  return  to  Biisk.  On  January  16,  1930, 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  grain 
State  farm  "Giant". 

This  is  what  Bogomolkin  tells  us  of  the 
spring  of  1930:  "The  appointed  task  be- 
fore the  'Giant'  to  plant  80,000  hectares 
of  land  in  8  days,  including  the  work  ne- 
cessary just  before  sowing,  was  a  task 
unprecedented  in  the  world  history  of 
agriculture." 

Not  for  a  second  did  Bogomolkin  forget 
that  only  a  proper  attitude  toward  labour, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  workers  could 
bring  victory  and  set  a  world  record  in 
sowing. 

One  can  get  an  idea  of  how  great  was 
the  actual  part  taken  by  the  workers  in 
the  life  of  the  State  farm  from  the  eloquent 
fact  that  out  of  283  suggestions  for  spring 
made  by  the  workers  211  were  accepted 
and  put  in  practice. 

Everybody  at  the  "Giant"  knows  the 
director's  capacity  for  spending  sleepless 
nights  In  tireless  and  persistent  work. 


The  steppe  hummed.  It  twinkled  with 
lights.  From  the  top  of  a  small  hill  an 
unforgettable  picture  was  unfolded.  In 
a  sea  of  darkness  large  brightly  gleaming 
lights  of  the  tractors  moved  like  wandering 
stars.  This  was  the  night  shift  of  the 
grain  producing  department  of  the  grain 
factory. 

This  was  heroism  — -  everyday  heroism, 
often  unnoticed,  but  always  felt  in  the 
general  enthusiasm  and  the  upward  surge 
of  the  workers. 

Paul  Semilyakin,  former  editor  of  the 
State  farm  news-sheet  "The  Giant",  worked 
with  Bogomolkin  during  the  most  intens- 
ive and  difficult  days. 

"In  Bogomolkin",  says  Semilyakin,  "were 
combined  the  best  traits  of  a  bolshevik  — 
an  ability  to  rise  to  any  difficult  occasion, 
an  unwavering  confidence  in  ultimate  vic- 
tory, the  uncompromising  political  atti- 
tude, the  hardihood  of  a  Leninist  and  a 
close  affinity  to  the  masses.  I  don't  like 
high-flown  words,  but  about  Bogomolkin 
I  can  say  that  he  is  an  enthusiast." 

In  July  1931  M.  Kalinin  visited  the 
"Giant". 

In  his  speech  addressed  to  an  audience 
of  thousands  of  workers  of  the  "Giant"  the 
chairman  of  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee  said   amongst    other  things: 

"A  few  years  ago  J.  Stalin  suggested 
the  organisation  of  a  number  of  large 
grain  farms  which  in  five  years  would 
yield  1,6  million  tons  of  bread  for  the 
market.  Many  specialists  maintained  that 
this  task  was  impracticable,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  organise  a  number  of 
large  farms  simultaneously. 


Tractors  in  the  field  of  the  State  farm  "Giant" 
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A  woman  tractor-opr ralor  in 
the  State  farm  "Giant" 


Why  were  the  specialists  mistaken?  Be- 
cause they  did  not  take  into  consideration 
the  tremendous  efforts,  the  initiative  and 
the  unflinching  determination  of  the 
masses.  In  the  course  of  work  cadres  were 
formed.  Bogomolkin,  the  director  of  the 
"Giant",  is  a  member  of  the  proletariat 
and  a  former  hired  farm  hand.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  organisers.  A  former  shepherd 
now  manages  one  of  the  largest  farms 
in  the  world." 

In  speaking  of  the  achievements  of  the 
**Giant"  Bogomolkin  invariably  empha- 
sised: "All  this  was  only  made  possible 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  workers  and  the 


unanimous  assistance  of  the  social  organ- 
isations." 

Then,  as  an  afterthought,  he  added: 
*'I  had  many  difficulties,  but  I  never  lost 
heart.  I  found  support  in  the  unyielding 
will  of  the  masses  engaged  in  building  so- 
cialism. At  all  times  I  felt  as  one  of  them 
and  knew  that  in  times  of  trying  difficul- 
ties I  could  turn  to  them  for  help.  And 
so  long  as  I  work  with  the  Party  and  v.nder 
its  control,  with  the  support  of  the  work 
masses,  difficulties  holding  no  terror 
for  me." 

Thus  the  bolshevik  Bogomolkin  follows 
in  his  activity  Stalin's  style  of  work. 


SHE  WILL  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER 


From  the  age  of  12  Olia  drudged  in  the 
village  Yartsevo.  In  squalid  stuff\'  peasant 
huts  she  looked  after  small  children.  Later 
on  she  worked  at  a  sugar  refinery  somewhere 
in  Podolia. 

In  1929  Olia  came  to  the  Dnieprostroy, 
where  she  found  work  as  an  unskilled 
labourer. 

For  some  time  Olia  worked  in  the  bar- 
racks as  a  char-woman,  but  this  kind 
of  work  however  soon  become  a  burden. 
She  decided  to  leave  the  place  and  seek 
happiness  elsewhere.  On  the  eve  of  her 
departure  she  went  to  say  farewell  to  the 
river  Dniepr. 

That  was  in  1929.  The  building  of  the 
dam  had  only  then  begun.  Night  came  on. 
Thousands  of  lights  shone  upon  the  con- 
struction. Loaded  with  stones  the  dumpcars 
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roared.  The  locomotives  whistled,  the  si- 
rens wept.  The  dam  was  teeming  willi 
life. 

She  crossed  the  dam.  Below  she  saw  the 
dark  Dniepr  grujubling  with  indignation, 
licking  furiously  the  wooden  struts  of  the 
dam. 

She  saw  a  carpenter  fearlessly  walking 
across  a  tottering  plank;  she  saw  an  elec- 
trician installing  wires  almost  right  in 
the  river.  She  came  back  to  the  bank  and 
went  to  the  factory-kitchen  to  have  some 
tea.  Then  again  she  wandered  aimlessly 
by  the  river.  Her  decision  of  going  away 
began  to  waver. 

The  next  day  Olia  went  to  the  manage- 
ment's office  and  declared  that  she  wished 
to  work  at  the  construction.  Olia  now 
became  a  concrete-layer.  Five  months  she 
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did  the  work.  She  was  one  of  the  best,  her 
name  was  in  the  wall  newspaper  and  also 
on  the  "Red  Board". 

At  that  time  there  were  over  30,000 
workers  on  the  Dnieprostroy.  A  hundred  of 
these  received  guilds  for  their  shock  work. 
Olia  was  among  the  honoured,  and  soon 
afterwards  she  was  promoted  to  the  post 
of  mechanic's  assistant.  In  earlier  day, 
besides  her  drudging,  Olia  knew  nothing 
and  when  she  first  came  to  the  Dniepro- 
stroj'  she  was  only  fit  to  be  a  char-woman, 
and  now  she  was  entrusted  with  a  com- 
pressor! 

All  the  winter  of  1930  Olia  worked  as 
a  mechanic's  assistant. 

In  1931  during  the  elections  to  the 
trade-union  organisations,  Olia  was  pro- 
moted by  her  fellow-workers  as  a  member 


of  the  District  Committee  of  Builders' 
Union. 

You  can  see  her  there  sitting  at  a  big 
table,  with  curly  hair  looking  so  youth- 
ful. Her  brown  eyes  are  serious.  She  re- 
ceives visitors,  settles  disputes,  gives  in- 
structions. 

Three  years  ago  when  she  came  to  the 
Dnieprostroy  she  could  only  do  the  rough 
unskilled  work.  And  so  she  entered  the 
new  life  on  one  of  the  biggest  constructions 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  she  Is  entrusted  with  a  responsible 
trade-union  work  among  55,000  building 
workers.  She  is  preparing  herself  to  enter 
the  3rd  year  of  the  workers'  faculty  in 
cxier  to  enter  later  on  the  Highest  Tech- 
nical School.  In  about  5 — 6  years  Olia  will 
become  an  engineer-constructor. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  SHOCK  WORKER  AKHMETOV 


Saidulla  Akhmetov,  a  Chechen,  a  worker 
of  the  boring  No.  27,123,  is  standing 
before  the  editor  of  "The  Voice  of  Towers", 
a  newspaper  published  at  the  oil-fields 
in  Grozny. 

In  his  hands  he  is  holding  a  number 
of  the  illustrated  German  magazine  "AIZ". 
The  magazine  is  opened  on  the  page  with 
a  picture  of  the  house  inhabited  by  Philip- 
pov,  a  Moscow  worker. 

"Look  here,  says  Akhmetov,  now  the 
whole  woild  knows  about  the  life  of  the 
shock  worker  Philippov  and  his  fan^i^y. 


By  B.  Y  a  g  1  i  n 

But  may  be  among  those  who  read  this 
magazine,  there  are  some  who  think: 
'Well  it  goes  without  saying,  that  the 
Moscow  worker  lives  in  good  conditions 
but  what  about  those  who  work  in  mines, 
plants,  borings  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
they  certainly  live  in  miserable  huts  and 
starve'.  So  I  decided  to  tell  them  about 
my  own  life.  You  take  this  letter  I  have 
written  and  send  it  to  a  newspaper,  so 
that  they  could  read  it  abroad  and  know 
how  the  workers  live  at  the  oil-fields  of 
the  Soviet  Union." 
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When  a  small  boy  I  was  a  shepherd  in 
Urus-Martan.  Poor  and  an  orphan,  I  could 
only  be  a  drudge  in  our  village.  I  had  not 
got  even  the  most  wretched  hut.  I  lived 
where  I  worked,  and  when  the  work  was 
over,  my  lodging  for  the  night  was  also 
lost. 

For  my  work  I  got  very  little  money. 
Often  I  had  to  work  only  for  food.  It  was 
very  hard.  So  when  I  had  grown  up  a  little, 
I  went  to  the  oil-fields.  But  life  did  not 
become  easier.  My  working  day  lasted 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  I  was  paid  7  rubles 
a  month.  This  was  hardly  enough  for  food. 
And  I  had  neither  clothes  nor  shoes.  I  was 
barefoot  and  in  rags,  when  in  a  month 
I  returned  to  the  village.  I  could  not 
remain  at  the  oil-fields  anymore.  And 
again  I  began  my  wanderings  from  one 
rich  Chechen's  hut  to  another.  Here  I 
helped  in  the  field,  there  I  looked  after 
the  herd.  That  was  called  life.  There  was  no 
other.  And  the  mullah  used  to  tell  me: 
"Allah  will  reward  you  with  eternal  bliss. 
Be  wise  and  do  not  deplore  your  fate." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Revolution. 
And  in  1924  I  came  again  from  Urus- 
Martan  to  the  town.  The  Chechen  Labour 
Exchange  sent  me  to  the  "New  Oil-Fields". 

"Are  you  sent  here  for  work?"  —  they 
asked  me  there.  —  "Very  well.  Here  is  a 
note,  go  and  get  yourself  boots  and  an 
overall,  and  here  is  the  number  of  your 
bed  in  the  barracks." 

So  I  started  to  work,  as  an  unskilled 
worker.  This  was  the  only  kind  of  work 
I  was  able  to  do.  I  worked,  I  tried  to  learn, 
I  questioned,  I  got  explanations.  I  began  to 
understand  the  production  better  and  better. 

Soon  I  was  given  a  more  responsible  job, 
and  after  a  year  I  got  a  regular  speciality. 
I  was  sent  as  a  student  to  the  courses  at 


Grozny.  A  Chechen's  hut  in  the  "Old  Oil-Fields' 


Grozny.  Workers'  house  in  the  *'New 
Oil-Fields" 


which  mechanics  for  boring  operations 
were  trained.  I  was  not  the  only  Chechen 
at  the  courses.  Brothers  Rasaiev,  Khadji- 
Muradov,  Baidayev,  Khezriev  and  others 
attended  them  together  with  me. 

We  had  a  course  on  Latin  alphabet, 
courses  on  physics,  mathematics,  drawing, 
boring  operations.  The  studies  lasted  three 
months  and  after  the  final  examinations 
I  received  the  diploma  of  a  mechanic  of 
boring  operations,  which  is 
one  of  the  leading  professions 
in  the  oil-fields. 

Then  I  started  my  inde- 
pendent work.  I  remember  when 
I  first  took  my  place  at  the 
motor.  The  day  was  blue  as  a 
turquoise  shining  on  the  handle 
of  a  dagger,  and  the  newly 
squared  wood  of  the  tower 
smelt  of  the  sun.  The  briga- 
dier showed  me  my  place  and 
I  pressed  the  handle.  The 
motor  began  to  drone  like 
wind  in  the  mountains.  The 
hand  of  the  manometer  winked 
at   me  and   began   to  go  up. 
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The  clay  solution  splashed  and  the  chisel 
went  screwing  into  the  ground.  The  tower 
was  trembling,  its  floor  was  shaking  under 
my  feet,  but  I  felt  a  great  joy,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  wood  of  the  tower  was. 
singing. 

Going  home  that  evening,  I  felt  very 
proud. 

Later,  when  days,  weeks,  months  had 
passed,  I  grew  quite  familiar  with  my 
work,  but  this  feeling  of  pride  remained. 

Together  with  other  workers,  I  declared 
myself  a  shock  worker.  Our  boring  completed 
its  plan  ahead  of  scheduled  time. 

* 

Together  with  my  wife  Zellmat  and  two 
little  sons,  I  live  In  a  new  white  two  storey 
house  at  the  "New  Oil-Fields".  "We  occupy 
an  apartment  of  two  large  light  rooms 
with  a  kitchen,  we  have  gas  and  electri- 
city. 

When  I  first  came  to  work  here,  I  did 
not  earn  much  —  50 — -60  rubles.  Now  I  get 
more  than  200  rubles  a  month  and  free 
lodgings.  The  greater  part  of  my  money 


is  spent  on  food  and  clothes,  the  rest  goes 
for  cultural  needs. 

On  evenings,  after  work  I  read  the  news- 
paper "Serlo"  (which  means  "Star"  in 
Chechen)  and  then  we  usually  go  to  the 
Palace  of  Culture,  to  see  a  moving  picture 
or  a  performance.  "We  have  a  very  good 
club. 

My  children  are  yet  very  young  (one 
is  5  year  old  and  the  other  only  1  year 
old).  But  the  eldest  will  soon  go  to  school. 
I  would  like  them  to  be  engineers  and  they 
will    be  engineers. 

Have  I  not  a  right  to  be  proud  of  my 
life  and  of  my  work? 

I  did  not  have  even  a  miserable  hut, 
now  I  live  in  a  two  storey  stone  house. 

I  knew  only  how  to  look  after  a  herd 
of  sheep.  Now  I  control  most  complicated 
mechanisms.  I  can  start  a  motor  and 
I  can  stop  it. 

I  feel  every  movement  of  an  American 
boring  machine  which  is  entrusted  to  me. 

And  I  am  proud  of  that,  as  in  old  time 
I  would  have  been  proud  of  a  beautiful 
horse  or  of  a  richly  embroidered  Circassian 
coat. 


ONE  OF  OURS 


Cossack  whips  and  factory  whistles  — 
the  most  vivid  impressions  of  his  childhood. 
Whistles  floating  through  the  peaceful 
streets  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  —  fading 
out  into  the  limitless  Don  plains... 

Swiftly  passed  the  brief,  joyous  days 
of  1905.  The  heavy  pressure  of  the  auto- 
cratic government  became  still  heavier. 
The  Cossack  whip  threatened.  Smiles  of 
joy  vanished  from  the  tired,  gloomy 
face  of  Taras  Rogalin,  locksmith  at  the 
Novocherkassk  depot. 

Hopes  for  the  future  of  his  sons  and  their 
education  were  frustrated  and  it  became 
necessary  to  seek  for  them  employment 
anywhere  in  order  to  make  a  living. 

This  was  the  background  of  Nicholas 
Rogatin's  life,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
locksmith  Taras.  Nicholas  was  born 
in  1903. 

He  started  his  working  career  at  13, 
as  an  iron  worker's  assistant.  His  adolesc- 
ence passed  in  a  smoky  workshop.  How 
well  he  remembered  the  exhausting  work, 
the  war,  conversations  about  the  war  and 
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the  iron  discipline  in  the  shops  and  on 
the  railway. 

One  of  his  brightest  joys  has  always 
been  singing.  Nicholas  sang  in  his  work- 
shop, on  the  street,  and  in  the  evening 
with  the  boys.  He  sang  on  the  locomotive 
where  he  was  now  employed  as  the  engine 
driver's  assistant. 

The  furnaces  are  alight  with  a  blazing 
fire — the  powerful  "Compound"  climbs 
up  hill  and  then  slowly  descends  —  the 
engine  is  in  order,  an  accustomed  ear 
catches  the  steady  rumble  of  the  turning 
wheels  as  they  crush  the  rails  underneath.,. 

HowN  good  it  is  to  put  one's  head  out 
of  the  window  and  test  the  power  of  one's 
voice  against  the  roar  of  the  wheels  and 
the    wind    beating    against    one's  face,,. 

Then  the  revolution  came  bringing  new 
songs.  But  they  abruptly  ended  when  the 
White  Guards  swept  the  Don  and  crushed 
the  Soviet  Government.  The  older  brother 
"Vladimir  Rogatin  joined  the  Red  Guard. 
His  brow  wrathfully  puckered,  Nicholas 
now  sang  different  songs. 
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From  this  epoch  came  the  passionate 
notes  of  protest  and  unswerving  determin- 
ation ringing  in  the  voice  of  the  former 
iron  worker's  assistant,  who  has  now 
become  singer  laureate  of  tlie  Rome  Mu- 
sical Academy. 

The  real  life  of  Nicholas  Rogatin,  as  that 
of  millions  of  Rogatins,  began  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Soviet  power. 

At  first  he  was  a  student  of  the  Voronezh 
railway  workers'  education  courses,  then 
became  a  Red  jArmy  soldier,  then  worked 
on  a  propaganda  train  in  the  North 
Caucasus. 

Upon  one  sunny  languid  day  when  bronze- 
yellow  corn  rustled  in  tlie  steppes,  and 
somewhere  on  the  right  machine-guns  bark- 
ed, the  futur-  pride  of  Soviet  vocal  art, 
Nicholas  Rogatin,  was  advancing  with 
his  comrades  in  extended  order  upon 
the  enemy  hidden  at  some  distance  ahead 
by  the  river,  which  glittered  like  steel 
under  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  haunting  memory  of  that  day... 
A  scar  on  his  foot  to  keep  that  memory  fresh. 

In  1922  the  Novocherkassk  social  organ- 
isations sent  Nicholas  Rogatin  to  study 
in  the  Moscow  Conservatory. 

In  1926  he  was  sent  to  Italy  to  finish 
his  musical  education,  and  many  bright 
hopes  accompanied  him  on  his  journey. 

Nicholas  Rogatin  justified  the  hopes 
reposed   on    him  when,  as  Nice  Rogatin, 


he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Rome 
Musical  Academy.  However,  the  justific- 
ation was  not  in  that  distinction  alone. 
It  lay  in  the  fact  that  this  son  of  the  work- 
ing class,  having  mastered  the  musical 
lore  of  the  old  world,  never  for  a  moment 
ceased  to  be  the  son  of  his  class  and  never 
for  a  moment  hesitated  as  to  his  future 
actions. 

In  1928  Nicholas  Rogatin  returned  from 
Italy  to  embark  upon  his  artistic  career. 
Competent  critics  have  repeatedly  spoken 
of  the  softness  of  tone  of  his  pleasing  ba- 
ritone-bass, his  clearness  of  diction,  his 
marvellous  pianissimo  effects,  the  original 
and  fresh  treatment  of  his  work  as  well 
as  an  attractive  delivery,  ami  his  lyric 
tone. 

But  Rogatin  did  not  rest  upon  his 
laurels. 

His  discipline  and  the  firmness  and  grit 
of  his  class  prompted  his  decision  to  pursue 
further  and  more  difficult  study.  As  a 
result  of  this  decision  he  entered  the  Great 
Academic  Theater  in  Moscow. 

The  response  of  workers  and  employees 
of  the  Donbass  and  Transcaucasus,  Grozny 
and  the  Urals,  Siberia  and  the  Far  East, 
his  native  Novocherkassk  and  Rostov- 
on-Don  —  the  response  is  one:  "Ours, 
wholly  ours  is  this  singer  and  his  genius 
is  an  active  element  in  the  socialist  con- 
struction of  our  Union." 


THE  NAME  OF  LENIN  IS  OUR  BANNER   

A  letter  of  David  Babayev— the  member  of  a  collective  farm  in  Uzbekistan 


I  am  a  member  of  the  Faizulla  Kliodjaiev 
collective  farm  in  Uzbekistan.  In  1913 
I  was  dru(iging  in  my  village.  Everyone 
knows  what  the  life  of  a  drudge  is.  I  did 
not  earn  enough  to  keep  my  wife  and  my 
two  daughters  from  starvation;  very  often 
we  had  nothing  to  eat  for  a  whole  day. 
I  remember  how  I  was  working  6  months 
for  the  aksakal  ^  Alini  Bey  in  the  village 
Kaunchi,  getting  3  small  loafs  a  day. 

At  the  time  of  the  Soviet  agrarian  re- 
form, I  was  given  3  hectares  of  land,  that 
formerly  belonged  to  rich  landowners, 
a  horse  and  120  rubles  to  provide  myself 
with  the  necessary  equipment.  And  so 
I  started  to  work  on  my  land  cultivating 

Boss,  kulak  in  Uzb  k  language. 


chiefly  cotton.  I  concluded  a  contract 
with  the  government  and  I  gave  all  my 
cotton  to  the  State. 

My  life  was  utterly  changed.  I  built 
a  clay  hut  and  got  a  few  things  neccssar> 
to  carry  on  the  work. 

But  farm  work  was  very  difficult,  as  we 
lacked  hands. 

We  were  four  in  my  family,  but  only 
I  could  work.  So  a  portion  of  the  land  re- 
mained unsown. 

Therefore,  in  1931  I  entered  a  collective 
farm,  which  at  that  time  was  being  organised 
in  our  village. 

Even  the  first  year  showed  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  collective  farming.  In  1931  we 
fulfilled  the  plan  of  cotton  growing  and 
collecting  by  103%,  and  our  crops  increased 
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considerably,  as  compared  with  the  time 
when  we  used  to  farm  on  an  individual  basis. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  we  received  also 
a  sum  of  money,  beside  bread  and  different 
food-stuffs  which  will  last  us  the  entire 
year.  This  year  the  collective  farm  helped 
me  to  buy  a  cow.  We  never  had  a  cow 
before.  All  my  life  before  the  revolution 
I  drank  milk  onlj'  a  few  times  and  I  am 
40  years  old. 

Almost  all  my  life  I  was  blind,  as  I  was 
illiterate.  Now  each  day  I  read  our  news- 
paper "Kzyl   (Red)  Uzbekistan". 

And  I  know  how  the  workers  and  col- 
lective farm  members  are  working  and 
achieving  success  all  over  the  Land  of 
Soviets. 

I  compare  very  often  my  life  before  join- 
ing the  collective  farm  with  my  present  life. 

There  is  a  great  difference. 

During  Soviet  time  we  gradually  pro- 
vided our  farms  with  cows,  goats,  sheep 
and  Iambs.  Now  there  is  not  a  single 
member  of  a  collective  farm,  who  has  not 
got  dairy  cattle.    In  1928  all  the  members 


of  our  collective  farm  were  illiterate.  In 
1932,  125  people  have  completely  liquidat- 
ed their  illiteracy,  and  80  people  can  read, 
though  with  some  difficulty.  All  our  child- 
ren from  9  to  15  years  go  to  school.  They 
will  never  know  the  hard  life  their  fathers 
knew. 

In  our  farm  we  have  33  socialised  (that 
is  belonging  to  the  collective  farm)  horses, 
14  bulls,  6  camels,  17  sowing  machines 
driven  by  horses,  14  ploughs,  27  iron  har- 
rows and  a  nimiber  of  other  implements. 
We  are  forgetting  our  old  "omach" 
(a  primitive  agricultural  impl*.  ment). 

We  have  collective  money  funds,  reserv- 
ed for  cultural  needs.  We  have  our  own 
school  and  9  creches.  In  the  cotton  growing 
regions  of  Uzbekistan,  80 — 90%  of  farms 
are  collectivised.  And  there  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  such  collective  farms 
as  ours.    Some  are  even  better. 

The  name  of  Lenin  has  united  us  for 
our  common  work. 

This  name  is  our  banner,  the  banner  of 
all  the  labourers  of  the  Soviet  East. 


In  a  collective  farm  in  Samarkand.  Reading  newspapers 
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Industry  and  Finance 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  SE( 

The   Conference   for   the   distribution  of 

The  questions  touched  in  the  second 
Five- Year  Plan  are  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  whole  Soviet  Union.  The  press  is 
full  of  articles  by  eminent  scientists  and 
economists   covering  these  questions. 

A  large  Conference  recently  took  place 
in  Moscow,  which  discussed  problems  of 
distribution  of  the  productive  forces  in 
the  country  during  the  second  Five- Year 
Plan.  Prominent  scientists,  members  of 
the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences,  represent- 
atives of  the  State  Planning  Committee 
as  well  as  numerous  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  participated  in  the 
work  of  the  conference. 

The  chairman  of  the  State  Planning 
Committee  V.  Kuibyshev,  speaking  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Conference,  reminded  his 
hearers  of  the  words  of  Lenin,  who  had  said 
that  the  national  economy  built  up  on 
a  socialist  basis  required  in  the  first  place 
a  rational  distribution  of  industry  taking 
into  account  the  nearness  of  raw  material 
and  the  possibility  of  the  least  waste  of 
labour  in  the  processes  leading  from  the 
raw  material  to  the  finished  product. 


[)ND  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN   

productive   forces   in   the  USSR 

The  most  important  reports  were  deli- 
vered by  a  number  of  academicians  who 
spoke  on  various  subjects:  academician 
Gubkin  reported  on  the  geological  research 
work,  academician  Fersman  touched  upon 
the  question  of  tlie  complex  use  of  the 
mineral  wealths. 

Prof.  Rubinstein  characterised  different 
regions  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  stand- 
point of  climate. 

Academician  Alexandrov  spoke  on  hydrau- 
lic power  resources  and  the  tremendous 
possibilities  which  affords  the  exploitation  of 
such  rivers  as,  for  instance,  Yenissey  and 
Angara.  Considerable  interest  was  creat- 
ed by  the  speech  of  the  People's  Commis- 
sary for  Justice,  N.  Krylenko,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  steadfast  and  courageous  tour- 
ists in  the  Soviet  Union.  N.  Krylenko  rais- 
ed the  question  of  attracting  and  inter- 
esting the  masses  and  especially  young 
people  to  research  and  investigating 
work. 

The  conference  has  given  an  abundance 
of  material  for  the  work  on  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  second  Five-Year  Plan. 


Tkvarcheli  coal-fields  (Transcaucasus) 


The  Kuznetskstroy .  Cooling  basin  of  the  Central  Power  Station 


MASTERS  OF  THE  PLAN 


Notes   on  the    Conference   for   the  distribution   of productive  forces  in  the  USSR 


A'^large  map  of  the  USSR  is  nailed  to 
the  chair.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
on  maps  of  tsarist  Russia  the  places  which 
are  mentioned  by  the  speakers  at  the  AU- 
Union  Conference  for  the  distribution  of 
productive  forces.  The  old  geography  has 
become  a  "dead"  science,  a  latin  language 
of  our  time.  Once,  students  used  to  try  to 
memorise:  "Orenburg...  Two  military  col- 
leges... one  monastery.,  the  seat  of  the 
Governor  General  of  Tourgai..."  In  present 
day  Orenburg  there  is  no  trace  of  all  those 
monasteries  and  military  colleges.  The 
hopelessly  old  geographical  thruths  to- 
gether with  the  Governor  General  of  Tour- 
gai have  disappeared  in  to  the  past. 

The  conference  listened  1;o  67  reports. 
Eminent  academicians  took  part  in  its 
"work.  A  wealth  of  material  has  been  col- 
lected for  the  new  economic  geography 
of  the  USSR.  The  draft  of  the  second  Five- 
Year  Plan  will  be  prepared  on  the  basis 
of  this  material. 


The  motor  of  the  second  Five-Year  Plan 
■will  require  an  enormous  amount  of  elec- 
trical power. 


By    E.    Mar    and    A.  Grinev 

Academician  Yoffe  reported  on  the  tre- 
mendous supplies  of  power,  available  in 
the  country. 

Hydraulic  power  is  the  same  solar 
power,  which  is  wasted  on  water  evapor- 
tion.  If  we  can  make  rain  rail  on  heights 
for  instance  in  mountainous  regions,  we 
shall  get  new  sources  of  hydraulic  power. 
During  the  war,  thousands  of  kilometres 
of  barbed  wire  were  used  to  destroy  the 
lives  of  mankind.  The  Soviet  scientist 
Yoffe  is  quite  sure  that  this  amount  of 
wire  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  discharging  clouds  over  the  mountains 
with  the  aid  of  electricity,  thus  regulating 
the  mouAtainous  streams  and  increasing 
their  power. 

Only  the  victory  of  socialism  gives  the 
possibility  to  use  the  barbed  wire  of  war 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Chemical 
attacks  on  the  glaciers  can  then  be  organ- 
ised covering  the  surface  of  glaciers  with 
plain  soot  in  order  to  accelerate  snow 
thawing. 

We  are  already  building  a  power  station 
at  Ashkhabad  for  the  utilisation  of  the 
solar  power.  Ingenious  hydro-accumulat- 
ors of  the  wind    stations    at  Balaklava 
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(Crimea)  allow  us  to  combat  very  success- 
fully the  main  defect  of  wind  —  its  incon- 
stancy. The  wind  power  rises  water  here 
to  a  very  considerable  height.  When  the 
wind  drops,  the  fall  of  water  replaces  the 
decreased  power  of  wind. 

The  power  which  is  obtained  as  a  result 
of  the  difference  between  the  water  and 
the  air  temperatures  should  be  included 
into  tlje  new  sources  of  natural  forces, 
which  we  can  utilise.  This  difference  pro- 
duces an  enormous  amount  of  heat.  Thus 
a  cold  river  can  heat  an  entire  city.  The 
tides  in  the  narrow  fiords  of  .Murman  can 
be  utilised  as  a  means  for  obtaining  the 
necessary  power  in  the  nearest  future. 
The  second  Five- Year  Plan  is  the  control 
date  for  our  scientific  laboratories,  which 
must  translate  all  such  problems  from  the 
language  of  hypothesis  into  the  language 
of  practice. 

But  the  Conference  further  recorded  that 
we  have  quite  sufficient  supplies  even  of 
those  kinds  of  energy,  which  can  be  easily 
mastered  and  used  by  science. 

The  country  approached  the  first  Five- 
Year  Plan  with  the  Donets  Basin  as  its 
only  resource  unit. 

Now  we  have  the  coal  of  Kuznetsk,  and 
the  coal  of  Cherembass  and  Karaganda,  the 
cheapest   coal    in   the  world. 

Investigations  of  the  Tunguss  Basin 
assure  us  that  it  can  double  the  world 
supply  of  coal. 

In  pre-revolutionary  Russia  there  were 
no  hydro-power  stations.  Now  we  are  build- 
ing the  Sulakstroy  and  a  number  of 
mighty  power  stations  on  the  Volga. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  great  recon- 
struction of  the  whole  Volga,  which  will 
change  all  the  conditions  of  the  river  and 
its  shores.  The  famous  landscape  of  the 
Volga  will  likewise  change.  The  machine 
will  be  the  most  important  shipload  of 
the  Volga  freight  boats. 

The  Volga  districts  will  become  a  region 
of  developed  machine  building  industry. 
The  gigantic  auto-plant  at  Nizhny-Novgorod 
is  already  operating.  A  carburator-plant 
is  being  constructed  at  Samara. 

High-grade  steel  will  be  produced  at 
Khalilovo-Orsk  region. 

The  Great  Volga  project,  worked  out 
by  professor  Chaplyghin,  schedules  the 
construction  of  9  power  centres  on  the 
Volga.  According  to  this  project  2^2  niil- 
lion  hectares  of  dry  land  will  be  mechan- 
ically irrigated. 

Engineer  Avdeev-Anov  proposes  to  direct 
the  river  flow  into  the  Volga  steppes.  By 


this  means  40  million  hectares  of  drought- 
dried   land    will   be  naturally  irrigated. 

During  a  period  of  37  years  the  northern 
part  of  the  Caspian  sea  will  be  drained. 
It  will  give  up  of  its  space,  where  oil 
is  flowing  under  the  deep  sea  bottom. 

The  Conference  paid  much  attention  to 
Ihc  problem  of  Angara,  This  river  is  a 
source  of  cheap  electric  power,  which  is 
equal  to  the  total  hydroelectric  power  of 
France  and  a  third  part  of  the  hydro- 
electric power  of  America. 

Russian  capitalism  had  prepared  a  mi- 
serable role  for  Angara.  In  188.")  this 
river  was  let  by  the  tsarist  government 
to  the  shipowner  Sibiriakov  for  his  tug- 
boats, on  the  condition  that  Sibiriakov 
spend  10  thousand  rubles  annually  for 
the    upkeep    of  Angara. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  granted 
this  year  5  million  rubles  for  research  and 
design  work  of  the  Angara- Yenissey  re- 
gion. A  new  joy  and  a  new  life  have  come 
to  this  wild  and  lonely  place,  this  former 
country  of  tsarist  prisons  and  hard  labour. 

Geologists  reported  to  the  Conference 
on  the  "coal  coats"  and  the  "iron  hats", 
on  the  rich  mineral  "clothes"  of  the  East- 
Siberian  Region. 

The  districts  of  Angarostroy  will  b  e 
come  centres  for  smelting  the  structural 
steel,  and  light  high-grade  metal. 

Formerly  metal  articles  were  sent-  here 
from  Odessa  through  the  Suez  canal. 

Now,  after  the  Conference  has  listened 
to  reports  on  designing  large  power  sta- 
tions at  Baikal,  Angara,  Selenga  and 
Irkut,  it  should  not  be  imagined,  that 
building  workers  from  Kaluga  and  Vladi- 
mir with  their  primitive  tools  will  come 
into  this  far  away  country  and  build  up 
the  enormous  Angarostroy  board  by  board. 

During  the  second  Five- Year  Plan  all 
tools,  building  machines  and  construction 
equipment  will  be  prepared  here  on  the 
spot. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  second  Five- 
Year  Plan  the  first  tracks  leading  to  the 
future  plants  will  be  cut  through  thick 
forests  and  the  sites  for  construction  will 
be  cleaned  up.  The  great  work,  which 
will  develop  completely  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  Five- Year  period,  will  attract 
to  this  region  not  less  than  5 — 7  million 
people.  This  great  influx  to  the  wild 
spaces  of  the  great  Angarostroy  must  be 
gradual.  Heat  central  stations  and  hydrau- 
lic central  power  stations,  put  into  oper- 
ation in  the  second  Five- Year  period,  will 
give  1  million  kilowatt  of  power  and  will 
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Khibinogorsk.  Appatite  concentration  factory  under  construction 


cause  this  flow  of  people  into  the  Angara 
and   Yenissey  regions. 

In  the  distant  areas,  where  the  map  of 
Eastern  Siberia  has  not  yet  been  read  by 
the  eyes  of  a  geologist,  investigation 
groups  of  Angaiostroy  are  already  work- 
ing. They  will  add  to  the  theses  of  the 
main  report  on  the  Angara- Yenissey 
problem. 

Entirely  new  principles  should  govern 
the  work  of  Soviet  geologists  — •  investig- 
ators of  the  second  Five- Year  Plan.  They 
have  been  expressed  at  the  Conference 
clearly  enough. 

"There  are  no  categories  of  useful  and 
useless  minerals.  These  categories  are  de- 
termined by  our  creative  attitude  towards 
nature." 

Not  long  ago,  "nephelins"  were  consi- 
dered a  useless  waste  of  production.  Now 
they  have  entered  the  valuable  fund  of  our 
raw  material   resources.  And  moreover: 

"If  no  such  matter  exists  in  the  nature 
of  the  region  we  must  make  it." 

In  Khibinogorsk  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  lime  and  sulphurous  acid.  Sulphurous 
acid  has  been  found  near  here.  Now  they 
are  searching  for  lime;  if  no  lime  is  found  ■ — 
it  will  be  made.  Quite  recently  the  question 
of  Soviet  tin  was  discussed.  From  time 
immemorial  tin  was  considered  a  "foreign" 
metal.   Now  tin   has  been   found   at  35 


places  in  the  Union.  In  the  last  few  years 
our  advanced  revolutionary  geologists  have 
discovered  large  new  regions  with  tremen- 
dous supplies  of  industrial  importance. 
The  "magnetic  anomaly"  at  Kursk,  the 
Kounrad  copper,  the  newly  discovered 
minerals  of  Ural  — ■  all  this  is  a  result 
of  scientific  work  under  the  Soviet  regime. 

The  economic,  social  and  political  im- 
portance of  the  socialist  distribution  of 
productive  forces  is  especially  clear,  when 
we  think  of  the  Soviet  East. 

In  1839,  general  Perovsky,  conqueror  of 
Turkestan,  wrote  to  the  tsar:  "...  Holding 
Samarkand  in  our  hands,  we  can  easily 
leave  Bukhara  without  bread  and  water 
and  doom  it  to  hunger  and  thirst.  This 
would  enable  us,  Your  Majesty,  to  control 
the  passions  of  the  fanatic  population  by 
means  of  a  salutary  diet..." 

A  representative  of  the  Kursk  nobility. 
Markov,  declared  once  in  the  "Duma"  ^ 
when  the  question  of  Asiatic  Russia  was 
discussed: 

"Gentlemen,  you  should  not  forget  that 
the  population  there  consists  of  Kirghizes, 
who  are  the  dirty  offspring  of  Tamerlan 
and  Chinghis-Khan.  They  must  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  as  redskins  are  being 
treated  in  America." 

^  Russian  pre-revolutionary  parliament. 


And  the  gentlemen  did  not  forget.  Tlie 
Governor  General  of  Turkestan,  Kaufmann, 
sent  all  over  the  Turkestan  a  personal 
order,  short  as  a  word  of  command  on 
the  parade-ground: 

**I  order  the  nomad  Turkmen  to  be  com- 
pletely and  finally  exterminated." 

On  this  old  map,  in  this  country  where 
the  butt  of  the  tsarist  soldier  blocked  up 
all  paths  to  bread  and  water,  the  Soviet 
builders  have  traced  a  new  line  —  Turk- 
sib.  Siberia  stretches  out  a  hand  to  the 
republics  of  Central  Asia.  Freight  trains 
with  timber  and  grain  for  Central  Asia 
will  run  from  Siberia  on  the  rails  of  Turk- 
sib. 

Russian  planters, —  all  these  Kudrins 
and  Tarsins,  —  managed  their  business  so 
badly,  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  im- 
port cotton  from  America.  The  Moscow 
merchant  could  obtain  American  cotton 
much   cheaper  than   Turkestan  cotton. 

"The  cotton  colony",  "the  country  of 
dried  apricots"  —  such  were  the  names 
which  should  have  been  written  on  the 
map  of  the  old  tsarist  Asia.  Turkestan  was 
selling  carpets  for  the  sum  of  5  million 
rubles  in  gold  annually. 

Woven  carpets  were  laid  down  by  the 
carpet  weavers  directly  on  the  threshold, 
so  that  passers  by  could  trample  on  them 
and  increase  their  value  by  making  new 
carpets  old. 
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So  they  trampled  on  all  the  country, 
which  was  like  a  rich  carpet  with  the 
wealth  of  its  colours  and  the  luxury  of 
its  nature. 

The  revolution  has  changed  tlie  face  oi 
this  old  map.  Textile  mills,  built  up  dur- 
ing the  first  Five- Year  Plan,  are  oper- 
ating at  Fergana. 

A  textile  combined  plant  is  to  be  con- 
structed near  Tashkeat.  The  machines  of 
the  plant  will  produce  70  million  metres 
of  cloth  annually.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  in  the  second  Five-Year  Plan  we  shall 
require  1  million  tons  of  raw  cotton 
to  satisfactorily  supply  the  population 
of  our  country  with  clothes. 

And  from  this  amount,  45  millions 
will  be  furnished  by  Central  Asia. 

Textiles  for  the  local  population  will 
be  fabricated  on  the  spot,  near  the  fields 
of  raw  material. 

And  the  trains  from  the  central  republics 
will  carry  machines  and  equipment  into 
Central  Asia  —  trains  running  on  the  new 
black  lines  on  the  map,  on  the  reconstruct- 
ed tracks  and  new  railways. 

The  industrial  population  of  the  trans- 
formed country  will  amount  to  3  millions. 

The  reporter  is  speaking  about  new 
towns.  The  members  of  the  conference  are 
leaning  over  the  transformed  map  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  this  working  draft  of  the  second 
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Five- Year  Plan  of  the  5  Central  Asia  re- 
publics. 

In  the  plan  of  this  Five- Year  period 
a  new  destiny  is  also  reserved  for  another 
once  suppressed  countrj',  the  country  of 
transportation  and  hard  labour  —  the  Far 
East  and  the  Extreme  North  —  now  a  new 
region  for  the  distribution  of  productive 
forces. 

80%  of  all  our  tiniber  supplies  are  loc- 
ated in  the  Extreme  North.  The  Northern 
region  has  all  the  known  minerals  from 
the  bright  gold  to  the  dark  graphite. 

The  Soviet  North  has  timber,  minerals, 
coal  for  steamer  boilers,  fur  and  fish. 
Ushakov,  the  head  of  the  group  whicn 
spent  the  winter  in  the  North  Land,  has 
caught  together  with  his  assistant  70  good 
polar  foxes. 

A  whole  fleet  of  fishing  motor  boats 
will  be  built  up  during  the  second  Five- 


Year  Plan.  Steel  birds  —  aeroplanes  — 
will  track  down  the  beast,  helping  the 
hunters. 

Our  North  keeps  one  more  element  of 
value  —  the  keys  of  weather.  When  we 
install  the  meteorological  stations  in  our 
arctic  regions  we  would  be  able  to  predict 
all  changes  in  weather,  which  is  very 
important  for  our  agricultural  districts. 
The  enormous  range  of  work  in  the  North 
means  for  us  a  discovery  of  a  new  land, 
which  is  not  yet  explored  and  utilised. 

Such  are  the  first  "recruits"  of  the  indu- 
strialisation, the  regions  which  will  be 
fundamentally  changed  during  the  second 
Five- Year  Plan. 

But  the  face  of  the  old  industrial  regions 
will  also  be  completely  changed  in  the 
course  of  the  second   Five-Year  Plan. 

In  fact,  nothing  of  old  will  remain  in 
these  old  regions. 


PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  MASSES  

IN  THE  FULFILMENT  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  PLAN 


The  part  taken  by  the  many  millions 
of  workers  and  members  of  the  collective 
farms  in  the  realisation  of  the  financial 
plan  is  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of 
the  new  society  and  is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  traditional  relations  that  form- 
erly existed  between  the  tax  payers  and 
the  government.  In  the  old  times  the 
tax  payers  tried  as  much  as  possible  to 
avoid  paying  income  tax  and  often  gave 
incorrect  figures  of  their  income,  while 
the  government  officials  on  the  other  hand 
used  every  means  possible  to  discover  those 
offenders  and  collect  the  full  tax.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  is  proved  by  the 
Geneva  International  Convention  of  1929 
(Convention  Internationale  sur  la  double 
imposition  et  I'evasion  fiscal e). 

The  chief  reason  for  the  successful  ful- 
filment of  the  financial  plan  in  the  USSR 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  financial  work  is 
not  restricted  to  the  narrow  office  walls 
but  is  carried  on  amongst  the  broad  masses 
of  workers.  Workers,  members  of  the  col- 
lective faims,  employees  and  research  work- 
ers, are  all  taking  active  interest  in  the 
government  resources  and  are  helping  it 
to  fulfil  its  plan. 

The  active  interest  taken  in  the  govern- 
ment resources  by  the  workers,  members 
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of  the  collective  farms,  employees,  and 
scientific  workers  is  expressed  in  various 
ways  and  methods. 

Below  we  shall  give  a  concrete  account 
of  these  ways  and  methods.  But  first  we 
will  say  a  few  words  about  the  huge  scale 
of  the  financial  programme  for  1932. 

The  entire  sum  of  expenditures  acco^;"ding 
to  the  government  budget  for  1932  is  equal 
to  the  huge  sum  of  27.5  milliard  rubles. 
As  compared  to  that  of  1931  it  shows  an 
increase  of  7  milliard  rubles,  or  more  than 
by  one-third.  Out  of  the  above  sum  more 
than  20  milliard  rubles  is  used  for  financ- 
ing national  economy.  If  we  add  to  this 
the  sums  expended  for  social  and  cultural 
needs,  the  total  will  constitute  over  of 
the  government  budget. 

The  three  main  sources  of  the  Soviet 
State  budget  are  derived  from  the  collect- 
ivised  industries,  from  Soviet  trade  and 
from  the  mobilisation  of  public  means. 
From  the  first  source  the  revenue  receiv- 
ed in  1932  will  be  equal  to  10.5  milliard 
rubles,  turnover  tax  and  revenue  from  Soviet ' 
trade  together  give  the  figure  of  19.2  mil- 
liard rubles  and  the  mobilisation  of  pub- 
lic means  equals  8.9  milliard  rubles.  In 
the  last  figure  taxes  make  up  ^J^  of  the 
revenue  and  the  remaining  ^J^  are  volun- 
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tary  loans.  The  popularity  and  success 
of  financial  measures  in  the  USSR  are 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  phui  for  mobi- 
lising public  means  in  1931  was  carried 
out  105%. 

2/3  of  the  total  deposits  in  1932  cover 
the  government  budget  while  the  remain- 
ing is  for  a  credit  system  for  utilising 
the  internal  resources  of  various  enter- 
prises. 

12  milliard  rubles  are  spent  on  the  heavy, 
light,  timber  and  food  industries,  4.3  mil- 
liard rubles  on  agriculture,  3.7  milliard 
rubles  on  transport  and  3  milliard  rubles 
on  housing  and  communal  needs. 

The  total  sum  of  expenditure  on  social 
and  cultural  needs,  taking  into  consider- 
ation that  sum  which  does  not  go  through 
the  government  budget  of  the  USSR, 
constitutes  9.4  milliard  rubles.  In  practice 
this  means  the  education  of  2,000,000  people 
in  the  higher  educational  institutes,  in 
workers'  faculties  and  in  the  technical 
schools;  1,700,000  students  in  factory 
schools  (combination  of  theoretical  study 
and  practical  training)  and  4,250,000  stud- 
ents in  schools  of  first  and  second  grades. 

If  we  take  into  account  all  the  types 
of  educational  institutions  together  witli 
the  pre-school  and  out-of-school  classes 
then  altogether  in  1932  there  are 
80,000,000  persons  who  are  being  educat- 
ed in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  us  now  retj^rn  to  the  question  of  how 
such  a  tremendous  financial  programme 
is  being  carried  out.  The  success  of  the 
financial  plan  is  based  upon  the  huge 
growth  of  the  public  income  and  upon  the 
interest  of  the  broad  masses  in  the  realis- 
ation of  the  plan  for  socialist  construction. 

The  strength  of  the  system  lies  in  the 
methods  of  socialist  competition  and  shock- 
brigading  which  bring  out  the  most  active 
workers  in  the  struggle  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  financial  plan  as  well  as  help  to 
draw  into  this  work  greater  masses  of 
people  ^. 

Thus  in  Leningrad  social  organisations 
from  factories  and  various  concerns,  with 
the  motto  "the  campaign  of  the  millions',', 
took  part  in  mass  measures  for  the  realis- 
ation of  the  plan. 

The  financial  campaign  put  on  by  the 
youth  of  the  Middle  Volga  and  the  Ivanovo 
industrial  region  gave  splendid  results 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1932. 

1  See  the  article  on  socialist  competition 
in  the  1st  number  of  our  magazine  for 
1932. 


The  trade-union  of  the  finance  and  bank 
employees  composed  of  ItiU.OOO  members 
organised  a  si)ecial  can)paign  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  tlie  best  accounting 
methods. 

The  activities  of  tlu'  scientific  research 
institutes,  of  the  iiiglier  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  technical  schools  are  closely 
connected  with  the  operative  work  of  fi- 
nancial firms. 

Of  extreme  importance  to  the  financial 
system  is  the  method  used  in  all  spheres 
of  industrial  and  cultural  deveJopnient : 
works  and  factories  taking  on  tlie  "patron- 
age" over  government  concerns.  The  Klec- 
Irozavod,  one  of  the  largest  industrial 
giants  of  Moscow  with  its  23,000  workers 
and  an  output  of  various  products,  took 
the  patronage  over  the  central  financial 
apparatus. 

By  taking  patronage  over  a  concern, 
we  mean  the  part  taken  by  workers  in 
checking  the  personnel  of  a  firm,  as  well 
as  estimating  the  quality  of  work  pro- 
duced. 

In  this  instance,  the  workers  set 
themselves  the  task  of  helping  the  People's 
Commissariat  for  Finance  to  fulfil  the 
government  loan,  to  collect  dues  for  the 
co-operatives  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  patronage  sys- 
tem another  important  method  has  been 
found;  it  consists  in  that  workers  from  var- 
ious factories,  without  giving  up  their  per- 
manent job,  take  an  active  and  responsible 
part  in  the  organisational  and  operative 
work  of  large  Soviet  institutions. 

In  their  turn  the  experts  of  the  People's 
Commissariat  for  Finance  help  the  factory 
which  is  its  "patron"  in  organising  its  ac- 
counts according  to  the  business  account- 
ing methods  ^.  For  example,  in  the  po- 
lishing brigade  of  the  wolfram  depart- 
ment of  the  Electrozavod,  there  is  a 
business  accounting  contract  which  was 
drawn  up  by  the  experts  of  the  People's 
Commissariat  for  Finance  and  acceptetl 
at  the  production  conference  of  the  wor- 
kers. 

From  the  above  it  follows  that  the 
various  factories  and  works  as  well  as  the 
financial  concerns  of  the  USSR  form  one 
unified  mass  organisation  which  works 
unswervingly  toward  the  creation  of  a 
financial  base  for  the  plan  of  socialist 
construction. 

^  See  corresponding  art  cle  in  the  2nd 
number  of  our  magazine  for  1932. 
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STATE  INLAND  CREDIT  AND  SAVINGS  BANKS' 
BUSINESS  IN  THE  USSR 


state  Inland  Credit  and  Savings  Banks' 
business  in  the  USSR  are  organically  bound 
with  the  socialist  econcmics  of  the  country, 
with  its  social  and  political  conditions 
which  create  an  exclusively  favourable 
situation  for  a  wide  development  of  the 
social  activity. 

The  State  budget  of  the  USSR  is  the 
budget  of  the  socialist  construction.  Loans 
issued  by  the  Soviet  government  facilit- 
ate the  State  to  build  new  industrial  and 
agricultural  units  with  an  income  suffi- 
cient not  only  for  the  settlement  of  loans 
but  leaving  a  balance  for  creating  new  values 
which  secure  further  development  of  national 
economj-  and  the  welfare  of  population. 

The  rate  of  development  of  economic  and 
financial  construction  in  the  Soviet  country 
and  its  dynamics  explain  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  State  Inland  Credit  and  Savings 
B  inks'  business. 

In  1931  the  national  income  had  been 
increased  by  13,2%;  in  1932  the  increase 
should  be  30%.  Reaching  this  rate  means 
that  the  national  income  during  the  period 
of  4  years  of  the  Five- Year  Plan  is  almost 
doubled. 

The  following  figures  can  characterise 
the  growth  of  money  income  of  the  popul- 
ation: in  1930  — -31.4  milliard  rubles,  in 

1931  —  43.5  milliard  rubles  and  in  1932  — 
53  milliard  rubles. 

The  total  of  wages'  fund  in  1931  reached 
21  milliard  rubles  against  15  milliards 
of  the  previous  year.  The  rate  of  wages 
in  1931  on  the  average  rose  up  to  18%. 

The  growth  of  money  income  of  the 
rural  population  was:  in  1930  — -  13.2  mlrd. 
rbls,   in   1931  —  19.1   mlrd.   rbls   and  in 

1932  —  22.4  mlrd.  rbls. 

The  great  successes  of  the  Five-Year  Plan 
exites  a  mass  movement  towards  the  in- 
crease of  the  voluntary  funds. 

According  to  the  general  programme  for 
the  mobilisation  of  the  population's  re- 
sources obligatory  payments  were  only:  in 
1930  —  48%,  in  1931  —  44%  and  in  1932  — 
36%. 

The  chief  holders  of  the  State  securities 
of  the  USSR  are  the  workers,  office 
employees  and  the  working  peasantry. 
The  other  part  of  holders  consists  of  co- 
operative craftsmen,   artisans  etc. 

Great  activity  of  masses  in  the  course 
of  fulfilment  of  financial  plans  finds  its 
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practical  application  in  a  great  number 
of  permanent  public  organisations  in  a 
form  of  "Assistance  Committees  for  State 
Credit  and  Savings  Banks' business". 

Such  committees  are  working  directly 
in  the  factories,  offices,  collective  farms, 
co-operative  stores,  village  Soviets,  etc. 
Millions  of  active  workers  are  concentrat- 
ed around  these  committees,  helping  them 
in  the  distribution  of  loans,  drawing  of 
investments  and  establishing  the  best  sys- 
tem of  service  for  the  bond-holders  and 
investors. 

Campaigns  for  the  distribution  of  loans, 
drawing  of  investments,  better  service 
for  the  holders  of  bonds  are  growing  into 
an  extensive  mass  movement.  The  widest 
strata  of  the  population  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  diverse  public  bodies  are  taking 
part  in  this  movement. 

Subscriptions  to  loans  are  paid  out  of 
the  income  of  the  working  population. 

These  payments  are  made  out  of  the 
current  income  of  the  working  masses, 
which  is  secured  by  the  steady  improve- 
ment of  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
population,  complete  abolition  of  unem- 


Evenhig  Savings  Bank  in  Kyzil-Arvat 
(Turkmenistan) 
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The  drawing  of  the  "Five- Year  Plan  in 
four  years"  loan  in  Ukraine.  Decoration 
of  the  building  where  the  drawing  takes 
place 


ployment,  increase  of  wages,  social  insur- 
ance against  disablement,  improvement 
of  cultural  and  living  conditions  etc. 

Purchase  of  bonds  for  ready  cash  can 
be  made  in  any  of  the  Savings  Banks. 

Workers  and  office  employees  can  obtain 
bonds  on  the  deferred  payment  system 
through  the  factory  or  office  where  they 
are  working.  Under  this  system  the  sel- 
ling value  of  the  bonds  does  not  in- 
crease. 

The  management  of  the  given  factory  or 
institution  summarises  all  applications  from 
workers  and  employees  into  one  joined 
application  Ind  presents  same  to  a  corres- 
ponding Savings  Bank  with' an  instruc- 
tion to  satisfy  each  separate  subscriber. 
Subscription  to  a  loan  for  the  whole  col- 
lective for  total  amount  made  out  of  va- 
rious amounts  of  applicants  involved  is 
called  "a  collective  subscription". 

Workers  of  other  categories  besides  those 
above  stated  make  their  collective  sub- 
scriptfon  through  various  collective  farm- 
ing, co-operative  and  public  organis- 
ations. Such  form  of  subscription  is  the 
most  popular. 

Rural  population  pays  the  subscriptions 
out  of  income  raised  owing  to  the  im- 
provement of  economic  conditions,  owing 
to  the  socialist  reconstruction,  owing  to 
the  participation  of  village  in  the  industrial 
construction.  The  branching  system  of 
Savings  Banks  is  in  close  contact  with  the 
population. 

At  the  beginning  of  1932  there  were 
58,912  Savings  Banks,  and  a  majority 
of  these  banks  were  established  in  the 
factories,   new   constructions,   offices,  etc. 

The  system  of  Savings  Banks  in  the 
USSR  is  the  principal  credit  institution 
established  for  the  purpose  of  involving 
all  great  free  resources  of  the  population 
into  the  work  of  socialist  construction. 


All  work  in  connection  with  the  distri- 
bution and  settlement  of  loans  ^,  also 
the  life  insurance  business  are  carried 
llirough  the  Savings  Banks.  Besides  this 
work.  Savings  Banks  are  called  to  attend 
to  all  mass  financial  operations  of  the  po- 
pulation (cash  transactions  between  the 
population  and  State  institutions  or  public 
organisations  —  payments  and  receipts  by 
cash). 

The  State  Inland  Credit  and  the  State 
Labour  Savings  Banks  are  existing  only 
10  years,  but  the  rate  of  their  development 
is  showing  swift  progress  of  the  national 
economy  in  the  USSR. 

In  1931  the  total  amount  received  against 
the  principal  loan  emissions  was  1,635  mil- 
lion rubles  with  the  increase  against  1930 
by  102%.  The  increase  of  personal  invest- 
ments was  in  1931  270  million  rubles 
with  the  increase  against  1930  by  150%. 

In  1931  the  amount  of  money  drawn  by 
loans  and  investments  comprised  21.9% 
of  the  total  amount  of  all  capital  invest- 
ments put  into  industry. 

In  the  current  year  the  State  Savings 
Banks  and  State  Credit  sets  forth  a  pro- 
gramme of  loans  for  2^/^  milliard  rubles 
(increase  against  1931  by  74%).  The  amount 
anticipated  for  investments  —  500  million. 

In  1932  the  total  amount  of  resources 
drawn  by  loans  and  investments  will  be 
31.1%  of  the  total  amount  of  all  capital 
investments  puti  nto  the  industry. 

It  is  essential  to  point  out  that  parti- 
cularly favoured  are  loans  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  socialist  recon- 
struction, which  is  to  be  realised  accord- 
ing to  the  Five- Year  Plan.  The  first 
issue  of  the  Five- Year  Plan  Loan  (includ- 
ing the  3rd  Industrialisation  Loan)  and  the 
issue  of  the  3rd  Decisive  Year  are  distri- 
buted for  a  total  amount  of  3  milliard  rubles. 

The  loan,  financing  the  gigantic  con- 
struction of  the  fourth  and  final  year,  re- 
ceives most  warm  response  among  the  work- 
ers-investors of  the  USSR. 

1  All  bonds  of  Inland  State  Loans  can 
be  sold  foreforcign  currency  transferred  to 
the  USSR  and  abroad,  or  for  the  currency 
which  according  to  the  value  exchange 
legislation  in  the  USSR  can  be  transferred 
abroad. 

Such  bonds  are  furnished  with  the  State 
Bank's  certificates  securing  the  right  of  a 
holder  to  receive  all  the  monty  r'ue  to  him 
against  loans  in  foreign  currency  at  the 
gold  parity  rate  of  chervonetz. 

Operations  concerning  the  sale  of  bonds 
in  foreign  currency  are  tffected  by  the  State. 
Bank's  branches  and  their  correspondents 
abroad. 
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Literature  and  Life 


THE  NEW  TASKS  AND  THE  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LITERARY 
ANI)  ARTISTIC  ORGANISATIONS  IN  THE  USSR 


As  a  result  of  the  tremendous  successes 
of  socialism  achieved  during  the  last 
years,  the  greater  part  of  the  old  technical 
intelligentsia  is  going  over  to  the  positions 
of  the  Soi'iet  power.  We  also  witness  a  de- 
cisive turn  towards  the  same  positions 
on  'the  part  of  the  greatest  scientists  of 
this  country  bringing  their  abundant  know- 
ledge to  serve  the  cause  of  socialism,  a  turn 
which  became  particularly  manifest  in 
the  new  methods  of  work  adopted  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR,  now 
engaged  in  solving  the  most  urgent  problems 
of  socialist  construction. 

As  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  the 
same  tendency  is  to  be  observed  in  the  work 
of  numerous  writers  supporting  the  plat- 
form of  Soviet  power.  Their  active  particip- 
ation in  socialist  construction  finds  its  ex- 
pression in  their  writings  (L.  Leonov,  N.  Ti- 
khonov,  M.  Shaghinian,  A.  Malyshkin  etc.). 

{ 


For  fifteen  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  USSR  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers  and  peasants  got  access  to  science, 
technics,  literature  and  art.  Many  new 
workers  have  joined  the  ranks  of  proleta- 
rian literature  and  art,  many  new  writers 
and  artists  came  from  factories,  mills, 
collective  farms . 

The  land  of  socialist  construction  pre- 
sents unheard-of  facilities  for  a  boundless 
growth  and  development  of  creative  power 
of  the  broad  toiling  masses  in  all  fields 
of  culture. 

In  the  light  of  these  successes  of  socialism, 
of  the  growth  of  a  new,  proletarian  intelli- 
gentsia, and  of  the  strive  of  the  old  intel- 
ligentsia towards  the  positions  of  socialism 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  USSR 
reproduced  below  acquires  a  historic  im- 
portance. 


ON  THE  REORGANISATION  OF  LITERARY 
AND  ARTISTIC  BODIES 


(Decision  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 

The  Central  Committee  states  that 
on  the  base  of  the  great  achievements  of 
socialist  construction  considerable  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  field  of  literature  and 
art  for  the  last  few  years,  qualitatively 
as  well  as  quantitatively. 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  influence 
of  hostile  elements,  who  became  especially 
active  (Turing  the  first  years  under  the 
New  Economic  Policy,  was  still  considerable 
in  literature,  and  the  ranks  of  proletarian 
literary  workers  were  rather  weak,  the  Party 
promoted  in  every  way  the  setting  up  of 
new  proletarian  literary  and  artistic  organ- 
isations and  the  strengthening  of  the  exist- 
ing ones  in  order  to  give  a  firm  footing  to 
the  proletarian  writers  and  workers  in 
art. 

At  present,  when  cadres  of  proletarian 
literature  and  art  have  grown  up,  when 
new  writers  and  artists  have  come  from  the 


Communist  Party  of  the  USSR) 

factories,  mills  and  collective  farms,  the 
bounds  of  the  existing  proletarian  literary 
and  artistic  organisations  (such  as  the  United 
Associations  of  Proletarian  Writers  of  the 
USSR,  the  All-Russian  Association  of  Prole- 
tarian Writers,  the  All-Russian  Association 
of  Proletarian  Musicians  etc.)  are  becoming 
too  restrictive  and  hindering  the  creative 
work  in  its  onward  sweep.  Thus  the  danger 
arises  that  these  organisations  from  centres 
mobilising  Soviet  writers  and  artists  around 
the  problems  of  socialist  construction  may 
change  into  isolated  circles,  torn  away 
from  the  political  tasks  of  the  day  and 
from  the  numerous  groups  of  writers  and 
artists  sympathising  with  socialist  con- 
struction. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  system  of  literary  organis- 
ations and  an  extension  of  their  field  of 
activity. 
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Proceeding  from  the  above  the  Central 
Committee  decides: 

1.  To  liquidate  the  Association  of  Pro- 
letarian Writers. 

2.  To  organise  all  the  writers  supporting 
the  platform  of  Soviet  power  and  willing 
to  take  part  in  the  work  of  socialist  construc- 


tion into  a  single  Union  of  Soviet  writers 
with  a  communist  fraction  in  it. 

3.  To  carry  out  a  similar  reorganisation 
in  other  branches  of  art. 

4.  To  charge  the  Organisation  Bureau 
with  the  elaboration  of  practical  measures 
to  carry  this  decision  into  life. 


TOWARD  THE  ART  OF  CLASSLESS  SOCIETY   

SOVIET  WRITERS  AND  ARTISTS  ON  THE  DECISION  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 


A.  Dorogoychenko. 

The  decision  of  the  Central  Committee 
is  an  expression  of  the  general  attitude 
of  the  Partj'  and  the  Soviet  power  towards 
the  intelligentsia.  It  is  the  practical  applic- 
ation of  J.Stalin's  thesis  on  the  old  and 
new  intellectuals  to  the  workers  of  literature 
and  art. 

The  decision  is  a  new  proof  of  our 
strength  in  the  field  of  art,  and  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  ever  growing  range 
of  creative  work  in  the  USSR. 

The  development  of  Soviet  literature 
and  art  is  entering  on  a  new,  higher  stage. 
Days  are  to  come  when  socialist  compet- 
ition will  be  extended  to  literature  and  art, 
when  books  will  vote,  when  we  shall  wit- 
ness the  creation  of  Magnitostroys  of 
literature,  worthy  equals  of  the  giants 
of  socialist  construction. 

The  decision  carried  on  by  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  USSR  expresses  the  exclusive 
tact  and  the  great  confidence  it  places  in 
the  masses  of  writers  and  artists  of  our 
socialist  country. 

L.  Seifullina. 

The  merging  of  all  the  literary  organis- 
ations into  one  powerful  union  will,  no 
doubt,  promote  the  development  of  activ- 
ities in  its  different  sections.  And  this  is 
to  be  welcomed.  The  sections  should  pay 
much  attention  both  to  the  specific  laws 
of  our  production  and  to  each  individual 
writer. 

We  do  not  recognise  art  for  the  sake  of 
art,  as  we  do  not  recognise  art  disconnected 
with  politics.  It  is  quite  clear  to  us  that 
if  an  author  writes  about  a  swallow  he 


knows  very  well,  where  this  swallow  will 
fly  to.  And  we  also  know  that  it  always  flies 
in  the  direction  preferred  by  the  author 
himself. 

The  decision  of  the  Central  Committee 
concerning  the  literary  and  artistic  or- 
ganisations is  a  trustworthy  pledge  of  a 
further  deepening  of  the  channel  the  whole 
Soviet  literature  is  flowing  in. 

Ognev. 

Even  mathematical  verities  undergo 
changes.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Einstein's 
theory  here;  I  am  speaking  of  the  two  parallel 
lines  along  which  the  proletarian  literature 
and  the  creative  work  of  the  literary  allies 
have  hitherto  developed  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  parallel  lines  are  steadily 
drawing  together  finally  to  fuse  into  one 
single  line,  that  of  the  literature  of  the 
classless  society'. 

V.  Lidin.  s 

The  decision  of  the  Party  to  set  up  a 
single  union  of  Soviet  authors  makes  each 
individual  writer  face  the  problem  of 
his  own  creative  work.  For  the  creation 
of  a  unified  literary  organisation  will  help 
the  creation  of  a  great  literature  worthy 
of  our  epoch. 

An  author's  sympathy  for  socialist  con- 
struction reveals  itself  in  his  writings, 
in  his  work  devoted  to  the  cause  of  this 
construction.  Further  readjustment  of  our 
conscience  and  our  creative  work  is  what 
this  historic  decision  of  the  Communist 
Party  means  to  each  of  us. 
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E.  Lubimov-Lanskoy, 

stage-manager.  Honorary  Artist  of  the 
Republic. 

The  decision  of  the  Central  Committee 
falls  in  with  the  general  attitude  of  the 
Party  towards  the  intelligentsia  which  is 
eager  to  help  actively  the  work  of  social- 
ist construction.  It  is  an  act  of  political 
confidence  in  this  intelligentsia  and  it 
stirs  the  broad  circles  of  workers  in  art 
and  literature  to  new  creative  efforts. 


A.  Goldenveiser, 

Professor  of  the  Moscow 
Honorary  Worker  in  Art. 


conservatoire, 


The  exceptional  confidence  that  has 
been  placed  by  the  Party  and  the  Soviet 
power  in  the  artists  makes  them  face 
serious  obligations. 

Composers  have  to  make  every  effort 
in  order  to  create  music  worth  of  our  epoch 
and  calling  forth  a  vivid  response  from 
the  broad  masses  of  toilers. 


Soviet  musicians  have  to  face  and  solve 
very  responsible  problems  such  as  the 
education  of  new  artistic  cadres,  a  critical 
assimilation  of  the  cultural  heritage,  the 
mastering  of  the  technique  of  a  true  compos- 
ers' and  performers'  craftsmanship. 

K.  Yuon, 

Painter,   Honorary   "Worker  in  Art. 

The  decision  of  the  Central  Committee 
with  regard  to  literary  and  artistic  organ- 
isations represents  first  and  foremost  a 
highly  important  act  of  confidence  in  the 
"fellow-travellers"  in  art. 

The  very  fact  of  this  confidence  rouses 
the  enthusiasm  of  all  workers  in  art  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  socialism  and  the  recently 
carried  decision  opens  up  new  horizons 
to  their  creative  work. 

Creating  a  single  and  general  sphere  of 
activity  for  all  representatives  of  Soviet 
Art,  the  decision  of  the  Central  Committee 
creates  also  a  base  for  the  socialist  compet- 
ition of  workers  in  art. 


LITERATURE  AND  PLAN 


By   M.   S  h  a  g  h  i  n  i  a  n 


There  are  writers  in  the  West  who,  when 
touching  upon  the  question  of  labour  and 
production,  invariably  assume  a  tone  of 
pious  indignation  against  division  of  la- 
bour, or  rather  the  consequences  which 
result  from  it  in  human  psychology.  The 
growth  of  productive  forces  and  the 
steady  advancement  in  culture  divide 
labour  into  infinitely  small  processes  of 
production,  as  a  result  of  which  a  wor- 
ker repeating  all  his  life  anyone  of  the 
simpler  operations  gradually  turns  into 
an  automaton.  For,  when  a  worker  does 
not  see  the  whole  product  of  his  labour 
and  is  neither  benefited  by  nor  concerned 
in  the  entire  scheme  of  production,  then 
division  of  labour  does  lead  to  automatism. 

There  is  division  of  labour  in  our 
country,  as  indeed  there  must  be,  for  it 
is  an  essential  factor  in  the  development 
of  a  society.  But  instead  of  the  bourgeois 
tactics  of  keeping  the  worker  isolated,  and 
out  of  touch  with  the  work  of  the  factory 
as  a  whole,  instead  of  making  a  blind 
automaton  of  him,  conditions  are  created 
here  which  bring  the  worker  into  a  close 
and    harmonious    relation    to  production 


as  a  whole,  making  him  responsible  for 
his  job  not  merely  as  an  end  in  itself,  but 
in  its  relation  to  the  whole  of  production. 

There  exists  a  strong  link  between  the 
smallest  and  the  largest  branches  of  our 
industries.  Now  the  question  naturally 
arises:  in  view  of  such  a  co-ordinated  plan, 
and  the  interdependence  between  the  whole 
and  its  separate  parts  —  is  it  possible 
that  a' worker  engaged  even  in  the  simplest 
operations  of  production  could  fail  to  see 
the  relation  of  his  task  to  the  factory  as 
a  whole  and  be  uninterested  in  the  result 
of  his  work?  Certainly  not.  And  not  for 
that  reason  only,  that  he  feels  connection 
between  each  small  task  and  production 
as  a  whole  morally,  but  also  because  it 
is  an  actuality  which  becomes  obvious  in 
production  itself.  The  worker  cannot  help 
feeling  it  as  he  could  not  help  feeling 
the  electric  current,  if  he  were  connected 
with  the  circuit. 

As  proof  of  this  let  me  cite  an  event, 
simple  in  appearance  but  really  of  deep 
significance,  —  and  in  our  time  one  could 
give  many  such  examples,  —  the  meeting 
between  men  working  on  a  certain  build- 
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Marietta  Shaguinian,  an  outstanding 
Soviet  writer,  author  of  the  novel 
"Hydro-central",  which  is  considered 
by  Soviet  critics  one  of  tlie  best  lite- 
ray  works  dealing  with  socialist  con- 
struction in  the  USSR 

ing  site  with  the  workers  from  a  factory 
providing  them  with  equipment. 

From  this  meeting  it  became  evident 
that  Soviet  workers  do  not  look  upon 
their  work  as  a  mere  fabrication  of  single 
details  having  no  relation  to  anything 
else,  but  on  the  contrary  look  upon  it,  in 
the  first  place,  as  work  on  the  co-ordinated 
whole  represented  by  the  order  in  hand; 
in  the  second  place,  as  work  on  the  co-ordi- 
nated whole  represented  by  the  hj'dro- 
electric  station  for  which  tliis  order  is 
destined,  and  in  the  third  place,  as  work 
on  the  co-ordinated  whole  represented  by 
the  plans  for  establishing  socialism  in  our 
country. 

Where  will  you  find  in  the  USSR  a  work- 
er crushed  by  the  blind  automatism  of 
labour?  That  type  is  now  extinct.  What 
has  become  of  the  craftsman  who  with 
his  own  hands  finished  the  pair  of  boots 
or  a  hat,  an  axe  or  a  jar?  What  has  become 
of  him  ■ —  the  object  of  regret  for  romantic- 
ists, and  people  dreaming  of  small  private 
enterprises,  this  Russian  temptation,  which 


Lenin  in  his  time  fouglit  so  passional el\? 
He  also  is  extinct.  Not  only  has  lie  ceased 
to  exist  in  practice,  but  in  theory  too. 
For  the  so-called  complete  product  of  his 
labour  is  iiuomjilete  and  is  merely  the 
product  of  a  private  trade.  The  complete 
product  can  be,  and  is  only  achieved 
in  a  socialist  scheme  of  production. 

This  consciousness  of  co-ordination  in 
jiroduction  takes  the  worker  far  beyond 
(he  sphere  of  the  mere  technical  operations 
of  his  work.  Figuratively  speaking,  it 
makes  the  worker  seem  as  though  he  were 
million-armed  and  million-legged,  so  wide 
and  general  is  his  interest  in  the  work  of 
thousands  of  his  comrades,  whose  work  he 
feels  in  part  is  his  own  work.  He  perceives 
the  link  between  the  various  processes 
of  production  and  a  co-ordination  of  the 
whole  plan  looms  up  before  him  —  a  co-or- 
dination not  only  in  production  itself, 
but  in  the  use  made  of  it,  and  its  wide 
application  far  beyond  the  factory  walls 
out  upon  the  limitless  spaces  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

What,  then,  is  the  attitude  of  Soviet 
writers  toward  the  question  of  labour  and 
production?  Instead  of  horror  before  the 
division  of  labour  and  the  automatism  in 
which  it  results,  our  writers  are  given  the 
task  of  portraying  the  joyous  and  unique 
experience  of  the  new  man  and  worker 
before  whom  lies  the  task  of  building  a 
classless  society. 

And  in  order  to  help  this  new  man  to 
perceive  the  unity  and  co-ordination  of 
the  great  plan,  we,  the  writers,  must  show 
in  our  books  that  dependence  of  one  part 
of  production  upon  the  other  and  that 
unity  which  distinguish  our  industries. 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  go  out  to  the 
new  enterprises  and  constructions,  prac- 
tically make  ourselves  part  of  them,  re- 
main at  the  building  site  a  long  time, 
suffering  in  their  needs  and  triumphing 
in  their  victories.  And  it  often  happens 
that  the  connection  still  lives  on,  even 
long  after  the  book  has  been  written  and 
published,  forcing  us,  as  it  were,  particip- 
ate to  the  end  in  its  development.  For 
example,  this  happened  to  me  in  the  case  ^ 
of  the  DZORAGES  i. 

The  role  of  literature  in  fostering  and 
strengthening  this  consciousness  of  a  co- 
ordinated whole  is  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
writers  in  the  general  struggle  for  the 
plan. 

1  Construction,  of  a  hydro-f lectric  station 
in  Transcaucasus  being  the  theme  of  a  great 
novel  by  M.  Shaghinyan,  •'Hydro-central". 
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RUSSIA  AND  THE  USSR 


In  writing  my  novel  "Russia"  I  spent 
several  years  on  exhaustive  study  :v  the 
purpose  of  finding  the  fundamental  charac- 
teristics of  the  Russian  national  character, 
and  particularly  stressed  those  negative 
traits  which  forced  this  nation  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  political  stagnation  longer 
than  any  other. 

General  passiveness,  a  laziness  to  move, 
to  struggle,  weakness,  a  mystic  frame  of 
mind,  an  ability  to  a  short  spurt  of  activity, 
but  utter  incapacity  for  intensive,  uninter- 
rupted effort,  I  took  as  the  basic  character- 
istics of  the  Russian  character. 

I,  as  a  student  of  the  psychology  of  na- 
tions, during  the  period  of  the  revolution 
could  not  help  being  deeply  impressed 
by  a  manifestation  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  "Whence  came  the  capacity 
to  prolonged  and  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  uninterrupted  effort,  the  unremitting 
adherence  to  the  once  chosen  line  and  the 
motto  of  struggle  in  place  of  former  non- 
resistance? 

Now  the  basic  traits  of  the  national  cha- 
racter have  ceased  to  be  basic  and  the  acquir- 
ed characteristics  have  given  life  an  entirely 
new  aspect. 

I  perceived  how  the  small  numbers  of 
active  workers  grew  into  hundreds  and 
thousands,  how  the  national  character  un- 
<lerwent  a  radical  change  and  how  the 
acquired  characteristics  showed  a  marked 
tendency  toward  internationalism  thus  still 
more  redeeming  its  sin  of  allowing  itself 
to  remain  longer  than  any  other  nation 
imder the  yoke  of  an  autocratic  government. 

This  is  a  breathtaking  theme...  The 
first  time  I  felt  it  especially  clear  was 
when  I  came  to  the  construction  of  the 
Auto-Plant  in  Nizhny-Novgorod. 

* 

Nizhny-Novgorod,  birthplace  of  Gorki  and 
of  Korolenko,  Volga,  Vetluga,  Kerzhenets, 
Unzha...  "What  romantic  and  poetic  names! 

Before  one's  imagination  rise  the  austere 
outlines  of  hermitages  and  cloistered  within 
its  walls,  removed  far  from  human  existence, 
stern  long-bearded  men,  and  women  in 
black  and  white  kerchiefs  on  their  heads. 
One  hears  a  cheerless  whisper  go  through 
the  tree  tops. 

The  Nizhny-Novgorod  district  was  an  area 
of  mysticism  in  the  past,  the  land  of  poten- 


By  P.  Romanov 

tial  wealth.  This  was  once  the  home  of 
the  champions  of  capitalism  and  of  their 
virtual  slaves  —  the  longshoremen  and  the 
Volga  boatmen  with  their  plaintive  songs. 

This  was  Russia,  Russia  with  all  the 
boundlessness  of  its  space  covered  with 
forests,  swamps  and  mighty  rivers. 

Untold  wealth  lay  unexplored  in  the 
huge  tracts  of  land  in  the  Volga  region. 

Capitalists  did  not  care  to  risk  their 
fortunes  which  were  anyway  too  small 
for  undertakings  on  such  a  scale  as  has 
become  possible  nowadays. 

The  rich  Omutninsky  district  with  its 
iron  foundry  and  its  iron  and  phosphorite 
deposits  had  no  railway.  The  capitalists 
had  no  other  aim  than  to  multiply  their 
wealth  in  those  enterprises  which  were 
started  by  their  ancestors.  These  were  the 
fishing  and  shipping  trades. 

The  life  of  the  Volga  merchants  had  its 
own  specific  pathos  —  a  pathos  of  wild 
orgies  and  uncontrolled  temper  and  the 
prodigal  casting  about  of  money  after 
successful  transactions  involving  huge  for- 
tunes. This  was  made  the  subject  of  nu- 
meroJS  songs  and  stories. 

The  present  pathos  is  different.  It  is 
the  pathos  of  conversion  of  swamps  into 
sources  of  energy  and  light.  The  creation 
in  one  year  of  an  auto-plant  and  a  town 
around  it  with  a  population  of  80,000. 
Moreover,  in  the  near  future  the  conversion 
of  the  gradually  shoaling  Volga  into  a 
mighty  river  by  means  of  dams  and  power- 
ful electric  stations. 

The  Nizhny-Novgorod  region  is  becoming 
one  of  the  most  important  construction 
centres  of  our  Union.  The  natural  wealth  of 
this  region  explains  this.  The  deposits  of 
ironore  in  the  Omutninsky  district  alone  is 
calculated  at  14  milliard  tons.  There  also 
are  found  the  richest  beds  of  phosphorite 
and  bituminous  shale. 

The  mountain  region  over  Oka  contains 
about  3  milliard  tons  of  iron-ore  and  lumber 
to  about  13,000,000  hectares.  There  also 
are  found  deposits  of  limestone,  gypsum 
and  alabaster.  In  addition  to  all  this  there 
is  the  mighty  energy  hidden  in  the  Volga. 
And  all  these  secrets  of  nature  are  now, 
being  probed  into  and  brought  out  to  serve 
man. 

Breathtaking  as  is  the  perspective,  even 
more  so  is  that  which  has  already  been 
accomplished,  as  it  proves  these  perspectives 
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attainable.  What  private  capital  could  not 
do,  the  victorious  proletariat  is  now  doinf*. 

Where  not  so  long  ago  were  deserts  and 
swamps  now  have  risen  the  auto-works,  the 
paper-mill  of  Balakhna,  the  latter  equiped 
■with  machines  of  a  type  of  which  up  to 
the  time  when  the  factory  was  constructed 
there  were  only  seven  in  the  whole  world . 
We  have  our  own  Nizhny-Novgorod  electric 
station. 

In  place  of  what  once  was  Russia,  now 
we  have  the  USSR. 

But  where  do  I  come  in  as  an  artisl? 
W^hat  is  my  place  and  what  is  my  role? 

Would  not  the  now  dried  swamps  have 
been  fitter  subjects  for  a  writer  —  those 
swamps  where  in  spring,  at  dawn,  in  the 
small  thickets  of  birch  trees  where  the 
snow  has  just  melted,  the  black  grouse 


locked?  Can  one  speak  about  a  wilderness 
of  stone  and  iron  in  the  same  living  vivid 
language  that  one  can  about  forests?  Art 
is  weaker  than  reality  —  when  it  deals 
with  objects  that  are  visible.  " 

But  one  soon  understands  that  the  writer 
is  needed  not  so  much  for  describing  the 
visible  objects  as  for  bringing  out  those 
unseen. 

I  felt  myself  recU'emed  wlien  I  perceived 
these  unseen  liidden  objects;  the  inner 
process  going  on  in  old  Russia  which  is 
giving  birth  to  the  USSR;  the  mysterious 
and  yet  palpable  force  which  is  changing 
thecharacterof  the  whole  nation.  And  f  saw 
how  all  along  the  front  the  old  character 
is  dying  and  the  new  one  is  being  born 
creating  ''visible  objects"  on  a  scale  and 
with   a   rapidity    never    heard-of  before. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  PROFESSOR  P.  KOfUX 


A  prominent  man 
of  letters,  professor 
P.  Kogan,  died  sud- 
denly in  Moscow. 
His  name,  widely 
popular  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  also  well 
known  abroad. 

P.  Kogan  was  born 
in  1878.  He  gra- 
duated the  faculty  of 
history  and  philo- 
logy in  the  Moscow 
University,  where  he 
had  worked  chiefly 
under  the  direction 
of  a  prominent 
Shakespeare  scholar, 
professor  N.  Storo- 
zhenko.  After  the 
completion  of  his 
university  course,  P. 
Kogan  began  his 
pedagogical,  scien- 
tific and  literary 
career. 

A  specialist  on 
West-European  lite- 
rature, Kogan  was 
at  the  same  time  a 

good  connoisseur  of  Russian  literature,  hav- 
ing carefully  studied  everything  new  in 
this  branch.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 


books,  pamphlets, 
critical  reviews,  pre- 
faces, etc.  His  gener- 
al reviews  of  liti- 
rature,  such  as  the 
"Essays  on  the  His- 
tory of  West-Euri  - 
pean  Literature"  in 
3  volumes  (the  first 
volume  has  run  into 
9  editions)  and  "Es- 
says on  IheHistory  of 
Modern  Russian  Li- 
terature", are  espe- 
cially well  known 
and  popular. 

From  the  number 
of  other  important 
works  of  this  schol- 
ar, we  must  men- 
tion such  books  as: 
"Romanticism  and 
Realism  in  European 
Literature  of  the 
XlXth  Century" 
(1914);  "Literature 
of  the  Present  Years" 
(1924);  "Proletarian 
Literature"  (1924): 
"The  Red  Army  in 
our  Literature"  (1926);  "Our  Literary 
Discussions"  (1927);  "Literature  of  the 
Great    Ten    Years"    (1927);   "M.  Gorky" 
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(1928),  and  many  others.  In  these  books 
as  well  as  in  his  critical  articles,  we  always 
see  P.  Kogan  as  an  ardent  partisan  of 
the  Marxian  method  in  literary  science. 
He  considered  all  literary  phenomena  in 
their  dependence  on  economic  conditions 
and  in  close  connection  with  science,  phi- 
losophy and  social-political  ideas  of  the 
given  epoch.  During  the  pre-revolutionary 
period,  Kogan  had  to  fight  the  idealist 
and  mystic  tendencies  in  the  Russian 
literary  criticism.  His  works,  written  in 
a  clear  and  distinct  language,  had  a  large 
audience  of  readers. 

The  great  merit  of  Kogan  was  also  in 
acquainting  the  Russian  reader  with  the 
literature  of  Western  Europe. 

P.  Kogan  prepared  a  text-book  on  the 
history  of  West-European  literature.  Trans- 
lations of  the  works  of  many  prominent 
writers  edited  by  him  were  published 
with  his  prefaces. 

At  present  an  authorised  translation 
of  the  works  of  Romain  Rolland  edited 
by  Kogan  is  under  print.  His  appreciation 
of  the  prominent  French  writer  was  very 
great,  and  in  his  articles  he  expressed  this 
appreciation  and  sympathy. 

Kogan  was  a  very  good  teacher,  a  ta- 
lented lecturer,  always  attracting  large 
audiences.  Up  to  his  last  days  he  gave 
lectures  and  reports,  directed  the  work 
of  students  and  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  preparation  of  new  cadres. 

But  the  work  of  Kogan  was  not  confined 
to  the  scientific,  literary  and  pedagogical 
branches.  Since  the  October  Revolution, 
he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  cultural 
construction  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Kogan 
worked  at  the  People's  Commissariat  for 
Education  as  chairman  to  the  scientific- 
art  section  of  the  State  Learned  Council, 
he  was  a  founder  and  the  first  president 
of  the  State  Academy  of  Arts. 

Having  been  an  enthusiast  of  the  Octo- 
ber Revolution,  joining  the  proletarian 
revolution  completely  and  irrevocably, 
Kogan  helped  considerably  in  the  task  of 
attracting  the  intelligentsia  into  socialist 
construction. 

P.  Kogan  was  closely  connected  with 
the  Soviet  Union  Society  for  Cultural 
Relations  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
actively  participated  in  its  work. 


And  the  role  of  P.  Kogan  in  the  deve- 
lopment and  strengthening  of  our  cultural 
connections  with  abroad  deserves  special 
attention  if  we  consider  his  many-sided 
and  varied  career.  The  part  taken  by 
Kogan  in  the  (organisation  of  the  first 
Soviet  art  exhibitions  abroad  is  well  known. 
He  was  the  supervisor  and  the  commis- 
sary-general of  the  exhibitions  at  Milan, 
Paris,  Venice.  We  must  likewise  remember 
the  time  when  these  exhibitions  were  being 
prepared.  It  was  a  time  when  imperialist- 
ic States  were  full  of  the  libelous  legends, 
that  art  was  completely  destroyed  and 
abolished  in  the  USSR.  Our  exhibitions 
clearly  refuted  all  these  malicious  and 
fantastic  concoctions.  And  the  task  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Kogan  was  very  difficult. 
He  had  to  answer  endless  inquires,  to  give 
interviews,  to  write  articles  in  the  foreign 
press.  Kogan  directed  the  work  of  showing 
these  examples  of  Soviet  art  with  the 
greatest  tact  and  knowledge.  In  his  further 
career,  P.  Kogan  did  not  cease  to  par- 
ticipate in  developing  cultural  contacts 
with  Western  Europe.  P.  Kogan  used 
always  to  come  personally  in  touch  with 
every  writer  (as  Bernard  Shaw,  Andersen 
Nexo  and  others),  with  every  artist,  every 
painter  coming  to  the  USSR  and  to 
acquaint  them  with  all  modern  achieve- 
ments of  Soviet  art  and  culture. 

His  great  cultural  knowledge,  his  deep 
erudition  in  all  questions  of  literature, 
theatre,  fine  arts  gave  him  the  possibility 
to  carry  out  the  task  of  widening  cultural 
relations   with   great  authority. 

P.  Kogan  was  well  known  abroad  and 
was  personally  acquainted  with  many  pro- 
minent representatives  of  the  West-Eu- 
ropean intelligentsia.  The  day  before  he 
died,  we  had  seen  Kogan  at  the  opening  of 
the  exhibition  of  modern  Dutch  art  organ- 
ised by  VOKS  in  Moscow. 

In  these  days,  when  the  interest  in  so- 
cialist construction  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  daily  increasing,  when  our  cultural 
relations  with  all  countries  of  the  West 
and  East  are  continuously  developing 
and  strengthening,  when  the  information 
of  our  achievements  on  all  the  fronts  of 
the  tremendous  construction  work  should 
be  intensified  —  the  death  of  P.  Kogan  is 
a  great  loss. 
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Soviet  Art 


URALS  AND  SIBERIA  IN  SOVIET  ART   

A  new  base  of  coal  and  metal  is  being .  created  in  the  East  of  the  USSR.  It  comprises 
such  gigantic  combines  as  the  Magnitosiroy  in  the  Urals,  Kuznetskstroy  in  Sibeiia  and 
other  large  industrial  constructions.  Many  new  factories  are  being  built  there  and  around 
them  new  towns  spring  up. 

The  workers  on  these  constructions  find  a  new  life  here.  They  participate  in  the  mo^l 
complex  production  process^  —  they  strive  to  raise  their  intellectual  level  and  they  create 
new  conditions  of  life  and  labour.  In  a  previous  number  of  our  review  we  have  already 
written  about  the  life  of  the  ivorkers  at  Magnitosiroy. 

Below  u'B  print  the  appeal  of  the  most  outstanding  Soviet  writers  and  artists  which 
hear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  most  outstanding  representatives  of  Soviet  art  respond 
most  readily  to  the  cultural  needs  of  the  industrial  workers. 


TO  ALL  MEN  OF  LETTARS  AND  ART 

The  Party  at  the  brilliant  suggestion 
of  its  leader,  J.  Stalin,  passed  a  reso- 
lution that  a  new  coal  and  metal  base  be 
created  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  USSR. 
Work  hums  in  the  Urals  now  where  mil- 
lions of  industrial  and  collective  farm 
workers  together  with  the  200,000  local 
communists  are  heroically  and  unselfishly 
engaged  in  bringing  about,  with  a  speed 
never  seen  before,  the  realisation  of  this 
historic  decree. 

In  the  processes  of  socialist  construction 
tremendous  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  Ural  industrial  and  collective  farm 
workers    in    their    demands    for  culture. 

The  builders  of  the  Magnitogorsk  blast 
furnaces   demand   a   Magnitostroy  of  art. 

We,  the  writers,  poets,  composers,  art- 
ists and  actors  consider  it  our  vital  duty 


at  the  present  stage  of  development  in 
the  Soviet  art  to  reflect  in  our  works  the 
gigantic  work  of  construction  going  on  and 
more  particularly  the  construction  in  the 
Urals. 

Tliis  task  should  occupy  the  same 
place  in  the  Soviet  art  as  the  Urals  them- 
selves hold  in  the  political  and  economic 
scheme  of  the  Union. 

We  appeal  to  all  writers  and  artists 
to  make  the  theme  of  their  artistic  work 
the  great  socialist  construction  now  tak- 
ing place  at  the  Urals. 

We  feel  that  by  turning  our  attention 
to  the  Urals,  the  most  effective  and  deci- 
sive means  are  achieved  in  the  way  of 
bringing  about  definite  changes  in  the 
minds  of  the  best  artists  of  our  Union. 

One  of  the  greatest  paths  to  the  Magni- 
tostroy of  art  shall  lead  through  the  so- 
cialist Urals. 


Signed: 

Soviet  writers: 

L.  Leonov,  V.  Ivanov,  A.  Bezymensky,  P.  Pavlenko, 
L.  Seifullina,  Y.  Olesha,  M.  S  h  a  g  h  i  n  y  a  n,  A.  Malyshkin, 
V.  Lugovskoy,  E.  Zozulya,  V.  ,  V  i  s  h  n  e  v  s  k  y,  B.  Roma- 
s  h  e  V,  A.  F  a  y  k  o. 

Artists: 

V.  Meyerhold,  L.  Leonidov.  I.  Bersenev,  A.  T  a  i  r  o  v. 
Composers: 

D.  Shostakovich,  A.  Mosolov,  M.  Frolov,  B.  Zolo- 
t  a  r  y  o  V. 

Paint-ers: 

Y.  Slav  in  sky,  E.  Lvov,  F,  Modorov,  K.  Shukhmin, 
N.  Maslennikov. 
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A  ROAD  WHICH  IS  NOT  MARKED  ON  ANY  MAP 


By  N.  O  r  u  z  h  e  y  n  i  k  o  V 


"You  are  near,  distant  socialism",  re- 
cently wrote  the  well-known  poet  Boris 
Pasternak. 

The  social  landscape  of  the  country  is 
rapidly  changing. 

"Russia,  poor,  beggarly  Russia",  en- 
graved on  the  pictures  of  Levitan,  expres- 
sed in  the  bitter  poetry  of  Block  and  in  the 
works  of  whole  generations  now  stands 
up  as  a  country  of  wonders.  The  geography 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  vastly  different 
from  that  recent  prison  of  the  peoples, 
Russia,  not  only  because  the  boundary 
lines  have  changed,  not  only  because  do- 
zens of  autonomous  regions  and  republics 
have  grown  into  existence. 

Gigantic  construction  work  has  literally 
changed  the  face  of  every  corner  in  the 
country. 

When  Marietta  Shaghinian  in  her 
"Hydro-central"  shows  us  a  mighty  power 
station,  eradiating  electric  current,  which 
will  penetrate  into  the  wild  clefts  of  Ar- 


menia, or  when  Leonid  Leonov  in  the 
"River  Sot"  tells  us  a  story  about  a  pa- 
per-mill, which  has  disturbed  the  lonely 
thick  forests,  we  have  here  the  works  of 
writers,  for  whom  the  reality  appears 
transformed  and  changed  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  socialist  world.  And  here 
is  the  birth  of  a  new  subject-matter,  which 
is  also  developing  in  the  Soviet  drama. 
It  is  the  subject  of  intelligentsia  and  so- 
cialism. 

The  drama  reflects  the  reformation 
of  intellectual  conceptions,  the  reforma- 
tion which  playwrights,  being  a  par- 
ticle of  the  intelligentsia,  have  experienced 
personally. 

The  playwright  is  influenced  by  the 
growing  attractive  power  of  socialist  con- 
struction which  makes  him  feel  that  out- 
side the  new  social  forms  there  is  no  way 
for  true  creative  work,  that  socialism  means 
a  tremendous  development  of  the  intel- 
lectual forces  of  mankind. 


The  "List  of  Benefactions"  at  the  Moyerhold  Theatre.  Scene  in  the  Music-hall 
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First  attempts  of  the  Soviet  drama 
to  reveal  the  relations  of  the  intelligentsia 
and  the  proletariat,  building  up  socialism, 
have  been  very  modest. 

Generally,  such  attempts  represented  only 
a  statement  of  a  change  in  the  feelings 
of  those  specialists,  who  having  before 
belonged  to  the  privileged  classes  are 
attracted  now  by  the  creative  construction 
work. 

Such  is  "Engineer  Merts"  by  L.  Ni- 
kulin,  where  we  find  the  steadfast  type 
of  a  specialist  who  has  finally  and  irrevoc- 
ably chosen  his  new  road. 

Such  is  the  play  by  Kissin  "Life  is  chang- 
ing". An  economic  wrecker  and  an  honest 
specialist,  an  enemy  and  an  enthusiast 
of  revolution  —  such  was  the  contents  of 
a  majority  of  plays,  devoted  to  the 
subject. 

But  these  plays  did  not  yet  depict  the 
main  essence  —  the  development  of  relations 
between  the  intelligentsia  and  the  prolet- 
ariat in  the  USSR;  they  did  not  describe 
the  departure  of  large  numbers  of  intel- 
ligentsia from  their  old  positions  of  mis- 
trust and  waiting.  It  should  be  stressed, 
that  not  only  those,  who  from  the  very 
beginning  have  bound  up  their  fate  with 
that  of  the  proletariat,  but  also  those 
who  have  tried  to  remain  silent  and  to 
"wait",  are  now  whole-heartedly  parti- 
cipating in  socialist  construction. 

Life  itself  shatters  all  prejudices. 

A  play  of  Y.  Olesha  "List  of  Benefac- 
tions", staged  by  the  prominent  artist 
of  the  Soviet  theatre,  V.  MeyerhoJd,  has 
caused  a  storm  of  controversy  all  over 
the  Soviet  Unioii. 


In  the  chief  character  of  the  play  the 
actress  Helen  Goncharova  — the  author  has 
once  more  called  to  life  the  subject  of 
"Mamletism",  of  the  inner  instability  of 
mind  which  finally  brings  the  situatio 
of  "between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.' 

Helen  is  passionately  fond  of  Art.  Ii 
the  role  of  Hamlet  siie  feels  the  chaiinin 
music  of  sentiment,  the  sweet  little  voice 
singing  in  the  human  soul,  the  voice,  whicli 
is  brigliter  and  fresher  than  all  the  tluindei 
and  din  of  the  actual  present  life.  Goncha- 
rova goes  abroad,  where  the  surroundinj 
atmosphere  seems  more  congenial  to  the 
efflorescence  of  her  images  and  her  ideas 
But  the  waves  of  actual  life  throw  her  otk 
the  bare  and  stony  shores:  she  meets  bu 
siness  men  and  cocainists,  cynics  anc 
dullards,  instead  of  those  troubadours  ol 
Arl,  of  whom  she  has  dimly  dreamed.  Thi 
blow  of  disillusion  is  merciless. 

But  Helen  is  faced  with  the  other  sid< 
of  the  question:  the  intense  struggle  whicli 
carries    her    awxiy.     She    perishes,  strucl  i 
down  by  a  bullet  fired  by  an  agent  provoi 
cateur. 

Helen  Goncharova  is  not  a  typical  cha4 
racter.  Soviet  artists,  who  are  joining  the 
camp  of  socialism,  are  influenced  ana 
convinced  by  the  gigantic  construction 
work,  going  on  in  their  socialist  mother 
country.  Contrary  to  Helen  Goncharova 
with  her  tragic  end,  they  understand,  that 
the  true  Art  and  its  development  is  novif 
possible  only  in  the  country,  which  is 
creating  new  values  in  all  branches  of 
life  and  culture.  Though  the  play  does 
not  reveal  the  problem  in  its  true  aspectSi 
it  is  nevertheless  noteworthy,  as  a  sig 


"Fear  "at  the  Mojcow  Art  Theatre.  Feene  of  the  dircussion.  Clara  (Knipper-Chckhova^ 
makes  her  i-petch.  At  the  extreme  left  Prof.  Borodin  (Leonidov) 
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"Fear"  at  the  Mo: cow  Art  Theatre.  First  act.  Prof.  Borodin  meets  the  old  lady 

whom  he  had  loved  in  his  youth 


of  decisive  cliange  even  in  the  most  refined 
and   subtle   strata   of   the  intelligentsia. 

A.  Afinogenov  in  his  play  "Fear"  has 
chosen  as  his  hero  a  thinker,  a  champion 
of  science.  Glad  in  the  armour  of  exact  know- 
ledge, armed  with  the  weapon  of  scientific 
analysis,  professor  Borodin  seems  to  him- 
self a  Gulliver,  around  whom  numberless 
Liliputians  are  swarming.  Scientists  must 
govern  the  world.  According  to  Borodin, 
it  is  not  the  class  struggle,  neither  the  ideals 
of  socialism,  but  absolute  positive  reflexes 
tliat   determine  the  actions   of  mankind. 

In  working  out  his  ''theory"  Borodin 
sincerely  believes,  that  he  has  nothing 
to  do  with  politics.  Science  is  above  clas- 
ses. The  author  of  the  play,  who  is  a  com- 
munist, does  not  try  to  make  the  image 
of  Borodin  any  poorer  or  lower.  We 
have  here  a  man  of  powerful  mind,  a  man 
of  high  moral  standards,  but  a  man  made 
blind  by  the  cataract  of  old  prejudices  and 
misconceptions  of  the  meaning  and  import- 
ance df  science.  Borodin  feels  himself 
a  giant,  but  proves  to  be  a  pygmy.  His 
laboratory,  and  his  experiments,  directed 
towards  establishing  his  theory,  are  pro- 
voked by  a  group  of  counter-revolutionaries. 
These  men,  who  had  flattered  Borodin 
with  their  seeming  veneration,  blame  him 
'or  all  their  crimes,  as  soon  as  they  are 
touched  by  tlie  chastising  hand  of  Justice. 

Borodin  has  to  check  up  all  his  accustom- 
?d  moral   conceptions    and  ideas,  all  his 


scientific  principles.  A  grain  of  doubt 
is  thrown  into  his  mind  on  a  dispute  where 
his  professorial  wisdom  is  opposed  by  the 
voice   of   revolutionary  practice. 

An  old  partywoman,  Clara  Spassova, 
defeats  the  philosophy  of  Borodin,  using 
simple  examples  of  her  experience  as  a 
fighter.  Fear,  declares  Borodin,  is  the 
motive  power  of  the  world  history.  But 
every  revolutionary  is  a  bearer  of  fearless- 
ness, replies  Clara,  and  fearlessness  fights 
fear  and  defeats  it. 

After  the  shameful  renunciation  of  his 
friends  the  grain  of  doubt  begins  to  germin- 
ate in  the  mind  of  Borodin.  He  wants  to 
work  honestly  and  truly.  We  shall  not 
touch  here  on  the  defects  of  tlie  play  or 
show  how  by  means  of  some  characters 
of  new  scientists  Afinogenov  justilies  the 
change  of  Borodin  ^. 

It  is  very  interesting  and  cliaracter- 
istic  that  the  play  was  staged  with  deep 
love  and  carefulness  by  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre,  which  for  a  long  period  has  re- 
flected all  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  Russian  intelligentsia.  Tlie  fate  of 
Borodin  is  a  symbol  of  the  general  road 
of  honest  scientists,  technical  workers  and 
artists  in  the  USSR.  The  road,  whicli  has 
not  been  marked  on  the  maps  of  the  past 
years.  The  road  leading  to  socialism, 

^  For  more  details  see  the  article  in 
No.  2 — 3  of  our  R  view. 
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THE  OPERA  SEASON  OF  1931/32  IN  3I0SC0W 


Interest  in  opera  is  ever  on  the  increase 
in  Moscow  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole 
Union.  Before  the  war  there  were  two 
opera  theatres  in  Moscow;  now  there  are 
six:  the  Grand  Theatre,  the  Affiliated 
Grand  Theatre  (formerly  the  Experimental), 
the  K.  Stanislavsky  and  V.  Nemirovich- 
Danchenko  Theatres,  the  Radio-Opera  and 
the  District  Operatic  Theatre  directed  by 
V.  Lapitsky.  This  last  theatre  has  no 
special  playhouse  but  gives  performances 
in  the  district  workers*  clubs  and  Palaces 
of  Culture.  The  work  of  the  other  five 
theatres  is  chiefly  based  upon  their  central 
premises  but  their  casts  also  give  sometimes 
performances  in  different  workers'  cultural 
institutions.  Every  evening  over  G  thousand 
workers  enjoy  operatic  performances  in 
Moscow. 

During  the  season  of  1931/32  in 
Moscow  the  following  eight  new  'operas 
were  played:  "The  Golden  Cock"  by 
Rimsky-Korsakov  (Grand  Theatre  and  Sta- 
nislavsky Theatre),  "Othello'''  by  Verdi 
(Grand  Theatre),  "Turandot"  by  Puccini 
and  "The  Pskov  Maid"  by  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov (Affiliated  Grand  Theatre),  "The 
Sorochintsy  Fair"  by  Mussorgsky  (Nemi- 
rovich-Danchenko Theatre),  "The  Marri- 
age" by  Mussorgsky  and  "The  Stone 
Guest"  by  Dargomyzhsky  (Radio-Theatre). 

These  productions  show  clearly  the 
general  direction  followed  by  Soviet  opera: 


By  G.  P  o  1  i  a  n  o  v  s  k  y 

revival  and  critical  familiarisation  of  the 
best  heritage  of  old  musical  culture,  as 
an  accumulation  of  experience  necessary 
io  create  new  grand ious  works  of  musical 
and  scenic  art,  works  that  would  adequat 
ely  reflect  the  great  epoch  of  socialist  con- 
struction and  cultural  revolution  in  the 
USSR.  The  recently  declared  competition 
for  the  best  opera  and  ballet  to  be  written 
to  the  XVth  anniversary  of  the  October 
revolution  is  pursuing  the  same  aim. 

"The  Golden  Cock"  was  produced  at 
the  Grand  Theatre  about  the  end  of  1931 

This  opera  of  Rimsky-Korsakov's  has 
always  been  considered  a  malicious  satire 
on  tsarism. 

Rimsky-Korsakov  belonged  to  a  group 
of  intellectuals,  fairjy  radical  for  its  time 
and  realising  perfectly  the  absurdity  of 
absolutism.  Of  course  it  was  not  monarchy 
as  a  principle  he  was  objecting  to,  but  only 
the  most  stupid,  senseless  form  of  tsardom. 
In  "The  Golden  Cock"  this  idea  was  ex- 
pressed in  an  artistic  form.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  this  masterful  opera  is  not  so  much 
a  satire  directed  against  the  tsar  and  his 
retinue  in  general,  as  a  joke  making  fun  of 
the  type  of  tsar  as  Dodon  —  a  puffed-up 
chump  whose  sole  desire  is  to  eat  and  to 
sleep  to  his  heart's  conteni.  The  director 
Smolich  added  a  symbol ical  meaning  to 
the  images  of  this  simple  fairy-tale,  hyper- 
bolised them,  thus  creating  a  reail  satire 
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*  not  always  justified  by  the  material  of 

Rimsky-Korsakov's  opera.  It  was  for  this 
y  reason   that   the   production   called  forth 

the  protests  of  some  Soviet  critics.  The  Soviet 
,  theatre-goer  expected  the  producer  of  "The 

Golden  Cock"  to  disclose  and  to  emphasise 
.  on  the  base  of  a  critical  approach  the  elc- 

ments  of  political  and  social  satire  present 
J  in   the   work   of  the   composer,  without 

exceeding  however  the,  limits  of  hi,s  musical 

material,  text  and  general  idea. 

Tlie  production  of  the  "Golden  Cock" 

at  the  Stanislavsky  Theatre  was  the  result 

11 

of  a  vear's  work  of  the  theatre.    K.  Stani- 
slavsky  himself  directed  the  production. 
The  producers  succeeded  in  revealing  the 
J  satirical  meaning   of  the  opera.    As  far 
'  as  the  performance  is  concerned  one  should 
mention  the  outstanding  clearness  of  de- 
livery  peculiar  to  the  soloists  as  well  as 
to  the  chorus  of  this  theatre.  The  drawing 
of  cliaracters  is  also  of  special  interest ; 
J  it  was  done  with  great  care  and  vividness, 
as    for    instance   the    tsar's  house-keeper 
■  Amelfa    officiously    nursing    Dodon  and 
in  his  absence  assuming  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment  not   only   over   the  household 
'  of  the  tsar  but  over  the  country.   The  role 
1^  of  the  Shemakhan  tsarina  has  been  given 
,  a  new  and  very  interesting  interpretation. 
Instead  of  the  banal  type  of  an  "oriental 
beauty,"  we  see  a  clever,  malicious,  sarcas- 
tic charmer  enjoying  her  power  over  the 
■stupid  lascivious  old  man  spell-bound  by 
her  beauty. 

The    scenery    of   "The    Golden  Cock" 
in  the  Stanislavsky  Tiieatre  was  designed 


by  two  artists.  One  of  them,  Ivanov,  used 
for  the  settings  of  the  1st  and  3rd  acts  the 
style  of  popular  illustrations  to  old  Rus- 
sian tales.  Sarian,  the  second  artist,  created 
a  very  peculiar  and  curious  design  for  the 
phantastical  part  of  the  Qpera:  the  tent 
of  the  Shemakhan  tsarina,  her  dreams, 
etc. 

The  second  production  of  the  Grand 
Theatre  was  "Othello"  by  Verdi.  The  choice 
of  this  opera,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
Verdi's  works,  must  be  deemed  most  suc- 
cessful. A  careful  and  cultured  realisation 
of  Shakespeare  on  an  operatic  stage  is 
in  itself  an  event  of  no  small  importance. 
The  producer,  Smolich,  was  right  in  laying 
stress  upon  the  main  idea  underlying  the 
opera,  namely  the  struggle  of  feelings 
in  a  man,  absorbed  by  his  personal  inner 
existence,  torn  away  from  problems  of 
a  higher,  social  order.  Othello  as  an  incarn- 
ation of  jealousy,  the  Moor,  whose  human 
dignity  was  painfully  injured  and  who 
becomes  the  victim  of  infamous  gossip, 
is  also  opposed  in  the  production  to  the 
representatives  of  the  white-skinned  gentry. 

All  the  merits  of  Verdi's  music,  whicli 
had  imbibed  the  best  part  of  Wagner's 
influence,  all  the  while  preserving  the 
freshness,  warmth  and  spontaneity  of  Ita- 
lian melody,  found  their  expression  in  the 
performance. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
scenic  design,  done  in  a  very  grand  and 
pompous  style.  The  painter  P.  Sokolov, 
mastered  his  task  with  much  taste  and 
craftsmanship. 


"Turandot"  at  the  Aff.liatcd  GrandTheatre. 
The  Chinese  emperor  with  two  bondswom  an 


Both  new  prodnctions  of  the  Affiliated 
Grand  Tfieatre  —  "Turandot"  by  Puccini 
and  "Tne  Pskov  Maid"  by  I^inisky-Korsa- 
kov  — -  should  be  regarded  as  definite  suc- 
cesses. 

The  producer  L.  Baratov,  a  recent  acquis- 
ition of  this  theatre,  is  quite  familiar  to 
Moscow  theatres  audience  through  his  work 
in  the  Nemirovich-Danchenko  opera.  In 
"Turandot"  he  created  quite  a  festive, 
brilliant  performance  which  impresses  the 
spectators  not  only  as  a  beautiful  spectacle 
but  also  as  a  fascinating  one. 

The  scenic  design  of  the  producton  de- 
serves special  notice.  The  paintir  Ra- 
binovich,  whose  part  in  the  work  has  been  of 


no  small  importance  for  its  success,  dis- 
played all  his  ingenuity  and  good  taste 
in  realising  his  difficult  tcsk:  to  give  an 
essentially  theatrical,  gay,  fairy-tale  China, 
instead  of  tho  gawkish  pseudo-exotics, 
common  to  many  old  opera  theatres. 
Irony,  conventional  grotesque  are  charac- 
teristic of  both  the  settings  and  the  produc- 
tion as  a  whole. 

The  producer  tried  to  overcome  certain 
elements  in  Puccini's  music,  namely  the 
serious  and  even  tragic  compassion  to  the 
"tortured"  claimants  for  the  hand  of  Tu- 
randot. But  the  music  itself  is  yet  domin- 
ant in  the  j)erformance,  so  that  not  all 
the  ideas  of  the  producer  and  the  designer 
reach  the  public.  A  certain  shade  of  melo- 
dramatic mystery  is  still  to  be  felt  in  the 
scene  of  Kalaf's  dreams.  The  dance  of 
the  hangmen,  the  guessing  of  Turandot 's 
riddles  do  not  express  the  original  concep- 
tion fully.  The  producers  should  have  been 
still  more  daring  in  overcoming  the  some- 
what dull  though  smart  statics  of  the  mu- 
sical turn. 

"The  Pskov  Maid"  .  produced  in  the 
same  theatre  and  under  the  same  director 
belongs  to  an  early  period  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  work,  and  was  afterwards 
repeatedly  rehashed  and  altered  by 
the  author.  The  original  version  of  this 
0  pera   dates   in  the  early  sevoilies  when 


"Turandot"  at  the  Affiliated  Grand  Theatre.  First  act 
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"Th^  Pskov  Maid"  at  the  Aff.liated   Grand  Theatre.  Scene  of  the  arrival  of  Ivan 

the  Terrible 


Rimsky-Korsakov  depended  entirely  on 
the  influence  of  the  "mighty  group" 
(composers  Borodin,  Balakirev,  Serov,  Dar- 
gomyzhsky  and  others),  was  interested 
in  the  narodnik  movement  and  dream- 
ed of  creating  not  a  simple  opera,  but 
a  real  popular  drama.  "The  Pskov  Maid" 
was  originally  conceived  as  a  work  of  this 
kind,  but  licence  conditions  and  later  on  tlie 
changes  in  the  general  outlook  of  the  artist 
himself  prevented  him  from  developing 
the  opera  along  these  lines. 

The  subject  of  the  opera  is  talven  from 
the  history  of  the  "free  city"  of  Pskov, 
its  struggle  against  the  tsar,  who  wanted 
to  bring  under  his  power  the  hitherto 
self-governing  towns  and  coimtrics. 

The  producer  emphasised  the  historical 
element  in  the  opera,  but  he  was  unable 
to  overcome  its  romantic  character  to  the 
[necessary  extent. 

Tlie  production  abounds  in  highly  impres- 
sive moments;  such  is  the  scene  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible's  arrival,  the  confused  and 
frightened  crowd  shrinking  before  the  life- 
guards of  the  tsar;  the  scene  of  the  v  e  t  c  h  e 
(popular  assembly),  the  dance  and  play 
of  the  girls,  and  others.  All  the  passages 
wliere  music  itself  suggested  vividness  and 
dynamics  have  found  better  expression 
than  the  static  scenes,  which  resembled 
somewhat  sculptural  groups. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  new  productions 
of  the  younger  theatre  —  the  Radio-Opera. 


One  of  them,  "The  Marriage"  by  Mussorg- 
sky, completed  by  Ippolitov-Ivanov,  has 
been  already  dealt  with  in  the  preceding 
issue  of  this  review.  The  other  is  "The 
Stone  Guest"  written  by  Dargoniyzhsky. 
The  composer  used  in  full,  without  any 
alterations,  the  text  of  Pushkin  and  by 
talented  and  careful  work  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  perfect  rhythmical  harmony 
between  words  and  music.  The  reserved 
but  'expressive  accompaniment  of  the  or- 
chestra underlines  the  recitatives  of  the 
opera.  The  story  of  Don  Juan  treated  by 
Pushkin  with  so  much  genius  was  inter- 
preted by  Dargomyzhsky  in  the  style  of 
naive  realism.  The  production  in  the  Ra- 
dio-Theatre reveals  the  intention  of  the 
producer,  Sudakov,  to  treat  the  opera 
in  the  style  of  conventional  realism,  laying 
stress  upon  the  vividness  of  decorative  ana 
musical  colours. 

In  "The  Marriage''  the  same  producer 
created  a  keen  grotesque  maliciously  mock- 
ing the  Philistinism  and  the  bestial  stupid- 
ity of  the  depicted  personages. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  achievements 
of  the  operatic  season  is  the  production 
M  Mussorgsky's  "Sorochintsy  Fair"  in 
the  Nemirovich-Danchenko  Theatre.  Though 
the  producer  Mordvinov  and  the  painter 
Shifrin  could  not  get  rid  of  some  esthetic- 
ism  in  their  creation,  it  was  still  a  very 
original,  interesting  and  bright  spec- 
tacle. 
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"Sorochintsy  Fair"   at   the  Nemirovich- 
Danchenko  Theatre.  The  artist  Kemarskaya 
as  Parassia 


As  it  is  known,  the  "Sorochintsy  Fair" 
as  well  as  the  "Marriage"  was  left  untin- 
ished  by  the  author.  The  task  of  completing 
the  "Sorochintsy  Fair''  was  entrusted  to 
two  experienced  musicians,  the  well-known 
Soviet  student  of  Mussorgsky's  work,  P. 
Lamm,  who  had  already  effected  the 
restoration  of  the  true  "Boris  Godunov" 
and  "Khovanshchina",  and  to  the  gifted 
young  composer  Shebalin.  The  latter  fi- 
nished the  orchestration  of  the  opera  and 
wrote  the  lacking  scenes  on  the  basis  of 
the   author's   drafts.     This   careful  work 


was  successful.  A  picture  of  Gogol's  plian- 
tastical  Ukraine,  full  of  sun,  lively  humour, 
ardent  feelings,  colour  and  health  —  sucli 
is  the  "^orochintsy  Fair"  on  the  stage  of 
the    Nemirovich-Danchenko  Theatre. 

The  producers  have  shown  much  inge- 
nuity and  resourcefulness  especially  in 
making  use  of  the  simplest  scenic  acces- 
sories. Masterful  staging,  good  singing  and 
perfect  acting  make  of  Gogol's  tale,  freed 
from  its  mysterious  and  mystical  elements, 
a  gay  and  entertaining  performance.  This 
spectacle  is  a  great  victory  not  only  for 
the  Nemirovich-Danchenko  Theatre,  but 
for  Soviet  operatic  art  as  a  whole. 

Eight  new  operas  shown  in  Moscow 
during  the  current  season  reveal  the  striv- 
ing of  Soviet  producers,  painters,  conductors 
and  artists  to  satisfy  the  ever  increasing 
demand  of  the  masses  of  new  spectators 
of  whom  the  Moscow  opera  houses  are 
full  day  and  night. 

Ingenuity  of  the  producers,  vocal  culture 
of  the  actors,  soloists  and  choir-singers 
are  developing,  new  forms  of  operatic 
performance  are  being  sought  and  found. 

Thus  even  the  opera  which  has  always 
been  the  most  conservative  of  all  branches 
of  theatrical  art  is  not  stagnant  in  the 
USSR,  but  strives  to  reach  the  heights 
which  the  Land  of  Soviet  expects  art  to 
reach. 


*'THE  RUN''   

K.  Stavsky's  play  in  the  Moscow  Realist  Theatre 


By  A.  Fevralsky 


"The  Run",  the  play  now  on  at  the  Mos- 
cow Realist  Theatre  (formerly  the  4th  stu- 
dio of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre)  stirred  up 
a  great  interest  amongst  the  Moscow 
theatre-goers.  The  play  has  been  adapted  for 
the  stage  from  a  novel  of  the  same  name 
by  K.  Stavsky.  The  scenic  version  was 
made  by  the  author  in  collaboration  with 
G.  Pavluchenko,  who  up  to  this  time 
had  worked  in  the  capacity  of  a  scenario- 
writer. 

The  action  of  "The  Run"  takes  place  in 
1929,  in  one  of  the  villages  of  Kuban 
(in  the  Northern  Caucasus).  "That  year," 
says  Stalin,  "was  the  year  of  radical  change 
all  along  the  front  of  socialist  construction." 
The  change  manifested  itself,  as  it  still 
does,  in  the  sweeping  onslaught  of  social- 
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ism  against  the  capitalist  elements  of 
town  and  country.  In  the  realm  of  agri- 
cultural development  we  speak  of  "the 
change  that  is  taking  place  in  our  agri- 
culture going  over  from  small  and  back- 
ward individual  farming  to  advanced, 
highly  mechanised  collective  farming,  turn- 
ing toward  co-operative  tillage,  toward 
machine  and  tractor  stations,  artels  and 
colhozes,  based  on  a  new  technics." 

Stavsky  in  his  play  shows  this  mighty 
"run",  this  intensive  process  of  reconstruc- 
tion. He  depicts  class  war  which  revolves 
around  the  creation  of  the  collective  farms. 
The  communists  at  the  head  of  the  more 
advanced  section  of  the  Cossack  village 
fight  for  the  influence  upon  the  masses  of 
peasants  against  the  counter-revolutionary 


kulaks.  The  subsequent  march  of  events  in 
the  life  of  the  village  prove  that  right  is 
on  the  side  of  the  communists.  Then  the 
peasants  realising  the  advantages  of  col- 
lective over  individual  farming  resolutely 
repulse  the  armed  attack  of  the  kulaks, 
and  the  village  enters  upon  a  new  stage 
of  existence 

In  this  play  Stavsky  shows  a  number 
of  complicated  processes  that  take  place 
at  the  village.  He  minutely  describes  the 
various  characters,  their  relation  to  each 
□ther,  their  attitude  toward  the  ^different 
arising  events  and  their  participation  in 
them. 

As  a  result  of  such  a  great  number  of 
:'haracters  the  plot  of  the  play  is  highly 
L'omplicated.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  such 
a  production  could  not  be  made  in  the 
traditional  way.  From  the  point  of  view 
:>f  its  form,  "The  Run"  is  a  series  of 
ioosely-connected  episodes. 

The  great  wealth  of  material  is  with 
iifficulty  crowded  into  the  four  acts  which 
last  four  hours. 

The  interest  of  the  play  is  further  en- 
lanced  by  the  artistic  work  of  N.  Okhlop- 
<ov,  the  producer,  who  created  a  vivid 
and  fascinating  spectacle,  filled  with  ac- 
ion.  He  showed  a  great  inventiveness  in 
lis  adaptation  of  Meyerhold's  style,  and 
•inematographic  methods. 

The  scenic  design  made  by  Stoffer  is 
juite  unique.  The  stage  in  certain  parts 
;omes  right  out  into  the  auditorium  and 
I  section  of  the  audience  sits  on  the  stage, 
urrounded  by  platforms  on  which  the 
)lay  is  being  enacted.  The  public  is  thus 


sitting  both  in  front  and  behind  the  scene 
of  action.  The  producer  coped  quite  suc- 
cessfully with  this  uncommon  and  intricate 
arrangement. 

Both  naturalism  and  conventionalism 
are  combined  in  the  setting.  Apples,  pears, 
willows,  sunflowers,  poppies,  and  maize 
are  included  in  the  setting  to  give  the 
atmosphere  of  the  gardens  and  fields  of 
sunny  Kuban. 

The  place  of  action  of  the  various  epi- 
sodes is  constantly  shifted  about  —  from 
the  central  platform,  which  is  situated 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  audience, 
to  the  side  platforms,  and  from  there  to 
a  gallery  platform  which  is  right  above 
the  central  platform.  The  light  projectors, 
which  follow  the  changes  in  the  scene  of 
action,  are  focused  on  the  stage,  on  the 
ceiling,  also  over  a  section  of  the  audito- 
rium. 

There  is  very  little  scenery  through- 
out, but  each  episode  is  accompanied  by 
a  complete  change  of  setting.  The  scenes 
presented  are  vivid,  clear  and  outstanding 
due  to  the  producer's  clever  methods. 
These  new  methods,  founded  on  close 
observation  of  life,  greatly  add  to  theatr- 
ical experience.  N.  Okhlopkov  was  fortun- 
ate in  having  many  very  brilliant  actors 
in  his  cast,  who  were  able  to  do  full  justice 
to  his  original  ideas.  There  are  many  un- 
forgettable scenes  in  the  play. 

♦'The  Run"  is  another  testimonial  to 
the  tremendous  progress  made  by  Soviet 
art  and  its  ability  to  solve  the  complex 
problems  presented  by  a  swiftly  moving 
life. 


"The  Run"  at  the  Moscow  Realist  Theatre 
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"L  itcrary  Ileritag  e".  A  new 
magazine  of  literary  science  and  history. 
Vol.  1,  pp.  324;  vol.  2,  pp.  265.  United 
Magazines  and  Newspapers.  Moscow, 
1931—1932. 

The  magazine  under  review  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  publication  of  new  docu- 
ments and  materials  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  Russian  literature  and  public 
thought.  In  the  two  first  issues  serious  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  represent- 
atives of  the  most  radical  ideological  ten- 
dencies of  the  past,  whose  literary  legacy 
has  heretofore  to  a  considerable  extent 
remained  beyond  the  scope  of  interests 
of  the  old  literary  science. 

Thus  in  the  first  volume  we  find  the  hi- 
therto unpublished  fragments  from  the  work 
of  the  greatest  Russian  satirist  Saltykov- 
Shchedrin,  "From  the  Correspondence  of 
Nicolas  I  with  Paul  de  Cock",  and  also 
his  other  satire,  **The  Corrupt  Children", 
one  of  the  sharpest  satires  of  this  author 
which  unfortunately  has  been  entirely  for- 
gotten, not  included  in  any  of  the  collec- 
tions of  his  works  and  untouched  in  ge- 
neral literary  research  works  as  well  as  in 
special  investigations  of  Saltykov-Shche- 
drin's  writings. 

In  the  same  volume  we  come  across 
another  forgotten  work  of  another  great 
satirist  of  the  XlXth  century,  Kurochkin, 
namely  "The  Prince  Lutonia",  a  play  which 
had  appeared  only  once  in  an  old  maga- 
zine and  never  was  published  again.  Two 
stories  by  the  writer  Reshetnikov,  "Hard 
to  Believe"  and  "A  Philarmonic  Concert", 
have  also  been  left  in  oblivion  since  their 
first  appearance,  in  the  eighties,  on  the 
pages  of  some  provincial  paper. 

Among  the  material  of  the  second  vo- 
lume we  should  mention,  as  belonging  to 
the  same  group  of  publications,  the  article 
under  the  heading  "The  Literary  Liberals" 
written  by  Bervi-Flerovsky,  publicist  and 
scholar,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
narodniki  movement.  This  article 
contains  his  critical  analysis  of  a  review 
dealing  with  his  book  on  the  con'dition 
of  the  working  class  in  Russia  (the  review 
was  published  in  "European  Mercury", 
a  moderately-liberal  magazine). 

Considerable  place  has  been  given  to 
materials  relating  to  the  history  of  Rus- 
sian  underground   press  and  to  the  deve- 


lopment of  workers'  journalism  in  Russia,  p 
The  publication  devoted  to  "The  Gibbet", 
a  periodical  paper  issued  by  Goncharov,  [ 
a  revolutionary  of  the  seventies,  deserves  ( 
special  mention,  as  this  paper  reflected  , 
the  attitude  of  Russian  revolutionaries  | 
towards    the    Paris    Commune.  , 

Another  publication  deals  with  the  jour-  ] 
nal  "The  Worker",  the  only  number  of  , 
which  was  issued  in  the  early  eighties  by  j 
a  group  of  Rostov  workers,  members  of  , 
the  revolutionary  organisation  "Narodnaya 
Volia"  and  which  was   one  of  the  first 
publications  of  that  kind  in  Russia.  I^'ur- 
ther  we  find  the  minutes  of  a  staff  confer- 
ence   of   the  social-democratic  newspaper 
"The   Proletarian"  issued   during  the  pe- 
riod   of    reaction    (1905 — ^1907).    The  mi- 
nutes, published  for  the  first  time,  give  a 
vivid  illustration  of  the  philosophical  dis- 
cussions  then   going   on   among  Russian 
social-democrats,  and  in  particular  Lenin's 
fight  against  idealistic  revisions  of  Marxism. 

To  the  same  period  belong  two  letters 
from  Leonid  Andreev  to  Gorky  dealing 
with  the  symposiums  "Literary  Decay". 
This  edition  was  one  of  the  first  organised 
reactions  of  Marxian  critics  against  those 
anti-social,  reactionary  and  mystic  ten- 
dencies which  at  the  period  of  reaction 
gained  a  considerable  and  ever  increasing 
influence  over  literature.  The  principles 
stated  in  these  letters  are  characteristic 
not  only  of  Leonid  Andreev  himself 
but  of  a  whole  group  of  writers  who  had 
kept  close  to  the  revolutionary  movement 
during  the  period  of  its  victories  (1905), ' 
but  deserted  its  ranks  immediately  when  I 
the  revolutionary  wave  began  to  fall  off. 

Twelve  forgotten  articles  and  paragraphs 
by  the  famous  revolutionary  poet  V.  Maya- 
kovsky  relating  to  an  early  stage  of  his 
literary  activities  have  to  do  with  a  more 
recent  period  —  the  eve  of  the  world  war 
and  its  first  years.  The  point  of  view  ex- 
pressed in  these  articles  and  their  general 
tendency  are  definitely  opposite  to  the 
principles  stated  in  the  above  mentioned 
letters  of  Leonid  Andreev.  The  articles 
of  Mayakovsky  are  highly  characteristic 
of  those  groups  of  intelligentsia,  which 
later  joined  the  ranks  of  the  revolution 
and  decisively  threw  in  their  lot  with  the 
working  class.  It  is  true  that  this  final 
transition  to  the  camp  ot  the  revolution- 
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ary  proletariat  is  not  reflected  in  these 
articles,  yet  they  give  an  exceptionally 
vivid  illustration  of  the  rebellous  spirit 
and  passionate  hatred  directed  against 
the  traditions  and  norms  of  the  past  which 
prepared  the  ground  for  such  a  transition. 

We  should  also  mention  the  publication 
referring  to  the  "Russkaya  Volia",  a  reac- 
tionary, jingoist  paper  issued  on  the  eve 
of  the  February  revolution.  Here  we  find 
a  ver\'  carefully  selected  series  of  docu- 
ments (the  greater  part  of  them  are  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time),  illustrating  the 
dependence  of  the  conservative,  clerical 
and  reactionary  press  upon  the  banking 
capital,  and  disclosing  the  role  of  the  po- 
lice department  as  the  leading  ideological 
centre   of   this  press. 

It  is  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  different  men  of  letters  towards 
this  "literary-banking  affair"  as  one  of 
the  contemporary  journalists  aptly  called 
it.  Some  writers,  like  Maxim  Gorky,  V. 
Korolenko,  Alexander  Block,  straight  away 
refused  to  take  any  part  whatsoever  in 
the  paper.  Others  were  of  different  opinion. 
Thus  the  financial  remuneration  promised 
by  the  editors  turned  the  head  of  Leonid 
Andreev,  who  wrote  to  his  brother:  "36,000 
rubles  a  j^ear  for  the  articles  and  for  ma- 
nager's work  in  the  office;  then  for  my  fic- 
tion works  1,500  per  printed  sheet.  Be- 
sides, they  are  bound  to  publish  everything  i 
give  them;  in  case  of  a  breach  of  contract  — 
100,000  rubles  forfeit.  On  the  whole,  I  can 
easily  make  in  this  paper  40 — 50  thou- 
sands a  year.  A  wealth  I  never  dreamed  of  I" . 
Bunin,  Kuprin  and  other  writers  of  this 
group    followed  Andreev. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  by  the 
editors  of  "Literary  Heritage"  to  hitherto 
little  known  opinions  of  Marxian  classics 
on  literary  subjects.  Thus  we  find  here  an 
unpublished  letter  from  Friedrich  Engels 
to  Paul  Ernst,  a  representative  of  the  early 
German  naturalism,  dealing  with  the  wo- 
man question  in  Ibsen's  dramas.  The 
draft  of  an  other  letter  of  his,  addressed  to 
the  English  socialist  writer  of  the  eighties, 
Margaret  Harkens,  throws  a  new  light 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  fathers  of  scien- 
tific socialism  towards  literary  realism. 
From  this  letter  we  learn  that  Balzac's 
"Human  Comedy"  was  highly  praised  by 
the  founders  of  Marxian  theory,  as  "the 
most  wonderful  realistic  history  of  the 
French  society  of  1816^1848",  and  its 
author  was  declared  "  a  master  of  realism 
more  important  than  any  Zola  of  the  past, 
present  or  future". 


The  article  by  Paul  Laf argue  dealing 
with  Zola's  "Money"  was  published  in 
the  "Neue  Zeit"  in  the  early  nineties,  pro- 
bably after  the  French  original,  and  up 
till  now  had  never  been  reprinted. 

Finally  we  must  mention  the  new  material 
belonging  to  the  rich  literary  and  critical 
heritage  of  Plekhanov:  a  review  of  **Life 
Stories"  by  Bystrenin,  a  prose-writer  and 
publicist  little  known  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic; two  reviews  of  the  "History  of  French 
Literature"  by  Lanson,  which  are  espe- 
cially interesting  as  they  represent  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  Plekhanov 's  metho- 
dological principles  outlined  in  his  famous 
article  on  French  drama  and  painting 
applied  to  a  more  extensive  historical 
data;  a  review  of  the  book  by  Maugras, 
"The  Last  Days  of  a  Society".  The  letter  of 
Plekhanov  concerning  the  composer  Skria- 
bin  deserves  special  notice,  being  partly 
based  on  personal  remembrances,  partly 
representing  a  general  philosophical  ana- 
lysis of  Scriabin's  creative  work. 

Particular  attention  is  attracted  by 
the  reminiscences  of  a  serf,  Peter  Kro- 
tov,  dealing  with  the  manufactory  of 
Kupavino.  Krotov  belongs  to  the  very 
few  representatives  of  genuine  workers' 
memoir  writers  and  his  recollections  give 
a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  labour  and  life 
conditions,  in  a  Russian  factory  based  on 
serf  labour  of  the  early  XlXth  century.  The 
recollections  are  also  interesting  from  a 
literary  point  of  view. 

All  the  publications  mentioned  are  ac- 
companied by  introductory  articles  giv- 
ing a  general  characterisation  of  the 
facts  touched  upon  in  each  particular  work. 
Besides,  they  are  followed  by  detailed 
comments,  containing  the  deciphering  of 
different  hints  and  allusions  in  the  text 
difficult  for  the  modern  reader's  under- 
standing, the  explanation  of  unfamiliar 
and  unknown  names,  bibliographical  refer- 
ences, etc. 

Beside  the  publication  of  documents 
the  "Literary  Heritage"  also  contains  va- 
rious reviews  chiefly  of  a  bibliographical 
character.  Thus  in  vol,  II  we  find  four 
surveys  of  West-European  literature  and 
philosophy.  Two  of  them  deal  with  Zola; 
one  treats  the  question  of  Zola's  literary 
heritage  in  France,  the  other,  "Zola  in 
Russia",  deals  with  the  relations  between 
Zola  and  the  Russian  authors,  as  for  in- 
stance Turghenev,  Zola's  contribution  to 
Russian  magazines,  etc.  In  a  special  re- 
view devoted  to  Hegel  the  author  traces 
the  main  stages  in  the  fight  for  Hegol, 
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giving  an  analysis  of  the  different  inler- 
pretations  of  Hegel's  system  which  found 
their  reflection  in  the  history  of  West- 
European  philosopliy  during  the  100  years 
since   tiie   philosopher's  death. 

The  last  review  deals  with  the  literary 
heritage  of  Analole  France,  with  some  of 
his  writings  that  cither  have  remained 
hitherto  unpublished  or  were  not  included 
in  the  collections  of  his  works,  as  well  as 
witli  those  long  ago  published  in  France 
but  never  translated  into  Russian,  and 
tlierefore  unl<nown  to  the  Russian  rea- 
der. 

One  should  also  mention  here  the  short 
but  sapid  survey  of  the  activities  of  sucli 
institutions  as  the  Central  Records  Office 
of  the  USSR,  the  Museum  of  Revolution, 
the  Lenin  Library,  the  State  Historical 
Museum,  and  also  some  publishing  houses, 
chiefly  the  State  Publishing  House  for 
Literature. 


Tlic  outward  appearance  of  the  maga- 
zine too  deserves  special  notice.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  i  lustrative  material:  por- 
traits, photographs  of  rare  editions,  auto- 
graphs etc.  Ttic  1  .t  volume  contains  over 
'yO  illustrations  of  this  kind,  in  the  2iid 
there  are  about  80. 

The  3rd  vjiume  wliicli  is  lo  api)car  soon, 
will  also  contain  much  interesting  material, 
among  which  will  be  the  correspondence 
of  Marx  and  Engels  with  LassalJe  on  the 
subject  of  the  latter's  tragedy  "Franz  von 
Zikingen"  (the  complete  publication  ap- 
pears in  Russian  for  the  first  time),  unpub- 
lished works  of  Dobroliubov  and  Cher- 
nyshevsky,  surveys  of  the  literary  works 
of  Chernyshevsky,  Saltykov-Shchedrin,  Re- 
shetnikov,  and  many  other  documents  and 
reviews. 

The  4!.h  volume  which  is  also  being  pre- 
pared now  will  be  devoted  entirely  to 
Goethe. 


NEW  GRAMOPHONE  RECORDS 


The  following  records  may  be  mentioned 
out  of  the  series  put  out  by  the  Moscow 
Recording  Studio: 

L  Folk  music  (original  and  ar- 
rang  id): 

1)  Suite  of  Tartar  melodies  by  Verikov- 
sky,  Ukrainian  composer  (5  parts,  two 
records— 26,801  —802). 

2)  Bashkir  song<,  sung  by  Sarah  Sady- 
kova  (59,742). 

3)  Russian  songs,  sung  by  Michael  Se- 
versky  to  his  own  accompaniment  on 
"gisly",  folk  string    instrument  (15,586). 

4)  Russian  popular  songs,  sung  by  a 
peasant  choir,  conducted  by  Yarkov 
(14,335—36—37—38). 

5)  Russian  songs,  sung  by  Anna  Zagor- 
skaya  (18,197—98). 

6)  Songs  of  White  Russia  sung  by  a  wo- 
men's choir  from  the  White-Russian  State 
Theatre  (76,511);  White-Russian  melodies 
played  by  Novitsky  on  the  folk  instru- 
ment called  ,,cymbales"  (76,251—52);  the 
singer  Alexandrova  with  two  cymbalists 
(76,711);  the  same  singer  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  wind  instruments  and  a 
lyre  (76,401). 

7)  Russian  songs,  played  by  an  ensemble 
of  "gusly"  players  from  Leningrad  (13,357). 


8)  Jewisch  f  )lk  tunes  played  on  cym- 
bale;  by  the  brothers  Lepiansky. 


II. 


Orchestral  records: 


1)  Polonaise  from  Chaikowsky  s  opera 
"Eugene    Oneguin"  (big  record  —  02,237). 

2)  Oriental  dances  from  Glazunov's  bal- 
let "Raymonde"  (11,528). 

3)  Ukrainian  dance  "Gopak"  from  Mus- 
sorgsky's opera  "The  Sorochintsy  Fair" 
(11,529). 

4)  Oriental  dances  from  Borodin  s  opera 
"Prince   Igor"   (big  record — 02,232). 

5)  Overture  to  the  first  act  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  opera  "The  tale  of  the  Tsar 
Saltan"  (big  record  —  02,234). 

III.   Vocal  records: 

1)  "The  Mermaid",  romance  by  Gli6  c. 
sung  by   Stepanova,   artist   of  the  Mos- 
cow  Grand   Theatre   (coloratura  soprano 
with  orchestra — 18,154). 

2)  Air  of  Lise  from  Ghaikovsky's  opera 
"The  Queen  of  Spades",  sung  by  Matova, 
artist  of  the  Moscow  Grand  Theatre,  with 
orchestra  (big  record  ^ — ^06,075). 

3)  Prologue  from   Leoncavallo's  opera 
"Pagliacci",  sung  by   Golovin,   singer  of 
the  Moscow  Grand  Theatre  (big  record 
04,522). 
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The  end  of  wars,  peace  among  nations, 
the  cessation  of  plunders  and  violence  — 
this  is  our  ideal. 

Lenin. 


We  don't  want  to  be  a  hammer  for  weak 
nations  or  an  anvil  for  the  strong.  — 
We  are  striving  for  peace. 

Stalin, 


The  USSR  and  the  Memiee  of  Imperialist  War 


LENIN  AND  STALIN  ON  THE  STIlKiGLE  FOR  PEACE 

The  problem^  of  irar  and  of  the  slruggle  for  peace  lake  a  prominenl  place  in  the 
irorks  of  Lenin  and  Slalin. 

We  give  here  some  of  Iheir  slalemenls  in  connection  with  these  prohlems. 


Lenin  was  always  consistently  striv- 
ing to  reveal  before  the  broadest  masses 
the  real  importance  of  the  Imperialist  War, 
to  reveal  the  meaning  of  those  "sophistries" 
(Lenin)  which  were  used  to  cover  up  and 
to  propagate  war. 

Basing  himself  on  this  conception  of  war 
as  a  phenomenon  inevitably  arising  out 
of  the  conditions  of  the  capitalist  regime, 
Lenin  in  a  series  of  writings  developed  the 
idea  which  can  be  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  his:  "The  Imperialist 
War  of  1914 — 1918  is  the  continuation  of 
the  imperialist  policy  of  1898 — 1914...  this 
war  was  born  of  half  century's  develop- 
ment of  world  capital,  of  miiJions  of  its 
threads   and  connections." 

Stalin,  referring  to  the  contradictions 
generated  by  the  development  of  capital- 
ist society,  also  shows  that  these  contradic- 
tions "inevitably  lead  to  one  fundamental 
danger,  the  danger  of  new  imperialist  wars 
and  interventions".  Stalin  points  out  that 
"the  danger  of  new  imperialist  wars  and 
interventions  is  the  principal  question  of 
the  present  day". 

This  danger  is  above  all  directed  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  under  the 
present  day  conditions  "whenever  the  ca- 
pitalist contradictions  begin  to  increase 
in  intensity,  the  bourgeoisie  turns  its  atten- 
tion to  the  USSR  and  asks  itself:  would 
it  not  be  possible  to  settle  this  or  that  con- 
tradiction of  capitalism  or  all  the  contra- 
dictions of  the  capitalist  system  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  USS-R,  that  country  of  the 
Soviets...  which  is  hampering  the  organ- 
isation of  a  new  war..."  (Stalin). 

The  struggle  of  the  USSR  for  peace 
assumes  under  these  conditions  the  greatest 
importance.  It  is  but  natural  that  such 
struggle  is  very  complicated. 

Lenin's  words:  "Whoever  imagined  that 
it  was  easy  to  obtain  peace  was  a  naive 
person"  —  are  being  confirmed  by  every 
international  action,  by  every  diplomatic 
conference,  at  which  the  Soviet  Union 
inevitably  finds  itself  in  the  position  of 


the  only  country  which  is  championing  the 
genuine   conditions   making   for  peace. 

"The  projects  of 'disarmament'  are  falling 
into  an  abyss  and  the  conferences  for  the 
reduction  of  naval  armaments  are  turned 
into  conferences  for  the  renewal  and  ex- 
tension of  the  navies"  (Stalin). 

When  we  compare  the  slogans  of  peace 
figuring  at  such  conferences  with  the  pro- 
posals of  the  USSR  (e.  g.  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament)  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recall  to  one's  mind  Lenin's  ideas  on 
the  "slogan  of  peace". 

"The  slogan  of  peace  can  be  presented 
cither  in  connection  with  definite  conditions 
or  without  any  conditions,  as  a  struggle 
not  for  a  certain  kind  of  peace  but  for  peace 
in  general.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  latter 
caseweare  confronted  Willi...  a  slogan  which 
is  altogether  devoid  of  all  meaning  and  of 
all  content.  Everyone  is  ioc  peace  in 
general.  But  the  ])oint  is  that  everyone 
advances  imperialist  conditions  of  peace 
in  favour  of  one's  'own'  nation." 

These  ideas  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  assume 
now  a  special  importance.  1932  supplied 
us  a  striking  example  of  a  struggle  for  de- 
finite conditions  of  peace.  This  example  is 
the  proposal  of  the  USSR  about  a  general 
and  complete  disarmament  as  a  guarantee 
against  the  danger  of  war.  On  the  other 
hand  we  find  in  the  same  year  a  great 
deal  of  slogans  of  "peace  in  general". 
Suffice  it  to  point  out  to  the  project  of 
the  so-called  "moral  disarmament". 

The  absolute  duty  of  everyone  who 
is  really  struggling  for  peace  must  be  the  ex- 
posure of  the  meaning  of  declarations  of 
the  type  of  "peace  in  general".  The  meaning 
of  it  is  not  yet  clear  to  everyone.  Stalin  said; 

"Many  people  imagine  that  imperialist 
pacifism  is  an  instrument  of  peace.  This 
is  wrong.  Imperialist  pacifism  is  an  in- 
strument of  the  preparation  of  war... 
Without  such  an  instrument  the  prepar- 
ation of  war  is  impossible  under  present 
conditions..." 

"They  imagine  that  if  there  exists  impe- 
rialist pacifism,  it  means  that  there  will 
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be  no  war.  This  is  altogether  wrong.  On 
the  contrary  whoever  wants  to  find  out 
the  truth  must  paraphrase  this  statement 
as  follows:  'Since  imperialist  pacifism  lis 
flourishing...  new  imperialist  wars  and  in- 
terventions are  bound  to  follow'.  Under 
such  conditions  "the  danger  of  war  will 
grow  at  an  increased  rate".  '  ' 

This  was  said  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  since  that  time  the 
danger  of  war  has  been  growing  at  such  an 
increased  rate  that  already  in  1931 — 1932 
the  world  witnessed  a  war  in  the  East, 
not  to  mention  the  fact  that  in  some  form 
or  other,  in  some  part  of  the  world  or  an- 
other, wars  have  in  effect  continued  to 
'  rage  throughout  the  entire  "post-war"  epoch. 

The  possibility  and  danger  of  war  are 
at  the  present  time  the  greater,  because 
military  operations,  as  was  also  proved 
b}'  the  latest  events,  are  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  official  declaration  of  war. 

"The  peculiarity  of  the  present  moment 
consists  in  that  the  boundary  line  between 
the  state  of  peace  and  that  of  war  is  being 
more  and  more  obliterated  —  people  glide 
into  war  and  are  fighting  without  an  open 
declaration  of  war"  (Molotov). 

The  war  danger  is  wholly  directed  against 
the  country  of  the  Soviets. 

Openly,  in  hundreds  of  newspapers,  in 
dozens  of  speeches  and  articles  by  respons- 
ible and  irresponsible  persons,  appeals 
are  launched  for  a  military  attack  on  the 
USSR,  for  the  capture  of  its  territory  and 
for  a  blockade.  From  the  abortive  anti- 
Soviet  campaigns  about  "dumping"  etc. 
they  pass  on  to  an  utilisation  of  all  kinds 
of  crimes  committed  by  the  dregs  of  society 
under  the  direct  guidance  of  parties  inter- 
ested in  provoking  war.  Such  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Stern's  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
German  ambassador  to  the  USSR,  or  the 
murder  of  the  president  of  the  French  Re- 
public by  the  White-emigre  Gorgulov. 

They  are  bold-enough  to  advance  the  most 
fantastic  inventions  such  as  declaring  Gor- 
gulov, a  Sworn  enemy  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment,to  be  a  "bolshevik"  or  spreading  the 
cynical  report  to  the  effect  that  the  French 
steamer  "Georges  Philippar"  whose  pas- 
sengers were  saved  by  Soviet  sailors  was 
set  on  fire  by  the  Soviets. 

Events  which  are  taking  place  in  all 
corners  of  the  globe  indicate  the  dangers 
threatening  the  Soviet  Union  both  from 
the  West  and  from  the  East. 

Such  are  the  "chances"  of  war  and  above 
all  of  a  war  directed  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 


LiLvinov,  People's  Commissary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  at  his  working-table 

The  real  danger  of  war  forces  the  Soviet 
Union  and  all  its  friends  to  fight  for  peace 
still  more  persistently  and  with  increased 
vigour. 

Lenin  described  excellently  the  Soviet 
policy  of  peace  by  saying  that  "this  policy 
is  based  on  solid  foundations  and  cherishes 
no  illusions". 

We  have  already  stated  why  there  are 
no  illusions  and  why  there  can  be  no  il- 
lusions about  the  struggle  for  peace  being 
an   easy  matter. 

But  what  are  these  "solid  foundations" 
of  the  Soviet  policy  of  peace? 

The  country  of  Socialism  by  its  very 
nature  pursues  and  can  only  pursue  peaceful 
aims.  "The  end  of  wars,  peace  among  na- 
tions, the  cessation  of  plunders  and  viol- 
ence—  this  is  our  ideal  '  (Lenin). 

In  1915,  a  long  time  before  the  victory 
of  October,  Lenin  and  his  friends  indic- 
ated a  concrete  programme  of  peace  which 
should  be  realised  "if  State  power  in  Russia 
belonged  to  the  Soviets  of  workers',  sol- 
diers' and  peasants'  deputies".  One  of  the 
planks  of  this  programme  was  an  immediate 
and  open  proposal  "to  all  the  belligerent 
powers  to  conclude  an  armistice".  This 
programme  was  based  on  the  following 
consideration:  "The  workers  and  the  poorest 
peasants  constitute  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  population.  They  make  no 
money  on  the  war,  but  are  ruined  and  starv- 
ed by  it.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
capital  or  with  the  agreements  between... 
groups  of  capitalists.  They  can  and  sincerely 
wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  v;ar"  (Lenin). 

It  is  known  that  as  soon  as  State  power 
in  Russia  passed  into  the  hands  of  workers 
and  peasants  they  began  to  realise  their 
peace  programme.  The  struggle  for  peace 
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began  from  the  first  days  of  the  Soviet 
rule  with  the  first  decree  on  peace  published 
on  the  very  next  day  after  the  victory  of 
October  (Oct.  26  — Nov.  8,  1917).  With  an 
iron  consistency  this  struggle  for  peace  on 
the  part  of  the  land  of  the  working  masses 
continued  ever  since  and  will  go  on  in  the 
future. 

This  was  distinctly  stated  in  a  number  of 
speeches  and  articles  by  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  USSR.  Stalin,  the  leader  of 
the  working  masses,  stated  as  follows: 

"Our  policy  is  the  policy  of  peace...  The 
result  of  this  policy  is  that  we  succeeded 
in  maintaining  peace,  preventing  the  en- 
emies from  involving  us  into  conflicts  in 
spite  of  a  number  of  provocative  acts  and 
adventurous  attacks  by  the  incendiaries  of 
war.  We  shall  continue  to  follow  this  peace 
policy  with  all  our  might,  with  all  the  means 
at  our  disposal..." 

The  firm  stand  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  struggle  for  peace  "exposes  all  and 
sundry  people  engaged  in  engineering  wars 
and  means  at  the  same  time  that  a  mighty 
repulse  met  and  will  meet  all  the  attempts 
to  attack  the  USSR"  (Molotov). 

Thus  the  growing  might  of  the  USSR  — 
a  country  "hampering  the  organisation  of 
a  new  war" — is  under  present  conditions 
the  most  important  and  potent  factor  of 
peace.  This  might  is  based  on  a  gigant- 
ic growth  of  socialist  construction  carried 
out  by  the  working  masses  and  on  the  wil- 
lingness of  the  millions  of  workers  to  up- 
hold the  conquests  of  this  construction 
from  all  attempts  on  them. 

The  masses  of  the  people  have  already 
demonstrated  this  willingness  in  conditions 
of  Civil  War  and  intervention  of  1919 — 1920. 

The  country  that  fought  intervention 
in  1919  was  not  like  the  present  country  of 
Magnitostroy  and  Dnieprostroy,  of  giant 
automobile  and  tractor  works,  of  the  larg- 
est system  of  agriculture  in  the  world. 
It  was  then  only  a  newly  founded  Soviet 
Republic.  Yet  it  emerged  victorious  from 
the  struggle.  And  how  did  this  happen? 

Lenin  at  that  time  repeatedly  raised  this 
question  in  his  speeches  and  articles.  He 
asked:  "How  did  this  'miracle'  take  place?" 
meaning  the  victory  over  the  interven- 
tionists. And  he  replied:  "We  gained  a  vict- 
ory, because  we  were  and  could  be  united... 
whereas  our  enemies,  infinitely  more  power- 
ful, suffered  defeat  because  there  was  no 
unity  among  them,  because  there  could  be 
no  unity  among  them  nor  will  there  ever  be, 
and  every  month  of  struggle  against  us  meant 
greater  disintegration  within  their  camp." 


Tlie  united  masses  "replied  to  each  blo^, 
by  welding  their  forces,  by  consolidat  in  i 
their  economic  might".  This  unity  enable  1 
Lenin  to  assert  that  "if  a  military  intei 
vcntion  were  to  take  place  in  a  few  year^ 
it  would  be  frustrated,  because  we  woul. 
then  be  stronger  than  we  are  now". 

Lenin  already  in  1918  stated  that  "a 
Soon  as  we  passed  on  to  the  first  stage  ( 
State  construction"  and  enabled  the  toil 
ers  to  "practically  convince  Ihcmselve 
that  they  were  building  up  tlieir  own  life 
it  became  clear  to  all  and  it  turned  out  ii 
practice  that  no  power  on  earth,  no  counter 
revolution,  would  be  able  to  overthrow  th 
Soviet  Government." 

Such  was  the  case  in  1918. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  15  years  the  eco 
nomic  and  cultural  forces  of  the  USSR  hav 
grown  immensely  and  so  did  the  clos 
unity  of  the  working  masses.  In  the  cours 
of  the  last  15  years  many  people  even  out 
side  the  Soviet  Union  became  convincec 
of  the  importance  and  power  of  the  USSR 
not  to  mention  the  toiling  masses  of  th. 
whole  world,  who  always  felt  and  couh 
not  help  feeling  their  kinship  with  the  So 
viet  Union. 

The  following,  for  instance,  was  state( 
by  one  of  the  foreign  statesmen:  "In  th< 
course  of  a  few  years  the  Soviet  worker: 
and  peasants,  in  spite  of  unparallellec 
obstacles  have  transformed  the  first  work 
ers'  republic  from  a  primitive  country 
of  the  XlVth  century  into  a  country  of  tht 
XXIth  century.  Even  today  the  USSR  ii 
point  of  organisation,  planning  and  cul 
tural  aims  has  outstripped  the  capitalis 
world  by  at  least  a  century"  (Purcell) 

The  Soviet  Union  is  strong  not  only  1>> 
its  internal  ideological  and  material  power 
but  by  that  moral  influence  which  tli< 
construction  of  a  new  world  exercises  oi 
millions  of  people  outside  the  boundarie;' 
of  the  USSR. 

This  had  its  effect  already  at  the  time  o 
the  intervention  of  1919 — 1920,  and  om 
of  the  consequences  of  the  interventioi 
was  that  the  war  against  the  young  Repub 
lie  of  the  Soviets,  in  the  words  of  Lenin 
"took  the  Soldiers  away"  from  her  enemies 

Simultaneously  a  certain  section  of  thi 
intellectuals  abfoad  began  to  agitate  agains 
intervention.  Lenin  in  one  of  his  speeche: 
mentioned  the  "declaration  of  a  large  num 
ber  of  representatives  of  the  French  intel- 
ligentsia, the  French  public  organisations" 
headed  by  Anatole  France.  Lenin  said 
"They  opposed  intervention  in  the  affair: 
of   Russia,  because   blockade    and  starv 
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ation,  which  kill  children  and  old  men,  are 
inadmissible  from  the  point  of  view  of 
culture  and  civilisation."  Lenin  acknow- 
ledged the  great  value  of  such  actions, 
but  could  not  help  regarding  them  as  some- 
what "vacillating". 

The  enormous  growth  of  the  economic 
power,  the  amazing  successes  of  new  culture 
in  the  USSR  brought  about  an  increase 
in  the  friendly  actions  performed  by  the 
most  important  representatives  of  public 
opinion  and  of  the  world  of  art  and 
science  abroad.  The  attitude  of  Romain 
Rolland  towards  the  USSR  is  common 
knowledge.  Everyone  knows  how  G.  Bernard 
Shaw  evaluated  everything  he  saw  with 
his  own  eyes  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  our  review  we  have  published  a  series 
of  friendly  and  favourable  reports  on  the 
construction  and  life  of  the  USSR,  reports 
made  by  scholars,  scientists,  educationalists 
etc.  representing  various  trends  in  various 
countries. 

Stalin  states  that  in  regards  to  the  USSR 
"there  exist  two  sets  of  fac- 
tors, two  different  tendencies 
acting  in  opposite  directions". 
One  of  the  tendencies  is  to 
find  a  way  out  of  the  crisis 
by  a  war  against  the  USSR. 
It  leads  to  the  preparation 
of  intervention  and  wars. 

The  other  tendency  is 
characterised  by  "sympathx 
for  and  support  of  the  USSR 
on  the  part  of  the  workers 
of  the  capitalist  countries, 
the  growth  of  the  economic 
and  political  power  of  the 
USSR,  the  growth  of  the  de- 
fensive ability  of  the  USSR, 
the  policy  of  peace,  persi- 
stently followed  by  the  So- 
viet Government."  Hence 
those  "solid  foundations"  of 
the  Soviet  policy  of  peace 
referred  to  by  Lenin. 

The  consolidation,  of  the 
factors  of  peace  and  the 
struggle  against  the  factors 
and  tendencies  leading  up 
to  war,  constitute  the  duty 
of  every  person  who  regards 
himself  as  a  friend  of  peace 
and  a  friend  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Enormous  tasks  are 
now  confronting  the  friends  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  above  all 
the  task  of  the  struggle  for 
peace,  and  the  exposure  of 


war.  "We  have  already  stated  above  that 
under  present  conditions  war  presents  an 
extremely  complicated  phenomenon.  Lenin 
magnificently  defined  this  complexity  when 
he  said  that  in  fighting  for  peace  it  was 
necessary  "to  explain  to  people  the  real 
environment,  to  explain  to  them  how 
great  is  the  secrecy  in  which  war  generates" , 
to  explain  "how  war  can  daily  arise  over 
a  dispute...  over  a  trifling  difference  of 
opinion"  on  this  or  that  question. 

The  complexity  and  subtleness  of  pocesses 
preceding  and  leading  up  to  war  require 
special  vigilance,  special  painstaking  at- 
tention, special  activity  from  each  friend 
of  peace,  from  each  friend  of  the  USSR. 

The  "secret"  now  enshrouding  the  war 
which  is  being  engineered,  must  no  longer 
remain  a  mystery.  The  unity  of  open  and 
secret  forces  making  for  war  must  evoke 
by  way  of  reply  a  close  alliance  of  all  the 
friends  of  peace,  of  all  who  value  the 
peaceful  existence  of  a  country  which  em- 
bodies in  life  the  best  ideals  of  mankind. 


K.  Voroshilov,  People's  Connni;:ary  for  Mililary  Affairs 
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TO  ALL  FRIENDS  OF  PEACE 


War  is  coming.  Tlic  war  approaches 
on  all  sides.  It  threatens  all  the  peoples. 
In  fact,  it  may  break  out  tomorrow.  Once 
it  sets  one  corner  of  the  earth  on  fire,  it 
will  no  longer  be  possible  to  localise  the 
flames.  In  a  few  weeks,  in  a  few  days, 
the  fire  will  devour  everything.  And  it 
will  spell  the  unspeakable  calamity,  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  of  civilisation. 
All.  civilisation,  the  whole  world  is  in 
danger. 

We  are  sounding  the  alarm:  arise,  all! 
We  appeal  to  all  the  peoples,  to  all  the 
parties,  to  all  men  and  women  of  good 
will.  It  is  not  a  question  here  of  the  inter- 
est of  one  people,  of  one  class,  of  one  party. 
Everybody  is  concerned.  Everybody  must 
give  a  helping  hand,  otlierwise  there  is 
no  salvation.  We  must  give  up  the  discus- 
sions which  divide  us.  Let '  us  all  unite 
against  the  common  enemyl  Down  with 
war!  Let  us  stop  itl 

We  call  you  to  a  great  congress  which 
should  turn  into  a  mighty  manifestation 
of  all  parties  against  war.  We  call  on  all 
parties  whatever  theii  social  position: 
trade-unionists,  socialists,  communists, 
anarchists,  republicans  of  all  shadings, 
free-thinkers  and  christians,  non-partisans, 
all  the  associations  of  pacifists  and  resist- 
ers,  the  conscientious  objectors,  all  inde- 
pendent individuals,  all  those  in  France 
and  in  other  countries  who  have  firmly 
made  up  their  minds  to  stop  the  war  by  all 
the  means. 

We  beg  them  to  appoint  forthwith  repre- 
sentatives to  an  Organising  Committee 
of  the  World  Congress  of  all  parties  which 
will  fix  as  quickly  as  possible  the  date, 
the  place  and  the  practical  procedure  of 
the  forthcoming  Congress.  There  is  not 
a  day  to  be  lost. 

We  need  not  draw  up  the  plan  of  action 
in  advance.  This  would  mean  encroaching 
upon  the  liberties  of  those  whom  we  con- 
vene. And  it  will  be  left  to  them,  in  the 
Congress,  to  state  freely  their  different 
plans  and  subsequently  to  reach  a  common 
agreement  in  regard  to  action.  What  we 


wish,  is  to  arouse  an  immense  wave  of 
opinion  against  war,  whatever  its  nature, 
from  wherever  it  may  come,  whomever 
it  may  threaten.  We  wish  to  arouse  the 
conscious  will  of  the  peoples,  of  all  that 


Romain  Holland 


is  sound  in  humanity.  Let  them  oppose 
the  lame  and  equivocal  attitude  of  theii 
government  in  curbing  the  monstrous  in 
stigators  to  war,  the  profiteers  of  blood 
shed,  the  war  industries,  the  cannon  mer 
chants,  their  clients  and  their  agent; 
provocateurs  in  the  venal  press,  and  al 
those  who  carry  on  their  intrigues  in  orde 
to  catch  fish  in  blobd-stained  water.  | 

Let  us  muzzle  warl 

Romain   R  o  1  I  a  n  d.  | 
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''WE  WANT  TO  HEAR  YOUR  VOICE'^   

APPEAL  OF  SOVIET  WRITERS  TO  THE  WESTERN  INTELLIGENTSIA 


Vera  Inber. 

"You  must  say  your  word  in 
defence  of  the  USSR!  ' 

The  USSR  is  the  help  and  hope  of  the 
proletariat  of  the  whole  world,  it  is  a  coun- 
try that  acts  as  a  leader.  And  the  capi- 
talists know  it  as  well  as  the  workers 
themselves. 

During  the  last  few  years  all  the  "Great" 
powers  and  powers  which  are  not  "Great" 
are  openly  and  secretly  preparing  for  war. 
A  great  deal  has  been  and  is  being  conceal- 
ed. Only  from  time  to  time  the  bourgeois 
papers  in  a  half  articulate  way,  as  if  the 
voice  were  to  come  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  bring  to  the  surface  fragmentary 
reports  about  new  gases,  about  bacteria, 
about  a  shell  which  can  fly  1,500  kilo- 
metres, about  dozens  of  new  means  of  de- 
struction. And  all  this  is  directed  against 
the  only  country  which  is  building  up  so- 
cialism, against  ourselves. 


Vera  Inber 


We  are  being  dragged  into  the  war 
irresistibly,  persistently  and  by  all  and 
every  means. 

We  Soviet  authors,  active  members  of 
the  LOKAF,  are  armed  with  pen  and  pen- 
cil. But  this  weapon  in  our  hands  must 
be  of  longer  range  and  more  effective  than 
the  shell  flying  1,500  kilometres.  Only 
it  is  directed  in  a  different  way. 

No  distances  exist  for  words  in  defence 
of  the  proletarian  country.  We  are  talking 
in  Moscow,  but  we  are  heard  by  the  whole 
world. 

Authors  of  Western  countries,  the  best 
representatives  of  Western  intelligentsia, 
friends  of  the  USSR,  we  must  hear  your 
voice  in  our  defence.  In  common  with 
us  you  must  say  your  word  in  defence  of 
the  USSR  and  fight  in  our  ranks  for  the 
socialist  fatherland  of  the  workers  of  the 
whole  world.  ^ 

V.  Katayev. 

"It    is  not  too  late  as  yet." 

J  personally  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying 
in  Odessa  all  the  charms  of  the  interven- 
tion. I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  shrill 
whistle  of  a  heavy  shell  of  a  maritime  gun 
flying  over  a  spell-bound  city.  For  the 
rest  of  my  life  I  shall  always  remember 
the  sight  of  the  bodies  of  the  workers  hung 
in  the  squares  and  on  the  railway  viaducts, 
I  know  what  a  punitive  expedition,  a 
court  martial,  guns  sticks,  secret  service, 
"an  attempt  to  escape",  are  like. 

^Well,  all  these  lessons  have  not  been 
wasted  on  us.  We  have  learned  a  great 
deal,  yet  we  have  not  forgotten  anything. 

,The  'Russian  white-guardist  monarchist 
divisions,  the  foreign  international  fascist 
battalions  —  all  that  is  most  conservative 
and  reactionary  in  the  world  is  flocking 
together  in  order  at  the  very  first  sign  to 
invade  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  try  to 
strangle  the  only  proletarian  State  in  the 
world,  which  not  only  in  words  but  in  deeds 
is  capable  of  making  all  war  impossible,  of 
destroying  all  armaments,  all  the  military 
supplies,  of  disbanding  all  the  armies  and 
of  establishing  for  all  times  to  come  peace 
and  fraternity  of  nations  on  the  earth. 
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Va^en  in  Kataev 


Such  are  tlie  facts.  These  facts  are  irre- 
futable. 

I  appeal  to  all  the  honest  toiling  sensible 
people. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  deceived! 
Do  not  trust  the  reassuring  information 
of  the  venal  press!  Learn  to  read  between 
the  lines. 

Between  the  lines  it  is  written:  w  a  r 
has  begun. 

Do  not  delude  yourselves  by  the  idea 
that  war  is  being  waged  somewhere  far 
away,  that  it  will  not  touch  you. 

It  will.  War  is  standing  at  each  door. 
It  will  affect  you.  Not  a  single  family  in 
the  world  will  be  able  to  avoid  its  monstr- 
ous, pernicious,  irreparable  effects. 

Remember  1914! 

Do  not  forget  that  war  will  not  be  waged 
by  those  who  have  instigated  it...  War  will 
not  be  conducted  by  kings,  emperors, 
presidents,  dictators,  bankers,  manufac- 
turers or  proprietors  of  newspaper  trusts. 
War  will  be  conducted  by  you,  your  bro- 
thers, your  fathers,  your  betrothed  and 
your  husbands! 

War  has  begun. 

It  depends  on  you  whether  it  will  be 
averted. 

It's  not  too  late  as  yetl 


L.  Seifullina. 

'•W  e  arc    waiting  for    1  li  e  voice 
of  support." 

The  graves  of  tlie  great  imperialist 
slaughter  have  not  yet  been  forgotten.  Tlie 
half  dead  mutilated  human  beings,  the  inva- 
lids are  still  alive  who  serve  as  an  indelible 
mark  of  the  crime  perpetrated  by  the  go- 


Lydia  Seifallina 


vernments  of  all  nations.  And  there  is 
a  new  war  on.  An  immediate  danger  is 
threatening  the  USSR.  Millions  of  toilers 
are  being  placed  under  the  yoke  and  led 
to  slaughter  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  bankers'  accounts. 

The  voice  of  R.  Rolland  must  not  remain 
solitary.  And  not  only  in  France  —  in  all 
countries  of  the  world  the  voice  of  those 
who  create  the  spiritual  values  of  the  na- 
tion must  be  heard  by  us.  We  are  waiting 
for  it.  The  USSR,  as  the  fatherland  of 
the  toilers  of  the  whole  world,  acting  in 
self-defence,  will  find  the  support  of  the 
proletariat  of  eacli  and  every  country, 
whose  capitalists  are  directing  against  us 
their  lethal  weapons. 

But  we  shall  find  not  only  enemies,  but 
champions  too.  We  know  it  perfectly  and 
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the  names  of  the  representatives  of  culture 
•who  did  not  raise  their  voice  against  the 
threat  of  invasion  of  the  USSR  in  tlie 
countries  who  want  to  destroy  us,  will 
cover  themselves  with  shame. 

L.  Leonov. 

•"If  you  are  silent,  who  are  you?" 

Once  again,  trying  to  find  a  way  out 
of  the  burning  house,  imperialism  is  vent- 
uring on  a  new  war.  In  fact  such  war  has 
already  started. 

We  all  of  us  hear  its  echo,  which  is  always 
approaching.  The  nearest  objective  of  war 
is  the  country  which  is  on  the  eve  of  set- 
ting up  a  classless  society.  We  are  ready, 
for  we  know  that  this  war  will  become 
suicidal  for  our  enemies. 


Leonid  Leonov 


However,  the  USSR  is  not  only  the  first 
proletarian  State.  It  is  the  real  symbol 
of  that  true  humanity,  for  which  each  of 
as  is  striving.  It  is  impossible  to  remain 
>ilent,  and  at  this  decisive  minute  we  only 
call  on  you  to  remember,  what  you  bought 
for  blood,  shed  during  the  last  war? 

...  And  if  you  are  silent,  who  are  you 
then? 


VI .  Lid  in. 

"Why    I    shall   go   out  to  defend 
the  USSR." 

I  shall  go  out  to  defend  the  USSR  not 
only  because  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  USSR, 
not  only  because  when  called  to  the  co- 
lours I  shall  have  oncie  more  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  Red  Army. 

I  shall  go  out  to  defend  the  USSR  be- 
cause an  attack  on  our  Union  will  be  an 
attack  on  the  world  fatherland  of  the  toil- 
ing mankind,  because  that  which  has 
been  built  up  by  us  in  the  course  of  these 
few  years  will  become  the  foundation  for 
the  future  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
world. 

Only  a  futile  humanism  can  produce  an 
abstract  idea  of  an  actual  state  of  things 
and  vague  thoughts  about  good  and  evil 
in  this  world.  That  part  of  the  radical 
intelligentsia  of  Western  countries  which 
fails  to  proclaim  today  together  with  us: 
"Defend  the  toilers!  Fight  the  war  menace! 
Fight  the  war!"  — that  intelligentsia  will 
soon  be  placed  by  the  logic  of  history  into 
a  state  of  utter  a)id  shameful  failure. 


Vladimir  Lidin 


II 


War  in  SoYiet  Literature 


A  SOVIET  AUTHOR  ON  THE  WORLD  WARi   

By  I.  S 


Tikhonov's  book  "War"  is  looked  upon 
by  the  Soviet  literary  public  as  one  of  the 
most  important  works  on  the  world  war 
that  has  been  produced  during  the  past  few 
years.  Indeed,  the  theme  dealt  with  by 
Tikhonov  in  his  novel  is  developed  in  a 
very  striking  and  artistic  manner,  and  his 
characters  and  the  various  episodes  of  this 
book  remind  us  of  the  best  examples  of  war 
fiction  that  has  recently  been  published. 

There  are  points  of  similarity  between 
"War"  and  certain  works  of  Western  Europ- 
ean literature.  It  is  somewhat  like  "All 
Quiet  on  the  Western  Front",  the  celebrated 
novel  by  Remarque.  But  N.  Tikhonov  goes 
further  than  Remarque.  This  becomes  evid- 
ent if  we  study  for  instance  the  life  of  Earnest 
Asten,one  of  the  characters  in  "War".  At 
the  beginning  of  the  novel  Earnest  Asten 
is  a  modest  student,  a  humanitarian  through 
and  through.  And  it  is  out  of  purely  human- 
itarian considerations  that  he  is  somewhat 
opposed  to  all  militant  expressions  of  chau- 
vinism. Later  as  a  member  of  insurgent 
troops  who  occupied  the  Reichstag  in  1917, 
he  is  put  in  jail  for  assaulting  an  officer. 
Thus  Tikhonov  differs  from  Remarque  in 
that  he  shows  how  the  pacifist  attitude  and 
the  lack  of  interest  in  politics  on  the  part 
of  the  radical  European  intellectuals  in  its 
logical  development  inevitably  passes  into 
action. 

As  a  whole  "War"  is  radically  different 
from  "All  Quiet  on  the  Westeln  Front". 
Not  only  does  Tikhonov  graphically  describe 
the  horrors  of  war  but  he  also  shows  its  un- 
derlying significance  and  meaning.  He 
depicts  war  in  all  its  hideous  details  and 
reveals  those  who  are  responsible  for  it. 

The  fundamental  theme  of  Tikhonov's 
book  is  not  war  itself,  but  it  is  war  and  its 
relation  to  contemporary  science.  His  main 
characters  are  not  the  rank-and-file  soldiers 
as  it  is  the  case  with  Remarque's  novel  and 
with  the  majority  of  books  dealing  with  this 
particular  epoch.  His  central  characters  are 

1  N.  Tikhonov,  "War".  Writers'  Publish- 
ing Ass^ociation.  Leningrad,  1931. 


three  scientific  inventors  who  enrich  wa 
technique  willi  new  and  perfected  mean 
for  destroying  human  life. 

Tlie  major  Otto  von  Starke,  is  a  classica 
soldier  type.  Discipline  and  a  set  of  rule 
are  his  religion.  Just  before  the  outbreal 
of  war,  practice  manoeuvres  take  place.  Th' 
enemy  pressing  close  upon  von  Starke' 
troops,  finally  surrounds  the  fortress  defend 
ed  by  them,  when  sudderilj'  cascades  of  wate 
out  of  fire  pumps  are  levelled  against  th' 
attacking  enem^^  To  the  august  commander 
in-chief  of  the  army,  highly  amazed  bj 
such  an  action,  Starke  offers  the  following 
explanation:  "Bearing  in  mind  the  convent 
ionality  of  manoeuvres  I  gave  the  order  foi 
burning  oil  to  be  poured  over  the  ranks  o 
the  enemy".  In  the  ensuing  silence  tin 
episode  assumes  huge  proportions.  Starke'; 
idea  interests  the  heads  of  the  army,  hi; 
project  soon  becomes  realised  and  during 
the  very  first  months  of  war,  the  flame 
projector  takes  a  definite  place  in  the  rank; 
of  war  weapons. 

The  second  central  character  of  "War' 
is  Prof.  Carl  Faber  who  in  addition  to  thi 
purely  technical  military  theme  introduce." 
into  the  novel  its  second  theme  —  thai 
of  western  science  in  its  relation  to  war 
Faber  is  a  prominent  chemist  and  a  scient- 
ist with  a  world  reputation.  He  is  interest ec 
in  nothing  but  himself  and  his  laboratories 
"To  kill  a  dozen  men,  one  must  have  tin 
soul  of  a  demon."  This  is  his  philosophy 
And  it  is  this  same  Faber,  "a  man  with  j 
round  attractive  face",  and  "agreat  admire: 
of  witticism  and  jokes"  who  becomes  th) 
desired  guest  of  the  military  staff  —  { 
guest  far  more  important  than  the  old  chie: 
of  the  fire-brigade,  major  Otto  von  Starke 

Faber  is  a  chemist  and  as  an  aid  to  th( 
flame-projector  he  invents  gas  bombs.  "Ar 
aeroplane  cast  off  a  black  cloud  of  smok( 
which  hung  suspended  in  the  air...  Behind 
the  wisps  of  clouds  the  greenish  rusty  fof 
was  visible  but  it  did  not  mingle  with  th« 
clouds  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  shells 
Like  the  fog  at  sea,  even  and  calm,  it  loomec^ 
ever  nearer  showing  no  tendency  to  rist 
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:up  into  the  sky  until  presently  the  whole 
field  of  battle  was  enveloped  in  its  greenish 
veil...  The  corporal  lay  on  his  stomach. 
He  was  not  wounded.  He  was  convulsively 
pressing  his  face  against  the  earth,  the 
filthy  dark  earth  of  the  trenches.  Evidently 
the  corporal  has  lost  his  mind." 

The  machine  of  destruction  once  started 
cannot  stop.  When  one  of  the  flame-pro- 
jectors is  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  its  re- 
mains fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
And  now  a  third  character  comes  out  on 
the  stage,  the  English  lieutenant  Hitchens. 
He  becomes  interested  in  this  "broken  gas 
container,  bullet-riddled  and  dented  from 
the  attackers'  spades.  A  few  days  later 
Hitchens  was  already  on  his  way  to  London. 
His  bag  contained  the  German  flame-pro- 
jector and  a  report  on  the  feasibility  of 
creating  a  similar  apparatus,  but  emitting 
gas  instead  of  oil".  To  the  flame-projector 
and  the  gas  bomb  a  third  invention  is  ad- 
ded—  the  gas-projector. 

Hitchens  is  a  second  Faber  with  the  only 
difference  that  Faber  either  because  he  has 
not  the  courage  or  because  he  does  not 
desire  it,  fails  to  understand  fully  the 
meaning  of  his  work,  but  Hitchens  knows 
perfectly  why  and  for  what  he  is  fighting. 
He  is  more  cynical  and  more  shrewd  than 
Faber.  He  knows  that  the  wars  of  the  past 
few  years  "are  like  a  midsummer  night's 
dream  compared  to  that  war  wliich  is  going 
soon  to  grip  the  whole  world ' '.  He  knows  that 
*'wars  solve  all  crises,  do  away  with  unem- 
ployment, that  they  require  supplies  of  iron 
and  steel,  copper  and  coal,  oil  and  nitrogen, 
paper  and  leather,  canned  goods  and  butter, 
and  animals  and  men,  ready  for  any- 
thing". And  he  also  knows  that  it  is  not 
Starke  who  will  be  his  enemy  in  this  next 
war.  "We  are  close  friends",  he  says  to  the 
old  chief  of  the  fire-brigade,  "grown  close 
to  each  other  in  the  battles  which  renewed 
civilisation".  Another  will  be  the  enemy. 
Hitchens  names  him:  "The  world  has  known 
wars  with  the  dragon,  the  crescent,  the  lions 
and  eagles  of  the  empire,  but  now  it  shall 
be  at  war  with  the  hammer  and  sickle." 

Starke,  Faber,  and  Hitchens  are  the  three 
characters  who  unfold  the  theme  of  Tikho- 
nov's  novel.  However,  there  arc  other 
characters  in  the  book.  We  have  already 
mentioned  Earnest  Asten  who  in  five  years 
changes  from  a  radical  pacifist  to  a  rebel 
who  blows  up  an  ammunition  dump.  A  pa- 
rallel type  is  Faber's  wife,  Anny.  She,  as 
a  chemist,  always  used  to  help  her  husband 
in  all  his  experiments.  "And  recently  I  found 
out  that  part  of  the  laboratory  had  become 


Nicolas  Tikhonov,  author  of  "War" 


secret  a  long  time  ago,  barred  to  the  other 
experimentalists,  and  guarded  like  a  fort- 
ress", she  tells  one  of  her  friends.  "I  learned 
that  he  worked  out  methods  whereby  poison 
gases  could  be  applied  for  war  purposes. 
I  grew  cold  from  horror  at  this  thought... 
So  far  no  chemist  in  the  world  could  ever 
make  up  his  mind  to  do  it." 

Earnest  Asten's  pacifist  attitude  changes 
into  action  and  at  first  brings  him  into  the 
ranks  of  insurgent  soldiers  and  later  into 
jail.  Anny's  path  is  different.  It  is  character- 
istic for  its  humanitarian  wavering.  The 
disgust  Anny  feels  when  she  learns  of  her 
husband's  work  does  not  lead  her  to  any 
solution  out  of  the  difficult  situation  and 
so  she  ends  it  by  committing  suicide. 

The  character  of  Anny  Faber  rounds  out 
and  concludes  the  idea  of  "War".  TIic  book 
has  not  the  conventional  ending  of  a  fiction 
work,  for  it  is  not  really  a  novel  or  a  story. 
The  author  himself  defines  his  work  as  a 
chronicle:  "Learning  different  facts  from 
the  epocjj  of  the  world  wa,-  mentioned  in 
special  literature,  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  incorporating  into  a  convent- 
ional narrative  which  sometimes  borders 
on  a  chronicle,  certain  tragic  episodes  of 
the  gas   and   flame-projector  war  which 
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■were  practically  unl^nowii  lo  tlic  general 
reader. " 

This  is  a  true  definition,  true  in  tlie  sense 
that  as  far  as  the  general  idea  of  the  book 
is  concerned,  it  stands  out  whole  and  com- 
plete in  the  reader's  mind,  although  the 
fates  of  the  various  characters  are  left  i;n- 
finished.  And  the  scene  where  Faber,  after 


Iiis  numerous  scientific  inventions  which  he 
has  been  putting  to  practical  use  for  a  period 
of  many  years,  with  an  eagerness  and  zeal 
of  a  true  humanitarian  signs  a  piotest 
against  the  execution  of  wreckers  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  tliis  final  scene  of  the  novel 
admirably  crowns  the  conception  that  Tikho- 
nov  sought  to  bring  out  in  his  work. 


WAR 


Excerpts  from  tlic  novel  by  X.    T  i  k  li  o  n  o  v 


1.  ANNY 

Professor  Fahefs  wife  learns  from  news- 
papers of  ilie  first  gas  attacks.  This  is  the 
work  of  her  husband... 

''Have  you  read  the  evening  paper?" 
she  asked,  looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes. 
He  was  surprised  by  the  enormousness  of 
her  eyes. 

"Ah",  he  said,  "gases...  Evidently,  you 
mean  the  gas  attacks.  It  must  be  an  amus- 
ing sight,  Anny..." 

"An  amusing  sight?!  You  are  mad! 
You  know  nothing.  There  is  one  man  who 
is  responsible  for  this.  The  world  scientist, 
your  friend,  Carl  Faber,  of  h'S  own  accord 
became  a  murderer." 

As  she  spoke,  her  shoulders  moved  con- 
vulsively. 

"Tell  me  everything",  he  begged,  "every- 
thing, Anny.  It  will  relieve  you..." 

"Winny,  you  know  Carl.  There  was  no 
man  living  more  devoted  to  science  than 
he.  I,  as  a  chemist,  was  his  assistant. 
There  was  nobody  happier  than  I,  Winny. 
I  was  reproached  for  my  seriousness,  but 
I  knew  how  to  laugh  and  be  gay.  We  knew 
that  there  was  nothing  more  important  in 
life  than  science,  and  when  I  donned  my 
laboratory  dress   I    felt    young,  Winny... 

Those  were  happy  times.  Carl  was 
surrounded  by  splendid  assistants.  His 
discoveries  are  known  all  over  the  world. 
And  recently  I  found  out  that  part  of  the 
laboratory  had  become  secret  a  long  time 
ago,  barred  to  the  other  experimentalists,  and 
guarded  like  a  fortress.  Military  men  were 
now  seen  in  the  laboratory.  They  felt  thems- 
elves quite  at  home  there.  I  thought  they 
were  making  casual  experiments,  and  asked 
Carl  what  was  happening.  And  this  embar- 


rassed him,  my  honest  Cail  became  confus- 
ed, began  to  lie  and  began  explaining  in 
such  a  way  that  I  understood  that  the  matter 
was  of  far-reaching  importance,  otherwise, 
surely,  Carl  would  not  take  casual  questions 
so  much  to  heart .  I  told  him  all  I  thought  on 
this  subject.  I  said  that  when  two  people 
live  together,  they  share  everything  half- 
and-half,  or  else  they  part  and  each  goes 
his  own  way.  Thus,  so  far,  it  was  with  us. 
I  can't  help  it,  Winny,  that  is  the  way 
I  am.  And  he  told  me  what  I  had  already 
expected.  I  have  no  right  to  tell  you  this, 
Winny,  you  must  forget  what  I  tell  you, 
for  if  the  others  find  out  about  this,  it  will 
be  very  disagreeable  for  you.  But  I  cannot, 
I  cannot  help  speaking. 

I  learned  that  he  worked  out  methods 
whereby  poison  gases  could  be  applied  for 
war  purposes.  I  grew  cold  from  horror 
at  this  thought.  You  are  not  a  chemist 
and  you  cannot  imagine  the  horror  and 
the  loathsomeness  of  such  a  thing.  So 
far  no  chemist  in  the  world  could  ever 
make  up  his  mind  to  do  it.  I  found  out 
that  the  thing  had  gone  far,  so  far  that 
as  they  say  in  the  newspapers,  great  success 
has  been  achieved." 

Anny  spoke  in  a  tired  and  hoarse  voice, 
choking  with  tears. 


2.  PROFESSOR  FABER 

At  the  front  Prof.  Faber  talks  of  the 
significance  of  his  ici(n'ific  diicovery. 

"My  friends  in  England  and  France  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  accept  our  challenge. 
We  must  work  day  and  night.  We  must 
prepare  a  defense  against  enemy  gas.  The 
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hound  race  has  begun.  At  this  moment  we 
have  a  good  start  in  the  race,  but  we  shall 
soon  lose  it.  Then  we  shall  go  head  to  head. 
Our  answer  for  each  gas  must  be  a  super  gas, 
and  for  each  gas  mask,  we  must  have  a  sup- 
er gas  mask.  The  face  of  war  will  change 
every  month.  But  perhaps  you  do  not  quite 
realise  what  gas  is.  Gas  may  be  used  in  va- 
rious shapes  and  forms.  It  may  assume  the 
guise  of  clouds,  waves,  and  screens.  You  can 
fill  shells  and  torpedoes  with  gas,  you  can 
turn  every  ruin,  every  trench,  every  wood 
and  every  street  into  a  gas  trap,  you  can 
make  people  cry  or  laugh,  you  can  make  them 
scratch  like  monkeys,  bellow  like  buffaloes, 
or  coil  up  like  snakes.  It  will  seem  to  them 
that  they  are  breathing  ozone,  but  it  will 
be  a  smoke  veil  out  of  yellow  phosphorus. 
They  will  enter  into  gardens,  where  the- air 
will  smell  of  early  spring,  but  in  fact  it 
will  be  ethyl  ether  of  bromoacelic  acid. 
Chloride  of  nitro-benzole  will  seem  to  them 
to  be  the  scent  of  the  forgotten  fatherland, 
the  scent  reminiscent  of  quiet  and  comfort, 
the  whole  town  will  be  redolent  with  the 
smell  of  geraniums,  of  violets,  and  of  pep- 
permints ■ —  but  gaunt  death  shall  stalk 
along  the  entire  garrison.  Yes,  we  will  go 
in  for  chemical  horticulture.  I  am  not  rav- 
ing. They  are  ciuite  right  —  I  have  not  a 
military  mind.  I  am  a  scientist  who  has  long 
tired  of  watching  the  prehistoric  fights 
where  dull  heads  are  being  beaten  with  sharp 
weapons." 

"Are  you  going  to  Berlin  now?" 

"No,  I  am  going  home.  I  am  somewhat 
tired  and  miss  my  laboratory,  my  wife  and 
friends.  The  front  is  filthy.  I  found  a  louse 
in  my  linen  yesterday,  threw  it  all  away 
and  took  a  hot  bath." 

3.  LIEUTENANT  HITCHENS 

To  the  left  of  Hitchens  an  artillery  lieu- 
tenant was  shouting  at  his  platoon.  This 
strange  world  was  peopled  only  with  offic- 
ers and  soldiers  —  no  other  human  beings 
W'ere  to  be  seen,  "Very  well,  lieutenant 
Hitchens",  said  he  to  himself,  and  his  eyes 
grew  heavy  like  after  three  nights  of  hard 
drinking. 

Horror  haunted  the  entire  front.  The 
flashes  of  occasional  gunfire  were  mistaken 
for  flame-projector  attacks.  Smoke  and  fog 
were  taken  for  waves  of  poison  gas.  A  spectra 
of  fire  and  gas  haunted  the  trenches. 

In  a  single  day  lieutenant  Hitchens  grew 
ten  years  older.  Perhaps,  because  he  was  ex- 
pecting death  any  moment  and  could  not 


decide  whether  or  not  he  was  ready  to  die. 
He  spent  long  hours  in  front  of  the  brokeu 
gas  containers,  bullet-riddled  and  dented 
from  the  blows  of  the  attackers'  spades. 

The  colonel  found  him  there  one  day  and 
was  surprised  to  note  the  deep  preoccup- 
ation of  his  officer. 

"You  are  looking  extremely  wise,  Hi- 
tchens", said  he  "what  are  you  philoso- 
phising about?" 

The  colonel  bent  down  and  recognised  the 
remains  of  a  German  flame-projector. 

"I  wish  to  return  them  everything",  the 
other  said,  "effective  fire,  and  effective 
gas,  but  that  will  recjuire  study.  Howevei], 
I  learned  something  already." 

"Very  good",  said  the  colonel  and  four 
days  later  Hitchens  was  crossing  the  grey 
sea  on  his  way  to  London. 

"Within  his  cabin  Hitchens  jumped  up 
every  now  and  then,  longing  to  discharge 
his  revolver  into  the  dark  door  of  the  cabin. 

He  had  with  him  a  German  flame-pro- 
jector and  a  report  on  the  feasibility  of 
creating  an  apparatus  similar  to  the  flame- 
projector,  but  e'lnitting  gas  instead  of  oil. 

Hitchens'  suitcase  was  open  and  showed 
the  wild  disorder  of  its  contents.  The  first 
objects  to  be  seen  were  newspapeis.  These 
were  German  newspapers  taken  by  Hi- 
tchens from  the  division  staff.  They  contain- 
ed detailed  articles  by  special  correspond- 
ents from  the  front  about  gas  and  fire 
attacks. 


4.  RICH  PROSPECTS 

In  1930  Hi'chens  visits  01  (o  von  Starke. 
They  loere  both  inventors  of  lethal  locapons 
during  the  uo,ld  Kar. 

"My  name  is  of  no  importance.  It  tells 
nothing.  If  I  tell  you  that  I  was  known  at 
various  times  of  my  life  as  Hitchens,  as 
Stokes,  as  Lavoix,  as  Katarini  and  then 
again  as  Hitchens,  I  should  be  merely  turn- 
ing over  a  few  pages  of  my  biography. 

In  1915  your  flame-projector  and  poison 
gases  created  such  a  panic  among  us,  that 
people  went  mad  from  fear.  I  had  never 
given  myself  up  exclusively  to  military 
service,  but  when  I  had  learned  of  your 
flame-projector,  the  spirit  of  war  took  com- 
plete possession  of  me.  Fury  sustained  me 
like  a  life  belt  supports  a  drownirg  person. 
I  was  confronted  with  great  difficulties  but 
just  the  same,  my  inventions  were  quite 
successful. 


I  lost  my  mistress,  war  became  my  misi- 
ress.  Although  I  was  a  si)or(sman,  I  was 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  play  games, 
for  with  one  arm  you  cannot  be  a  sports- 
man—  then  war  became  my  sport.  I  am  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  but  now  that  ])liilo- 
sophy  is  dead,  I  take  joy  in  the  philosophy  of 
war.  Our  time  is  the  time  of  ceaseless  hosti- 
lities. I  shall  tell  you  that  the  ten  years 
that  passed  since  the  world  war  I  spent  in 
a  field  of  battle,  leaving  it  only  to  go  to  the 
laboratory  and  then  back  again.  Where  did 
I  fight?  Consider  the  wars  of  the  past  few 
3'ears  and  you  will  realise  that  there  have 
been  quite  a  lot  of  them.  But  all  these  wars 
are  like  a  midsummer  night's  dream  compar- 
ed to  that  war  which  is  going  soon  to  grip 
the  whole/ world.  A  new  supply  of  cannon 
fodder  is  now  ready  in  all  countries  for  a 
new  world  war.  Both  capitalists  and  scien- 
tists will  enter  into  the  war,  the  former 
because  of  their  fear  of  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  proletariat  and  the  latter  from 
mixed  feelings.  The  war  will  solve  all  crises, 
it  will  do  away  with  unemployment,  it  will 
require  supplies  of  iron  and  steel,  copper 
iind  coal,  oil  and  nitrogen,  paper  and  lea- 
ther, canned  goods  and  butter,  and  animals 
and  men  ready  for  anything. 

I  went  to  see  Prof.  Faber  to  thank  him  for 
his  contributions  to  science  which  revolu- 
tionised human  history. 

The  world  has  known  war  with  the  dragon, 
the  crescent,  the  lions  and  eagles  of  the  empi- 
re, but  now  it  shall  be  at  war  with  the  ham- 
mer and  sickle.  Everywhere  where  this 
symbol  will  appear  there  will  be  conflicts, 
and  any  man  who  will  side  with  them  will 
be  our  enemy.  This  is  why  our  great  cam- 
paign shall  unite  the  nations  of  the  wpnd. 
\^e  learned  a  great  deal  during  these  years. 
It  appears  that  we  are  still  young,  that  the 
l^lood  of  the  pirates  —  as  a  friend  of  mine 


CIVIL  WAR  IN  THE  WORKS  OF 


Rarely  we  find  among  the  works  of  Soviet 
writers  even  a  few  who  do  not  reflect  the 
Civil  War  in  their  works.  This  fact  alone 
deprives  us  of  the  possibility  to  embrace 
fully  in  this  brief  review  the  entire  works 
of  the  Soviet  writers  dealing  with  the  theme 
of  Civil  War  and  we  are  obliged  to  confine 


lias  i)ut  it  si  ill  flows  in  our  veins.  An 
empire  cannot  be  built  in  wiiite  gloves. 
1  must  tell  you  one  thing,  dear— Mr.  Otto 
that  you  and  I  are  enemies  no  longer.  We 
are  very  close  friends  brought  together 
during  a  war  wiiich  renewed  civilisation. 

Becenlly  I  attended  a  dimier  in  London 
where  a  great  German,  the  defender  of 
eastern  Africa  and  a  great  I-Jiglislnnan,  the 
coiujueror  of  eastern  Africa,  men  who  for 
years  fought  against  each  other,  shook 
hands  and  pledged  friendship. 

1  wish  to  ask  your  permission  to  shake 
hands  with  you." 


5.  THE  "HUMANITARIAN" 
P.of.  Faher  and  his  Assislanl  Vojel. 

"Prof.  Vogel,  said  Faber,  "I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you." 

"I  came  to  you  on  business.  Professor", 
said  Vogel,  "again  those  bolsheviks..." 

"What  do  you  wish  to  say,  \'ogel?" 

"Not  more  than  three  days  ago,  the  news- 
papers printed  information  from  Moscow 
that  many  of  the  so-called  'wreckers'  and 
among  them  several  seientisls,  were  exe- 
cutc-d. " 

"This  is  a  protest  rgainst  the  execution", 
he  added,  "in  the  name  of  humaneness  we 
must  protest.  I  am  collecting  signatures 
of  German  scientists  and  I  have  already 
secured  some." 

Faber  began  to  read  the  signatures.  He 
frowned  when  he  had  read  the  text.  "Several 
dozen  men",  he  said,  "just  think,  Irma, 
my  child,  think,  to  kill  several  dozen  men! 

All  right,  Vogel,  I  will  sign  this.  Have 
you  a  pen?  That  is  good,  thank  you,  Vogel. 
It  will  soon  dry. " 


SOVIET  WRITERS   

By  I.  S  e  r  g  u  i  e  V  s  k  y 

ourselves  to  the  most  characteristic  works 
dedicated  to  this  epocii. 

During  the  climax  of  the  Civil  War  con- 
temporary themes  began  to  penetrate  into 
literature.  From  this  we  should  start  —  from 
the  Red  Army  news-sheets,  on  the  pages  of 
which    the    fighters    themselves   tried  to 
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lighten,  in  tlie  form  of  artistic  narrations, 
events  of  recent  battles. 

Thus  by  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  its  days 
and  deeds  had  already  become  the  theme 
of  many  poetical  works,  short  stories  and 
novels.  A  certain  amount  of  experience  was 
thus  accumulated.  This  fact  alone  can  ex- 
plain that  during  the  first  years  of  the  re- 
storation period  we  had  a  considerable 
number  of  literary  works,  dedicated  to  the 
Civil  War,  which  stood  on  the  high  level  of 
art  and  have  preserved  their  interest  to  the 
readers  until  now,  in  spite  of  nearly  10  years 
gone  by.  To  emphasise  the  particular  im- 
portance of  this  literature  we  should  mention 
the  numerous  songs,  marches,  satires  and 
popular  verses  belonging  to  such  a  master 
of  agitational  poetry  as  Demian  Bedny 
("To  the  deceived  brothers,  White  Army's 
trenches",  "Defend  the  Soviets",  "Manifest 
of  baron  Wrangel"  etc.).  Himself  an  active 
participant  of  the  Civil  War,  who  fought  in 
many  battles,  Demian  Bedny  succeeded  in 
placing  his  works  on  a  high  level  of  art. 

To  the  literature  of  the  Civil  War  epoch 
belongs  first  of  all  the  cycle  of  the  so-called 
guerilla  stories  by  Vsevolod  Ivanov.  It  was 
the  first  appearance  of  this  writer  in  Soviet 
literature,  but  nevertheless  his  stories  gave 
the  most  vivid  and  brilliant  description  of 
the  epoch.  True  that  his  themes  may  appear 
rather  one-sided  as  he  only  wrote  about 
the  partisan  movement  —  the  movement 
of  peasantry  directed  against  the  White 
forces  and  interventionists,  the  movement  of 
masses  ignorant  of  politics,  who  however 
knew  well  their  aim  and  object:  bolsheviks 
gave  them  land,  gave  the  workers  factories 
and  bolsheviks  they  will  follow.  This  ele- 
mental struggle  was  often  started  by  those 
who  wishing  to  escape  the  violence  of  the 
Whites,  left  their  villages  and  hamlets, 
retreated  to  the  forest  and  there  formed 
fighting  detachments.  Description  of  such 
events  can  be  found  in  Vsevolod  Ivanov's 
"Partisans"  and  "Armoured  train' '.  The  pla- 
ce of  action  in  both  stories  is  the  East,  the 
remote  Siberian  forests.  The  plot  is  empha- 
tically straightforward  and  simple.  "Parti- 
sans" is  the  story  of  four  peasants  who  after 
a  raid  of  the  White  punitive  expedition  go 
into  the  forests  where  they  form  a  defensive 
partisan  detachment.  The  detachment  is 
attacked  by  the  Whites,  its  organisers  are 
killed  in  the  fighting  and  those  remained 
retreat  and  join  the  advancing  Red  Army. 

In  the  "Armoured  train"  a  detachment 
already  connected  with  the  city  bolshevist 
organisation,  stops  and  captures  by  its  order 
an  armoured  train  of  the  Whites.  The  train 
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Demian  Bedny 


is  stopped  by  a  Chinese  partisan,  who  lies 
down  on  the  tracks  thus  sacrificing  his  life 
for  the  common  cause. 

The  same  elemental  upheaval  of  the  pea- 
santry is  pictured  in  the  "Iron  flood"  by 
Seraphimovich.  This  story  is  based  on  true 
events  which  took  place  during  the  Civil 
War  in  the  Caucasus.  The  episod  described 
concerns  the  Taman  division,  which  was 
surrounded  hy  the  Whites,  succeeded  in 
breaking  through  and  after  an  exhaustive 
five  days  march  joined  the  Red  Army.  The 
core  of  this  division  was  formed  by  the  loc- 
al peasants  who  came  to  Taman  with  their 
families  trying  to  escape  the  terror  of  the 
Whites.  Seraphimovich  shows  how  the  wild 
undisciplined  crowd  in  the  piocess  of  the 
struggle  gradually  grows  into  a  strong  effic- 
ient fighting  force  perfectly  realising  the 
object  of  the  struggle  and  its  .final  goal. 
The  images  of  Seraphimovich  are  vivid  and 
true  to  life.  He  gives  a  careful  and  detailed 
description  of  all  characters  from  the  lead- 
ers  down    to    the    rank-and-file  fighters. 

The  peasantry  in  the  Civil  War  was  gene- 
rally a  favourite  theme  of  all  writers  de- 
scribing this  ei)och.  The  same  theme  is 
dealt  with  in  "Badgers"  by  Leonid  Leonov — 
the  story,  which  in  its  artistic  value  comes 
up  to  the  "Iron  flood". 

"Badgers"  also  portrays  anarchistrebellous 
peasantry,  which  in  the  process  of  struggle, 
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Vsevolod  Ivanov,  author  of  "Partisans" 
and  "A  moared  train  ' 


in  the  process  of  class  differentiation  event- 
ually finds  its  place  among  the  revolutionary 
forces  and  marches  togetner  with  the  prolet- 
ariat. The  story  is  chiefly  devoted  to  por- 
traiyng  the  contemporary  life.  If  in  the 
descriptions  of  Vsevolod  Ivanov  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  exotics  and  if  the  de- 
scriptions of  life  by  Seraphimovich  though 
occupying  a  great  place  in  the  story  yet 
actually  play  a  secondary  part,  these  de- 
scriptions in  Leonid  Leonov's  novel  have  a 
most  vivid  and  prominent  role.  Finally  to 
the  same  group  of  authors  belongs  Arlcm 
Vessioly  who  almost  exclusively  deals  with 
the  materials  of  the  Civil  "War.  He  wrote 
the  novels  "The  Flaming  rivers",  "Mother- 
country",  "Russia  bathed  in  blood"  and 
others.  The  main  feature  of  Artem  Ves- 
sioly's  works  is  their  many-sidedness.  He 
does  not  limit  himself  with  any  sepaiate 
i?pisodes  but  tries  to  embrace  the  whole 
movement.  Although  the  peasantry  remains 
the  centre  of  the  plot  he  also  introduces 
other  revolutionary  slrata:  first  of  all 
that  same  peasantry  organised  into  an  army, 
a  soldiers'  mass  already  revolutionised  at 
the  end  of  the  Imperialist  War;  then  the  re- 
volutionary working  mass  of  the  town.  The 
novels  of  Artem  Vessioly  have  no  parti- 
cular plots.  They  represent  a  number  of 


fragments  joined  together,  liul  without  any 
(Iclinilc  circle  of  characters. 

The  new  phase  in  the  (tevelopnu-nt  of 
Soviet  literature  dealing  with  Civil  War  is 
represented  by  Fadeev's  novel,  "Havoc". 
Tlie  main  theme  liere  is  also  the  par- 
tisan movement,  but  unlike  of  all  tJiose 
already  mentioned  works,  the  chief  body  of 
I)artisans  consists  not  of  j)easants  but  of 
workers.  These  are  Siberian  miners,  who  | 
carry  on  revolutionary  j)ropaganda  in  tlie  j 
rear  of  the  Whites'  front  in  the  Far  East. 
The  head  of  the  movement  is  not  one  of  the  , 
l)artisan  mass  but  a  professional  revolu- 
tionary from  town.  The  story  refers  not  to 
the  initial  stage  of  the  movement  when  the 
separate  detachments  acted  at  their  own 
accord  and  risk  but  to  the  more  advanced 
period  when  the  partisans  acted  already 
in  an  organised  way  under  one  central 
leadership. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of 
this  kind  of  literature  deals  ciiiefly  with  the 
Red  Army  and  its  role  in  the  Civil  War. 

Here  we  must  mention  the  whole  c\'cle 
of  stories  by  Babel  collected  in  one  book 
under  the  title  of  "The  Cavalry".  Certainly 
the  army  described  is  not  the  Red  Army  of 
today  as  far  as  its  body  and  mode  of  life  are 
concerned.  This  army  has  many  former 
partisans  who  fulh'  preserved  their  parti- 
san ways  and  customs.  The  style  of  the 


Fedor  Gladkov,  a-.'.ll  or  of  "C  m?n:" 
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author  is  at  times  grotesque  and  therefore 
his  works  cannot  be  regarded  as  documents 
or  historical  facts.  A  contrast  to  Babel  in 
this  respect  is  D.  Furmanov,  whose  chief 
theme  is  also  the  Red  Army  in  the  Civil  War. 
His  "Chapaev"  and  "Revolt"  are  just  the 
works  which  for  their  truth  in  liistorical 
facts  go  beyond  the  existing  limits  of  lite- 
rature and  grow  almost  into  a  historical 
chronicle.  The  author  not  only  acts  as  an 
eye-witness  of  the  described  events,  as  a 
memoirist,  but  also  introduces  real  docu- 
ments into  his  works.  The  characteristics 
of  Chapaev,  for  example,  is  based  on  the 
original  autobiography,  written  down  by 
the  political  commissary  of  his  division. 
It  was  such  an  epoch  that  the  description 
of  a  casual  skirmish  impresses  one  as  a 
great  battle  and  the  biography  of  a  rank- 
and-file  fighter  becomes  a  heroic  legend. 
Furmanov's'  'Revolt"  is  a  chronicle  deal- 
ing with  the  kulak's  revolt  in  Semire- 
chie.  The  liquidation  of  the  revolt  takes 
place  during  the  last  years  of  the  Civil 
War. 

It  is  essential  to  mention  here  another 
work  touching  the  subject  of  the  Civil  War, 
namely  "The  Week"  by  Libedinsky.  In  all 
the  works  previously  mentioned,  the  place 
of  action  were  the*front  lines,  and  the  lead- 
ing characters  —  first  partisans  and  later 
Red  Army  men.  "Tlie  Week"  deals  with  the 
rear  lines,  which  only  during  the  unexpected 
raid  oi  the  Whites  become  a  field  of  milit- 
ary action.  "The  Week"  is  one  of  the  few 
stories  where  the  restoration  of  the  national 
economy  of  the  country  during  the  days  of 
destruction,  blocade  and  hunger,  is  por- 
trayed. Such  is  the  scene  where  the 
volunteers  are  collecting  fuel  for  the  local 
railway  branch. 


A.  Fadeev,  author  of  "Navoc"' 

Once  more  we  repeat  that  we  have  limited 
the  present  review  to  the  most  character- 
istic and  valuable  materials  of  Soviet  liter- 
ature dealing  with  Civil  War.  We  have  not 
mentioned  here  the  works  of  a  considerable 
interest  and  value,  which  only  partly  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  the  Civil  War  ("Towns 
and  years"  by  Fedin,  "The  Bare  year"  by 
Pilniak  and  others). 

To  give  the  full  account  of  everything 
that  was  written  in  Soviet  literature  concern- 
ing tills  heroic  epoch  would  be  the  work  of 
many  volumes. 


DANIEL  FIBICH  ON  HIS  NOVEL  '^BLOOD  SALT"   

Daniel  Fihich  is  a  young  Soviet  ivriter~the  author  of  the  novel  ^'Uga  f  (Nausea)  and 
numerous  short  stories  and  sketches.  Belotv  we  print  a  commmication  received  by  us  frcnn 
the  author  on  a  neiv  novel  which  he  is  now  writing. 


In  the  year  1919  a  splendid  Pullman 
train  roamed  over  the  great  Trans-Siberian 
railway  that  was  jammed  at  the  time  by 
military  trains. 

This  particular  train  was  inhabited  by  a 
colonel  who  was  the  direct  adviser,  instruc- 
tor as  well  as  bodyguard,  one  might  say 
the  doting  nurse,  of  the  "supreme  ruler 
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of  the  Russian  empire",  admiral  Kolchak. 
The  colonel,  alive  to  the  responsibilities 
of  his  situation,  not  only  advised  the 
admiral  on  what  he  thought  would  be  the 
most  successiul  strategical  plans  for  the 
crushing  of  Soviet  Russia,  but  also  travelled 
from  station  to  station  on  the  Siberian 
railway,    explaining    to   the  railwaymen 
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the  benefit  of  this  strategy  to  the  "cause  of 
culture' '. 

The  arguments  used  by  the  colonel  were 
sufficiently  weighty  and  convincing:  on 
leaving  the  meeting  addressed  by  the  colo- 
nel, the  railwaymen  could  see  the  machine 
guns  and  (juick-firers  trained  on  their 
village. 

This  brief  historical  excursion  is  quite 
opportune  at  this  moment  wlien  the  iron 
heel  of  intervention  looms  again  over  the 
Soviet  Country,  when  in  the  heated  at- 
mosphere one  feels  the  faintly  perceptible, 
stealthy  approach  of  poison  gases  intended 
for  us. 

We  know  and  remember  what  foreign 
intervention  is  like.  We  have  studied  it 
with  our  blood.  We  can  tell,  and  we  must 
tell  those  who  still  believe  in  pacifist  pro- 
testations, what  is  the  real  worth  of  these 
protestations  and  who  ^eally  supported  the 
Russian  counter-revolution. 

In  all  probability,  the  colonel  is  still 
alive  today.  Alive  are  also  the  other 
"heroes"  of  the  great  Siberian  tragedy.  Not 
only  alive,  but  also  rattling  their  rusty 
swords.  Their  names  are  re-appearing  in 
the  newspapers. 

At  this  very  moment  it  is  relevant  to 
recall  the  memories  of  the  recent  past,  and 
to  show  it  as  it  was  in  reality. 


In  my  novel,  "Blood  Salt  ',  I  have  tried 
to  show  the  I'rals  and  Sil)cria  in  1919, 
icebound  amid  the  flare  of  rebellion,  tram- 
pled by  interventionists.  The  great  upheav- 
al of  surging  human  masses.  Shattered 
illusions.  Destruction  of  ethical  habits 
and  values.  Remodelling  of  the  psychology 
of  the  intelligentsia.  The  new  human, 
class  consciousness  born  in  storm  and  fire, 
the  new  iron  truths. 

I  want  to  tell  how  tlie  army  of  the  pro- 
letariat came  into  being,  how  the  soil  was 
won  back  from  the  enemy  inch  by  inch, 
how  —  clad  in  tatters  and  semi-bareiooted , 
decimated  by  typluis  -  it  accoinplisiied 
its  heroic  drive  from  the  banks  of  the 
Volga  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Before  setting  down  to  write  tliis  novel, 
which  I  am  now  finishing,  I  have  spent 
nearly  two  years  in  studying  the  materials  — 
the  diaries  of  Kolchak's  supporters,  the 
leaders  of  the  intervention,  in  poring  over 
documents  in  the  archives,  and  finally, 
in  travelling  to  localities  where  the  Civil 
War  had  raged  ^ — the  Volga,  the  Urals,  and 
Eastern  Siberia. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  decipher  the  name 
of  the  novel,  "Blood  Salt",  in  Russian 
technology,  is  the  name  given  to  media 
used  for  the  calcination  of  materials  to 
render  articles  more  durable. 


On  the  Eve  of  the  World  War 


International  Relations 
in  the  Period  of  Imperial- 
ism. Documents  from  the  archives  of 
the  tsarist  and  Provisional  governments, 
1878—1917,  series  III,  vol.  IV,  June  28— 
July  22,  1914.  The  State  Social-Economic 
Publishing  House,  Moscow-Leningrad,  1931, 
pp.   XVI +  423. 

A  publication  of  tremendous  interest 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Commission 
of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of 
the  USSR  for  the  publication  of  historic 
documents.  The  late  Academician  M.  Po- 
krovsky  was  president  of  the  Commission 
until  his  recent  death.  The  first  volume  of 
the  series,  issued  simultaneously  in  the 
Russian  and  German  languages,  was  well 
received  by  the  foreign  press  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  which  noted  the  serious  value 
of  the  documents  published.  In  many 
respects  the  antecedent  and  preparatory 
period  of  the  world  war  appears  here  in 
a  new  light. 

Of  outstanding  interest  is  vol.  IV  which 
covers  the  period  of  June  28  —  July  22, 
1914,  i.  e.  the  very  eve  of  the  world  war. 
On  reading  the  documents  contained  in 
this  volume  (and  there  are  340  of  them) 
one  constantly  recollects  the  words  of  the 
Academician  M.  Pokrovsky  in  his  introduc- 
tory  article  to  vol.  I: 

"The  moment  of  exploding  the  long- 
since-laid  mine  was  not  clear  to  the  very 
people  who  had  laid  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  objective  atmosphere,  for  which  thtre 
could  be  no  other  outcome  but  a  European 
war  in  the  near  future,  had  become  finally 
established  in  the  winter  of  1913/14. 
By  that  time  anyone  in  possession  of  all 
the  political  and  military  information  of 
both  sides  (and  such  information  was  not 
really  possessed  by  any  of  the  political 
leaders  of  the  countries  that  were  ready 
to  start  the  war,  England  and  Germany 
not  excluded)  might  have  expected  the 
explosion  'with  a  time-piece  in  his  hands'." 
On  studying  now  the  documents,  one  can 
indeed  trace,  almost  by  the  clock,  the  ma- 
luring  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  1914. 

A  whole  number  of  vital  problems  of 
foreign  politics  of  the  period  are  touched 
upon  in  these  340  documents  relating  to 
the  days  of  June  28— July  22,  1914.  Here, 
as  in  the  first  volume,  a  considerable  role 
is  played  by  the  Near-Eastern  and  Far- 


Eastern  aspirations  of  the  tsarist  govern- 
ment. There  is  considerable  debate  on 
affairs  in  Persia  where  the  interests  of  the 
two  allied  powers  —  England  and  Russia  — 
came  into  collission.  The  quite  unequivoc- 
al Russian  aggression  causes  apprehension 
in  England,  diplomatic  negotiations  are 
conducted,  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
balance  their  influences,  of  course,  least 
of  all  worrying  over  the  interests  of  the 
Persian  people.  It  was  a  battle  of  wits 
between  Grey  and  Sazonov  trying  to  de- 
vise Some  clever  formula  to  outwit  one 
another.  Tsarist  Russia  gave  also  consider- 
able attention  to  Turkey.  A  number  of  docu- 
ments deals  with  the  question  of  acquiring 
the  Bank  of  Salonica  and  amalgamating 
it  with  the  National  Bank  —  a  special 
international  consortium  with  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  Russo-Asiatic  Bank.  The 
different  machinations  in  connection,  with 
this  enterprise  might  characterise  the  ex- 
pansion of  international  capital  into  the 
former  Ottoman  Empire.  The  reports  of 
the  tsarist  diplomatic  representatives  con- 
stantly deal  with  banking  matters:  troubles 
in  Albania,  a  Bulgarian  loan,  Bulgaro- 
Russian  frontier  disputes,  etc.  With  Ser- 
bia, which  occupies  considerable  space 
in  the  documents,  we  shall  deal  separately. 

In  regard  to  the  tsarist  Far-Eastern  po- 
licy, one  should  note  its  advance  into  Mon- 
golia. The  published  materials  deal  also 
with  other  questions  connected  with  world 
politics  of  the  period. 

And  suddenly  this  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence, with  its  subtle  intrigues  and  coun- 
ter-intrigues, takes  an  abrupt  turning  upon 
the  receipt  of  a  special  telegram  from  the 
tsar's  ambassador  at  Vienna  informing 
about  the  assassination  of  the  Austrian 
archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  and  his  wife 
at  Sarayevo.  Beginning  with  this  short 
telegram  we  see  how  gradualy  are  brought 
into  motion  all  the  cogs  in  the  ma- 
chine which  has  long  since  been  prepared 
for  starting.  It  is  interesting  how  Sarayevo 
begins  to  occupy  a  more  and  more  promi- 
nent place  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence. 
During  the  first  days  it  is  limited  to  the 
expression  of  indignation  about  the  mur- 
der, to  visits  of  condolence  to  the  Austrian 
emperor,  etc.  Next  comes  anxiety  as  re- 
gards the  position  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment towards  Serbia.  Here  the  documents 
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enable  one  to  trace  all  the  nuances.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  Russian 
ambassador  in  Vienna,  Shebeko,  did  not 
sufficiently  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  his  reports  are  rather  of 
a  reassuring  character.  Thus,  in  his  des- 
patch dated  June  30  he  states:  "The  tragic 
death  of  the  archduke  Franz  Ferdinand 
has  little  affected  the  local  financial  cir- 
cles and  the  stock  exchange  —  this  baro- 
meter of  the  sentiment  of  the  business 
portion  of  the  population.  The  quotations 
of  State  securities  have  not  been  lowered, 
this  being  due  to  prospects  of  a  calmer  and 
more  peaceable  policy  in  the  near  future." 
The  Russian  diplomat  shows  a  rather  con- 
fused view  of  the  situation  when  he  con- 
cludes in  the  same  despatch:  "But  now 
there  is  every  ground  to  presume  that  at 
least  in  the  near  future  the  trend  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  policy  will  be  more  restrained 
and  more  calm."  More  penetrating  vision 
is  shown  by  the  Russian  ambassador  in 
Belgrad,  Hartwig,  who  in  his  despatch 
of  June  30  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  a 
straining  of  the  Austro-Serbian  relations. 
In  his  letter  of  July  1,  Shebeko  speaks  al- 
ready about  great  irritation  reigning  in 
Austrian  military  and  clerical  circles  not 
only  against  Serbia,  but  also  against  Rus- 
sia. "Some  of  organs  of  the  press",  he  wri- 
tes, "like  the  'Reichspost',  go  so  far  as 
to  see  a  connection  between  the  Sarayevo 
event  and  our  calling  in  the  army  reserves." 
In  a  telegram  dated  July  8,  Shebeko  advi- 
ses to  take  with  great  caution  all  the  alarm- 
ing news  coming  from  Vienna;  yet  he 
himself  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date  consi- 
ders the  established  tranquility  to  be  rather 
superficial,  and  he  adds  that  "the  traces 
of  the  bloody  Sarayevo  event  will  not  be 
so  quickly  effaced".  An  altogether  diffe- 
rent note  is  sounded  in  his  telegram  of 
July  16,  in  which  he  informs  Sazonov  about 
the  supposition  that  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment would  make  certain  demands  to  Ser- 
bia. In  his  telegram  of  July  21,  Shebeko 
finds  nothing  better  than  to  inform  about 
his  leaving  on  a  vacation.  Sazonov,  how- 
ever, in  a  telegram  addressed  to  him  on 
July  22,  speaking  about  the  anticipated 
Austrian  action  in  Belgrad  advises  Shebeko 
"in  friendly  yet  persistent  manner  to  point 
out  to  the  foreign  minister  the  dangerous 
consequences  which  might  follow  from 
such  action,  should  it  assume  an  unaccep- 
table character  for  Serbia's  dignity."  The 
reports  of  the  tsarist  ambassador  from 
Vienna  do  not  reveal  any  pai'ticular  dip- 
lomatic sagacity  on  his  part. 


Soon  after  the  Sarayevo  event,  reports 
came  also  from  tsarist  ambassadors  to 
other  European  courts.  Particularly  in- 
teresting here  is  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence of  the  ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
Count  Benkendorf.  Already  in  a  brief  mes- 
sage to  Sazonov  on  June  30  he  speaks  aliout 
a  dangerous  situation;  especially  in  his 
letter  from  July  9  intimating  the  details 
of  a  conversation  he  had  with  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  Grey  had  said  that  he  did  not  like 
the  news  that  came  from  Vienna,  that 
there  was  very  great  excitement,  consi- 
derably greater  than  ever  before.  The  si- 
tuation is  represented  as  being  very  grave: 
*  So  that  you  consider  the  situation  as  a 
serious  one?  ',  I  asked  Grey.  The  latter 
replied  that  the  thought  that  this  horrible 
crime  might  lead  to  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
a  universal  war  with  all  its  cataclysms 
after  the  great  pains  we  took  last  year  to 
avoid  it,  and  that  matters  seem  generally 
to  grow  steadily  worse,  might  raise  one's 
hair  on  end."  ("En  resume,  dis-je  a  Grey, 
vous  trouvez  la  situation  serieuse  ?  Grey 
me  repondit  c]ue  la  pensee  que  de  cet  hor- 
rible crime  pourrait  surgir  inopinement 
une  guerre  generale,  avec  tous  ses  cataclys- 
mes,  alors  que  nous  avons  pu  I'eviter  I'an 
dernier  avec  tant  de  peine,  et  que  les  cho- 
ses  en  somme  paraissaient  lentement  s'agg- 
graver,  fait  dresser  les  cheveux  sur  latete."). 
In  his  letter  of  July  15,  Benkendorf  says 
that  although  no  alarming  news  had  come 
from  Vienna  and  from  Berlin,  Grey  seemed 
to  be  little  reassured.  Curious  are  the  de- 
tails in  the  reports  of  the  envoys  from 
Serbia  and  Bulgaria.  The  envoy  at  Sophia, 
Savinsky,  reports  that  the  Bulgarian  go- 
vernment press  raises  wholesale  charges 
against  Serbia  and  the  whole  of  the  Serbian 
people,  thus  settling  the  accounts  for  Bul- 
garia's failure  in  the  recent  war.  Rather 
dry  are  the  reports  of  the  ambassador  from 
Berlin  which  do  not  sufficiently  charac- 
terise all  the  shades  of  sentiment  in  Ger- 
man official  circles.  It  is  curious  that  the 
ambassador  to  France,  Izvolsky,  reacted 
in  no  way  to  the  Sarayevo  event.  At  any 
rate,  there  are  no  documents  bearing  on 
this  subject. 

The  imminence  of  war  was  palpable  at 
every  step.  All  the  powers  were  preparing 
for  it  to  one  extent  or  another.  Highly 
syptomatic,  for  instance,  is  the  secret  cor- 
respondence between  Sazonov  and  the  mi- 
nister of  the  navy  on  the  question  of  streng- 
thening the  Black  Sea  fleet  and  the  nume- 
rical strength  of  the  troops  available  for 
landing  operations.  Hardly  unexpected  is 
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the  advise  given  by  tlie  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs  at  the  request  of  the  minister  of 
finance.  In  conclusion,  this  correspondence 
treats  of  the  possibility  of  the  seizure  of 
money,  funds,  and  securities  of  the  Russian 
treasury  held  in  foreign  banks  by  a  foreign 
power  at  war  with  Russia  (Letter  and  Me- 
morandum of  June  29).  In  a  confidential 
letter  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
the  acting  chief  of  the  general  staff  informs 
on  July  3  that  120,000  rifles  with  120  mil- 
lion cartridges  containing  blunt  bullets 
have  been  sold  to  the  Serbian  army  from 
Russian  military  stores. 

While  preparing  for  war,  the  powers 
endeavour  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  their 
alliances.  A  big  event  on  the  eve  of  the 
%var  was  the  arrival  of  the  President  of 
tlie  French  Republic,  Raymond  Poincare, 
in  St.  Petersburg.  The  preparations  for 
this  event  are  curiously  illustrated  in  the 
documents.  An  eloquent  description  of  the 
"left"  cabinet  ofViviani  is  given  in  Izvol- 
sky's  letter  to  Sazonov  on  July  1st:  "You 
have  noticed,  of  course,  the  chat  given  by 
Viviani  to  the  local  correspondent  of 
"Xovoye  Vremya",  Yakovlev  (Pavlovsky). 
This  interview-  had  a  twofold  purpose: 
to  explain  at  once  to  French  public  opinion 
and  parliament  that  although  the  present 
cabinet  relies  on  the  extreme  left  parties 
which  do  not  sympathise  with  Russia  in 
principle,  nevertheless,  it  is  fully  devoted 
to  the  Franco-Russian  alliance;  at  the 
same  time  M.  Viviani's  words  are  addressed 
no  doubt  to  the  Russian  public  in  view 
of  his  impending  visit  to  Russia  with  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  I  know  that 
M.  Viviani  feels  deeply  happy  at  the  thought 
of  this  journey,  and  he  is  very  anxious 
to  make  a  good  impression  on  us."  This 
testimony  given  by  Izvolsky,  hardly  flat- 
tering as  it  is  for  the  prominent  socialist 
leader,  is  confirmed  by  Viviani  himself, 
who  in  his  memoirs  writes  exultingly  about 


the  splendour  of  the  tsar's  court  and  the 
charms  of  the  journey.  The  following  words 
in  that  letter  have  quite  an  unambiguous 
purport:  "You  konw,  of  course,  that  on 
the  return  tourney  the  President  of  the 
Republic  will  visit  not  only  the  Danish, 
but  also  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  courts. 
M.  Poincare  has  told  me  in  privats  convers- 
ation that  these  visits,  in  his  opinion, 
may  bring  a  certain  amount  of  benefit 
to  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
that,  especially  in  Sweden,  he  intends 
to  exert  all  his  efforts  to  explain  the  true 
aims  of  this  policy."  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  journey  was  not  undertaken  by  Poin- 
care for  mere  pleasure,  and  that  it  pursued 
quite  definite  aims.  Not  without  reason 
did  the  other  side  take  such  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  details  of  this  journey.  The 
telegram  from  the  Austrian  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  to  the  charge  d  affaires  on 
July  14  reads  literally  as  follows:  "I  im- 
plore Your  Excellency  to  let  me  know  imme- 
diately the  date  of  M.  Poincare  s  arrival 
and  of  his  departure,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal festivities  arranged  in  his  honour 
during  his  stay  in  St.  Petersburg."  The 
war  was  being  prepared;  the  adversaries 
keenly  watched  each  other,  and  the  allies 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  their  mutual 
friendship.  It  is  true,  in  this  case  the 
music  was  almost  spoilt  by  Jaures.  Izvol- 
sky complains  in  a  letter  to  Sazonov  on 
July  8:  "Yesterday  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, during  the  discussion  on  the  vote 
of  four  hundred  thousand  francs  for  the  jour- 
ney of  the  President  of  the  Republic  to 
Russia,  the  leader  of  the  Unified  Socialists 
Jaures  pronounced  a  sharp  speech  against 
Russia." 

Jaures  died  a  tragic  death,  having  come 
out  as  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  war  at 
a  moment  when  the  war,  carefully  prepared 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  leading  im- 
perialist powers,  had  become  a  fact. 
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Physical  Culture  aud  Sport  iu  the  USSR 


THE  PART  PLAYED  lU  PHYS 
CONSTRUCTION 


The  whole  work  of  physical  culture  in 
the  USSR  is  directly  co-ordinated  with 
the  activities  of  all  the  official  and  public 
organisations  which  look  after  the  educ- 
ation and  instruction  of  the  rising  generation 
and  its  preparation  for  labour  and  defence 
of  the  country. 

This  co-ordination  determines  also  the 
organisational  structure  of  physical-culture 
work  in  USSR. 

Every  organisation  that  engages  to  one 
extent  or  another  in  politico-educational, 
cultural-social  or  sanitation  activity,  in- 
cludes also  physical  culture  in  the  sphere 
of  its  interests. 

Physical  culture  in  the  schools  is  part 
of  the  educational  system  and  of  the  educ- 
ational and  cultural  measures  carried  out 
by  the  Commissariat  for  Education  and 
its  subordinate  bodies.  Medical  control 
over  pliysical  culture  exercises  is  taken 
care  of  by  the  People's  Commissariit  for 
Health.  The  latter  also  conducts  and  su- 
pervises physical  culture  in  the  curative 
and  prophilactic  establishments:  sanatoria, 
healtli  resorts,  rest  homes,  liospitals,  etc. 

The  People's  Commissariat  of  Labour  has 
charge  of  physical  culture  in  factories  and 
workshops,  bearing  in  mind  the  value  of 
physical  culture  as  a  means  to  stimulate 
the  health  of  the  worker  and  increase  the 
productivity  of  his  labour. 

The  organs  and  enterprises  of  the  People's 
Commissariat  of  Light  Industry  supply  the 
physical  culture  organisations  with  the 
necessary  outfits  and  clothing,  which  in  old 
times  used  to  be  either  produced  by  private 
manufacturers   or  imported  fron^  abroad. 

There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  self-activity 
developed  by  public  organisations  for  the 
furtherance  of  sport.  The  rank-and-file 
physical  culture  units  are  formed  upon  the 
industrial  principle  (factory  and  shop  units). 
There  are  no  territorial-physical  culture 
organisations.  Units  exist  in  factories, 
workshops,  schools,  State  farms,  collective 
farms,  producers'  co-operatives.  Red  Army 
companies,  in  the  Navy,  etc.  Thereby  the 
system  and  methods  of  physical  culture 
become  interwoven  with  the  needs  and  inter- 
ests    of   industrial    life   and    of  definite 
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JAL  CULTURE  IN  SOCIALIST 

By    N.  Z  n  ;i  ni  i-  n  s  k  y 

sections  of  tlie  socialist  construction  tliat 
goes  on  throughout  the  country.  Therefore, 
the  various  organisations,  such  as  trade- 
unions,  producers'  co-operative  societies, 
the  Union  of  Collective  Farms,  the  People's 
Commissariat  for  Education,  etc.  by  setting 
up  physical  culture  units  in  the  institutions 
under  tlieir  respective  control,  are  directly 
guiding  and  supervising  their  activities, 
maintaining  special  organs  and  paid  offic- 
ials for  this  purpose. 

Since  the  work  of  physical  culture  is 
looked  upon  as  a  matter  concerning  tlie 
State,  there  ought  to  be  uniform  State 
control  of  this  work.  Tliis  control  is  exercis- 
ed by  the  Physical  Culture  Boards  of  the 
Soviet  organs  of  government.  These  are: 
the  All-Union  Board  of  Physical  Culture 
attached  to  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  USSR  and  similar  boards 
under  local  governing  bodies  and  Republic- 
an and  Regional  Executives.  The  Physical 
Culture  Boards  exercise  uniform  State 
guidance  and  control  over  the  work  of 
physical  culture  in  all  the  organisations 
engaging  therein.  The  decisions  of  these 
Boards  are  obligatory  on  all  the  physical 
culture  organisations. 

The  physical  culture  movement  has  grown 
quantitatively,  and  continues  to  grow  day 
by  day.  Thus,  whereas  in  1928  it  comprised 
about  t'OO.OOO  persons,  at  present  there 
are  about  3  millions  of  them.  The  largest 
of  the  physical  culture  organisations  in 
the  USSR  is  that  of  the  trade-unions. 

At  the  same  time  grows  also  the  material 
basis  of  physical  culture  work.  In  1932 
the  sum  of  25  million  rubles  is  going  to  be 
spent  on  the  building  of  physical  culture 
establishments,  about  10  million  rubles 
on  the  training  of  instructors,  and  upwards 
of  30  million  rubles  on  other  aspects  of  the 
work.  Building  operations  have  begun  in 
Moscow  on  a  gigantic  stadium  to  accom- 
modate up  to  200,000  people. 

The  physical  culturists  have  become 
active  participators  in  all  the  econcmic 
and  political  measures  carried  out  in  this 
country.  The  participation  of  physical 
culturists  as  an  organised  mass  in  sowing 
and   harvesting   campaigns,   in  lumbering 
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Physical-ci  Iture  parade  in  Moscow 


campaigns,  in  agricultnral  collectivisation 
and  other  public  political  campaigns  has 
become  one  of  the  constant  forms  of  the 
work  of  the  physical-culture  organisations. 
Thus,  in  the  1931  campaign,  due  to  the 
efforts  of  special  groups  of  physical  cultur- 
ists  who  went  to  the  villages,  5.600  indi- 
vidual peasant  farmers  were  induced  to 
join  the  collective  farms,  7,290  agricu  tur- 
al  machines  were  repaired,  2,600  quintals 
of   seeds   were   separated,    and   so  forth. 

About  one-half  of  the  physical  culturists 
are  shock-brigaders  in  their  respective 
enterprises.  Among  them  are  many  enthu- 
siasts of  socialist  labour  who  have  set 
examples  of  work  and  were  repeatedly 
rewarded  with  premiums.  The  set  purpose 
of  the  physical  culture  movement  is  to 
turn  every  physical  culturist  not  only 
into  a  shock-worker,  but  also 
into  the  best  shock-worker 
among  the  rest  of  tlie  workers. 
Tliis  is  quite  natural  and 
feasible.  Who  but  the  robust, 
agile,  buoyant  physical  cul- 
turist should  set  the  pace  in 
his  line  of  work! 

Every  individual  physical 
culturist  is  expected  to  carry 
out  a  certain  specified  com- 
plex or  quota  which  consists 
of  13  physical  culture  and 
sport  exercises  known  under 
the  slogan:  "Ready  for  La- 
bour and  Defence".  The  result 
is  the  thorough  physical  deve- 
lopment   of    the  organism. 


practical  prepaiation  for  physical  work, 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary 
experience  for  the  event  of  being  called 
upon  to  defend  the  country. 

This  complex  includes:  racing,  leaping, 
disc  throwing,  gymnastics,  ski-ing,  swim- 
ming, rowing,  etc.,  also  practical  knowledge 
in  hygiene,  sanitation,  military  matters, 
first  aid,  and  fundamentals  of  the  physical 
culture  movement.  An  obligatory  stipul- 
ation is  also  participation  in  a  shock-brigade 
at  the  place  of  worlc.  Tlie  one  who  has  suc- 
cesfully  completed  the  stipulated  quota  is 
rew'arded    with     a    silver    breast  badge, 

Ready  for  Labour  and  Defence",  with  a 
certificate  of  merit  from  the  Supreme 
Board  of  Physical  Culture,  and  w  ith  the  ti- 
tle of  "best  physical  culturist  of  the  L^SSR  ". 
This  quota,  in  view  of  its  clear  purpose. 


Moscow  tennis-players  at  the  physical-culture  parade 
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Vt        walcr-station  "Dinrmo",  Moscow 


has  already  gained  mass  sympathy  not 
only  among  physical  cullurists  but  also 
among  the  majority  of  the  toilers.  In  a  short 
time  no  less  than  30,000  people  have  already 
passed  their  tests  on  the  full  quota.  During 
the  winter  season  no  less  than  half  a  million 
people  passed  their  tests  in  ski-ing.  These 
people  in  the  course  of  1932  are  going  to 
win  the  badge  of  "Ready ^for  Labour  and 
Defence". 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  cjuota  the  whole 
system  of  physical  culture  exercises  is 
being  built  up  throughout.  The  passing  of 


the  tests  has  to  Ix'  the  result  of  diligent  (Uuly 
exercise. 

This  system  of  work  by  no  means  implies 
the  denial  of  the  cultivation  of  the  separate 
varieties  of  sport.  On  the  contrary,  such 
tlioroiigh  training  creates  wider  possibilities 
for  training  in  separate  kinds  of  sport,  and 
for  achieving  higher  distinction.  The  sport 
tecluiiciue  rises  from  year  to  year.  The  best 
])roof  was  furnished  by  the  Winter  Sport 
Festival  given  in  March  of  the  current 
year.  Very  characteristic  was  the  compos- 
ition of  the  participants  in  tlie  festival, 
r)0%  of  them  being  factory  workers  with  a 
training  period  of  from  one  to  three  years 
At  this  festival  two  new  All-Union  records 
were  set  on  non-racing  skates. 

In  the  summer  of  1931  a  whole  series  of 
new  All-Union  iccords  were  set  in  light 
athletics  and  swimming.  The  international 
football  matches,  most  interesting  among 
which  w'as  the  meeting  with  the  team  frcm 
Turkey,  gave  victory  to  the  Soviet  players. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Soviet  team  was 
made  up  mostly  of  young  players. 

The  World  Proletarian  Spartakiad.  which 
will  be  held  in  August,  1933,  will  enable 
the  physical  culturists  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  show,  alongside  of  successes  of  socialist 
construction  in  the  USSR  during  the  first 
Five-Year  Plan,  also  the  results  of  their 
activity  in  the  creation  and  development 
of  the  new  Soviet  physical  culture. 


TRAINING  CADRES  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
WORKERS  IN  THE  USSR 


BvP.    Belch  ikov 


The  question  of  cadres  of  physical  culture 
specialists  is  an  internal  part  of  the  general 
problem   of  cadres,  that   confronts  us. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  divide  into  two 
chief  groups  the  kind  of  physical  culture 
workers  we  have.  The  first  group  we  may 
simply  class  as  physical  culturists,  in  other 
words,  those  who  have  had  no  particular 
training.  Among  them  are  the  leaders 
of  the  numerous  physical  culture  circles, 
the  referees  and  umpires,  and  the  active 
workers  who  direct  the  various  sections 
of  the  physical  culture  organisations.  These 
people  carry  on  voluntarily  widespread  work 
for  physical  culture  among  the  masses. 
In  the  second  group  are  the  speciaists 
that  is,  those  who  have  had  professional 
training  in  some  special  form  or  the  other. 


There  can  be  three  definite  stages  of  such 
training:  first  in  some  sort  of  a  course 
where  the  term  stretches  anywhere  from  a 
month  up  to  a  year;  secondly  in  a  tech- 
nicum  for  physical  culture;  and  finally  in 
a    physical    culture  institute. 

For  those  groups  who  have  had  no  spe- 
cial training  we  commonly  hold  short 
courses  which  teach  certain  specific  sub- 
jects. They  last  from  four  to  six  academic 
hours  and  are  generally  held  in  the  even- 
ings, Such  courses  are  held  very  frequently 
for  the  coaching  of  referees  and  umpires 
owing  to  the  increasing  need  for  them  in 
the    different  sports. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  question  of  cadres 
of  specialists  and  see  how  they  are  trained. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  right  up  to 
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the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  was  not 
a  single  institute  for  physical  culture,  if 
we  were  to  except  the  gymnasiums,  a  kind 
of  public  school  for  future  army  officers. 
They  were,  at  least  from  our  point  of  view, 
totally  unlike  what  physical  culture  schools 
should  be.  The  only  institution  that  did 
at  all  resemble  one  was  the  Professor  Les- 
gaft  Institute  (formerly  Courses)  for  Physic- 
al Culture.  In  1918,  after  the  Revolution, 
the  Moscow  Institute  for  Physical  Culture 
was  opened,  which  at  that  time  gave  a 
year's  training.  At  about  the  same  time 
a  number  of  courses  were  started  for  the 
training  of  sports  instructors,  following 
which  a  Higher  School  for  Physical  Cul- 
ture was  established.  A  part  of  these  in- 
stitutions were  in  time  closed  down  or 
were  reorganised  so  that  by  1923  there  only 
remained  two  institutes:  one  in  Moscow 
and  the  other  in  Leningard,  as  bases  of 
special  physical  culture  training.  In  1925 
the  local  organisations  at  Stalingrad  upon 
their  own  initiative  formed  the  lirst  phy- 
sical culture  technicum  in  the  USSR  and 
ever  since  then  more  and  more  such  tech- 
nicums  are  arising  throughout  the  country. 
At  the  present  moment  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing institutions:  Central  State  Insti- 
tute for  Physical  Culture  in  Moscow,  the 
Lesgaft  State  Institute  for  Physical  Cul- 
ture In  Leningrad,  and  the  Institutes  for 
Physical  Culture  in  Kharkov  and  Baku. 
In  the  autumn  of  1932  an  institute  will 
be  opened  in  Tashkent.  There  is  also  a 
total  of  24  technicums  for  physical  cul- 
ture in  the  USSR. 

It  should  be  known  that  all  these  in- 
stitutions come  under  the  joint  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  local  Physical  Culture  Boards 
and  the  People's  Commissariat  for  Educ- 
ation. In  other  words  they  come  under  the 
heading  of  State  institutions.  As  to  the 
courses,  they  are  generally 'formed  by  the 
organisations  directly  interested,  particular- 
ly the  trade-unions. 

The  number  of  students  being  actually 
trained  in  the  physical  culture  institutes 
of  the  USSR  amounts  to  1,500;  that  of  the 
technicums   is   about  2,000. 

The  figures  of  1931  show  that  87%  of 
those  admitted  in  physical  culture  insti- 
tutions were  children  of  industrial  workers, 
the  other  being  collective  farm  members, 
children  of  specialists  and  employees. 

Due  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  physical  culture  institutions 
as  well  as  in  other  educational  institutions 
there  is  a  large  number  of  women  ■ —  about 
30%.  They   are  quite  as  experienced  as 


the  men  are  in  every  principal  branch  of 
physical  culture,  and  tackle  any  prac- 
tical job  or  scientific  research  work  fully 
as  well. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  policy 
of  furthering  the  economic  and  cultural 
development  of  all  the  nationalities  in- 
habiting the  USSR,  cadres  of  physical 
culture  specialists  are  being  trained  also 
from  among  the  peoples  of  the  national 
minorities.  25%  of  the  students  enrol- 
led in  1931  in  the  Central  Institute  for 
Physical  Culture  were  from  the  nation- 
al minority  regions  of  the  USSR.  The 
quota  of  native  students  accepted  into  the 
physical  culture  institutions  in  Kharkov 
(Ukraine)  and  in  Baku  (Transcaucasus) 
is  fixed  at  no  less  than  75%. 

The  students  at  the  physical  culture  in- 
stitutes must,  besides  having  a  general 
political  and  theoretical  education,  be 
acquainted  with  all  the  main  branches  of 
physical  culture,  have  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  gymnastics,  be  cultural  workers 
in  their  branch  of  studies,  and  also  be  use- 
ful social  workers. 

An  indispensable  part  of  the  training  of 
physical  culture  students  is  practical  work. 
For  example,  students  who  have  been  lec- 
tured on  physical  culture  for  children 
go  direct  to  the  schools  and  the  pioneer 
detachments  and  put  into  immediate  prac- 
tice all  that  they  have  learnt.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  in  a  position  to  find  out  whe- 
ther they  have  correctly  understood  their 
lecturers.  After  such  a  period  of  practical 
training  the  students  return  to  their  res- 
pective institutes  and  there  summarise 
the  work  done.  The  second  part  of  their 
special  training  is  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  physicjue.  Here  we  see  par- 
ticular attention  being  devoted  to  their 
perfecting  their  knowledge  of  gymnastics, 
and  the  proper  application  of  it.  The  stud- 
ents besides  carrying  out  their  programme 
of  work  and  studies,  also  organise  their 
own  physical  culture  collectives  outside 
the  institutes  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
additional  practical  training.  The  profes- 
sors of  these  institutes  generally  act  as 
consultants  and  direct  the  work  of  such 
collectives. 

The  general  educational  training  of 
these  students  is  the  same  as  in  other  uni- 
versities; lectures  are  given  on  Soviet  eco- 
nomy and  culture,  the  various  sciences 
and  the  lastest  scientific  achievements. 
All  this  knowledge  serves  as  a  foundation 
for  the  study  of  definite  branches  of  physical 
culture.  The  science  that  is  of  paramount 
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importance,  after  that  of  the  special  sub- 
jects, is  Marxism   and  Leninism. 

The  student  body  of  the  physical  culture 
institutes  and  teclinicums  participate  in 
the  public  life  of  the  country.  Take  for 
example  the  Transcaucasian  Physical  Cul- 
ture Institute.  In  lO.'U  its  students  took 
an  active  part  in  the  cotton  harvestinf^  cam- 
paign and  admirable  carried  out  the  tasks 
given  them.  The  students  of  the  Stalin- 
grad Physical  Culture  Technicum  in  1930 
and  1931  worked  in  the  Stalingrad  Tractor 
plant.  Many  other  such  cases  may  be  cited. 

As  a  rule  all  graduates  from  the  physical 
culture  institutes  go  to  take  on  organis- 
ational work  in  the  Boards  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture^ in  the  Trade-Union  Councils,  in  the 
organs  of  the  Commissariat  for  Education 
and  in  the  Commissariat  of  Health.  They 
also  take  posts  as  teachers  in  the  industrial, 
pedagogical,  medical  and  other  univers- 
ities, and  wherever  there  are  large  indu- 
strial and  agricultural  undertakings.  Spe- 
cialists from  the  physical  culture  tech- 
nicums  are  sent  to  the  schools,  to  technicums, 
to  the  factories,  the  collective  farms,  to 
the  rest  homes  and  otlier  places  where  mass 
work  is  required. 

A  matter  deserving  much  attention  is 
that  relating  to  the  preparation  of  cadres 
of  physical  culture  scientists.  In  1930 
groups  of  aspirants  (fellows)  were  formed 
at  three  institutes.  At  present  they  total 


about  100  p^rsons.  Scientific  workers  in 
medicine,  biology  and  pedagogy  partici- 
pate in  the  research  work  in  physical  culture. 

The  Commissariat  for  Education  has 
now  founded  correspondence  courses  in 
a  number  of  important  cities  in  the  USSR. 
These  courses  deal  with  different  as])e(ts 
of  physical  culture  and  have  been  formed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  advance 
training  to  the  old  cadres  of  physical  cul- 
ture workers.  In  the  autumn  of  1932  the 
State  Institute  of  Physical  Culture  in 
Moscow  will  be  opening  a  correspondence 
course  department  which  is  calculated  to 
serve  up  to  4,000  students.  In  1933  a  spe- 
cial institute  is  expected  to  be  opened 
where  physical  culture  workers  may  go 
for  post-graduate  work  to  complete  their 
studies. 

Besides  this,  the  physical  culture  in- 
structors themselves  are  doing  much  home 
study. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  a  word  or  two 
on  the  subject  of  material  welfare  of  pliy- 
sical  culture  workers.  Pliysical  culture 
workers  who  have  had  higher  training  will 
be  considered  on  an  equal  footing  with 
specialists  in  the  sciences  and  arts.  In  the 
universities,  for  instance,  they  get  the 
same  rights  am  privileges  as  other  lecturers 
and  assistant  professors:  and  in  the  fac- 
tories they  are  regarded  as  part  of  the  tech- 
nical personnel. 
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Playing  volley-ball  in  the  Moscow  I'ark  of  Culture  and  ResL 


SOVIET  TOURISM  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 


Tourism  in  the  USSR  is  a  form  of  cultur- 
al Vvork,  a  method  of  bringing  the  broad 
masses  nearer  to  the  tremendous  work  of 
socialist  construction  going  on  in  the  count- 
ry. It  is  also  one  of  the  socialist  forms  of 
life  organisation,  helping  to  educate  the 
new  man  —  member  of  classless  society. 

The  task  and  purpose  of  the  All-Union 
Society  for  Proletarian  Tourism  and  Excur- 
sions (OPTE)  is  to  assist  every  worker, 
every  student,  every  scientist  willing  to  see 
and  to  understand  all  the  problems  and 
achievements  of  the  Five-Year  Plan. 

The  1st  All-Union  Congress  of  this  So- 
ciety, recently  closed  in  Moscow,  summed 
up  the  results  of  its  work  and  marked  out 
further  prospects  for  the  development  of 
proletarian  tourism  and  excursions  in  the 
USSR. 

The  first  proletarian  tourist  excursions 
were  organised  only  some  years  ago,  yet 
OPTE  has  already  become  a  powerful  in- 
stitution with  1  million  members. 

The  mass  tourist  movement  is  growing 
with  every  year,  as  in  1930,  660  thousands 
took  part  in  various  branches  of  tourist 
work,  against  130  thousands  in  1929.  In 
1931 — this  number  increased  up  to  2,120 
thousands,  and  in  1932  —  10  million  persons 
are  expected  to  participate  in  tourist  activ- 
ities. 

At  present,  OPTE  has  about  300  well 
equipped  resting  places  for  tourists,  more 
than  200  well  prepared  itineraries  for  bi- 
cycle, automobile  and  walking  tours  as  well 
as  for  water  way  travels. 

The  Society  has  its  own  factories,  pro- 
ducing tourist  equipment,  its  own  shops  and 
photograph  offices  and  its  own  publications. 
The  network  of  local  branches  of  OPTE  is 
spread  all  over  the  Soviet  Union.  You  find 
such  branches  at  various  industrial  enter- 
prises, offices.  State  farms,  collective  farms 
and  building  places  of  the  country. 

Such  a  system  of  organisation  greatly 
adds  to  the  real  mass  character  of  Soviet 
tourism. 

It  happens  quite  often,  that  a  particular 
group  of  workers  chooses  a  definite  itiner- 
ary and  goes^  on  excursion'  by  itself.  Such 
groups  are  also  entitled  to  all  the  facilities 
provided  by  the  Society  for  Proletarian 
Tourism  and  Excursions,  i,  e.  the  right  to 
stop  at  tourist  resting  places,  to  buy  things 
of  tourist  equipment  at  reduced  price,  to' 
enjoy  the  help  of  instructors  and  guides  etc. 


By  N.  Prokofiev 

The  main  principle  of  proletarian  tourism 
is  to  combine  a  healthy  rest  with  a  close 
study  of  socialist  construction  and  with 
Social  cultural  work.  Soviet  tourism  deve- 
lops a  feeling  of  collectivism  and  a  sense 
of  organisation. 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  the  organisation  of 
OPTE  and  the  present  president  of  this 
Society  is  N.  Krylenko,  the  People's  Com- 
missary for  Justice  of  the  RSFSR. 

In  his  speech  at  the  All-Union  Conference 
for  Planning  Public  Health,  Physical  Cul- 
ture and  Tourism  for  the  second  Five-Year 
Plan,  N.  Krylenko  said: 

"A  rest  home  is  all  right  for  people  with 
poor  health,  a  sanatorium  is  good  for  inva- 
lids, but  a  healthy  person  needs  first  and 
foremost  change  in  impressions,  as  well  as 
in  occupation.  Who  will  assert,  that  one 
gets  better  rest  remaining  always  on  the 
same  place,  than  travelling  on  bicycle,  in 
a  boat,  on  horseback  or  climbing  the  ice 
covered  peaks  of  mountain  ranges? 

The  institutions  of  Public  Health  Care 
should  assist  the  proletarian  tourist.  Medic- 
ine must  show  us  the  way,  how  to  inve- 
stigate all  corners  of  our  immense  country, 
at  the  same  time  improving  our  health.  And 
we  proletarian  tourists  shall  tell  you  about 
various  interesting  places  in  Siberian  fo- 
rests, in  Extreme  North,  in  the  Urals,  Pa- 
miis  and  Altai. 

The  proletarian  tourism  is  a  form  of  mass 
movement  towards  improving  the  health 
of  a  man,  and  making  him  an  active  worker 
in  the  construction  of  the  classless  social- 
ist. Society." 

OPTE  participates  in  alls  ocial  compaigns 
carried  out  in  the  USSR.  Soviet  tourists 
carry  socialist  culture  to  the  far  and  wide 
corners  of  the  country.  They  explain  to 
local  population  the  decisions  of  the  Party 
and  the  Soviet  Government,  consolidate  the 
union  between  the  town  and  the  village. 

Soviet  tourism  is  spreading  all  over  the 
country,  assuming  various  aspects.  OPTE 
pays  considerable  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  local  travels  and  excursions.  It 
organises  reciprocal  visits  between  mem- 
bers of  different  collective  farms,  tours  of 
agricultural  workers  from  one  State  farm 
to  another,  excursions  to  scientific  research 
and  experimental  institutions.  Thus,  work- 
ers in  the  field  of  agriculture  come  in  touch 
with  the  reconstruction  of  socialist  agri- 
culture, acquire   a   knowledge  of  modern 
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n  a  tour  through  the  Svanetia  moantains 

technics,  whicli  is  necessary  for  their  suc- 
cessful work. 

Extremely  important  is  the  role  of  the 
Soviet  tourism  as  far  as  the  problems  of  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  country  are  con- 
cerned. 

Natural  resources  of  the  USSR  are  being 
systematically  investigated  and  brought  in 
tlie  service  of  socialist  construction.  These 
are  new  supplies  of  fuel,  iron,  non-ferrous 
metals,  chemical  matters,  all  the  tremendous 
wealth  of  water  power,  big  forests,  vast 
areas  of  land,  different  climatic  conditions. 

To  come  in  close  touch  with  all  this  na- 
tural wealth,  to  find  new  useful  minerals, 
which  will  help  the  realisation  of  the  se- 
cond Five-Year  Plan,  to  study  the  country 
building  up  socialism  from  Arkhangelsk 
to  Vladivostok,  from  North  Pole  down  to 
the  hot  regions  of  Transcaucasus  —  this  is 
one  of  the  main  problems  of  Soviet  culture. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  proletarian 
tourists  form  important  detachments  of  the 
huge  army,  investigating  the  natural  wealth 
of  the  USSR. 

In  1931  was  organised  the  first  All-Union 
Investigation  Campaign  of  the  proletarian 
tourists. 


About  10  thousands  tourists  participated 
in  this  campaign.  Dejjosits  of  coal,  non- 
ferrous  metals,  iron  and  other  minerals 
necessary  for  the  development  of  socialist 
industry  were  discovered  by  such  groups 
of  tourists  in  various  places  of  the  Urals, 
North  Caucasus,  Azerbaidjan,  Altai,  in 
Moscow  region,  Ivanovsk  region,  etc. 

In  1932  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Soviet 
tourists  will  take  part  in  the  second  inveslig- 
gation  campaign.  Through  this  campaing 
the  broad  working  masses  are  actually  parti- 
cipating in  the  preparation  of  the  second 
Five-Year  Plan. 

OPTE  organises  tours  and  excursions  not 
only  for  the  workers  of  the  USSR;  the  So- 
ciety takes  care  of  the  foreign  workers  and 
specialists,  residing  and  working  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  branches  of  the  Society  at  various 
plants  and  offices,  where  foreigners  are 
engaged,  organise  interesting  tours  in  order 
to  help  a  foreigner  to  understand  different 
cjuestions  of  socialist  construction. 

According  to  the  decisions  of  the  1st 
Congress,  the  Central  Board  of  Proletarian 
Tourism  prepares  the  publication  of  tourist 
litterature  in  foreign  languages. 

Special  itineraries  have  been  worked  out 
for  foreign  workers  and  specialists. 

Those  foreigners,  who  have  been  living 
in  the  USSR  for  a  long  time  and  are  familiar 
with  the  Russian  language  and  with  the 
conditions  of  the  country,  can,  also,  organise 
individual  tours,  receiving  advice  and 
help  from  OPTE. 

Many  foreigners  working  in  the  USSR, 
are  travelling  together  with  Soviet  workers 
and  employees. 

This  work  has  just  started,  but  OPTE  has 
already  accomodated  several  hundreds  of 
foreign  workers  and  specialists  in  Moscow 
alone.  During  this  spring  a  tour  on  the  Volga 
was  organised  for  a  large  group  of  foreigners 
(300  people)  and  several  tours  to  the  Cau- 
casus, the  Crimea,  and  Ukraine,  not  to  men- 
tion Leningrad  and  other  big  cities  of  the 
USSR  \ 

A  special  attention  is  being  devoted  to 
the  children's  tourism.  Tourist  work  among 
children  is  one  of  the  means  of  communist 
education.  It  helps  the  general  training 
of  children,  it  brings  them  nearer  to  the 
socialist  construction  work,  develops  in- 
ternational solidarity  and  a  sense  of  col- 
lectivism. 


^  A  special  article  on  "  Intourist"  will  be 
published  in  one  of  the  next  issues. 
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Topics  of  the  Day 


SOVIET  TRADE 


Last  spring  the  highest  authorities  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  passed  important 
decisions  on  questions  of  agriculture  and 
the  furtherance  of  the  exchange  of  goods 
in  the  USSR.  The  following  decrees  have 
Deen  issued:  "On  the  plan  of  forming  a 
grain  fund  from  the  harvest  of  1932  and 
Dn  the  development  of  the  collective  farm 
;rade  in  grain"  and  "On  the  plan  of  forming 
i  cattle  fund  and  on  the  meat  trade  of  the 
collective  farms,  the  collective  farmers 
jnd  individual  toiling  peasants". 

The  meaning  of  both  decrees  can  only 
3e  understood  in  the  light  of  the  general 
>ocial  economic  policy  of  the  USSR  which 
s  determined  by  the  tasks  of  socialist 
construction  and  the  successes  which  have 
dready  been  achieved  in  this  construction, 
riiese  achievements  stated  in  the  decrees 
)n  State  funds  and  on  the  collective  farm 
rade  are  expressed  in  very  considerable 
figures.  The  most  important  of  these  go 
:o  prove  that  the  USSR,  owing  to  the  vic- 
:ory  of  the  collective  farm  and  State  farm 
System  of  rural  economy,  has  increased 
its  gross  production  of  grain  from  10.8 
million  tons  in  1928  to  23  million  tons 
in  1931. 

In  the  process  of  the  growth  the  Soviet 
jovernment,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the 
mccesses  achieved  so  as  to  further  the  wel- 
fare of  the  workers,  adopted  a  whole  sys- 
:em  of  economic  measures,  in  particular 
istablishing  closer  economic  relations  be- 
■ween  town  and  country. 

In  October  of  the  1931  the  plenum 
)f  the  Party  passed  a  special  decision  on 
'urthering  Soviet  trade  which  contains 
he  following  passage:  "The  continuous 
growth  of  light  industry  and  the  increasing 
jcssibilities  of  the  creation  of  funds  of 
jgricultural  products  secure  a  wider  deve- 
opment  of  Soviet  trade  and  a  more  intense 
construction  of  a  new  network  of  stores." 

This  policy  of  furthering  the  exchange 
)f  goods  must  now  in  view  of  the  growth 
)f  the  socialist  construction  be  further  deve- 
oped  during  the  period  of  the  second  Five- 
ifear  Plan. 

The  plan  of  the  second  Five- Year  pe- 
•iod  (1932 — 1937)  foresees  such  "develop- 
nent  of  the  exchange  of  goods"  which  will 
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"secure  a  further  rapid  improvement  of 
the  supply  of  the  workers  and  toiling 
peasants  with  manufactured  articles  and 
agricultural  produce.  And  to  this  end  it 
is  necessary  to  extend  greatly  the  network 
of  stores,  shops,  etc.,  along  with  a  neces- 
sary technical  reconstruction".  It  is  on 
this  basis  that  the  "system  of  centralised 
distribution  must  be  replaced  by  a  system 
of  developed  Soviet  trade". 

The  achievements  of  socialist  construc- 
tion during  the  third,  decisive  (1931)  year 
of  the  Five-Year  Plan  and  the  progress 
of  industry  and  agriculture  during  the  pre- 
sent, final  year  of  the  Plan  enabled  us 
already  in  1932  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
realisation  of  the  Plan  in  regard  to  the  So- 
viet trade. 

Tlie  dynamics  of  the  economic  growth 
of  the  USSR  is  clearly  seen  if  we  compare 
the  state  of  trade  during  the  initial  period 
of  the  new  economic  policy  with  the  sys- 
tem of  Soviet  trade,  which  is  now  being 
developed. 

In  1921  we  had  individual  farms  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  there  were  many 
kulaks  in  the  villages  and  private  trade  was 
flourishing  in  the  cities.  During  the  ini- 
tial period  of  the  New  Economic  Policy 
private  trade  was  allowed  and  even  encou- 
raged. On  the  other  hand  Soviet  trade  was 
relatively  weak  and  the  sovhoz  and  col- 
hoz  movement  was  still  in  its  infancy. 

Even  in  1927  the  kulaks  produced  over 
10  million  tons  of  grain  and  exported  to 
the  market  more  than  2  million  tons  out 
of  this  amount.  The  collective  and  State 
farms  at  that  time  produced  about  1.3  mil- 
lion tons  out  of  which  less  than  a  half 
tons  reached  the  grain  market. 

However  in  1929  the  leading  role  assumed 
by  the  Soviet  farms  and  the  example  of 
the  collective  farms  (of  which  there  were 
then  only  few  scores,  but  which  by  force 
of  example  proved  the  enormous  advant- 
ages of  collective  farming)  brought  about 
a  radical  change  among  the  masses  of  poor 
and  middle  peasants  in  favour  of  the  col- 
lective farm  construction. 

In  1929  the  production  of  grain  in  the 
collective  and  State  farms  amounted  to 
not    less   than   5    million   tons   and  the 
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System  of  collective  and  State  farms  yield- 
ed over  2.2  million  tons  of  marketable 
grain,  i.  e.,  more  than  the  kulaks  in  1927. 

In  1930  the  State  collected  already  a 
fund  of  22  million  tons  of  grain,  i.  e. 
twice  as  much  as  during  the  previous  year. 
The  percentage  of  kulak  grain  in  that 
item  was  infinitesimal,  whereas  the  State 
and  collective  farms  were  responsible  for 
over  half  the  amount. 

The  System  of  collective  and  State  farms 
won  a  decisive  victory  over  individual 
farming.  The  kulaks  were  destroyed  as  a 
class  on  the  basis  of  a  100%  collectivis- 
ation. 

In  industry  we  have  Magnitostroy,  Dniep- 
rostroy,  the  giant  Stalingrad  tractor  works, 
the  ''Soviet  Ford"  in  Nizhny-Novgorod, 
the  enormous  production  of  agricultural 
machinery.  In  the  agriculture  the  State 
already  obtains  from  the  State  farms 
millions  of  tons  of  marketable  grain. 
These  State  farms  have  already  become 
enormous  grain  factories  which  secure 
for  the  country  a  grain  reserve  increasing 
with  every  year;  70%  of  the  huge  area  of 
the  Soviet  country  is  sowed  by  the  big 
united  farms  —  the  collective  farms,  which 
with  the  aid  of  the  machine  and  tractor 
stations  are  able  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  modern  agricultural  machinery,  to 
extend  the  sowed  area  and  to  improve  the 
technique  of  agriculture  in  general.  The  So- 
viet government  is  able  to  lean  on  the 
powerful  Socialist  section  of  rural  economy 
which  is  capable  to  bring  to  the  market 
an   enormous  quantity  of  goods. 

Enormous  possibilities  of  extending  the 
goods  exchange  are  afforded  owing  to  these 
conditions  as  well  as  of  strengthening  the 
economic  ties  between  town  and  country, 
which  possibilities  are  constantly  increas- 
ing in  the  sense  of  the  supply  of  manu- 
factured articles  both  to  collective  farms 
and   to   the  individual  toiling  peasants. 

For  a  long  period  trade  was  the  economic 
tie  connecting  socialist  production  with 
tens  of  millions  of  small  agriculturists. 
At  the  present  time  trade  has  become  main- 
ly the  connecting  link  between  the  social- 
ist industry,  which  has  assumed  enormous 
proportions  and  the  collective  agriculture. 

Such  is  the  general  economic  background 
of  the  latest  decrees  on  State  funds  of  grain 
and  cattle  and  on  collective  farm  trade. 

What  is  the  direct  meaning  of  the  latest 
decree?  In  order  to  extend  the  exchange  of 
goods  between  town  and  country  the  law 
provides  that  along  with  State  trade  there 
will  be  another  method  of  trade  by  collect- 
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ivc  farms  and  by  their  individual  members. 
Thus  there  will  be  a  combination  of  the 
two  methods.  The  State  plan  of  collecting 
funds  of  the  village  prodi^ce  will  be  reduced 
(as  regards  collective  farms  and  individual 
farms),  namely  instead  of  22.4  million 
tons  in  1931,  18  million  tons  in  1032.  At 
the  same  time  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  funds  collected  from  Slate  farms; 
from  1.8  million  tons  in  1931  to  2.5  mil- 
lion tons   in  1932. 

The  development  of  the  collective  farm 
trade  has  an  enormous  importance  for  ci- 
ties, in  the  sense  that  it  will  give  them  an 
additional   supply  of  food. 

For  the  villages  this  means  an  improv- 
ement in  the  conditions  of  the  toiling  peas- 
ants, owing  to  the  increase  in  the  supph 
of  manufactured  articles.  At  the  same  time 
the  masses  of  the  collective  farmers  wil 
become  economically  more  independent  an( 
active. 

An  enormous  surplus  of  grain  will  remaii 
at  the  disposal  of  the  collective  farms  aiu 
the  collective  farmers. 

This  surplus  greatly  exceeds  the  differenc< 
between  the  plans  of  the  collection  of  Ihi 
grain  fund  of  1931  and  1932,  for  in  1931 
the  State  affords  greater  facilities  for  thi 
increase  in  the  grain  production. 

Under  the  new  conditions  the  collect iv' 
farms  and  their  members  are  granted  th' 
right  after  the  plan  of  the  collection  o 
the  grain  fund  had  been  fulfilled,  to  sel 
grain  either  through  collective  farm  store 
or  in  the  markets. 

The  other  decision  concerning  cattl 
and  meat  trade  of  collective  farms  and  thei 
members  and  the  toiling  peasants,  is  equal 
ly  important. 

By  this  decision  the  plan  of  colleclini 
the  cattle  fund  (as  regards  the  collectivj 
farms,  collective  and  individual  toiliuj 
farmers),  is  reduced  by  one  half  for  the  re 
maining  three  quarter  of  1932:  716,000  ton 
instead  of  1,414,000  tons.  In  regard  to  Stat, 
farms,  their  plan  is  increased  to  138,00' 
tons,  as  against  90,000  which  were  actuall;! 
raised  last  year.  This  will  enable  the  col 
lective  farms  and  their  membres  as  well  as  in 
dividual  farmers  to  trade  in  cattle  and  meat 

These  categories  of  toilers,  once  they  de: 
livered  the  necessary  quota  to  the  State 
will  now  be  able  to  sell  horned  cattle' 
pigs,  sheep,  fowls  and  meat  produce  Oj 
their  farms  in  the  markets  and  through  col 
lective  farm  stores.  Such  a  method  o 
trade,  along  with  the  centralised  distribu 
lion  carried  out  by  the  State,  thus  acquire 
tremendous  importance. 
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!The  Jabove  decision  plso  enables  to  give 
a  wide  sweep  to  the  economic  initiative 
of  the  collective  farms,  collective  farmers 
and  individual  farmers.  It  will  easily  be 
understood,  what  great  importance  this 
measure  will  have  for  the  speediest  solu- 
tion of  the  cattle-breeding  problem. 

The  Stale  farms  succeeded  in  a  short 
time  to  collect  many  heads  of  cattle  and 
to  create  big  State  cattle-breeding  ranches. 
They  are  now  passing  from  a  period  when 
they  were  accumulating  the  live  stock  to 
the  period,  when  they  are  able  to  sell 
their  produce  in  the  market. 

The  prices  at  which  the  collective  farms 
will  sell  their  produce  will  be  the  average 
prices  of  Soviet  stores  selling  non-ration- 
ed products.  Such  policy  was  bound  to 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  prices.  And 
prices  are  actually  going  down.  The  abund- 
ance of  supplies  naturally  results  in  the 
lowering  of  prices. 

The  new  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  goods  exchange  opens  up  wide  vistas 
before  the  Soviet  State  industries  and  the 
producers'  co-operation.  Tiiis  must  parti- 
cularly affect  the  production  of  commodities 
of  everyday  use.  This  is  proved  by  the 
present  state  of  things  in  the  market. 
Suffice  it  to  mention  that  the  Ukrainian 
producers'  co-operation  is  in  view  of  the 
latest  decisions  considerably  extending  the 
original  plan  of  the  production  of  goods  — 
to  104  million  rubles  including  leather  goods 
to  the  value  of  52  million  rubles,  textiles  — 
28  million  rubles  etc. 

The  "reply"  of  industry  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  collective  farm  trade  secures 
the  development  of  a  powerful  full-blooded 
exchange  of  goods,  in  keeping  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  socialist  construction. 

The  decrees  on  the  development  of  the 
collective  farm  trade  met  with  a  wide  res- 
ponse on  the  part  of  the  toilers  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  At  the  present  moment,  i.  e. 
about  a  month  after  the  publication  of 
the  said  decrees  we  are  able  to  quote  many 
data  proving  the  practical  development  of 
trade  by  the  collective  farms  and  by  the 
collective  farmers,  as  well  as  by  indivi- 
dual farmers. 

Markets  have  been  established  in  towns, 
villages,  on  the  territory  of  works  and  new 
settlements,  in  which  the  collective  farm- 
ers sell  their  produce.  Sometimes  hund- 
reds of  carts  arrive  to  such  markets.  Thus 
250  carts  of  the  collective  farms,  collective 
farmers,  and  individual  farmers  arrived 
to  the  newly  opened  market  in  Nizhny- 
Novgorod  from  the  neighbouring  districts. 
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Thousands  of  workers,  engineers  and  the 
families  of  workers  and  engineers,  who  live 
in  the  newly  constructed  socialist  city 
visited  that  market.  The  State  trading 
organisations  and  co-operatives  were  also 
selling  there  their  goods. 

In  the  very  first  days  of  the  development 
of  the  collective  trade  such  sights  could 
be  observed  in  many  cities,  villages  and 
new  settlements  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  strengthening  of  economic  ties  be- 
tween town  and  country  must  at  the  pre- 
sent stage  result  also  in  a  considerable  cul- 
tural upheaval. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  collective  farms 
and  collective  farmers  concentrates  huge 
masses  of  people  in  towns  and  villages  and 
this  will  facilitate  mass  cultural  work  among 
them. 

Lenin's  slogan  about  civilised  trade  means 
in  our  days  also  the  creation  of  civilised 
conditions  for  the  new  commerce  carried 
on  by  the  labouring  peasantry. 

The  popularisation  of  science  and  tech- 
nics necessary  to  the  collective  farmer, 
the  setting  up  of  a  network  of  travelling 
cinemas,  reading  rooms,  mass  art  —  all 
these  must  become  the  concomitant  fea- 
tures   of   Soviet  trade. 

Public  organisations  possessing  a  large 
number  of  collaborators  are  already  taki,ng 
an  active  part  in  introducing  culture  into 
collective  farm  trade. 

The  trade-union  organisations  of  work- 
ers in  art  have  advanced  the  slogan: 
"Art  to  assist  the  collective  farm  trade", 
i.  e.  art  must  be  provided  for  the  labouring 
masses  of  the  peasantry. 

In  the  markets,  bookstands  of  the  Cen- 
tral House  of  Art  are  up  which  spread  li- 
terature, textbooks,  and  plays  for  amateur 
theatricals. 

A  traveilling  cinema  will  function  in 
market  places. 

Posters  by  the  best  artists  such  as  Moor, 
Rotov  and  others  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
market  places. 

The  Houses  of  Art  which  exist  in  various 
regions  of  the  Soviet  Union  transfer  their 
theatres  to  the  collective  farm  markets. 
Moreover  various  attractions  have  been 
organised  there  such  as  popular  shows, 
merry-go-rounds  etc.  Cultural  work  is  spread 
from  these  markets  to  the  villages. 

Thus  the  latest  enactments  of  the  Soviet 
authorities  in  regard  to  an  increased  ex- 
change of  goods  will  produce  the  greatest 
results  both  in  the  field  of  the  economy  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  on  the  front  of  mass 
cultural  work. 
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CENTENARY  OF  THE  F0K31ER 

Ohe  hundred  years  ago,  on  August  31st 
(old  style),  1832,  a  new  theatre,  called 
Alexandrinsky,  was  opened  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

At  that  time  in  Russia  the  portents  of 
social  and  economic  change  became  al- 
leadj'^  clearly  discernible  which  found  their 
reflections  in  all  spheres  of  life. 

Thadeus  Bulgarin,  a  critic  and  journal- 
ist of  that  period  who  became  noted  not 
so  much  by  the  merit  of  his  literary  work 
as  by  his  friendship  with  the  secret  police 
department  and  his  services  as  an  "inform- 
er", had  submitted  to  the  Government 
in  the  twenties  a  memorandum  on  "Cen- 
sorship in  Russia  and  Book  Printing  gene- 
rally" in  which,  among  other  things,  he 
advised  the  Government  "to  turn  the  at- 
tention of  truly  enlightened  people  to 
objects  chosen  by  the  Government  itself, 
while  for  the  public  in  general  some  unim- 
portant object  should  be  provided,  for 
instance  the  theatre,  which  in  this  country 
should  take  the  place  of  arguments  about 
Chambers  and  Ministers..." 

The  direct  propaganda  of  the  ideas  ne- 
cessary to  the  Government  for  the  consolid- 
ation of  the  reactionary  tsarist  regime  on 
the  one  hand,  and  empty  amusement  on 
the  other  hand,  such  was  the  unwritten 
"creative  programme"  of  the  new  theatre 
that    was   then  established. 

The  theatre's  repertory  during  the  first 
years  of  its  existence  fully  corresponded 
to  these  tasks.  It  consisted  mainly  of 
"historic  tragedies"  which  constituted  gross 
and  outspoken  apologies  of  the  autocracy 
and  were  written  in  heavy,  indigestible, 
fre(juently  nonsensical  verses. 

The  theatre  had  no  troupe  of  its  own  at 
the  time.  There  was  but  one  "coi^rt  troupe" 
composed  of  singers  and  dancers,  and  also 
of  Italian  and  Russian  actors,  who  played 
in   all  the  theatres. 

However,  in  1836  the  troupe  was  split 
up,  and  the  Alexandrinsky  Theatre  became 
the  Russian  dramatic  theatre.  This  measure 
deprived  it  at  once  of  the  patronage  of  the 
aristocratic  part  of  the  public  that  was 
close  to  the  court  circles  and  preferred  the 
ballet  and  the  Italian  opera  to  the  native 
dramatic   concoctions   of   the  Kukolniks, 
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Kryukovskys,  Polevoys,  and  Bakhturins. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cultured  elements  i 
of  the  intelligentsia,  who  dreamed  of  a  ' 
theatre  as  a  social  tribune,  had  scorned  \ 
the  activity  of  this  theatre  from  the  very 
outset. 

Gradually  the  bulk  of  the  theatre's 
audience  became  composed  of  the  petty 
bourgeoisie  —  merchants,  petty  officials, 
artisans,  to  whom  the  ballet  and  the  Ital- 
ian opera  were  strange,  incomprehensil)le, 
and  also  fairly  inaccessible,  due  to  the 
high  admission  fees  and  the  system  of 
subscriptions  which  made  the  theatre  the 
resort  of  a  limited  group  of  people.  This 
audience  began  to  influence  both  the  re- 
pertory of  the  theatre  and  the  general 
trend  of  its  art  activity. 

The  official  "patriotic"  tragedy,  freqi:ent- 
ly  produced  by  direct  order  from  "high 
quarters"^  no  longer  takes  up  the  basic 
place  in  the  theatre's  repertory.  It  becomes 
submerged  in  a  stream  of  translated  vau- 
devilles and  melodramas  the  names  of 
whose  authors  it  is  not  even  thought  ne- 
cessary to  announce  on  the  bill.  The  themes 
can  be  readily  guessed  from  the  mere  titles: 
"Zoe,  or  a  Lover  on  Hire",  "Neighbours 
Wife  or  Husband  in  a  Trap",  and  on  I  lie 
other  hand:  "Father's  Curse",  "The  Terrible 
Castle",  "Chrisomania  or  Passion  for  Mo- 
ney". 

The  vaudeville,  having  occupied  almost 
the  basic  place  in  the  theatre's  repertory, 
caused  legitimate  protests  on  the  part  of 
serious  critics.  Nevertheless,  it  had  a  cer- 
tain positive  significance  in  the  evolution 
of  the  Alexandrinsky  theatre.  In  spite  of 
the  exceedingly  narrow  range  of  themes 
with  which  it  usually  dealt,  the  vaudeville 
had  perforce  to  touch  upon  the  seamy 
sides  of  Russian  life,  and  although  its  cri- 
ticism merely  scratched  the  surface  of 
things,  nevertheless,  against  a  background 
of  official  patriotism  and  chauvinism,  it 
introduced  a  social  current  into  the  theatre. 

By  this,  and  also  by  the  attempts  to 
give  real  presentation  of  Russian  life  on  the 
stage,  the  vaudeville  prepared  the  theatre 
for  the  works  of  the  great  playwright  Os- 
trovsky  who  made  social  critique  the  basis 
of  his  creative  work.  In  1853  was  produced 
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*'Poverty  no  Crime",  and  thereafter  the 
theatre's  repertory  was  enriched  almost 
every  season  by  a  new  Ostrovskys'  play. 

Ostrovsky's  plays  conditioned  the  style 
of  scenic  realism  which,  in  various  forms 
(at  times  descending  to  naturalistic  detail), 
remained  the  basic  feature  of  the  Alexan- 
drinsky  theatre  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Revolution. 

During  the  last  third  of  the  XlXth  century 
the  theatre  was  considerably  swayed  by 
Western  influences  which  emerged  this 
time  on  the  basis  of  the  "naturalist  school". 
And  the  examples  were  taken  not  from  the  su- 
perb Western  classics  who  marched  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  social  movement,  but 
frequently  from  second-rate  European  plays 
produced  to  entertain  the  wealthy  conserv- 
ative theatre-goer. 

The  repertory  of  the  end  of  the  XlXth 
century  constituted  an  incredible  jumble 
of  names,  themes,  outlooks,  and  artistic 
trends.  Tolstoy,  Dostoyevsky,  and  Goethe 
were  submerged  by  the  turbid  stream  of 
trash  turned  out  in  abundance  by  profes- 
sional play-makers. 

In  the  sense  of  choosing  the  actors  and 
generally  of  the  quality  of  acting,  the  Ale- 
xandrinsky,  in  common  with  all  the  Im- 
perial theatres,  was  built  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  provincial  theatrical  enter- 
prises—  with  "stars"  on  whom  the  utmost 
attention  was  bestowed  both  by  the  spec- 
tators and  the  management,  and  an  auxi- 
liary personnel  in  whom  no  one  took  any 
interest. 

The  theatre  had  no  producers  in  the  mo- 
dern sense  of  the  term.  The  producer  did 
not  unify  the  work  of  the  individual  act- 
ors in  order  to  create  a  harmonious  art 
show,  but  carried  out  merely  technical 
functions.  Hence  the  incredible  miscel- 
lany which  prevailed  in  the  Alexandrinsky 
down  to  the  day  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
consequences  of  which  the  theatre  had 
to  combat  for  a  long  time  after  the  October 
Revolution. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  XXth  century 
the  theatre  was  somewhat  renovated.  This 
was  due  more  or  less  to  competition.  The 
rise  of  the  new  privately  managed  theatres 
(e.  g.  the  Kommissarzhevsky  Theatre,  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre)  caused  the  "Impe- 
rial" theatres  to  brace  up,  to  rise  to  the 
esthetical  demands  of  the  progressive  strata 
of  the  play-goers.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  demands  there  were  some  innovations 
introduced  in  the  Alexandrinsky  and  it 
began  to  produce  on  its  boards  some  clas- 
sical and  really  artistic  contemporary  plays 
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The  Leningrad  Dramatic  Theatre  (forme 
Alexandrinsky) 

(chekhov,  Andreyev,  Hamsun,  Ibsen).  A 
number  of  prominent  artists  were  attracted 
to  the  theatre  from  outside  (first  P.  Gne- 
ditch,  then  A.  Golovin,  and  K,  Korovin); 
new  producers  appeared  with  a  fairly  clear- 
cut  artistic  platform  (E.  Karpov,  V.  Meyer- 
hold)  who,  thougli  powerless  to  change 
the  whole  nature  of  the  theatre,  neverthe- 
less introduced  a  current  of  new,  superior 
cultural  aims  and  produced  a  certain  dif- 
feientiation  in  the  troupe,  consolidating 
the  young  elements  in  it.  During  this  pe- 
riod the  Alexandrinsky  succeeded  in  giving 
a  whole  series  of  splendid  productions  which 
drastically  differed  from  the  old  routine 
which  could  no  longer  hold  undivided  sway 
upon  its  stage.  Plays  like  "Daughter  of 
the  Sea",  "Ta-ntriss  the  Movmtebank",  "The 
Steadfast  Prince",  constituted  real  events 
in  the  theatre,  while  "The  Tempest",  "Don 
Juan",  and  "Masquerade"  (all  the  three 
plays  staged  by  V.  Meyerhold)  have  since 
become  incorporated  in  the  history  of  the 
Russian  theatre  as  distinctive  landmarks. 

The  first  performance  of  "Masquerade" 
was  given  on  February  25th,  1917,  when 
the  first  shots  of  the  Revolution  were  fired 
on  the  Nevsky  Prospect  in  St.  Petersburg. 
This  performance  marked  the  close  of  the 
"imperial"  phase  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Alexandrinsky.  Its  new  life  began  with 
the  October  Revolution. 


During  the  first  years  after  the  Revo- 
lution the  Alexandrinsky  went  through 
a  period  of  organisational  reconstruction. 
The  art  activity  did  not  as  yet  represent 
anything  nevj  and  interesting  from  the  view- 
point of  principles.  The  attempts  to  fresh- 
en up   the   repertory    did  not   yield  any 
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more  or  less  palpable  results.  Those  were 
either  piays  previously  banned  by  the  tsar- 
ist censorship  (e.  g.  "Lower  Depths"  by 
Gorky,  "Wilhelm  Tell"),  or  reflecting  li- 
beral-intellectual views  on  the  historic 
past  ("Serfs",  "Decembrists",  by  Gnedich), 
or  else  reflecting  more  or  less  the  tendencies 
of  the  surrounding  realities  ("Peter  Khleb- 
nik"  by  Tolstoy,  "Luminous  God"  by  Eis- 
nian).  Only  "Faust  and  the  City"  by  Lu- 
nacharsky  (1920)  and  "Night"  by  Marlinet 
(1921),  both  of  them  staged  by  N.  Petrov, 
marked  a  real  revolutionary  departure 
on  the  stage. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  restoration 
period  in  the  life  of  the  country,  the  Ale- 
xandrinsky  theatre  revealed  the  existence 
of  a  policy  and  a  principle,  which  already 
in  itself  constituted  an  achievement  as 
compared  with  the  pre-revolutionary  pe- 
riod. However,  the  ideological  positions 
of  the  theatre  remained  essentially  the 
same.  Estheticism  played  the  leading  role. 
The  repertory  was  based  on  the  classics 
and  on  scenic  stylisation  ("Anthony  and 
Cleopatra",  "A  Commoner  among  Nobles", 
produced  by  A.  Benoit;  "Tsar  Fedor  loanno- 
vich",  produced  in  "iconographic"  style 
by  D.  Stelletsky;  "Sardanapal" ,  "King 
Oedipus",  etc.). 

Nevertheless,  the  question  of  the  ideo- 
logical trend  of  the  theatre  was  raised  by 
life  itself.  By  the  side  of  the  classics,  the 
theatre  began  to  show  plays  by  the  Soviet 
writers  (Seifullina,  Vs.  Ivanov,  Romashev, 
Bill-Belotserkovsky).  The  Soviet  plays  con- 
ditioned new  principles  of  working,  a  re- 
grouping of  the  artistic  forces,  the  begin- 
ning of  relations  with  the  broad  working 
masses  which  had  already  become  an 
organic  necessity  for  the  theatre. 

The  success  of  "The  End  of  Krivorylsk" 
(1926),  of  "Armoured  Train"  (1927),  and  of 
"Roaring  Rails"  (1928),  gave  final  conso- 
lidation to  the  victory  of  the  Soviet  plays 
on  the  "academic"  stage  and  determined 
the  further  progress  of  the  Alexandrinsky. 
It  is  true,  tliese  productions  were  but  a 
preparatory-  phase,  as  the  theme  was  me- 
chanically intrepreted  by  the  troupe  which 
was  working  on  the  old  principles;  never- 
theless the  very  readiness  of  the  actors  to 
take  up  the  new  themes  constituted  a  big 
step  forward  against  the  background  of 
conservative  academism,  and  it  was  the 
starting  point  for  further  progress. 

192'>,  the  first  year  of  the  Five-Year  Plan, 
was  the  first  year  of  decided  reconstruction 
of  the  theatre.  Soviet  plays  took  up  the 
basic  place  in  its  repertory.  The  theatre 
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finally  gave  up  its  principles  of  "non-poli- 
tical" academism,  art  for  art's  sake,  and 
the  non-critical  attitude  towards  the  herit- 
age of  the  past.  This  necessitated  in  the 
first  place  the  ideological  readjustment 
of  the  creative  staff  of  the  theatre  who 
had  to  become  transformed  from  "priests 
of  pure  art"  into  active  participators,  by 
their  art,  in  the  socialist  reconstruction 
of  the  country. 

The  first  step  in  the  remodelling  of  the 
outlook  of  the  actor  were  the  visits  paid 
to  workers'  clubs  to  read  plays  and  show 
scenes  from  performances  in  preparation, 
which  brought  the  actors  into  close  touch 
with  the  public  interests  and  activities 
out  of  the  theatre.  In  this  manner  a  certain 
contact  was  established  with  the  public 
organisations  ot  the  workers,  and  what 
is  even  more  important,  worker-correspond- 
ents were  attracted  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  theatre. 

The  movement  of  socialist  competition 
which  arose  in  the  beginning  of  1930, 
Soon  became  widely  spread  among  art 
workers.  This,  along  with  the  more  and 
more  frequent  visits  by  theatrical  brigades 
to  collective  farms  and  industrial  under- 
takings, and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  growth 
of  proletarian  play-wrighting  stimulated 
and  deepended  the  ideological  readjust- 
ment of  the  actors.  A  contributing  factor 
in  this  respect  was  the  attraction  of  young 
actors  (graduates  of  the  studio  maintained  1 
by  the  Alexandrinsky)  who  brought  with 
them  into  the  theatre  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  the  quest  for  new  forms,  and  a  cer- 
tain background  of  social  organisation. 

During  this  period  a  whole  series  of  \ 
plays  were  produced  which  were  important  , 
to  the  theatre  not  only  by  reflecting  cer-  ( 
tain  changes  and  achievements,  but  also  ( 
by  raising  a  wave  of  social  enthusiasm  jr 
within  the  theatre  for  the  new  trend  in  \ 
the  theatrical  art.  Among  such  plays  should  |„ 
he  mentioned:  "Fury"  (a  play  which  dealt 
poignantly  with  the  burning  topic  of  col-  , 
lective  farm  construction),  "The  Orank-  p 
Enthusiast",  "Naphtha",  and  "Sens-|ij 
at  ion". 

Furthermore,  the  Alexandrinsky  deve-  j 
loped  great  activity  in  serving  the  indu-  [, 
strial  undertakings,  sending  out  brigades  „ 
to  a  number  of  works  and  factories  in  Le-|t] 
ningrad  and  elsewhere.  The  Alexandrinsky  L 
was  the  headquarters  for  the  organisation  |, 
of  art  demonstrations  on  Shock-Brigaders'  jj 
Day  (October  1,  1930).  In  recognition 
of  these  services  the  Alexandrinsky  wonm 
the  "traveling  banner"  of  the  Leningrad  |L 
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Regfoiial  Section  of  Art  Workers,  which 
it  keeps  to  this  day. 

Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the 
new,  profounder  working  out  of  the  creat- 
ive metliod,  closely  combining  tl  eorclic- 
al  work  witli  the  daily  productive  practice, 
New  creative  brigades  arose  in  the  theatre 
which  set  before  tliemselves  the  task  of 
rinding  by  experimental-analytical  means 
Lhc  basic  principles  of  working  on  the  pro- 
duction oi  plays,  having  theoretical  prin- 
iples  and  practical  experiments  discussed 
collectively  by  the  whole  troupe. 

The  wave  of  social  enthusiasm  pervaded 
all  the  elements  of  the  theatre  staff.  Tlie 
Dlder  forces,  the  eminent  actors  of  long- 
stablished  reputation,  took  part  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  theatre,  at  the  same 
ime  "reconstructing"  themselves. 

The  whole  of  this  activity  yielded  con- 
:rete  results  in  the  performance  ot  "Fear", 
a  play  which,  by  unanimous  decision  of 
he  critics,  showed  for  the  first  time  in 
he  Alexandrinsky  Theatre  the  existence 
3f  a  genuine  collective  creative  body. 

During  the  fifteen  years  of  the  revolu- 
ionary  period,  the  Alexandiinsky  Theatre 


has  scjuarely  approached  the  problem  of 
creating  a  monolith  artistic  collective  that 
is  united  by  the  unity  of  ideological  aspir- 
ations, by  the  unity  of  outlook,  and  con- 
sequently, by  the  unity  of  creative  method. 

These  are  the  results  of  the  first  century 
of  the  existence  of  the  Alexandrinsky 
Theatre.  In  spite  of  numerous  negative 
features,  which  were  sharply  pointed  out 
in  this  survey,  the  theatre  has  played  a 
big  lole  in  the  cultural  past  of  the  country. 
The  craftsmanship  of  its  actors  covered 
its  drawbacks,  it  served  as  a  model  and  a 
criterion  for  the  work  of  the  provincial 
theatres,  and  its  activity  re-echoed  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  imperial  St.  Peters- 
burg. Nevertheless,  the  basic  significance 
of  this  theatre  consists  not  in  its  past 
importance,  but  rather  in  the  fact  that 
in  a  short  space  of  time  it  has  succeeded 
in  reconstructing  itself,  in  critically  over- 
coming the  ballast  of  the  "imperial"  legacy 
while  retaining  the  craftsmanship  of  the 
actors,  in  discarding  pernicious  survivals 
of  old  traditions,  and  in  joining  the  ranks 
of  the  artistic  forces  who  take  active  part 
in  socialist  construction. 


EXHIBITION  OF  KIJKRYNICS'  WORKS 


The  reading  public  of  the  whole  world 
which  has  always  paid  much  attention  and 
interest  to  Soviet  caricature  and  carica- 
urists  finds  it  rather  difficult  to  unriddle 
his  strange  combination  of  sounds:  Kuk- 
ynics. 

That  this  peculiar  name  should  be  the 
jncommon  pseudonym  chosen  by  three 
artoonists  for  their  collective  artistic 
work,  could  occur  until  recently  only  to 
persons  closely  connected  with  the  Soviet 
iterary  and   artistic  circles. 

During  five  or  six  years  the^'Kukrynics" 
always  armed  with  their  albums  or  drawing- 
ilocks  have  attended  every  literary  meeting 
)r  dispute.  It  was  there  that  they  found 
heir  favourite  "heroes"  —  in  the  person 
if  the  reporter,  his  opponents  or  some 
iccasional  "victim"  picked  out  of  the  nu- 
nerous  audience. 

In  their  gallery  of  satirical  portraits 
hus  created  you  can  find  the  amicable 
caricatures  of  a  number  of  Soviet  poets, 
jrosewriters  and  other  persons  connected 
A'ith  literature  and  art. 


Everybody  got  so  used  to  tlie  strange 
name  of  "Kukrynics" ,  that  is  seemed  unne- 
cessary to  try  to  find  out  its  secret  or  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  three  bear- 
ers of  this  name.  Their  real  names  were  al- 
most foi gotten. 

Only  recently  after  the  exhibition  under 
review,  it  became  known  to  everybody  that 
"Kukrynics"  was  the  collective  pseudonym 
of  three  artists:  KUprianov,  KRYlov  and 
NIGolas  Sokolov. 

But  in  the  history  of  their  work  this  will 
no  doubt  remain  only  an  unsignificant 
biographical  detail,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  their  friendship  had  begun  in  their 
school  days  ten  years  ago,  that  they  have 
graduated  from  the  painting  and  poly- 
graphic  faculties  of  the  Higlier  Art-and- 
Technics  Institute  and  that  all  three  put 
together  —  they  are  now  85  years  old. 

The  most  valuable  thing  is  their  expe- 
riment of  collective  artistic  work,  which 
proved  highly  successfull  and  which  found 
every  facility  lor  its  realisation  under 
Soviet  conditions. 
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The  "Kukrynics"  have  created  their  own 
collective  style,  an  artistic  manner  peculiar 
only  to  them.  Their  drawings  can  be  known 
among  thousands. 

The  original  sketches,  made  by  each  one 
separately  and  bearing  llie  imprint  of  the 
artist's  individual  character,  are  after- 
wards put  together,  summarised,  so  that 
finally  a  synthetic  image  is  created,  where 
the  observations  of  all  the  three  have  found 
expression.  The  same  method  is  applied 
not  only  to  portraits-caricatures,  but  also 
to  drawings  of  a  more  complicated  character. 

The  "Kukrynics"  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  cartoon  drawing,  they'' have  also 
touched  other  branches  of  art. 


Vsevolod  Meyerhold 


At  the  exhibition  of  their  work  are  to 
be  found  propaganda  posters  and  book 
illustrations,  oil  paintings  and  models 
of  stage  designs  ("Alarm"  at  the  "Workers' 
Youth  Theatre  and  "The  Bug"  at  the  Meyer- 
hold  Theatre). 

As  painters,  the  "Kukrynics"  have  ap- 
peared before  the  public  at  large  for  the 
first  time,  and  their  pictures,  bearing 
witness  to  an  outstanding  artistic  accom- 
plishment, were  an  agreeable  surprise  to 
everybody.  They  reveal  the  ^oughtful, 
attentive  attitude  of  the  "Ku^lmics"  to- 
wards the  problems  of  colourp^nd  com- 
position and  show  a  considerable  artistic 
culture.  They  recall  to  ones'  mind  their 
own  words:  "It  is  true  we  studied  in  the  In- 
stitute but  our  real  teacher  was  Daumier." 


Maxim  Gorki 


The  "Kukrynics"  are  young.  A  long  wa;; 
is  open  up  before  them,  and  no  doubt  the: 
will  progress  along  this  way  with  stil 
more    considerable  achievements. 

Here  is  what  Maxim  Gorki  wrote  in  ai 
article  specially  devoted  to  the  work  o 
the  "Kukrynics": 


Lydia  Seyfullina 


"Their  talent  is  recognised  by  every- 
ody.  Their  gay  and  witty  work  during 
le  last  six  years  proved  both  the  importance 
f  what  they  have  been  doing  and  tlie  con- 
tant  development  of  tlieir  mastery.  I  am 
ot  going  to  pay  them  compliments;  as 
ir  as  I  know  them,  they  do  not  need  it. 

But  the  very  fact  must  be  laid  special 
tress  upon,  the  fact,  which  probably  has 
ad  no  antecedents  in  the  history  of  this 
apricious  branch  of  a  capricious  art  — 
0  see  the  ridiculous  and  to  give  it  a  subtle 
iterpretation;  I  mean  the  fact  of  collective 
'ork  of  three  who  act  as  a  single  person." 

This  is  an  exhaustive  characteristic. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  about  the 
'ork  of  the  "Kukrynics"  is  its  purposeful- 
ess  and  rich  political  contents.  The  "Kuk- 


rynics"  are  not  only  artists  but  first  and 
foremost  ideological  fighters  who  have 
chosen  painting,  designing,  cartoon  draw- 
ing as  their  means  of  active  particip- 
ation in  socialist  construction,  in  the  strug- 
gle for  a  new  culture. 

They  do  not  merely  illustrate  the  cur- 
rent events,  their  drawings  brand  and  lash, 
expressing  their  attitude  towards  this  or 
that  particular  problem  of  literature  and 
art.  The  titles  and  legends  accompanying 
their  drawings  match  them  in  witticism 
and  sharpness,  thus  adding  to  the  final 
effect. 

Like  all  the  best  artists,  writers,  poets, 
scientists  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  "Kuk- 
rynics"  with  their  creative  work  serve  the 
cause  of  socialist  construction. 
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Chess 


Published  by  the  Chess  Section  of  VOKS  (editor  —  M.  Banilin) 


SOVIET   CHESS   PLAYERS    ON  CAPA- 
BLANGA'S  ART 

The  magazine  "Chess  in  the  USSR"  re- 
cently arranged  for  an  interesting  conlest  on 
"Capablanca's  style,  strategy  and  tactics"; 
the  contestants  were  asked  to  criticise 
and  analyse  in  detail  the  art  of  this  f.ini- 
ous  chess  player.  Here  are  some  quot- 
ations out  of  Lheir  entries: 

"The  art  of  Capablanca,  representative 
of  the  classical  school,  incarnated  all  that 
had  been  proclaimed  'chess  verity'...  a 
lot  of  new  conceptions  were  introduced. 
The  games  played  by  Capablanca  show 
his  culture  and  the  greatness  of  his  ideals. 
It  is  a  complete  universalism  combining 
the  specific  features  of  the  styles  pecu- 
liar to  many  masters  of  position." 

"Capablanca  is  not  especially  fond  of 
playing  on  the  lefL  or  right  flanks,  or  in 
the  centre.  He  plays  here  and  there,  and 
everywhere,  but  doesn't  diffuse  the  game, 
he  makes  it  homogeneous,  integral,  lead- 
ing to   one  definite  aim." 

The  following  striking  thought  is  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  contestants: 

*'An  interesting,  and  beautiful  feature 
of  Capablanca 's  style  is  a  deep  and  straight- 
forward honesty.  He  does  not  indulge  in 
detours.  Cases,  when  someone  hysteric- 
ally cries  out:  'We'll  find  it  out  later  on', 
are  quite  unknown  to  him...  A  lack  of 
conviction  is  the  only  drawback  in  Capa- 
blanca's  style." 

As  evidence  the  author  refers  to  Capa- 
blanca's  game  with  Ilyin-Zhenevsky  played 
in  Moscow  in  1925.  "On  the  26th  move 
the  whites  win  with  the  bishop  (Cf3).  Ca- 
pablanca's  honesty  could  not  admit  any 
possibility  of  a  dishonest  attack:  Capa- 
blanca could  not  freely  create  and  gave  in 
to  Ilyin-Zhenevsky.  In  conclusion:  the  per- 
sonality of  Capablanca  as  a  master  in  prac- 
tice is  unattainable  for  most  of  us.  We  can 
only  be  sorry  for  the  last  comparative 
defeats  of  Capablanca.  During  chess  tourn- 
aments   the    winners    are    usually  those 


who  lake  risks  and  the  sound  draws  o 
Capablanca  are  totally  eclipsed  by  the  un 
righteous   victories   of  the  i)ri7.e  winner.' 

And  another  article: 

"(^apablanca's  style  has  no  clearly  de 
fined  character;  there  is  no  fiery  temper 
anient  apparent,  which  would  involv 
him  into  risky  and  acute  positions,  he  ha 
no  capricious  vanity  in  the  carrying  ou 
of  dishonest  plans.  His  games  progres 
smoothly  and  logicallj',  at  times  the; 
are  a  little  dry  but  quite  integral,  ful 
of  harmony,    and    remarkably  stable." 

"His  clear  and  dignified  style,  whir 
a  great  merit  is  at  the  same  lime  a  draw 
back  in  this  respect  that  it  enables  hi 
adversaries  to  see  through  him  much  easie 
and  to  guess  his  intentions — circuin 
stance  whicli,  in  my  o])ini()n,  was  tii' 
main  reason  of  his  'overthrow  from  tin 
chess  throne'." 

Out  of  the  articles  which  deserve  praise 
the  best  belongs  to  M.  Praselsky,  as,  ii 
the  opinion  of  this  Soviet  magazine,  i 
represents  the  first  attempt  to  approacl 
the  subject  of  chess  placing  styles  in  j 
new  way. 

LATEST  NEWS 

Soon  will  come  out  of  the  press  a  Collec 
tion   of  Chess  Problems  by   three  Sovie ) 
composers:  Barulin,  Guliayev,  and  Issayev 
containing    300    problems    with  solution; 
and  comments. 

The  book  will  also  carry  an  article  bj' 
I.  D.  Katzenelenbogen  on  the  "Creative 
Work  of  Three  Soviet  Composers",  in  whicl 
the  development  of  chess  composilior 
during  the  last  ten  years  is  reviewed. 

During  the  summer  there  will  be  held  ir 
Moscow  an  International  Workers'  Ciies; 
Tournament  in  which  no  less  than  10  Euro 
pean  countries  will  take  part.  It  is  beinf 
organised  by  the  Chess  Section  of  the  Rec 
Sport  International  in  conjunction  with  th( 
All-Union  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions 
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XYth  Anniyersary  of  the  October  Reyo- 

lution 


STRUGGLE  AND  VICTORIES 


15  years...  From  the  point  of  view  of 
great  historical  periods  this  is  an  insigni- 
ficant space  of  time.  However,  in  the  course 
of  these  15  years  the  appearance  of  an 
enormous  country  has  altered  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  irrecognisable,  a  radical  change 
has  been  effected  in  the  conditions  of  work 
and  existence  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
million  men  and  women  inhabiting  the 
enormous  territory  of  the  former  empire 
of  the  tsars. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind there  has  been  established  a  social 
regime  not  based  on  private  property  in 
the  means  of  production,  without  exploit- 
ation, without  industrial  anarchy,  crises 
and  unemployment,  which  are  firmly  hold- 
ing the  masses  in  capitalist  countries  in 
their  grip  and  keeping  them  on  the  verge 
of   starvation   and  destitution. 

A  free  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics has  been  formed,  a  union  uniting  on 
the  basis  of  full  equality  and  fraternal  co- 
operation many  nations,  which  hitherto 
formed  an  object  of  the  worst  colonial 
oppression  by  the  reigning  clique  of  land- 
lords  and  capitalists. 

The  regime  of  proletarian  dictatorship 
was  won  in  the  battles  of  October.  It  became 
consolidated  and  justified  itself  in  a  histor- 
ical sense  before  the  face  of  all  the  toilers 
of  the  world.  It  is  now  a  genuine  democracy 
for  millions  of  people  and  has  brought  the 
country  to  the  eve  of  a  classless  society. 

These  enormous  changes  in  economics, 
politics  and  culture  are  the  result  of  a 
fifteen-year  ceaseless  strenuous  struggle, 
conducted  under  the  guidance  of  the  Party 
of  Lenin  and  Stalin.  This  was  a  struggle 
against  the  resistance  of  the  old  capitalist 
world,  against  the  corrupting  habits  of 
petty-bourgeois  individualism,  against  the 
patriarchal  system  and  uncivilised  methods 
of  work,  in  short,  against  the  painful  histor- 
ical heritage,  bequeathed  to  the  proletar- 
iat and  to  its  Party  by  many  years  of  pre- 
datory methods  of  management  practised  by 
the  landlords  and  capitalists.  This  struggle 
was   conducted  for  a  new  labour  culture, 


for  creative  competition  in  labour,  for  col- 
lectivism in  everyday  life,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  latest  technique  in  all 
branches  of  economy,  for  the  triumph  of 
the  planning  principle  in  economics,  for 
the  raising  of  the  material  wellbeing  and 
for  the  genuine  freedom  of  individual  spi- 
ritual growth  of  every  toiler. 

On  the  fifteenth  anniversary  the  great 
results  of  the  October  Revolution  stand 
out  with  special  clarity.  This  Revolution 
opened  a  new  period  in  the  history  of 
human  development.  Eleven  years  ago 
Lenin  described  in  the  following  words 
the  economic  state  of  Soviet  Russia:  "Look 
at  the  map  of  the  RSFSR.  Boundless 
spaces  are  stretching  to  the  north  of  Vo- 
logda, to  the  south-east  of  Rostov-on-Don, 
to  the  south  of  Orenburg  and  of  Omsk  and 
to  the  north  of  Tomsk.  And  throughout 
these  vast  spaces  there  reigns  patriarchal 
system  of  economy,  semi-savagery  and  down- 
right savagery..."  Lenin  asked:  "  Is  it  con- 
ceivable to  pass  on  from  this  patriarchalism, 
from  these  pre-capitalist  economic  regimes 
to  socialism?"  and  replied:  *'Yes,  it  is 
conceivable,  but  only  provided  one  con- 
dition is  observed  —  provided  there  is 
electrification,  the  re-establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  heavy  industries,  which  are 
the  foundation  of  socialist  construction." 

Lenin's  plan,  the  plan  of  a  genius,  is 
being  carried  out  with  the  hands  of  millions 
of  toilers. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the  recon- 
struction of  the  economic  and  cultural  re- 
gime of  an  enormous  country,  inhabited 
by  numerous  nations,  which  formerly  dif- 
fered enormously  as  regards  the  level  of 
their  economic  development,  is  being  car- 
ried out  according  to  a  scientific  plan,  in 
which  millions  of  people  are  called  upon 
to  take  part. 

On  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  Oc- 
tober Revolution  the  workers  have  to  their 
credit  such  a  historic  victory  as  the  start- 
ing of  the  Dnieper  Power  Station  —  one  of 
the  gigantic  constructions  which  crown 
Lenin's  plan  of  the  electrification  of  the 


country.  During  the  last  few  years  the 
total  electric  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
increased  by  several  million  kilowatts:  in 
1928  — by  200,000  kilowatts,  in  1930  — by 
600,000  kilowatts,  in  1931  — by  1,100,000 
kilowatts. 

The  lights  of  Dnieproges  (the  Dnieper 
Power  Station)  now  illuminate  a  large 
number  of  gigantic  industrial  works  which 
are  either  completed  or  in  construction. 
To  the  north  of  the  city  of  Lenin,  in  regions 
plunged  in  the  darkness  of  polar  nights, 
apatites  are  being  extracted  in  Khibiny,  min- 
erals fertilising  the  fields  of  collective  and 
State  farms.  To  the  east  of  Moscow,  near  the 
city  of  Gorky  (Nizhny-Novgorod),  the  former 
capital  of  the  merchants'  barbarism,  the 
buildings  of  the  automobile  giant  plant  are 
stretching,  and  further  to  the  east  in  the 
Ural  mountains  the  blast  furnaces  of  Mag- 
nitogorsk— the  second  metallurgical  base  of 
the  country  —  are  blazing.  To  the  south  of 
Saratov,  out  of  the  gates  of  the  Stalingrad 
plant  come  tractors  which  together  with 
the  tractors  of  the  Kharkov  and  the  Puti- 
lov  works  and  the  agricultural  machines 
of  the  Rostov  plant  are  mechanising  pri- 
mitive Russia,  breaking  the  back  of  pat- 
riarchalism  and  savagery,  referred  to  by 
Lenin.  To  the  south  of  Orenburg  and  of 
Omsk  a  new  industrial  Kazakstan  is  aris- 
ing. Only  yesterday  it  was  inhabited  by 
backward  nomads,  now  it  has  constructed 
Turksib,  Karaganda  and  other  strongholds 
of  socialism. 

The  fundamental  assets  of  socialist  in- 
dustries have  more  than  doubled  during  the 
first  Five-Year  Plan  —  from  5,7  milliard 
in  1928  to  13,1  milliard  on  January  1, 
1932.  The  Soviet  Union  has  established 
many  new  industries  which  in  the  domain 
of  technique  play  a  decisive  role  in  secur- 
ing our  economic  independence:  Soviet 
electric  turbines,  Soviet  Diesels  and  high 
voltage  transformers,  Soviet  bloomings, 
Soviet  crackings  etc. 

In  the  sphere  of  agriculture  we  now  have 
an  absolute  preponderance  of  the  socialist 
sector  —  collective  and  State  farms  — 
over  the  individual  sector.  A  considerable 
quantitative  extension  of  the  sown  area  in 
comparison  with  the  pre-war  period  has 
been  achieved.  The  technical  reconstruc- 
tion of  agriculture  has  already  placed  on 
socialist  fields  over  100,000  tractors. 

Thus  a  foundation  of  socialist  economics 
has  been  constructed,  and  a  new  technical 
basis  has  been  created  for  the  completion 
of  the  reconstruction  of  the  entire  socialist 
economy  during  the  second  Five-Year  Plan. 
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The  ranks  of  the  working  class  have  grown 
in  numbers  and  in  strength.  In  1928  there 
were  11,552,000  workers  and  employees, 
in  1931  their  number  increased  to  18,590,000. 
The  successes  of  industrialisation  and  of 
the  reconstruction  of  agriculture  have  fin- 
ally put  an  end  to  unemployment,  the 
accursed  heritage  of  the  past.  In  1928,  iit 
the  beginning  of  the  Five-Year  Plan,  there 
were  10,994,000  members  of  trade  unions,  in 
1932,  the  last  year  of  the  Five-Year  Plan, 
their  number  increased  to  1(3,504,000.  These 
figures  clearly  show  the  improvement  in 
the  organisation  of  the  working  class, 
headed  by  the  Communist  Party,  which 
embodies  "the  best,  the  most  vigorous  in- 
telligence of  the  toiling  people  of  the 
Union  of  Soviets"  (M.  Gorky). 

The  successes  in  the  development  of  the 
national  economy  and  the  improvement  in 
the  material  wellbeing  of  the  toiling  masses 
have  brought  about  enormous  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  cultural  construction. 
The  growth  of  literacy  and  the  introduction 
of  compulsory  education,  the  wide  spread 
of  polytechnical  schools,  the  increasing 
number  of  students  from  among  the  work- 
ers and  the  collective  farmers,  the  rapid 
development  of  the  press,  the  development 
and  strengthening  of  the  socialist  form; 
of  labour  (four  million  shock-workers  in 
1932),  the  drawing  of  the  masses  into  State 
administration,  into  the  work  of  the  Soviets, 
etc.,  finally  the  reconstruction  of  every- 
day life  —  such  are  those  enormous  chan- 
ges which  in  the  words  of  Lenin  constitute 
the    cultural  revolution. 

The  mass  campaign  of  the  toilers  for  the 
mastering  of  technique,  for  the  creation  of 
their  own  technical  intelligentsia,  capable 
of  coping  with  the  tasks  of  present-day 
science  and  technique,  a  campaign  inaugu- 
rated in  response  to  J.  Stalin,  the  leader 
of  the  working  class,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  moments  of  the  cultural  revo- 
lution, of  the  construction  of  socialist 
culture. 

Indeed,  socialism  means  an  extraordinar- 
ily high  development  of  science  and  tech- 
nique, which  actually  becomes  the  patri- 
mony of  all  the  toilers.  The  first  phase 
of  the  socialism  creates  all  the  necessary 
prerequisites  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  destroying  the  contrasts  between  phy- 
sical and  brain  work.  In  order  to  illustrate 
that  process  we  can  cite,  for  instance,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  mass  workers' 
inventions  in  the  Soviet  Union  —  700,000 
workers  are  members  of  the  All-Union 
Society  of  Inventors. 
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All  the  best  scientists  and  scholars  are 
beginning  to  collaborate  with  the  working 
class.  Science  is  becoming  stronger  and 
develops  itself  on  the  basis  of  an  organic 
connection  with  the  tasks  of  socialist  con- 
struction. 

Let  us  quote  only  one  figure  for  purposes 
of  comparison:  under  tsarism  the  Chief 
Geological  Board  had  12  geologists  on  its 
staff.  Now  this  institution  forming  part  of 
the  People's  Commissariat  of  Heavy  Industry 
has  under  its  control  dozens  of  specialists 
of  world  reputation  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  geologists  carrying  exploration  work. 

In  the  single  year  of  1931  the  number 
of  industrial  scientific  research  institutions 
(institutes  and  branches  in  industrial  areas) 
has  increased  from  141  to  205;  the  number 
of  scientists  working  in  industries  increas- 
ed from  6,000  to  12,500,  the  latter  figures 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  workers. 
The  latest  decision  concerning  the  second- 
ary and  higher  schools  as  well  as  the  or- 
ganisation of  higher  agricultural  schools 
means  an  important  step  forward  in  the 
matter  of  training  cadres.  "We  have  al- 
ready carried  out  most  important  tasks 
from  the  point  of  view  of  construction  — 
little  remains  for  us  to  be  done  —  to  study 
technique,  to  master  science." 

The  cultural  revolution  is  a  whole  epoch 
including  a  manysided  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion of  economics  and  of  the  consciousness 
of  human  beings.  In  this  sense  the  import- 
ance of  the  second  Five-Year  Period  cannot 
be  overestimated,  since  its  task  is  "the  final 
elimination  of  capitalist  elements  and 
classes  in  general,  the  overcoming  of  the 
remains  of  capitalism  in  the  economics 
and  the  consciousness  of  human  beings,  the 
transformation  of  the  entire  working  popul- 
ation of  the  country  into  class  conscious 
and  active  builders  of  a  classless  socialist  so- 
ciety" (theses  of  the  second  Five-Year  Plan). 

On  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  October 
Revolution  it  is  not  only  the  working 
masses  of  the  USSR  that  will  look  back 
on  the  past  period.  A  new  mankind  is  being 
born  before  the  whole  world  covering  one 
sixth  of  its  area.  Therefore  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  another  country,  another  section 
of  the  globe,  which  could  attract  to  itself 
such  attention  as  does  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  not  only  the  toiling  masses  of  the 
whole  world  naturally  leaning  towards 
the  Land  of  the  Soviets  as  the  fatherland 
of  the  working  humanity,  who  are  the  faith- 
ful friends  of  our  country.  The  greatest 
representatives  of  the  present  age,  men 
who   are  the  foremost  representatives  of 


culture  and  civilisation,  are  turning  more 
and  more  into  resolute  and  open  sympa- 
thisers and  assistants  of  the  Union  of  the 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  This  is  proved 
by  the  speeches  and  writings  of  such  pro- 
minant  men^  as  Romain  Rolland,  Henri 
Barbusse,  Theodore  Dreiser,  Bernard  Shaw, 
Martin  Andersen  Nexo,  Upton  Sinclair, 
Andre  Gide  and  many  others.  Ever  larger 
numbers  of  intellectuals  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  socialist  con- 
struction of  the  USSR  opens  up  unlimited 
possibilities  to  art  and  technique  at  the 
present  time  and  still  grander  prospects 
in  the  near  future. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  well  known  that 
the  light  of  socialist  construction  attract- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union  the  symphaties 
of  the  best  minds  of  the  present  age  is  at 
the  same  time  hateful  to  all  the  dark  forces 
who  imagine  that  the  salvation  from  the 
world  economic  crisis  in  capitalist  coun- 
tries lies  in  a  new  war,  and  above  all  in  an 
attack  on  the  Soviet  Union,  "that  country 
which  prevents  a  new  war  to  be  engineered" 
(Stalin).  Maxim  Gorky  wrote  recently  of 
the  economics  of  the  Soviet  Union:  "The 
enemy's  strength  lies  in  human  stupidity, 
which  for  centuries  the  enemy  has  knock- 
ed into  the  heads  of  the  working  people." 
However  the  enemy  relies  also  on  the  strength 
of  munitions,  worships  and  airplanes, 
which  the  fog  of  "imperialist  pacifism" 
(Stalin)  constantly  rising  over  the  lake  of 
Geneva  can  neither  conceal,  nor  destroy. 

Therefore  on  the  15th  anniversary  of  the 
October  Revolution  the  slogan  of  all  friends 
of  peace,  of  all  friends  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  the  campaign  for  the  spread  of  true 
information  to  the  whole  of  toiling  mankind 
to  all  the  best  sections  of  the  intellectuals 
about  the  achievements  of  the  Soviet 
Country,  about  the  justice  of  its  cause  and 
its  great  cultural  power.  This  is  the  best 
means  of  combating  that  "stupidity"  with 
which  the  enemy  is  operating  when  in- 
fluencing public  opinion.  This  struggle 
is  conducted  in  order  that  the  country 
in  which  new  mankind  is  arising  could 
quietly  continue  its  gigantic  work  and 
should  net  be  forced  to  turn  the  mighty 
forces  of  millions  of  people  from  peaceful 
persistent  work  to  fights  in  defence  of  these 
peaceful  conquests  from  foreign  attacks. 

Long  live  the  15th  anniversary  of  the 
October  Revolution! 

Long  live  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  —  the  fatherland  of  the 
workers  of  the  whole  world,  the  centre  of 
new  life  and  culture  of  new  humanity  I 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  PEACE  AND  THE  FIRST   

FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 

By  G.  Zand 


In  the  light  of  the  international  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  few 
years,  the  enormous  importance  of  the 
policy  of  peace  of  the  Soviet  Union  stands 
out  with  striking  clearness.  The  well- 
known  French  newspaper  "Le  Temps" 
almost  in  each  issue  since  the  signing  of 
the  Versailles  Peace  Tready  has  treated 
its  readers  to  a  column  of  data  of  inter- 
national life  under  the  significant  heading 
"L'organisation  de  la  paix"  (The  organ- 
isation of  peace).  If  we  examine  closely 
the  essence  of  these  facts  which  are  treated 
under  that  head  we  find  that  the  "organ- 
isation of  peace"  is  understood  by  the  organ 
of  French  imperialism  to  mean  the  conso- 
lidating of  the  inequality  between  nations 
and  States,  the  securing  for  some  powers 
of  all  political  and  economic  means  at  the 
expense  of  others,  the  relentless  race  in 
armaments,  the  creation  of  material  pre- 
requisites for  a  recrudescence  of  imperial- 
ist expansions.  The  organisation  of  peace 
has  in  fact  come  to  mean  the  opposite  of 
what  the  term  implies  ■ —  namely  the  organ- 
isation of  war. 

The  Soviet  government  pursuing  its 
policy  of  peace  has  always  been  persistently 
and  consistently  fighting  and  is  still  fight- 
ing against  this  attitude  so  typical  of 
militant  imperialism. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
in  the  world  press  about  the  policy  of  peace 
of  the  Soviet  government.  Most  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  this  connection  were  unfa- 
vourable to  the  Soviets.  Enemies  of  our 
country  and  of  socialist  construction  have 
tried  to  insinuate  that  the  policy  of  peace 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  dictated  by  the 
desire  to  overthrow  the  capitalist  regime 
and  that  all  the  manifestations  of  this 
policy  are  mere  propaganda  which  igno- 
res entirely  the  practical  realisation  of  peace. 

Soviet  public  opinion  which  expresses 
the  view  of  the  millions  of  toilers  of  the 
USSR  and  the  Soviet  government  itself 
has  never  concealed  its  deep  conviction 
that  the  capitalist  system  harbours  in  itself 
the  root  causes  of  armed  conflicts. 


At  the  same  time  it  is  fully  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
all  countries,  who  have  suffered  from  the 
hardships  of  imperialist  war,  are  most 
anxious  to  fight  against  the  possibility 
of  future  wars  and  for  the  preservation  of 
peace.  While  fighting  for  peace  the  Soviet 
government  was  fully  aware  that  in  this 
struggle  it  enjoyed  the  sympathy,  and 
found  support  not  only  among  the  toilers 
of  the  USSR  but  also  among  the  exploited 
masses  of  the  population  of  the  capitalist 
countries  and  their  colonies.  The  conscious- 
ness of  this  support  and  the  certainty  of 
the  historic  justice  of  the  cause  of  socialist 
construction  enabled  Soviet  diplomacy  to 
overcome  the  greatest  difficulties,  which  were 
placed  in  its  path,  and  if  this  alleged  propa- 
ganda consists  in  the  desire  to  weld  together 
all  forces  of  present-day  society  who  are 
sincerely  desirous  for  peace  in  struggle  against 
militarist  bedauches,  then  the  Soviet  Union 
is  quite  prepared  to  take  up  this  challenge 
and  declare  that  no  force  on  earth  will  be 
able  to  divert  it  from  such  "propaganda". 

And  no  one  has  so  decisively  and  clearly 
outlined  the  path  which  must  be  followed 
by  all  governments  in  order  at  least  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  new  wars,  as  did  the 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  early  as  1927,  i.  e.  immediately 
after  the  Soviet  Union  was  enabled  to  take 
part  in  the  preliminary  commission  for 
disarmament  called  in  Geneva,  the  Soviet 
government  introduced  a  programme  of 
complete  and  all-embracing  disarmament. 
The  fate  of  the  Soviet  proposal  is  known 
to  all.  The  inspirers  and  leaders  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  who  in  their  declar- 
ations appear  as  champions  of  peace,  una- 
nimously rejected  this  plan  of  disarmament. 
During  the  years  1927—1932  many  people 
gained  an  insight  as  to  just  where  the 
obstacles  to  peace  were  to  be  found,  and 
who  had  prompted  the  actions  capable 
of  subjecting  humanity  to  the  tragic  test 
of  new  bloody  wars  and  slaughters. 

The  struggle  of  the  Soviets  for  disar- 
mament, which  is  an  important  item  in  the 


We  don't  want  to  Ibe  a  hammer  for  weak  nations  or  an  anvil 
for  the  strong. — We  are  striving  for  peace. 

Stalin. 
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struggle  for  peace,  was  of  decisive  import- 
ance in  this  connection.  By  introducing 
a  supplementary  plan  of  partial  disar- 
mament the  Soviet  government  has  shown 
that  it  proposes  to  take  advantage  of  every 
possible  opportunity  to  remove  one  of 
the  most  formidable  factors  of  the  war 
menace  — -the  existence  of  huge  armaments, 
and  the  tendency  of  their  constant  increase. 
Every  attempt  made  by  Soviet  diplomacy 
to  raise  the  question  of  disarmament  and 
of  reduction  of  armaments  in  a  concrete 
fashion  has  resulted  in  failure,  owing  to 
resistance  by  the  representatives  of  the 
capitalist  governments.  But  though  in 
Geneva  the  upper  hand  was  gained  by  forces 
which  threaten  to  involve  the  nations  in 
new  catastrophes,  the  speeches  of  the  So- 
viet representatives  stiffened  the  resistance 
to  the  adventurous  policy  of  the  ruling  sec- 
tions of  the  capitalist  class  on  the  part 
of  the  broad  masses  of  the  toilers. 

"With  regard  to  relations  between  the 
USSR  and  bourgeois  countries,  Soviet 
foreign  policy  has  always  maintained  the 
standpoint  that  in  spite  of  the  inevitable 
antagonism  between  the  capitalist  and 
socialist  systems  nothing  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  establishing  and  preserving 
normal  and  businesslike  relations  between 
the  USSR  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  From 
the  time  the  famous  thesis  was  advanced 
at  the  International  Economic  Conference 
in  1927  about  "a  peaceful  co-existence" 
of  both  systems  —  capitalist  and  social- 
ist —  and  down  to  the  proposal  made  at 
the  end  of  1931  by  the  People's  Commissary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Litvinov,  for  conclud- 
ing pact  of  economic  non-aggression,  Soviet 
policy  has  consistently  laid  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  basic  interests  of  the  domestic 
creative  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
demand  the  preservation  and  strengthening 
of  peace. 

There  has  not  taken  place  a  single  event 
in  the  domain  of  international  policy  capable, 
even  if  only  morally,  of  strengthening 
peace  tendencies  at  the  expense  of  militar- 
ist inclinations  which  did  not  call  forth 
from  the  Soviet  Union  the  expression  of 
readiness  to  support  the  initiative  in  that 
direction.  Everyone  knows  the  practical 
value  of  the  so-called  Kellogg  Pact,  about 
giving  up  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy.  In  our  days  people  are  especially 
struck  by  the  utopianism  of  those  who 
imagine  that  such  a  pact  would  be  able  to 
relegate  to  the  past  one  of  the  sharpest 
forms  of  imperialist  policy,  one  of  the  mighti- 
est weapons  of  the  expansion  of  monopoly 


capital.  No  one  had  a  better  understanding 
of  the  purely  declaratory  nature  of  this 
pact  than  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  the  USSR 
was  one  of  the  first  States  which  recognised 
the  provisions  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  as  bind- 
ing on  itself.  The  reservations  made  by 
the  Soviet  government  when  endorsing  the 
Paris  Pact,  unlike  those  made  by  the  other 
governments  were  intended  to  widen  the 
scope  of  the  pact  and  to  extend  it  to  all 
possible  cases  of  hostile  activities  which 
would  thus  be  outlawed.  Thus  the  Soviet 
government  expressed  itself  in  favour  of 
prohibiting  all  kinds  of  wars,  all  military 
occupations,  all  blockades  and  interven- 
tions. The  very  breaking  off  of  diplomatic 
relations,  which  hampers  the  settlement 
of  disputes  in  a  peaceful  way  and  which 
increases  the  danger  of  armed  conflicts, 
should  in  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment have  been  prohibited  under  the  Kel- 
logg Pact. 

Developing  its  peaceful  "offensive",  the 
Soviet  government  took  upon  itself  the  ini- 
tiative of  immediately  carrying  the  Kellogg 
Pact  into  effect.  Without  waiting  for 
this  pact  to  come  into  force  after  its 
ratification  by  all  the  participants,  the 
Soviet  government  proposed  to  its  immediate 
neighbours  to  recognise  at  once  its  binding 
nature.  The  so-called  Litvinov  protocol 
was  signed  on  February  9,  1929.  However, 
it  took  more  than  a  month  before  the  full 
acceptance  of  the  offer  made  by  USSR  an 
offer  which  had  for  its  object  only  that  of 
obtaining  the  signatures  which  had  already 
been  of  fixed  to  the  pact,  prohibiting  wars, 
could  be  secured. 

With  a  number  of  countries.  (Turkey, 
Persia,  Afghanistan)  and  also  with  Germany 
and  Lithuania,  the  Soviet  Union  had  pre- 
viously to  this  signed  treaties  of  neutrality 
and  non-aggression.  Unlike  the  treaties  of 
"friendship"  which  became  so  fashionable 
among  capitalist  States  in  the  post-war 
period,  the  Soviet  type  of  agreement  did 
not  harbour  any  seeret  coalitions  or  secret 
military  alliances  and  served  the  genuine 
purpose  of  strengthening  peace,  for  it  did 
not  contain  any  obligations  to  support  one 
State  against  another.  On  the  contrary, 
these  treaties  are  framed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cast  the  obligation  on  each  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  abstain  from  hostile 
activities  —  political  and  economic  —  in  re- 
gard to  the  other  and  preserve  neutrality 
in  case  one  of  the  parties  is  attacked  by 
a  third  party.  These  treaties  do  not  contain 
a  single  clause,  which  provides  for  any 
assistance  to  be  given  in  case  of  diplomatic 
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or  military  complications  and  which  would 
therefore  facilitate  a  party  to  the  agreement 
taking  such  decisions  as  would  entail  mi- 
litary' conflicts.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
in  spite  of  the  repeated  declarations  of 
the  Soviet  government  about  its  readiness 
to  conclude  such  treaties  with  any  State 
maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with  it, 
none  of  the  imperialist  countries  or  States 
that  are  virtually  their  vassals  responded 
to  this  appeal  by  the  Soviet  government. 
Only  those  governments  assumed  a  policy 
of  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, which  set  as  their  task  the  defence 
of  their  territorial  integrity  and  of  the 
economic  independence  of  their  country 
and  which  realised  that  it  is  to  their  own 
advantage  to  consolidate  peace  and  to 
conduct  a  struggle  for  its  preservation.  The 
official  endorsement  of  the  peace  policy 
of  the  Soviet  government  by  the  correspond- 
ing countries  not  only  increased  the  im- 
portance of  the  peace  aspirations  of  the 
USSR  in  international  relations,  but  proved 
conclusively  that  the  main  champion  of 
peace  was  the  USSR,  with  which  every 
government  interested  for  one  reason  or  an 
other  in  the  preservation  of  general  peace, 
should  seek  an  understanding. 

From  1929  the  capitalist  world  has  enter- 
ed on  an  era  of  deepening  cataclysms. 
The  era  of  "prosperity",  of  a  relative  sta- 
bilisation of  capitalism  gave  way  at  first 
to  depression,  then  to  economic  crisis. 
Developing  on  the  basis  of  a  universal  cri- 
sis of  the  capitalist  system  the  industrial 
crisis  of  overproduction  and  the  world 
agrarian  crisis  produced  far  reaching  chang- 
es within  that  system.  The  growth  of  so- 
cial contradictions  within  capitalism  found 
its  reflection  in  international  relations. 
The  decrease  of  purchases  in  the  home  mar- 
ket as  a  result  of  the  destitution  of  the 
masses  of  consumers,  compelled  the  ruling 
class  to  seek  foreign  markets.  At  its  own 
frontiers  it  was  met  by  the  stream  of  commo- 
dities coming  from  other  countries  whose 
markets  were  exhausted  by  the  crisis. 
Conflicts  of  interests  are  growing  and  these 
constitute  the  primary  cause  of  political 
complications.  In  this  ever-increasing  tangle 
of  contradictions,  political  jobbers  of  all 
kinds  find  fruitful  soil  for  international 
combinations  that  contain  in  themselves 
the  threats  of  new  wars  —  in  this  manner 
are  the  bourgeoisie  trying  to  find  a  way  out 
of  the  crisis. 

1929  was  the  first  year  of  the  Five-Year 
Plan  in  the  USSR.  After  developing  a 
tremendous   enthusiasm   for  construction, 


the  Soviet  Union  began  to  refashion  its 
backward  economy,  to  transform  the  USSR 
from  an  agrarian  appendage  into  a  power- 
ful socialist  industrial  world.  Social  chan- 
ges were  organically  bound  up  with  the 
construction  of  socialism.  The  stamping 
out  of  the  remnants  of  capitalist  elements 
in  cities,  the  elimination  of  the  kulaks 
as  a  class,  on  the  basis  of  the  all-round 
collectivisation  of  the  village,  and  from 
this  arising,  the  sharpening  of  the  class 
struggle  against  the  remnants  of  the  exploit- 
ing classes,  secured  enormous  successes  in 
socialist  construction,  being  at  the  same 
time  the  consequence  of  these  successes. 

During  the  period  of  crisis,  the  capitalist 
world  more  than  ever  before  felt  the  abs- 
ence in  its  system  of  the  territory  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Soviet  Union.  Thise  huge 
market  of  consumption  with  a  population 
of  160  millions,  the  enormous  natural 
wealth,  the  inexhaustible  potential  re- 
sources of  the  Soviet  country,  were  missed 
by  the  bankrupt  bourgeoisie.  Even  form- 
erly the  capitalist  class  could  not  very  well 
reconcile  itself  to  the  existence  of  an  inde- 
pendent socialist  State  and  organised  inter- 
vention against  the  USSR.  Now  with  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  their  last  ally 
within  the  USSR,  the  interventionist  circles 
of  bourgeois  countries  began  to  prepare 
with  special  favour  for  the  forcible  annex- 
ation of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  fold  of 
capitalism. 

The  Soviet  policy  of  peace  was  confronted 
with  a  truly  gigantic  task  of  fighting  for 
peace  in  conditions  of  increased  danger 
of  the  capitalist  bloc  attacking  the  USSR. 
The  aggressive  activity  of  the  ruling 
circles  of  the  capitalist  world  used  all 
kinds  of  methods  in  order  to  create 
a  favourable  political  situation  capable 
of  furthering  the  realisation  of  schemes 
of  invasion  against  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
became  necessary  at  all  costs  to  make  the 
USSR  appear  as  though  undermining  the 
economic  well-being  of  capitalism.  To 
make  it  appear  responsible  for  all  the 
sufferings  which  are  experienced  by  the 
toiling  masses  of  the  capitalist  world 
resulting  from  the  ever  increasing  economic 
crisis.  To  make  it  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  the  petty-bourgeois  masses  and  the  back- 
ward sections  of  the  working  class  as  a  tra- 
ducer  of  religious  feelings  and  in  that  way 
to  instil  anti-Soviet  feelings  among  the 
masses  of  the  population  abroad.  The 
dirtiest  methods  of  agents-provocateurs 
played  an  important  role  in  the  arsenal 
used  by  politicians  in  their  anti-Soviet 
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campaigns.  The  notorious  campaigns  of 
alleged  Soviet" dumping", 'Torced  labour", 
"religious  persecutions",  were  only  one 
of  the  forms  of  preparation  for  the  rupture 
of  peaceful  relations  between  the  capitalist 
and  the  socialist  systems. 

Not  a  single  international  conference 
was  held,  such  as  were  particularly  plenti- 
ful at  the  height  of  the  economic  crisis, 
which  in  one  aspect  or  another  was  not 
directed  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Every- 
one remembers  the  attempt  made  by  French 
imperialism  to  exclude  the  USSR  from 
nations  invited  to  take  part  in  the  pan- 
European  Commission.  France  explained 
its  viewpoint  by  the  consideration  that 
the  presence  of  the  USSR  could  not  fail 
to  handicap  the  plan  of  an  economic  boy- 
cott of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  was  en- 
gaging, the  attention  of  the  ruling  circles 
of  France,  which  country  at  that  time  headed 
the  anti-Soviet  elements  of  world  capitalism. 
The  boycott  was  to  serve  as  a  preliminary 
stage  for  the  preparation  of  a  military 
attack  on  the  USSR.  The  seizure  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  by  Chinese  gene- 
rals carried  out  with  the  blessing  of  the 
imperialists  was  a  provoking  action  against 
the  USSR,  which  if  successful,  would  have 
plunged  the  world  into  war.  The  USSR 
had  to  fulfil  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
tasks  —  the  preservation  of  universal  peace. 
An  enormous  amount  of  self-control  and 
iron  logic  was  necessary  in  order,  in  the 
face  of  numerous  provocative  actions,  to  be 
able  ceaselessly  to  expose  the  real  essence 
of  the  anti-Soviet  slanders  and  actions, 
and  also  to  be  able  to  preserve  peace.  The 
shots  fired  by  Stern  and  Gorgulov  at  the 
official  representatives  of  capitalist  States 
prove  that  the  imperialists  and  their  agents 
were  losing  all  hope  of  provoking  the  So- 
viet Union  to  action  or  to  cause  it  to  sur- 
render peaceful  relations.  They  pursued 
the  object  of  inciting  the  other  party  to 
assume  a  more  hostile  attitude  in  its  re- 
lations with  the  USSR.  It  is  not  their 
fault  that  J  the  desired  results  were  not 
attained. 

Everything  possible  was  done  by  elements 
hostile  to  the  USSR  and  the  cause  of  peace 
to  bring  about  these  results.  It  is  owing 
only  to  the  ceaseless  and  active  work  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  preserve 
peace  and  owing  to  its  exposure  of  the  anti- 
Soviet  plots  of  the  imperialists  and  their 
agents,  both  in  the  USSR  itself  and  abroad, 
that  peace  was  not  broken.  The  trial  of 
the  "Industrial  Party"  could  not  but 
alarm  the  widest  masses  of  the  toilers  in 


capitalist  countries.  From  past  experience 
they  well  know  what  are  the  results  of 
the  activities  of  general  staffs.  They  could 
not  fail  to  see  —  the  struggles  of  the  So- 
viets for  peace  helped  them  in  this  —  that 
the  ruling  circles  of  the  bourgeoisie  were 
preparing  a  new,  a  second  intervention. 

The  crisis  forced  the  bourgeoisie  to  seek 
a  smoke  screen  for  its  militant  activity. 
1931  witnessed  a  number  of  appeals  issued 
to  the  USSR  by  various  countries,  including 
France,  proposing  to  resume  the  negoti- 
ations concerning  the  non-aggression  pacts 
which  had  made  no  headway  since  1926. 
True  to  its  policy  of  peace,  the  Soviet  Union 
accepted  these  proposals.  The  course  of 
the  negotiations  proved  that  only  the  pres- 
sure of  the  changed  political  situation 
prompted  the  ruling  groups  of  the  bourgeoi- 
sie to  make  a  show  of  its  "peaceful"  ten- 
dencies. They  kept  their  daggers  concealed 
but  in  readiness.  Only  three  States  — Fin- 
land, Latvia  and  Estonia  —  fully  ratified 
their  treaties  with  the  USSR.  With  other 
border  countries  and  with  France  the  agree- 
ments have  not  yet  been  signed  owing 
to  some  pretext  or  other  advanced  by  them. 

The  international  situation  is  still  ex- 
tremely tense.  Peace  has  been  broken  in 
several  localities,  and  armed  struggle 
proceeds  at  the  very  frontiers  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Soviet  policy  is  today  even  more 
than  before  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  preservation  of  peace,  so  necessary  for 
toiling  humanity.  Having  achieved  enorm- 
ous successes  in  the  building  of  socialism, 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  second 
Five- Year  Plan,  which  pursues  the  task 
of  building  a  classless  society,  the  toilers 
of  the  Soviet  Union  know  how  to  value 
the  importance  of  peace.  But  they  are 
not  less  able  to  value  the  conquests  of  the 
October  Revolution,  which  has  overthrown 
the  oppression  of  capitalists  and  which 
has  opened  up  before  the  exploited  classes 
new  historic  perspectives.  But  if  anyone 
tries  to  attack  the  cause  of  the  working 
class,  if  anyone  tries  to  wrest  away  be  it 
even  "an  inch  of  ground"  of  Soviet  terri- 
tory, to  restore  on  it  the  domination  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  if  in  spite  of  the  peaceful 
policy  of  the  USSR,  peace  will  be  broken 
by  the  imperialists  —  the  toilers  of  the 
Soviet  Union  will  know  how  to  protect 
their  cause  against  any  attempts  made  by 
the  class  enemy.  Let  the  imperialists 
blame  no  one  but  themselves  if  their  inter- 
ventionist adventure  will  turn  out  to  be 
a  stick  which  in  the  end  hits  him  who 
takes  it  up. 
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FROM  THE  PRISON  OF  NATIONS  TO  THE  UNION 
OF  SOVIET  REPUBLICS 


By  Z.  O  s  I  r  0  V  s  k  y 


"The  attempts  of  the  capitalist  world 
for  the  last  decades  to  solve  the  problem 
of  nationalities  by  means  of  combining 
the  free  development  of  nations  with  a  sys- 
tem of  exploitation  of  man  by  man  proved 
fruitless"  (from  the  declaration  on  the  form- 
ation of  the  USSR). 

This  has  been  very  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  many  years'  practice  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Even  the  congress  of  bourgeois 
representatives  of  the  national  minorities 
of  Europe,  which  was  held  in  1928,  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  "the  confidence  of 
the  forty  millions,  belonging  to  the  nation- 
al minorities,  in  the  League  of  Nations 
as  a  guarantor  of  the  minority  rights,  has 
been  thoroughly  undermined.  Hitherto  the 
League  of  Nations,  owing  to  the  methods 
it  used  to  follow,  did  nothing  serious  in 
regard  to  the  solution  of  the  national  mi- 
nority problem". 

At  the  present  time,  just  the  same  as 
before,  the  world  war,  numerous  colonies 
supply  raw  material  for  the  industries  of 
capitalist  countries;  they  are  the  sources 
of  surplus  profits,  enormous  markets  for 
the  sale  of  manufactured  articles...  At  the 
present  time,  as  before,  an  altogether  bra- 
zen national  oppression  prevails  in  capi- 
talist countries  along  with  class  oppres- 
sion and  the  least  manifestations  of  protest 
on  the  part  of  the  toilers  of  the  oppressed 
nations  are  cruelly  and  pitilessly  quelled. 

A  totally  different  state  of  things  we  wit- 
ness in  the  USSR,  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  the  national  problem  has 
been  settled  not  partially  or  formally, 
but  completely  and  in  point  of  substance. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  "the 
Soviet  rule  is  a  new  form  of  State  organ- 
isation, different  in  principle  from  the  old 
bourgeois-democratic  and  parliamentary 
form,  a  new  type  of  State,  adapted  not  to 
the  tasks  of  exploiting  and  oppressing  the 
toiling  masses,  but  to  the  task  of  their 
complete  emancipation  from  all  kinds  of 
oppression  and  exploitation,  to  the  task 
of  the  dicratorship  of  the  proletariat" 
(J.  Stalin). 

The  radical  solution  of  the  national 
problem  in  the  USSR  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  victories  of  Leninism  — 
the  militant  programme  of  revolutionary 
struggle   and   socialist  construction. 


As  far  back  as  1894,  in  his  book  entitled 
"Who  are  the  friends  of  the  people", 
V.  Lenin  indicated  the  main  lines  of 
those  methods  which  later  were  practically 
followed  in  order  to  solve  the  national 
problem  on  the  territory  of  the  former 
tsarist  Russia.  At  the  second  Congress  of 
Russian  Social-Democratic  Labour  Party 
held  in  1903,  "the  right  to  self-determin- 
ation for  all  nations  making  part  of  the 
State"  was  recognised  in  a  special  para- 
graph of  the  Party  programme. 

After  the  October  Revolution  this  pro- 
gramme began  to  be  put  into  effect. 

In  tsarist  Russia,  which  comprised  a 
great  number  of  nationalities  speaking 
different  languages,  national  oppression 
was  so  strong  that  Russia  was  justly  term- 
ed "the  great  prison  of  nations". 

The  national  policy  of  tsarism  was  only 
serving  its  imperialist  aspirations.  The 
seizure  of  the  best  land  in  the  conquered 
borderlands,  the  reckless  exploitation  of 
the  most  accessible  natural  wealth,  such 
as  fuel,  mineral  ore,  and  various  kinds 
of  raw  material;  the  colonisation  of  the 
outlying  districts  by  "reliable"  people 
from  among  the  Russian  Cossacks,  kulaks 
and  high  officials;  the  enlisting  of  the  na- 
tive exploiters,  the  nobles  and  the  clergy 
to  the  side  of  the  oppressor  —  such  was  the 
practice  of  Russian  imperialism.  At  that 
period  the  policy  was  to  effect  such  mea- 
sures as  would  kill  "any  beginnings  of 
national  movement  among  non-Russian 
peoples,  to  suppress  their  national  culture, 
to  restrict  the  use  of  their  language,  to 
maintain  their  inferior  status,  and  finally 
to  russify  them  as  far  as  possible". 

The  colonial  regime  of  tsarism  left  a 
painful  heritage  in  the  shape  of  an  extra- 
ordinary economic  and  cultural  backward- 
ness of  these  numerous  peoples  and  of  very 
hostile  relations  between  the  various  na- 
tional minorities.  This  backwardness  and 
national  hostilities  were  purposely  fostered 
by  the  exploiting  classes  in  order  to  be- 
cloud the  class-consciousness  of  the  toilers 
belonging  to  different  nationalities  and  to 
prevent  their  unification  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  their  oppressors. 

After  destroying  the  regime  of  the  tsar 
and  of  the  landlords,  the  proletariat  destroy- 
ed also  its  economic,  social  and  juridicial 
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base.  Instead  of  the  tsarist  ''single  and 
indivisible"  prison  of  nations,  a  powerful 
and  free  Union  of  the  Socialist  Soviet  Re- 
publics was  formed. 

The  main  lines  of  the  policy  of  the  Soviet 
rule  in  regard  to  the  national  question 
amount  to  the  following:  a)  the  absolute 
abolition  of  all  privileges  hitherto  enjoy- 
ed by  some  of  the  national  groups;  equal 
rights  of  all  nations;  colonies  and  subject 
nations  are  granted  the  right  to  complete 
self-determination,  including  even  seces- 
sion; b)  a  thorough  abolition  of  the  remains 
of  national  inequality  in  all  spheres  of 
social  and  economic  life,  and  above  all, 
a  planned  spread  of  industries  in  the  outly- 
ing districts;  in  this  connection,  it  is 
proposed  to  develop  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural life  of  backward  nations  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  of  other  nations;  c)  giving 
the  utmost  assistance  to  the  labouring 
masses  of  nations  other  than  the  Great-Rus- 
sians—  in  the  first  place,  in  the  matter 
of  developing  and  strengthening  of  the 
Soviet  regime  in  forms  which  are  in  har- 
mony with  national  habits  and  customs 
of  these  nations;  secondly,  in  furthering 
courts,  administration,  and  economic  bo- 
dies, using  the  native  language  and  com- 
posed of  local  people  familiar  with  the  life 
and  customs  of  the  native  populaiion; 
thirdly,  in  furthering  the  national  press, 
schools,  theatres,  and  other  cultural  and 
educational  institutions  using  the  verna- 
cular. Thus  the  nations  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  now  able  to  build  up  their  own  culture 
"national  in  form  and  socialist  in  content" 
(J.  Stalin).  Apart  from  this,  the  policy 
of  the  Soviet  government  is  directed  to- 
wards the  training  of  skilled  workers, 
Party  functionaries,  Soviet  officials,  bu- 
siness managers  and  educationalists  from 
among  the  national  minorities. 

The  Party  and  the  Soviet  government 
are  in  every  way  promoting  a  rapprochem3nl 
between  the  proletarians  and  semi-prole- 
tarians of  the  various  nationalities,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  are  waging  a  ruthless 
war  on  national  deviations  and  especially 
on  the  chauvinist  deviation,  which  con- 
stitutes the  main  danger.  The  resolute  and 
consistent  carrying  out  of  such  a  nation- 
al policy  explains  the  fact  that  the  USSR 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where 
national  or  race  problems  do  not  exist. 
The  importance  of  these  successes  is  the 
more  remarkable,  since  they  have  been 
achieved  on  the  territory  of  an  enormous 
country  inhabited  by  hundreds  of  big  and 
small  nations,  which  not  only  differ  from 


each  other  by  their  racial  characteristics 
but  which  are  on  most  diverse  levels  of 
economic    and    cultural  development. 

The  USSR  comprises  seven  allied  re- 
publics, which  in  their  turn  include  fif- 
teen autonomous  soviet  socialist  republics, 
one  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  founded  by 
special  treaty,  seventeen  autonomous  re- 
gions  and   thirteen   national  districts. 

The  Soviet  government,  the  moment  it 
came  into  power,  stated  before  the  whole 
world  in  a  special  declaration  issued  on 
November  3,  1917  and  signed  by  V.  Lenin 
and  J.  Stalin:  "There  is  no  return,  nor  can 
there  be  a  return  to  the  shameful  policy 
of  tsarism;  henceforward  it  must  be  replac- 
ed by  a  policy  of  voluntary  and  honest 
alliance  between  the  nations  of  Russia." 

The  first  political  union  of  the  nations 
inhabiting  the  former  Russian  Empire  was 
formed  immediately  after  the  October  Revo- 
lution, under  the  title  of  "  Russian  Social- 
ist Federative  Soviet  Republic".  This 
alliance  of  separate  Soviet  States  and  auto- 
nomous regions  existed  in  its  original 
form  for  over  four  years.  During  these 
years  the  Soviet  Republics  had  to  hold 
their  own  in  a  long  and  steady  struggle 
against  all  the  counter-revolutionary  forces, 
which  fought  the  Soviet  country  with 
the  full  assistance  of  world  capital,  that 
found  its  expression  in  the  blockade,  in 
arming  and  supplying  the  White-Guardist 
armies  and  in  the  direct  intervention  from 
north,  west,  south  and  east.  Most  of  the 
national  Republics  and  regions  took  final 
shape  only  after  the  termination  of  the 
civil  war,  i.  e.  twelve  years  ago. 

In  December  1922,  at  the  Constituent 
Congress  of  Soviets  in  Moscow,  the  Union 
of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  was  form- 
ed. J.  Stalin,  in  his  speech  at  the  Congress 
said: 

"This  is  the  day  of  an  important  change; 
it  marks  a  boundary  line  between  the  old, 
past  period  when  the  Soviet  Republics, 
though  acting  together,  went  each  its  own 
way,  and  the  new  period,  which  has  al- 
ready begun,  when  an  end  is  put  to  the  se- 
p'arate  existence  of  the  Soviet  Republics, 
when  the  Republics  are  united  in  a  single 
federal  State." 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
USSR,  the  equality  in  rights  and  duties 
of  the  separate  republics,  both  Union  re- 
publics and  autonomous  ones,  is  fully 
guaranteed.  For  this  purpose,  a  council 
of  nationalities  is  set  up  in  the  Soviet 
system,  a  special  political  body  representing 
all  the  autonomous  units  without  exception. 
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"Since  the  formation  of  the  Soviet  Re- 
publics the  States  of  the  world  have  split 
up  into  two  camps:  the  camp  of  capitalism 
and  the  camp  of  socialism.  There,  in  the 
camp  of  capitalism,  you  find  national  hatr- 
ed and  inequality,  colonial  slavery  and 
chauvinism,  national  oppression  and  po- 
groms, imperialist  brutalities  and  wars. 
Here,  in  the  camp  of  socialism,  you  find 
mutual  trust  and  peace,  national  liberty 
and  equality,  a  peaceful  co-existence  and 
fraternal  co-operation  of  nations"  (from  the 
declaration  on  the  formation  of  the  USSR). 

At  the  present  time,  the  USSR  comprises 
the  RSFSR,  the  Transcaucasian  Federation, 
the  Ukraine,  White  Russia,  Uzbekistan, 
Turkmenistan,  Tadjikistan.  The  original 
treaty  of  1922  was  concluded  only  between 
the  first  fou'r  of  the  above  named  republics; 
the  remainingt  hree  joined  the  Union  later. 


The  largest  of  the  above  mentioned  seven 
Union  republics,  the  RSFSR,  comprises 
12  autonomous  soviet  socialist  republics, 
and  14  autonomous  regions:  Bashkiria, 
Bu'ryato-Mongolia,  Daghestan,  Kazakstan, 
Kirghizia,  Karakalpakia,  Karelia,  Crimea, 
the  Republic  of  the  Volga  Germans,  Ta- 
taria,  Chuvashia,  and  Yakutia;  moreover, 
the  Chechen,  Ingush,  North  Osset,  Kabar- 
dino-Balkar,  Karachay,  Tcherkess,  Adyguei, 
Kalmuck,  Mari,  Udmurt,  Mordovian,  Oyrot, 
Khakass,  Komi  regions  etc. 

The  RSFSR  is  the  largest  and  the  most 
populated  of  all  the  Union  republics  and 
comprises  also  a  larger  number  of  nations 
than  any  other.  The  26  autonomous  units 
of  the  RSFSR  comprise  over  a  hundred 
large  and  small  nationalities.  This  circum- 
stance naturally  made  it  enormously  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out  a  correct  national  policy. 
However,  enormous  successes  were  achiev- 
ed in  the  economic  and  cultural  life  of 
even  the  most  backward  nations  and  these 
successes  were  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  results  of  the  first  Five- Year  Plan. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  national  auto- 
nomous republics  and  regions  emerged  froni 
the  state  of  civil  war  much  later  than  the 
purely  Russian  districts. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  figures  and  facts 
in  the  domain  of  the  economic  and  cultur- 
al construction  of  the  nations  of  the  RSFSR 
we  will  find  the  following: 

In  16  autonomous  units,  the  total  sum 
of  investments  during  the  past  4  years  of 
the  Five- Year  Plan  reach  approximately 
445  million  rubles.  Of  these,  the  greater 


amount  was  directed  to  the  leading  in- 
dustries —  metallurgical,  chemical  and 
fuel-producting  industries.  The  gross  out- 
put in  these  autonomous  units  during  the 
past  period  reached  about  1,250  million 
rubles. 

According  to  the  control  figures  for  1932, 
the  investments  in  the  national  economy 
and  the  social  and  cultural  construction 
of  the  RSFSR  will  amount  to  10,826  mil- 
lion rubles.  Out  of  this  sum,  the  share  of 
the  autonomous  republics  and  autonomous 
regions  is  1,650  million  rubles  or  over 
15%  of  the  total.  The  expenditure  on  new 
industrial  plants  and  on  electrification 
in  the  autonomous  republics  and  regions 
reached  last  year  217  million  rubles. 

The  national  policy  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment is  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
figures.  The  increase  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  regions  of  the  RSFSR  in  1931  was 
18.9%,  in  regard  to  the  autonomous  re- 
publics it  was  24.8%,  and  in  regard  to 
the  autonomous  regions  26.4%.  According 
the  1932  plan,  the  increase  for  the  regions 
of  the  RSFSR  will  be  19,2%,  for  the  auto- 
nomous republics  21.1%,  and  lor  the 
autonomous    regions  34.1%. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  proper  rea- 
lisation of  the  leninist  national  policy 
it  is  characteristic  that  the  backward  na- 
tions are  favoured  so  as  to  bring  them  as 
soon  as  possible  into  line  with  tlie  progres- 
sive ones.  Therefore,  the  tempo  for  the  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  national  republics 
and  regions  is  planned  to  be  more  rapid 
than  for  other  regions.  The  following  t  able 
illustrates  this  preposition  (in  %): 

CO 

-  i 

^  rag 
PC  so 
c>o     o  fi  «5 

fa  •.Do.t: 

General  increase  of  invest- 
ments in  1932    .134  148.1 

Increase  in  sawn  area  f  jr  1932  .  104.6  106.6 

Increase  in  expenditure  on 
transport  during  t'ie  first  3V2 
years  of  the  Five- Year  Plan  .  142  196 

Increase  in  the  appropriation 
for  t^e  cultural  construction 
in  1932   27  33 

Increase  in  number  of  hospi- 
tals in  1932    14  31 

Very  great  attention  is  being  paid  to 
the  socialist  reconstruction  of  agriculture 
in  the  autonomous  republics  and  regions. 
Thus,  in  1931  alone  180  million  rubles 
were  appropriated  to  thit  end,  and  this 
radically  altered  the  very  nature  and  ten- 
dencies of  agriculture  in  a  number  of  for- 
merly   backward  districts. 
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A  vast  country  like  Kazakstan  has  been 
transformed  already  by  the  end  of  the  third 
year  of  the  Plan  into  a  most  important 
region  possessing  many  State  and  collect- 
ive farms:  suffice  it  to  mention  that  by 
August  1,  1931,  there  were  130  State  farms 
on  the  territory  of  Kazakstan,  possessing 
23.5  million  hectares,  and  that  60%  of 
farms  belonging  to  poor  and  middle  pea- 
sants  were  collectivised. 

And  as  regards  the  growth  of  industries, 
the  third  all-Union  coal  base  is  being 
worked  there  —  Karaganda,  which  exceeds 
the  Donets  basin  in  point  of  quantity  and 
quality  of  coal  extracted.  In  the  near  fu- 
ture Karaganda  will  yield  2.5  million  tons 
of  high-grade  coking  coal.  In  one  year  and 
a  half  an  important  railway  line  Turksib  — 
was  constructed  cutting  through  the  whole 
of  Kazakstan  from  north  to  south,  and 
stretching  for  1.500  kilometres. 

The  tempo  of  industrialisation  in  other 
republics  of  the  RSFSR  is  equally  rapid, 
even  in  those  which  suffered  most  from 
the  colonial  regime  of  tsarism. 

In  Bashkiria  the  powerful  Komaro-Zi- 
gazin  combinat  is  growing.  In  Daghestan 
a  new  glass  works  has  been  erected  which 
is  the  last  word  in  technics,  the  best  in 
the  USSR  both  as  regards  technics  anrl 
capacity.  In  Crimea  the  Kerch  metallur- 
gical giant  plant  is  being  completed.  In 
Karelia  an  enormous  paper  factory,  the 
Kondopoga  factory,  has  been  completed. 

Equally  great  successes  were  achieved 
in  the  domain  of  culture  in  the  autonomous 
i republics  and  regions. 

In  Chuvashia  nearly  100%  of  children 
attend  the  primary  schools,  in  Bashkiria 
over  76%,  in  Tataria  nearly  100%,  in  the 
Crimean  Republic  97%,  in  the  Adyghei 
region  100%,  in  the  Kabardino-Balkar 
region  over  98%,  in  North  Ossetia  100%, 
in  the  Udmurt  region  about  100%,  in  the 
Mordva  region  97%,  in  the  Komi  region 
99%,  etc.  In  the  past  year  alone  about 
2  million  persons  in  the  autonomous  units 
learned  how  to  read  and  to  write  and  about 
1—1^/2  million  were  taught  in  special 
schools  for  illiterates. 

* 

The  republic  which  ranks  next  in  import- 
ance after  the  RSFSR  is  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

Before  the  Revolution,  the  Ukraine  was 
in  fact  a  colony  of  tsarist  Russia.  The 
degree  to  which  its  national  economy  was 
exploited  is  incidentally  shown  by  the 
fact  that  from  1898  to  1910  tsarist  Russia 


took  from  the  Ukraine  on  an  average  45% 
of  its  revenue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Uk- 
raine was  also  exploited  by  foreign  capital 
which  took  the  lion's  share  in  the  metal- 
lurgical and  coal  industries  of  the  country. 

The  realisation  of  the  Leninist  national 
policy  secured  a  full  utilisation  of  the 
enormous  potential  wealth  of  the  Ukraine. 
In  1913,  the  total  production  of  metal  was 
2,600,000  tons,  in  1932  it  reaches  5,500,000 
tons.  The  reconstruction  of  the  mines  of 
the  Donets  basin  will  already,  by  the  end 
of  the  first  Five- Year  Plan,  enable  us 
to  exceed  two  and  a  half  times  the  pre-war 
level  of  coal  production.  In  a  relatively 
short  period,  the  Ukraine  was  covered  by 
industrial  giant  plants:  Dnieprostroy,  the 
Kharkov  tractor  plant,  and  a  number  of 
most  important  enterprises  for  agricultur- 
al machine  building,  etc. 

The  Ukraine  has  become  collectivised 
to  the  extent  of  100%.  At  the  same  time 
we  observe  an  increase  of  mechanisation 
in  agriculture.  In  1930,  there  were  only 
47  machine  and  tractor  stations  in  the 
Soviet  Ukraine,  and  these  were  covering 
an  area  of  952,000  hectares.  In  the  summer 
of  1932,  448  machine  and  tractor  stations 
were  working  in  the  Ukrainian  fields  and 
were  covering  an  area  of  13,5  million  hec- 
tares. 

The  rapid  economic  development  of  the 
Ukraine  brought  in  its  train  a  considerable 
cultural  revival  of  the  republic.  In  a  country 
where,  before  the  Revolution,  the  teach- 
ing in  the  native  language  was  forbidden, 
there  were  18,430  Ukrainian  schools  in 
1931.  In  1914  there  were  only  1,648,000  per- 
sons attending  all  the  schools  in  the  Uk- 
raine, in  1931  this  number  increased  to 
4,071,000.  In  1913,  22,533  persons  were 
studying  in  the  higher  schools  of  the  Uk- 
raine, they  were  mainly  sons  of  capitalists, 
landlords  and  kulaks;  in  1931,  out  of  the 
92,493  students  of  the  higher  schools  of 
the  Ukraine,  the  majority  were  sons 
and  daughters  of  working  men  and  pea- 
sants. In  1923/24,  there  were  430  scientists 
and  256  aspirants  in  the  Ukraine,  in  1931 
the  corresponding  figures  were  4,792  and 
5,454. 

A  similar  attention  is  paid  to  the  educ- 
ation of  the  national  minorities  of  the 
Ukraine.  In  3,328  schools  for  the  children 
of  these  nationalities,  tuition  is  given  in 
their  native  languages.  In  1931,  there  were 
347  Polish  schools,  579  German  schools, 
495  Jewish  schools  etc.  Special  higher 
schools,  ^technicums  and  scientific  research 
institutes  were  founded. 


II 


Prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  l^krainian 
press  and  Ukrainian  books  were  banned. 
Even  in  1921  there  existed  only  one  news- 
paper in  the  Ukrainian  language,  with 
a  circulation  of  a  few  thousand  copies. 
At  the  present  time  336  Ukrainian  news- 
papers are  published,  with  a  daily  cir- 
culation of  over  7  million  copies.  The 
total  output  of  school  text  books  in  the 
Ukrainian  language  has  reached  35  million 
copies  in  1932.  The  output  of  the  indus- 
trial-technical literature  in  the  Ukraine 
will  reach  by  the  end  of  1932  19  million 
copies. 

In  1923  only  one  art  and  literature  ma- 
gazine was  published  in  the  Ukrainian 
language,  at  the  present  time  there  are 
twelve  of  them.  Many  talented  authors  made 
their  mark.  There  is  now  a  large  number 
of  literary  men  from  among  the  workers 
and  peasants. 

The  successes  attained  by  the  Ukrainian 
literature,  theatre,  painting  and  other 
arts,  are  known  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  particular,  many 
Ukrainian  painters  achieved  fame  by  their 
works  of  art  exhibited  abroad. 

* 

Equally  striking  are  the  successes  at- 
tained by  the  White-Russian  Republic, 
which  before  the  Revolution  was  one  of 
the  most  backward  outlying  regions  of 
tsarist  Russia  (in  1917  80%  of  the  popul- 
ation of  "White  Russia  was  illiterate). 
Last  year's  investments  in  industrial  con- 
struction of  that  country  form  a  sum  which 
is  twice  the  amount  which  was  spent  on 
industries  in  pre-revolutionary  "White  Rus- 
sia in  the  course  of  a  whole  century.  About 
100  million  rubles  were  assigned  to  cultur- 
al needs  during  the  present  year,  whereas 
only  15  million  rubles  were  spent  in  1914 — 
1915  on  the  people's  education  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  present  "White-Russian  repub- 
lic. In  1929/30,  the  corresponding  figure 
was  50  million,  and  in  1931,  99  million 
rubles. 

Illiteracy  has  almost  entirely  been  eli- 
minated in  "White  Russia.  Universal  prim- 
ary education  has  been  introduced,  for 
which  purpose  hundreds  of  new  schools 
were  built  and  thousands  of  teachers  train- 
ed. A  country  which  did  not  possess  a 
single  university,  has  now  12  universities 
and  60  technicums  of  various  specialities 
in  which  40  thousand  persons  are  studying. 

Moreover,  White  Russia  possesses  a  large 
number  of  scientfic  research  institutes  for 
various  branches  of  economy  and  culture. 


Four  years  ago,  the  White-Russian  Academy 
of  Sciences  was  founded.  In  all  these  in- 
stitutions there  are  about  350  aspirants, 
most  of  them  workers  and  peasants  by 
origin. 

The  White-Russian  State  Publishing  Hou- 
se, together  with  the  publishing  depart- 
ments of  the  various  scientific  institutions, 
has  in  the  course  of  six  years  (1925  to 
1930)  published  about  4,000  books,  with 
a  total  of  20  million  copies. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  toilers  of  White 
Russia  had  to  create  anew  their  art-cul- 
ture and  White  Russia  at  the  present  time 
possesses  a  number  of  theatres,  among  them 
a  Jewish  theatre  and  a  Polish  theatre. 
Last  year  an  operatic  studio  was  opened 
and  this  year  a  White-Russian  conserva- 
tory   will   be  founded. 

* 

Nowhere  in  the  Soviet  Union  do  we  ob- 
serve such  variety  of  nations  on  a  relativ- 
ely small  territory,  as  in  Transcaucasus. 
This  circumstance  was  cleverly  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  tsar's  government,  which 
found  it  to  its  advantage  to  incite  national 
hatred  between  various  races  and  tribes. 
It  is  only  under  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  that  this  hostility  has  ceased, 
and  at  the  present  time  Soviet  Trans- 
caucasus represents  a  fraternal  union  of  three 
republics  and  is  the  model  of  a  peaceful 
co-operation  of  nations.  During  the  ten 
years  of  its  existence  (the  Transcaucasian 
Federation  was  formed  in  1922),  the  re- 
publics of  Transcaucasus  achieved  great 
successes  in  the  domain  of  economics  and 
culture.  Such  constructions  as  Zages,  Dzo- 
rages,  Rionges  and  other  power  stations 
are  known  not  only  in  the  USSR  but  also 
abroad.  The  reconstruction  of  agriculture 
is  progressing  with  gigantic  strides.  260 
million  rubles  this  year,  as  against  174.4 
million  spent  last  year.  The  following  fi- 
gures will  illustrate  the  cultural  develop- 
ment  of  Transcaucasus. 

The  Transcaucasian  Federation  consists 
of  three  republics:  Georgia,  Armenia  and 
Azerbaidjan  (for  further  details  about  So- 
viet Transcaucasus  see  the  ""VOKS  '  maga- 
zine No.  1,  1932). 

Prior  to  the  October  Revolution,  the 
average  percentage  of  literacy  among  the 
nations  of  Transcaucasus  did  not  exceed 
35%.   In  1930  it  was  52%. 

In  1928/29  the  Transcaucasian  Feder- 
ation disposed  of  11  higher  schools  and 
9  workers'  faculties;  in  1930  the  number 
of  higher  schools  reached  32  and  of  work- 
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ers'  faculties- — 31.  Already  in  1932 
Georgia  and  Armenia  were  able  to  introduce 
universal  primary  education;  next  year 
it  will  be  introduced  in  Azerbaidjan. 

One  of  the  most  important  reforms  is  the 
introduction  of  the  new  latinised  script 
among  the  Turkic  nations  of  the  USSR 
in  place  of  the  Arabic  script.  By  means 
of  these  measures,  the  bourgeoisie  and 
the  clergy  of  the  Eastern  nations  inhabiting 
our  country  were  deprived  of  the  mono- 
poly of  learning  and  culture,  which  they 
used  in  order  to  oppress  the  common 
people.  The  broad  masses  of  the  toilers  are 
now  able  to  proceed  along  the  path  leading 
to  the  greatest  conquests  of  culture.  Lenin 
called  this  reform  "the  greatest  revolution 
in  the  East". 

* 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  practical 
realisation  of  the  Leninist  national  policy, 
an  exceptional  interest  is  attached  to  the 
economic  and  cultural  revival  of  the  Asia- 
tic and  Central-Asiatic  republics,  the  ones 
which  under  tsarism  were  treated  as  co- 
lonies or  semi-colonies. 

The  decisive  factor  in  this  connection 
was  the  land  and  irrigation  reforms,  which 
undermined  the  economic  base  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  natives.  At  the  same  time, 
far-reaching  land-improvement  schemes 
were  effected,  viz  gigantic  irrigation  con- 
struction, such  as  the  Tadjent  dam  and  a 
number  of  canals  and  water-routes.  The 
local  machine  and  tractor  stations  were 
supplied  with  special  dredges,  and  this 
relieved  the  local  peasants  from  the  slav- 
ish labour  of  cleaning  irrigation  canals 
by  hand  labour. 

Another  measure  of  historic  importance 
was  the  transformation  of  nomads  and  se- 
mi-nomads into  settlers.  This  was  effected 
first  by  means  of  collective  and  State  farms 
and  secondly  by  developing  local  indu- 
stries, and  attracting  to  them  the  native 
population,  e.  g.  in  two-and-a-half  years 
in  Kazakstan  alone,  145  thousand  families 
abandoned  their  nomadic  mode  of  life  and 
became  members  of  collective  farms  and 
of  cattle-breeding  associations.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  former  nomads  have 
to  such  an  extent  mastered  the  art 
of  agriculture  that  in  1931  they  produced 
2.5  million  centners  of  grain  and  over 
630  thousand  tons  of  hay  for  the  market, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1932  they  have  cultiv- 
ated over  5,000  hectares  in  their  collect- 
ive farms.  The  socialistic  system  of  agri- 
culture has  introduced  the  latest  technic- 


al improvement  into  the  farms  of  the 
backward  Asiatic  regions.  In  the  fields 
of  Turkmenistan,  Uzbekistan,  Tadjikistan 
and  Karakalpakia,  where  the  primeval 
"omach"  (a  very  primitive  plough)  was  the 
only  agricultural  implement  used,  there 
are  now  thousands  of  tractors  and  other 
machines  at  work,  and  machine  and  trac- 
tor stations  are  growing  in  number.  A  re- 
volution is  being  effected  in  agriculture. 

The  natural  resources  of  these  republics 
make  it  possible  to  develop  their  industries 
by  feeding  them  with  local  raw  material. 
Since  the  Soviet  rule  has  been  established 
in  the  former  tsarist  colonies  of  Central 
Asia,  the  following  new  important  branches 
of  industry  have  been  introduced  there: 
cement,  sulphur,  the  bulk  of  which  is  now 
produced  in  Central  Asia,  the  chemical 
industry,  the  textile  industry  —  a  number 
of  big  factories  in  Fergana,  Ashkhabad, 
Khodjent,  Stalinabad  and  Chardjuy,  — 
and  finally  the  sugar  industry  in  Kirghizia. 
The  metallurgical,  chemical  and  fuel-pro- 
ducing industries  have  been  firmly  estab- 
lished and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  they  will  be  of  enormous  importance. 

A  wide  development  of  scientific  research 
and  geological  exploration  work  supplies 
an  enormous  impetus  to  the  industrialis- 
ation of  the  Central-Asiatic  republics. 

The  total  investments  in  the  economic 
and  cultural  construction  of  thi  Central- 
Asiatic  republics  are  growing  from  year 
to  year  and  have  reached  this  year  1,178 
million  rubles.  The  total  investments  for 
the  four  years  of  the  first  Five- Year  Plan 
throughout  the  Union  reached  the  colos- 
sal figure  of  2,500  million  rubles. 

The  following  figures  show  the  excep- 
tionally rapid  tempo  of  economic  growth 
of  the  Central- Asiatic  republics:  *| 

The  area  under  cotton:  1914  —  643.6 
thousand  hectares,  1932  —  1,529  thousand 
hectares. 

The  cost  of  industrial  production:  1914  — 
219.3  million  rubles,  1932  —  950  million 
rubles. 

The  total  power  of  electrical  plants; 
1914  —  3.6  thousand  kilowatts,  1932  — 
45  thousand  kilowatts. 

The  sum  total  of  investments  in  indu- 
stries of  Central  Asia  for  the  four  years  of 
the  Five- Year  Plan  is  over  640  million 
rubles  and  for  educational  purposes  about 
95  million  rubles. 

In  the  second  Five- Year  Plan  the  sum 
total  of  capital  invested  in  the  industries 
of  Central  Asia  will  be  5,500  million 
rubles.  The  capacity  of  the  electric  power 
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stations  in  the  Central-Asiatic  republics 
will  reach  the  level  of  the  most  progressive 
industrial  districts  of  the  Union. 

The  cultural  revolution  in  the  Soviet 
East  is  characterised  above  all  by  the 
spread  of  universal  education.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  Five- Year  Plan,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  of  the 
Central-Asiatic  republics  will  reach  1  mil- 
lion and  the  number  of  students  in  the 
higher  schools  will  be  at  least  25  thousand. 
In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that 
women  are  now  entering  the  schools,  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  them, 
owing  to  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  East. 
Among  the  students  who  graduated  in 
1931,  18.5%  were  native  women. 

The  number  of  newspapers  has  trebled 
and  of  journals  doubled  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  Five- Year  Plan.  At 
the  present  time,  71  newspapers  and  40 
journals  are  published  in  Central  Asia, 
most  of  them  in  the  vernacular.  The  out- 
put of  the  national  publishing  departments 
has  increased  from  587  to  3,000  different 
books. 

During  the  second  Five- Year  Plan,  500 
million  rubles  will  be  spent  on  cultural 
construction:  257  million  in  Uzbekistan, 
72  million  in  Turkmenistan,  80  million 


in  Tadjikistan,  70  million  in  Kirghizia 
and  21  million  in  Karakalpakia. 

The  instance  of  the  socialist  transform- 
ation of  the  former  tsarist  colonies  in 
Central  Asia  fully  bears  out  Lenin's  thesis, 
that  "with  the  aid  of  the  prolerariat  of 
the  most  progressive  countries,  the  back- 
ward countries  will  be  able  to  pass  on  to 
the  Soviet  regime  and  after  passing  certain 
stages  of  development  Ihcy  will  arrive  at 
communism,  missing  the  capitalist  stage 
of  development". 

The  officials  in  national  regions  are  mostly 
drawn  from  the  native  population,  famil- 
iar with  the  language,  customs  and  ha- 
bits of  the  corresponding  nations.  At  the 
present  time,  there  exist  12,760  native 
village  Soviets,  of  which  93.5%  consist 
of  one  nationality  only. 

Such  are  the  most  important  data  and 
facts  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  policy  in  regard  to  various 
nationalities  followed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  last  15  years. 

The  October  Revolution  has  secured 
for  the  toilers  of  all  the  nations  of  the  USSR 
not  only  a  formal  right  but  also  an  actual 
possibility  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
great  construction  work  of  the  Union  of 
the    Soviet    Socialist  Republics. 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  CULTURAL  DEVEL0P3IENT 
IN  THE  USSR 


The  October  Revolution  has  solved  in 
a  new  way  the  problem  of  culture,  for  it 
has  blasted  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  power  of  landlords  and  capitalists 
resepod  in  tsarist  Russia. 

October  opened  such  tremendous  sources 
of  creative  cultural  power  that  none  of 
the  social  orders  could  even  conjecture 
their  existence.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  humanity,  in  the  place  of  the 
privileged  social  stratum  which  monopol- 
ised culture,  millions  of  souls  have  come 
freely  forward  as  the  creators  of  new  values 
not  only  material,  but  intellectual  as  well. 

October  has  made  public  education  truly 
the  business  of  the  masses.  From  the  first 
years  of  the  Revolution  there  began  to 
appear  in  all  quarters  of  the  immense  ter- 
ritory of  the  USSR  new  cultural  institutions 
from  kindergartens  to  universities.  The 
educational  enthusiasm  of  the  masses  was 
so  great  that  even  the  collapse  of  national 
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economy  caused  by  the  imperialist  war,  the 
civil  war  and  intervention  could  not  hinder 
the  creation  of  the  many  new  cultural  or- 
ganisations and  institutions. 

It  was  the  period  of  the  most  chaotic 
collapse  — the  years  1918— 1920  —  that  wit- 
nessed the  first  wave  of  the  building  of 
new pre-school  institutions  and  universities. 
A  second  such  cultural  wave  on  a  far  greater 
scale  than  the  first  coincides  with  the  pe- 
riod of  socialist  reconstruction  of  industry 
and  agriculture.  The  first  successes  of 
socialist  industrialisation  and  agricultural 
collectivisation  have  created  a  concrete 
basis  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
cultural  development. 

The  particularly  rapid  tempo  of  cultural 
evolution  during  the  years  of  the  first 
Five-Year  Plan  was  logically  brought  about 
by  the  necessity  to  put  an  end  to  this 
lagging  behind  the  tempo  of  economic  con- 
struction. 
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And  in  fact  the  Five-Year  Plan,  which 
gave  the  USSR  victories  on  the  fronts 
of  industry  and  agriculture,  is  character- 
ised at  the  same  time  by  successes  in  re- 
volutionising culturally  tens  of  millions 
of  toilers,  active  participants  in  the  new 
order.  Compulsory  elementary  education 
for  children  and  adults  has  been  introduced 
on  a  national  scale;  a  system  of  pre-school 
academies  and  institutes  for  mass  political 
education  have  been  organised  on  a  nation- 
wide scale.  In  the  sphere  of  preparing 
qualified  specialists  for  national  economy, 
not  only  were  the  existing  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  enlarged,  but  a  whole 
system  of  new  universities  and  technicums 
was  created. 

As  a  result  of  these  all-important  mea- 
sures the  Soviet  Union  shall  have  placed 
SO^/o  of  the  entire  population  in  some  educ- 
ational institution  or  other  by  the  end 
of  the  first  Five-Year  Plan,  which  is  being 
fulfilled  in  four  years,  —  1928—1932.  At 
the  present  time  every  second  person  in  the 
country  is  studying.  Prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion only  a  mere  8  or  9  million  persons 
attented  university.  This  number  had 
increased  to  between  15  and  16  millions 
during  the  first  year  of  the  Five-Year 
Plan,  and  is  expected  during  1932  to  exceed 
75  millions.  This  data  conclusively  de- 
monstrates to  what  extent  the  Soviet  Union 
has  progressed  along  cultural  lines  compared 
to  tsarist  Russia.  "We  are  well  aware  that 
the  cultural  advancement  of  the  toiling 
masses  has  gone  onward  at  a  rate  never 
before  heard  of. 

Pre-school  education 

The  October  Revolution  has  brought 
about  a  complete  emancipation  of  the  work- 
ing woman  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  organ- 
ising of  a  system  of  social  institutions 
and  pre-school  preparatory  courses  has  set 
free  the  woman  from  the  burden  of  house- 
work so  that  now  she  is  able  to  live  the 
active  life  of  a  builder  of  socialist  society. 
In  tsarist  Russia  the  pre-school  system 
was  of  course  unknown;  here  and  there  some 
pre-school  institution,  mostly  kindergartens, 
were  opened  as  a  result  of  private  or  public 
initiative.  These  schools,  however,  served 
exclusively  the  well-to-do-strata  of  the 
population.  The  Department  of  Public 
Education  of  tsarist  Russia  did  not  deal 
at  all  with  the  problems  of  pre-school  educ- 
ation. It  is  only  under  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment that  pre-school  institutions  became 
an  inalienable  component  of  the  whole 
system  of  education.  Despite  the  difficul- 


ties of  the  first  few  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, more  than  200  thousand  children 
were  organised  in  pre-school  institutions. 
The  system  of  pre-school  instruction  grew 
concomitantly  with  the  restoration  and 
reconstruction  of  national  economy,  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  by  the  beginning 
of  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  it  embraced 
about  400  thousand  children. 

The  immense  work — entailed  l^oth  in 
magnitude  and  building  tempo  —  made  the 
Soviet  Union  not  only  the  one  country  in 
the  world  where  unemployment  is  liquidat- 
ed but  it  likewise  demanded  thousands 
of  new  qualified  specialists,  and  labour 
power  in  tremendous  quantities.  Thus  it 
became  imperative  that  women  be  drawn 
into  industrial  work. 

u  In  order  to  permit  millions  of  women  to 
study  and  to  work,  it  was  of  utmost  neces- 
sity to  organise  new  pre-school  training. 
Economic  institutions,  Soviet  farms,  and 
collective  farms,  all  of  which  are  vitally 
interested  in  obtaining  women  workers, 
now  offer  considerable  pecuniary  assistance 
to  pre-schools.  Especially  during  the  last 
few  years  have  these  conditions,  together 
with  the  drawing  of  the  toiling  women 
themselves  into  the  work  of  the  pre-school 
organisations,  contributed  to  the  speedy 
expansion  of  the  new  system. 

According  to  the  Plan  the  contingent 
of  pre-school  institutions  must  enroll  during 
1933  1  million  children,  but  in  reality 
already  in  1932  10  million  children  are  em- 
braced by  them.  A  little  more  than  3  mil- 
lion pupils  are  from  towns  and  the  rest 
from  villages.  At  the  present  time  the  So- 
viet Union  is  introducing  general  compuls- 
ary  education  throughout  the  land. 

General    compulsory  education 

Ever  since  the  October  Revolution  the 
central  problem  of  cultural  development 
has  been  general  compulsory  education . 
For  the  first  few  years  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment was  unable  to  solve  this  problem  for 
reasons  already  mentioned,  e.  g.  civil 
war,  internation  and  economic  collapse. 
In  1923  it  was  decided  to  introduce  general 
compulsory  education  within  the  following 
ten  years.  In  the  first  stages  of  this  work 
it  was  difficult  even  to  forsee  what  speedy 
rates  of  cultural  development  would  be 
required.  The  initial  plan  provided  for 
the  complete  introduction  of  compulsory 
education  throughout  the  country  during 
the  second  Five-Year  Plan.  It  is  evident 
that   the  early  decisions  turned  out  to  be 
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too  slow  for  the  rapidly  increasing  tempo 
of  socialist  construction.  That  is  why,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  XVIth  Congress  of 
the  All-Union  Communist  Party  (1930), 
it  was  decided  to  introduce  immediately 
the  general  compulsory  education. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  programme  was 
declared  an  immediate  task  of  the  succeeding 
period.  Mass  work  has  been  developed , 
into  which  not  only  educational  organ- 
isations were  drawn,  but  also  social  groups; 
the  Party,  Komsomol  (Young  Communist 
League)  and  trade-union  organisations  as 
well  as  economic  and  co-operative  bo- 
dies. Millions  of  workers  throughout  the 
country  began  an  earnest  struggle  for 
the  realisation  of  this  most  important 
cultural  measure.  In  a  single  year  the  plan 
was  fulfilled  in  its  principal  features 
throughout  the  territory  of  the  USSR, 
with  the  exception  of  the  most  remote  and 
culturally  backward  nationalities.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  Five-Year  Plan,  in  1932, 
the  general  compulsory  education  of  child- 
ren had  been  introduced  in  every  region 
of  the  country.  In  the  central  regions  and 
districts,  as  well  as  in  some  republics, 
such  for  instance  as  the  Ukraine,  White 
Russia,  the  seven-year  compulsory  school 
is  now  functioning.  With  regard  to  large 
industrial  centres,  the  seven-year  schools 
have  now  been  reorganised  into  eight- 
year  schools,  with  the  ninth  and  tenth  groups 
to  be  added  within  the  next  few  years. 
Thus  the  second  Five-Year  Plan  will  see 
the  realisation  of  the  compulsory  geveral 
polytechnical  education  for  children  up  to 
17  years  of  age,  according  to  the  decisions 
laid  down  by  the  Communist  Party. 

iThe  actual  carrying  out  of  the  general 
education,  according  to  J.  Stalin,  is  a  tre- 
mendous victory  not  only  on  the  cultural 
front,  but  also  on  the  political  and  economic 
fronts. 

The  October  Revolution  has  effected 
a  complete  change  in  all  educational  in- 
stitutions. Prior  to  the  Revolution  there 
had  been  two  types  of  schools:  one  for  the 
"populace" — ^  for  workers  and  peasants,  and 
another  for  the  privileged  strata  of  the 
population.  Both  systems  Were  character- 
ised by  an  excessive  variety  in  their  in- 
ternal structure.  The  children  of  workers 
and  peasants,  if  they  had  at  all  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study,  attended  the  city  and  vil- 
lage primary  schools,  industrial  schools 
which  trained  handicraftsmen,  parish 
schools,  and  vocational  institutions.  For  the 
privileged  there  were  public  schools  or 
gymnasiums  for  boys  and  girls,  commercial 
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schools,  and  others.  A  fee  had  lo  be  paid 
at  all  these  educational  institutions.  There 
were  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 
The  corriculum  included  religion  subjects. 
The  school  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling 
classes  in  former  Russia  served  as  a  means 
of  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  youth.  By 
strengthening  class  divisions,  these  schools 
prepared  the  future  objects  of  exploitation 
to  obey  the  dominating  classes  and  made 
of  them  either  virtual  slaves  or  slave- 
overseers. 

A  decree  of  the  Soviet  government  pub- 
lished in  1918  abolished  all  class  privileges 
in  the  sphere  of  public  education.  This 
decree  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
existing  documents,  for  it  demonstrates 
the  struggle  of  the  masses  for  enlightenment . 
Principles  of  the  Soviet  school  as  set  forth 
in  this  decree,  remain  of  tremendous  signi- 
ficance up  to  the  present  day. 

Instead  of  the  former  scholastic  verbal 
school  which  prepared  submissive  and 
prompt  servants,  a  school  of  dull  discip- 
line,—  a  new  unified  labour  school  has  been 
created  on  the  co-educational  plan,  which 
is  secular  and  internationalistic  in  spirit. 
The  Soviet  school  is  free  of  charge,  compul- 
sory in  attendance  and  polytechnical  in 
training.  This  new  type  of  school  educates 
a  truly  new  generation,  a  generation  cap- 
able of  realising  the  establishment  of 
communism. 

Polytechnical  education  comprises:  the 
sciences  as  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
native  language,  geography,  etc.  The  stud- 
ent is  taught  to  become  familiar  with 
both  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of 
the  main  branches  of  industry  and  given 
an  understanding  of  the  scientific  principles 
of  the  major  industrial  processes.  The 
students  even  develop  skill  in  handing 
the  more  common  tools  of  modern  labour. 
The  combination  of  education  with  pro- 
ductive work  is  carried  out  in  order  to  sub- 
ordinate all  productive  and  social  work 
of  the  students  to  the  educational  aims 
of  the  school. 

The  polytechnisation  of  the  Soviet  school 
is  being  realised  both  by  creating  work- 
shops, work-rooms  and  laboratories  ana 
by  attaching  schools  to  factories,  State 
farms,  machine  and  tractor  stations  etc. 

The  polytechnical  schools  of  the  USSR 
must  turn  out  conscious,  active  builders 
of  a  classless  socialist  society,  persons 
of  all-round  knowledge,  able  to  link  up 
theory  with  practice.  By  this  the  school 
aims  to  eventually  abolish  the  difference 
between  manual  and  mental  labour. 


Under  fifteen  years  of  Soviet  rule,  the 
school  has  achieved  considerable  success 
not  only  with  regard  to  a  "root  and  branch' ' 
improvement  of  the  substance  matter  and 
quality  of  its  work,  but  also  as  to  quantity. 
The  growth  of  the  mass  school  can  easily 
be  seen  by  the  following  table: 

''/AVolI       ^914        1927/28  1932 

Total  stu- 
dents   .  .  7,200,000  10,503,000  19,001,000 
Town    ...       —  2,139000  3,250,000 
Village    .  ,       —  8,364,000  15,751,000 


High  schools 

Total  stu- 
dents   .  .  564,000 
Town    ...  — 
Village    .  .  — 


1,399,000  4,675,000 
1,048,000  1,630,000 
351,000  3,045,000 


We  observe  here  the  dynamic  tempo 
not  only  of  the  mass  school,  but  also  of 
its  rapid  development  in  the  village,  parti- 
cularly with  regard  to  institutions  of  high- 
er education.  This  is  indeed  truly  remark- 
able. In  tsarist  Russia  the  secondary  schools 
were  located  largely  in  towns:  now  under 
the  Soviet  educational  system,  which  con- 
siders the  abolishing  of  the  cultural  back- 
wardness of  the  village,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  tasks,  the  main  bulk  of  the  more 
advanced  schools  are  being  developed  in 
the  village. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  mass  school 
hardly  embraced  one  forth  of  children  of 
school  age.  In  the  USSR  by  the  end  of  the 
Five-Year  Plan  almost  100%  of  the  children 
will  be  attending  school.  It  is  extremely 
important  to  note  the  stability  of  these 
contingents.  Instances  of  children  leaving 
school  prematurely  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion were  known  to  reach  to  more  than 
50%.  Now  the  number  of  pupils  who  drop 
out  of  school  is  too  insignificant  to  matter. 
At  the  same  time  the  cases  of  pupils  repeat- 
ing the  year  of  studies  due  to  deficient 
scholarship  is  being  rapidly  eliminated. 
In  the  Soviet  school,  which  is  really  acces- 
sible to  the  toiling  masses,  the  majority 
of  the  students  consists  of  children  of  work- 
ers, of  collective  farmers  and  of  indivi- 
dual peasants. 

The  institutions  of  learning  for  national 
minorities  are  entirely  a  creation  of  the 
Revolution.  "Where  fifteen  years  ago  the 
adherents  of  russification  banished  the 
native  language  from  the  schools,  today 
children  are  being  instructed  in  72  different 
dialects.  The  opening  of  national  schools 
has  been  continued  for  the  past  few  years  and 
today  is  progressing  at  a  remarkable  tempo. 


ft  is  only  natural  under  these  conditions 
that  the  number  of  teachers  has  steadily 
increased.  During  the  first  year  following 
the  introduction  of  compulsory  general 
education  the  number  of  primary  and  se- 
condary school  teachers  was  increased  by 
over  100,000;  1931,  the  third  year  of  the 
Five-Year  Plan,  witnessed  an  increase 
of  from  480,000  to  653,000  teachers  and 
1932  has  so  far  required  another  200,000. 
During  the  second  Five-Year  Plan  with 
the  introduction  of  the  seven-year  general 
education  school  and  with  the  formation 
of  the  third  concentric  circle  in  the  nine- 
year  school,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new 
teachers  will  be  required. 

With  regard  to  their  material  well-being, 
teachers  have  now  been  placed  on  a  par  with 
industrial  workers,  and  their  wages  are 
systematically  increased.  In  accordance 
with  a  recent  decree,  a  number  of  new 
homes,  sanatoriums  and  rest-homes  are 
to  be  built  in  the  south  of  Russia  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  employees  of  the  board 
of  education.  The  terrible  scourge  of  unem- 
ployment is  unknown  to  the  Soviet  teacher. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  great  attention  is 
being  given  to  mass  political  educational 
work  among  adults,  and  particularly 
among  women.  In  the  present  stage  of 
this  work  all  efforts  are  being  devoted 
to  the  liquidation  of  illiteracy  and  semi- 
illiteracy.  The  importance  of  this  task 
will  be  realised  if  we  remember  that  tsarist 
Russia  was  one  of  the  most  backward 
countries  of  the  world,  not  only  economic- 
ally but  also  culturally.  More  than  two 
thirds  of  the  population  were  illiterate  in 
a  land,  the  government  of  which  regarded 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  as  one  of  the 
guarantees  against  even  the  slightest  pos- 
sibility of  Revolution.  The  Soviet  govern- 
ment had  already  in  the  period  of  the  most 
trying  struggle  against  counter-revolution 
and  intervention  issued  a  decree  calling 
for  liquidation  of  illiteracy  for  people 
between  the  ages  of  8  to  50  years.  The 
Five-Year  Plan  also  covers  this  branch  of 
socialist  work.  The  diminishing  of  illiter- 
acy is  being  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  struggle  for  mastering  technique  and 
for  furthering  communist  education.  The 
masses  have  mobilised  themselves  to  create 
an  army  of  cultural  workers  amounting  to 
many  millions;  they  have  conceived  the 
most  varied  means  of  combating  illiteracy: 
cultural  campaigns,  cultural  relay  races  and 
other  methods. 

In  August  1931  a  decree  was  published 
calling  for  the  general  compulsory  education 
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of  illiterate  adults  and  it  is  expected  that 
by  the  end  of  the  first  Five- Year  Plan  the 
USSR  will  become  a  country  of  almost 
entire  literacy,  since  already  more  than 
90%  of  the  entire  population  from  8  to 
50  years  of  age  have  received  a  primary 
education.  Significant  progress  has  indeed 
been  realised  during  the  past  few  years. 
Up  to  the  year  1928  merely  10  millions- 
had  been  tought  to  read  and  write,  while 
in  a  single  year,  1929/30,  this  number 
amounted  to  10.5  millions.  During  1930/31 
15  millions  more  were  given  primary  in- 
struction and  during  1932  over  25  million 
workers  and  peasants  are  being  instructed. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  becoming  one  of 
the  most  advanced  countries  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  level  of  literacy. 

Alongside  the  tremendous  cultural  growth 
of  the  masses  is  the  wide  development  of 
the  presse.  The  press  in  the  USSR  is  one 
of  the  most  important  weapons  of  the  cul- 
tural revolution.  The  output  of  the  press 
in  spite  of  its  immense  growth  over  preced- 
ing years  is  still  insufficient  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  toiling  masses  for  print  - 
ed matter.  This  phenomenon  one  can  rightly 
consider  as  a  proof  of  the  unusually  rapid 
economic  and  cultural  development  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  active  participation 
of  the  most  diverse  strata  of  the  population 
in  the  socio-political  life  of  the  country 
is  ample  testimony  of  this  fact.  During 
the  fifteen  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Soviet  government,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  only  equaled  in  the  amount  of  printed 
matter  produced,  but  far  surpassed  the  mosi 
advanced  countries. 

Number  of  titles 

1929  1  1930  1931 

USSR                      40,000  49  900  56,500 

Germany                28,000  25,000  — 

U.S.A                     10,027  10,312  — 

England    ....    —  15,393  14,688 

France                   11,542  9,829 

According  to  these  figures  the  USSR 
even  as  early  as  1929  had  far  surpassed 
the  press  output  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  1930  we 
had  almost  doubled  the  printed  production 
of  Germany,  about  five  times  that  of 
the  United  States  and  France,  and  three- 
and-one-half  times  as  much  as  England. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  attained  the  first 
place  in  the  world  not  only  in  number  of 
issued  titles  but  also  in  point  of  copies. 
Thus  Germany  which  occupied  first  place 
among    Western    countries    and  America 


in  this  regard  issued  in  1930  70  million 
copies  of  new  books.  The  USSR  during 
the  same  year  published  more  than  400  mil- 
lions of  copies. 

The  following  table  reveals  the  growth 
of  the  book  and  magazine  output  for  the 
last  few  years  (in  millions  of  printed  sheets): 

1929        1930  1931 
2,240        3,950  5,242 

For  two  years  there  was  an  int-reasi- 
of  two-and-one-half  times. 

The  book  in  the  USSR  is  a  powerful 
means  of  diffusing  the  Marxist-Leninist 
theory  and  technical  education  among  the 
masses;  it  is  a  means  of  enlightening  the 
toilers  and  mobilising  them  for  the  task 
of  economic  and  cultural  construction. 

In  according  with  these  tasks  mass  li- 
terature occupies  the  first  place  in  book 
output.  In  1927/28  mass  literature  consti- 
tuted 20''/o  of  the  entire  production;  it 
leapt  to  over  50%  in  1930.  Some  books 
of  a  mass  character  were  distributed  in 
unheard-of  numbers  of  copies.  Such  were 
the  pamphlets  by  J.  Stalin,  "Giddiness 
from  Success"  and  "The  Tasks  of  our  Bu- 
siness Managers"  of  which  18  millions 
and  7  million  copies  respectively  were  sold- 
The  fulfilment  of  .J.  Stalin's  motto  of 
mastering  technique  found  its  expression 
in  the  production  of  the  technical  book. 
In  1930  we  had  153  million  sheets  of  new 
technical  subjects,  during  1931,  310  millions, 
and  in  1932  we  must  print  578  millions  of 
printed  sheets. 

D  uring  the  fifteen  years  of  the  Soviet 
government  there  has  been  issued  approxi- 
mately 4  billion  book  copies.  This  data 
certainly  indicates  the  tempo  of  our  cul- 
tural growth. 

The  introduction  of  general  compulsory 
education  for  children  and  adults,  the  tre- 
mendous network  of  factory  schools,  the 
higher  technical  schools,  universities,  and 
technical  institutes  and  the  organisation  of 
a  system  of  education  for  workers  and  col- 
lective farm  peasants  were  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  unbelievable  increase  in  edu- 
cational literature. 

The  supply  of  textbooks  is  still  behind 
the  demand,  for  they  are  being  consumed 
three  times  much  as  before.  The  limited 
production  of  printed  matter  is  caused 
mainly  by  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
paper  industry  which  is  developing  slower 
than  other  branches  of  industry.  Tins  is  why 
the  improvement  of  paper  manufacture 
is  receiving  so  much  attention. 
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There  is  yet  another  indication  of  the 
rise  of  culture  and  of  the  political  conscious- 
ness of  the  toiling  masses.  This  is  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  Soviet  newspa- 
pers. We  occupy  second  place  in  the  world 
after  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  newspaper  copy,  and  at  the 
present  moment  are  beginning  to  leave 
America  behind. 

The  number  of  dailies  issued  was  the 
following  (in  million  of  copies): 

U.S.A.  USSR 

1929    39,425.615  12,500,000 

1930    39,589,172  22,000,000 

1931   38,761,187  32  000,000 

In  1932  the  number  of  copies  of  our  news- 
papers is  approaching  40  million.  In  two 
years^  our  circulation  has  increased  more 
than  two-and-one-half  times.  The  number 
of  issues  of  our  central  newspapers,  "Prav- 
da"  and  "Izvestia",  have  been  growing 
particularly  rapidly.  In  1929  *'Pravda" 
published  661,000  copies.  By  1932  the  num- 
ber had  reached  2,350,000.  For  "Izvestia" 
the  respective  figures  are  426,000  and 
1,600,000. 

Tsarist  Russia  couldn't  even  dreem 
of  such  accomplishments,  of  such  figures. 

The  tasks  of  the  second  cultural 
Five-Year  Plan 

The  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  October 
Revolution  coincides  with  the  completion 
of  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  and  the  prepar- 
ation for  the  second  Five-Year  Plan. 

The  programme  of  cultural  construction 
for  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  has  been  ex- 
ceeded. However  the  conditions  of  life 
demand  an  even  more  rapid  rate  of  advance 
on  the  cultural  front.  This  is  necessitated 
by  those  grandiose  tasks,  which  the  USSR 
sets  itself  during  the  second  five-year 
period. 

These  tasks  are:  in  the  field  of  politics 
the  final  elimination  of  the  capitalist  ele- 
ments and  classes  in  general;  a  complete 
elimination  of  conditions  producing  class 
differences  and  exploitation;  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  remnants  of  capitalsm  in  the 
economic  system,  and  in  the  consciousness 
of  men;  the  transformation  of  the  entire 
working  population  of  the  country  into 
conscientious  and  active  builders  of  a 
classless  socialist  society.  In  the  sphere 
of  economics:  the  completion  of  the  re- 
construction of  the  entire  national  economy. 


the  creation  of  a  new  technical  base  for 
all  branches  of  national  economy. 

These  two  fundamental  tasks  determine 
the  character  and  content  of  the  second 
cultural  Five-Year  Plan,  in  so  far  as  the 
re-education  of  the  entire  toiling  popul- 
ation of  the  country  and  the  training  of  a 
huge  army  of  highly  skilled  technicians 
requires  a  gigantic  cultural  work. 

The  creation  of  an  intelligentsia  of 
engineers  and  technicians  recruited  from 
among  the  workers  and  peasants  is  the 
most  important  element  in  the  cultural 
revolution  and  in  the  successful  construc- 
tion of  socialism  in  the  USSR. 

The  growth  of  big  State-owned  agricul- 
tural enterprises  and  the  equipment  of 
the  State  and  collective  farms  with  the  most 
up-to-date  mechanical  devices  are  trans- 
forming agricultural  labour  into  a  branch 
of  industrial  labour,  they  create  conditions 
for  the  complete  elimination  of  all  the 
contrasts  between  town  and  country.  In 
this  connection  the  tempo  of  cultural  de- 
velopment in  villages  and  in  separate  na- 
tional districts  must  be  especially  acce- 
lerated in  order  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  the  cultural  level  of  the  industrial 
centres. 

These  fundamental  tasks  determine  the 
programme  of  the  cultural  revolution  in 
the  second  Five-Year  Plan.  During  the 
first  Five-Year  Plan  the  two  crucial  pro- 
blems of  cultural  work  were  the  elimination 
of  illiteracy  and  universal  school  educ- 
ation. During  the  second  Five-Year  Plan 
the  following  problems  arise:  pre-school 
education  and  the  training  of  cadres.  Uni- 
versal pre-school  education  will  be  fully 
realised  and  in  this  connection  it  will 
become  necessary  to  establish  an  enormous 
network  of  pre-school  institutions  to  pro- 
vide for  25  million  children  (from  the  age 
of  three  to  the  age  of  seven). 

The  first  Five-Year  Plan  settled  the 
question  of  universal  primary  instruction 
and  partially  also  of  the  seven-year  school. 
The  second  Five-Yar  Plan  will  bring  about 
the  universal  introduction  of  seven-year 
school  throughout  the  whole  country.  This 
measure  affects  particularly  the  villages 
and  the  backward  national  areas.  In  in- 
dustrial centres,  cities  and  big  State  farms 
two  to  three  years  will  be  added  to  the 
seven-year  schools. 

During  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  princip- 
al attention  was  turned  to  the  maximum 
development  of  school  construction;  the 
task  was  to  embrace  the  maximum  number 
of  children  of  school  age. 
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The  new  Five-Year  Plan  will  enable  us 
to  build  up  the  polytechnical  school  on 
a  new  technical  basis  and  to  improve  it 
qualitatively.  The  struggle  for  quality 
will  be  the  main  issue.  At  the  same  time 
the  decision  of  the  programme  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  concerning  universal  compul- 
sory polytechnical  instruction  of  children 
up  to  17  years  of  age  will  in  the  main  be 
realised. 

In  view  of  the  task  of  abolishing  the  con- 
trasts between  town  and  country  the  pro- 
grammes of  village  and  town  schools  will 
be  made  uniform. 

Mass  political-educational  work  will  oc- 
cupy a  particularly  important  place  in  the 
programme  of  the  second  cultural  Five- 
Year  Plan.  The  strengthening  of  the  ma- 
terial basis  will  enable  us  to  develop  this 
work  on  an  enormous  scale. 

The  educational  level  of  the  adult  popul- 
ation in  the  cities  will  be  raised  to  that 
acquired  at  the  seven-year  school,  and  in 
the  villages  to  that  acquired  in  the  prim- 
ary school. 

This  task  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  mastering  technique.  The  network 
of  institutions  such  as  libraries,  clubs, 
houses    of  socialist  culture,  huts-reading 


rooms,  red  corners,  theatres,  cinema  and 
radio  sets  must  be  expanded  so  as  to  ex- 
tend political  and  educational  work  to 
the    whole    of    the    adult  population. 

Circulation  of  daily  newspapers  will 
be  so  increased  as  to  enable  each  citizen 
having  a  copy.  The  question  of  the  person- 
nel will  constitute  the  main  problem  in 
the  second  Five-Year  Plan.  Until  the  final 
working  out  of  the  second  Five-Year  Plan, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  give  even  an  appro- 
ximate figure  of  the  skilled  workers  need- 
ed in  all  branches  of  the  national  economy. 
In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  second 
cultural  Five-Year  Plan  an  additional  per- 
sonnel of  several  million  new  workers 
will  be  required.  This  will  involve  the 
creation  of  numerous  new  educational  estab- 
lishments, Communist  Universities,  So- 
viet-Party schools  and  courses. 

The  total  expenditure  on  cultural  con- 
struction in  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  amount- 
ed to  15,514  million  rubles.  In  the  second 
Five-Year  Plan  the  sum  appropriated  will 
be  several  times  larger  than  this  enormous 
figure.  In  the  second  Five-Year  Plan  the 
Soviet  Union  will  increase  its  construction 
of  cultural  institutions  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  it  unparalleled  in  the  whole  world. 
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Maxim  Gorky's  Fortieth  Literary  Anni 

yersary 


TO  MAXIM  GORKY 

Dear  Alexey  Maximovitch! 

I  greet  you  heartily,  and  firmly  grasp  your  hand.  I  wish  you  long  years 
of  life  and  active  work  to  the  joy  of  the  toiling  masses,  and  to  Ihe  fear 
of  the  enemies  of  the  working  class. 

J.  Stalin. 


Dear  Alexey  Maximovitch! 

On  the  occasion  of  Ihe  40-year  jubilee  of  your  glorious  literary  and 
militant-revolutionary  activity  we  send  you  our  heartiest  comradely  bolshe- 
vik greetings. 

We  hope  that  for  long  years  yet  to  come  you  will  raise  millions  of 
masses  in  struggle  for  the  complete  triumph  of  communism. 

Kalinin.  Molotov.  Kaganovitch.  Ordjonikidze.  Kuibyshev. 
Andreev.  Rudzutak.  Postyshev.  Mikoyan.  Bubnov.  Enu- 
kidze.  Pyatakov.  Yakovlev,  Lyubimov. 


GREETINGS  FROM  VOKS 


Dear  Alexey  Maximovitch! 

Tlie  Ali-Union  Society  for  Cuitural  Re- 
lations with  Foreign  Countries  sends  you, 
our  great  writer  and  revolutionary,  our 
warmest  greetings. 

May  your  revolutionary  pen,  which  has 
created  great  cultural  treasures,  continue 
for  many  years  in  the  future  to  serve  as 
a  mighty  weapon  lifting  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  toiling  masses  for  socialist  construc- 
tion. 

May  the  might  of  your  written  word  con- 
tinue to  pierce  all  enernies  of  the  USSR 
and  mercilessly  expose  all  those  that  hide 
behind  the  lying  mask  as  defenders  of  "cul- 
ture" from  bolshevil-c  "barbarians". 


May  the  name  of  Gorily  be  a  call  to  all 
those  in  foreign  countries  who  hold  as  dear 
the  real  genuine  culture  of  manlvind,  —  the 
socialistic  cu  ture,  which  today  has  already 
achieved  gigantic  success  in  the  USSR  under 
the  leadership  of  the  All-Union  Communist 
Party. 

VOKS  wishes  you  for  long  years  yet  to 
come  to  serve  as  a  fiaming  example  of 
literary  perfection  and  youthful  vigourousness 
in  social  and  political  activity,  and  of  social- 
istic cu-ture  in  your  literary  creations. 

May  the  fiery  voice  of  yours,  our  great 
artist  and  revolutionary-proletarian  fighter, 
resound  as  a  bugle-call  throughout  the  en- 
tire world. 

Board  of  Directors  VOKS. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  40 Lh  anniversary 
of  the  literary  debut  of  Maxim  Gorky 
whose  first  story  "Makar  Choudra"  ap- 
peared in  September  1892  we  are  happy 
to  join  our  voice  to  the  innumerable  con- 
gratulations and  greetings  that  were  ad- 


dressed to  him  on  September  25th  not  only 
in  the  USSR  but  throughout  the  whole 
world. 

The  great  proletarian  writer  of  the 
USSR,  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  affec- 
tionate friends  and  defenders  of  the  inter- 


national  proletariat,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  imperial- 
ists and  capitalists  of  all  countries,  Maxim 
Gorky  is  a  man  of  genius  whose  intellectual 
force,  revolutionary  spirit  and  infinite 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  all  toilers  could 
not  and  cannot  be  affected  by  any  re- 
actionary attacks  of  hateful  demonstr- 
ations. 


To  the  great  proletarian  fighter,  to  the 
great  literary  genius,  to  the  indefatigable 
teacher  of  new  generations  of  proletarian 
writers,  we  express  our  most  deep  and  cor- 
dial wishes,  that  he  remain  for  many  years 
to  come  in  the  front  line  of  socialist  con- 
struction as  invincible  and  unyielding  as 
ever.  , 

Editors  of  VOKS  publications. 


THE  GREAT  PROLETARIAJ^  WRITER 


Gorky's  life  is  extraordinarily  colourful 
and  rich  in  events.  Therefore  his  works 
contain  much  that  is  autobiographical  and 
renders  his  books  so  fascinating.  The  auto- 
biographical novels:  "Childhood  ",  "In  Ser- 
vice", "My  Universities",  will  forever  re- 
main the  important  documents  of  the  pe- 
riod and  will  appeal  to  toilers  by  their 
high  qualities  of  artistic  truth. 

The  various  and  important  social  events 
connected  with  Gorky's  books  always  found 
a  truthful  reflection  both  in  his  works  and 
in  his  life.  The  literary  activities  and  the 
biography  of  the  author  reveal  the  incessant 
growth  both  of  his  personality  and  of  his 
creative  talent. 

In  1910,  at  the  time  when  Gorky  wrote 
"Mother"  and  "Enemies"  Lenin  wrote: 
"M.  Gorky  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
representative  of  proletarian  art,  who  has 
done  much  for  it  and  is  able  to  do  stili 
more." 

Such  is  the  evaluation  made  by  Lenin. 

Gorky  is  not  only  a  great  artist,  he  is 
also  a  revolutionary  fighter. 

Everyone  knows  of  the  events  of  past 
years,  illustrating  the  revolutionary  activ- 
ities of  Gorky  both  in  Russia  and  abroad. 
"We  quote  here  the  words  of  Lenin  about 
Gorky's  connection  with  the  revolutionary 
movement.  In  1909,  when  the  bourgeois 
press  circulated  the  lie  about  Gorky  being 
expelled  from  the  social-democratic  party 
and  about  his  having  broken  with  the  re- 
volutionary movement,  Lenin  wrote  the 
following  in  the  "Proletari":  "It  is  in  vain 
that  the  bourgeois  newspapers  are  giving 
themselves  so  much  trouble.  By  his  great 
art  productions  Comrade  Gorky  has  bound 
himself  up  too  closely  with  the  labour 
movement  in  Russia  and  throughout  the 
world,  to  reply  to  this  imputation  other- 
wise than  by  contempt." 


By  A.  Khalatov 
* 

Today  Gorky  is  an  active  participant 
in  the  great  socialist  construction  in  the 
land  of  the  Soviets,  a  participant  in  the 
great  struggle,  for  the  USSR  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  enemies.  Gorky  is  fighting  in 
the  ranks  of  the  proletariat  and  is  castigat- 
ing the  enemies  and  traitors  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Gorky's  words  about  our  con- 
struction, about  new  life  and  about  the 
grandiose  achievements  of  the  first  Five- 
Year  Plan,  brush  aside  lies  and  slanders 
and  find  a  ready  response  in  the  hearts 
of  the  workers  and  of  the  toiling  masses 
of    the    whole  world. 

Gorky  was  one  of  the  initiators  of  the 
World  Anti-War  Congress  which  assembled 
in  Amsterdam  in  August  1932.  He  was 
unable  to  deliver  his  speech  at  the  Congress, 
because  the  scared  reactionaries  did  their 
best  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  the  Soviet 
delegates.  However,  his  speech,  though 
it  was  not  delivered  at  the  Congress,  will 
reach  the  toilers  of  the  West. 

Gorky's  faith  that  there  is  no  power  on 
earth  capable  of  turning  backwards  the 
wheel  of  history  is  unshakeable:  "We  are 
now  passing  through  the  beginning  of  a 
hurricane  which  will  destroy  the  old  world, 
and  this  hurricane  has  been  set  in  motion 
by  your  energy.  Comrades." 

Gorky  on  his  forty  years'  jubilee  is  dis- 
playing enthusiastic  energy.  His  work 
proceeds  along  three  lines:  art  produc- 
tions, literary  criticism,  and  publicist 
activity. 

The  last  mentioned  is  not  new  to  Gorky. 
He  is  a  past  master  in  it  and  weilded  this 
weapon  on  former  occasions,  —  suffice 
it  to  recall  his  propaganda  in  Western 
Europe  against  tsarist  loans  and  the  article 
"On  Cynicism"  published  as  early  as  1908, 
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which  was  quoted  recently  by  Gorky  him- 
self. 

Gorky  reacts  very  rapidly  on  the  various 
burning  questions  of  social  life  from  the 
most  important  problems  to  such  which  at 
first  sight  appear  quite  insignificant.  Rich 
material  is  opened  to  him  by  his  sharp 
power  of  observation  as  a  writer  and  by 
letters  sent  to  him  by  an  enormous  number 
of  workers  from  every  corner  of  the  Union. 
They  all  regard  him  as  "their"  Gorky. 
Gorky's  activity  as  a  publicist  is  very 
varied,  it  is  always  full  of  a  militant  ap- 
peal to  work  and  is  imbued  with  hatred 
for  the  old  world  and  its  monstrosities, 
for  everything  that  is  hostile  to  the  victor- 
ious proletariat.  A  ruthless  struggle  must 
be  conducted  against  all  these  evils. 

It  is  to  such  ruthless  and  persistent 
struggle  that  he  appealed  in  his  article 
"If  the  enemy  does  not  surrender,  he  must 
be  destroyed",  —  an  article  of  immense 
forcefulness.  "We  are  opposed  by  every- 
thing that  is  obsolete  and  has  lived  beyond 
the  period  assigned  to  it  by  history.  This 
gives  us  the  right  to  regard  ourselves  in 
a  state  of  civil  war.  Hence  follows  the  na- 
tural conclusion:  if  the  enemy  does  not 
surrender,  he  must  be  destroyed." 

Gorky  regards  himself  as  being  connected 
by  strongest  bonds  with  the  toiling  masses, 
which  are  full  of  the  militant  energy 
of  builders.  He  wrote  the  following  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  educationalists  of 
Orekhovo-Zuyevo:  "It  is  easy  to  work 
when  you  know  that  your  work  is  being 
esteemed  by  the  energetic  builders  of  a 
new  life  and  a  new  culture",  —  and  in  the 
end  he  laid  special  stress,  that  he  himself 
serves  as  an  "echo  of  the  victorious  march 
of  the  workers  and  peasants  in  the  USSR  — 
a  march  to  the  great  aim  which  they  set 
themselves". 

During  the  15  years  following  the  Oc- 
tober Revolution,  Gorky  gave  us  a  number 
of  new  art  productions.  "The  Artamonov 
Case"  and  "Klim  Samgin"  are  most  im- 
portant literary  achievements.  The  third 
volume  of  "Kilm  Samgin"  appeared  this 
year.  Now  Gorky  is  working  on  the  fourth 
volume.   "Klim  Samgin"    is    a  majestic 


epic,  a  grandiose  summary  of  Gorky's 
forty  year  literarary  life,  a  picture  of  the 
epoch  lived  through  by  the  author. 

Gorky's  creative  work  was  always  rich 
in  intiative,  when  creating  new  literary 
values,  which  rallied  the  best  forces  in 
art  and  science  around  the  burning  questions 
of  contemporary  life.  Suffice  it  to  recall 
a  series  of  journal  and  other  publications 
issued  under  his  guidance. 

This  initiative  of  Gorky's  extended  enor- 
mously under  Soviet  conditions,  especially 
during  the  period  of  general  socialist  con- 
struction. 

As  early  as  1928  a  magazine  entitled 
"Our  Achievements"  was  founded  by  Gor- 
ky. He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  found- 
ing of  "The  USSR  in  Construction" 
and  "Abroad".  Gorky's  idea  of  the  neces- 
sity of  an  everyday  struggle  for  the  raising 
of  the  literary  mastery  of  new  authors  was 
expressed  in  founding  "Literary  Study", 
a  journal  published  under  his  editorship. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
his  activities  in  this  field.  Foremost  among 
them  are  "The  History  of  Civil  "War" 
and  "The  History  of  Factories  and  "Works". 

It  is  difficult  as  yet  fully  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  Gorky  in  our  present- 
day  literature,  his  importance  in  training 
new  authors  and  in  directing  their  work. 
He  is  the  progenitor  of  proletarian  art. 
For  many  years  past  Gorky  has  been 
corresponding  with  young  and  budding 
authors,  with  writers  fromamong  the  people, 
never  failing  to  respond  to  any  of  their 
letters  or  appeals.  Many  of  the  most  pro- 
minent Soviet  authors  have  openly  stated 
that  "Gorky  helped  them  immensely" 
and  that  "they  owed  everything  to  their 
interviews   with   Alexey  Maximovich". 

The  forty  years  jubilee  of  Gorky's  li- 
terary activity,  which  is  now  being  celebr- 
ated by  the  wide  masses  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  by  the  toilers  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  an  instance  of  the  closest  communion 
between  the  revolutionary  fighter  and  his 
audience,  which  includes  many  million 
people.  This  communion  constitutes  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  Gorky's  future 
work. 
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SOVIET  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  THE  FIELD  ■ 

OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  DURING  THE  PAST  FIFTEEN  YEARS 


The    legacy    of     the  tsarist 
regime 

Tlie  acliievements  of  the  USSR  in  tlie 
care  of  public  health  are  usually  considered 
in  comparison  with  the  care  given  to  pub- 
lic health  in  tsarist  Russia  just  prior  to 
the  World  War.  This  is  not  quite  just,  for 
Soviet  medicine  has  sprung  up  under  condi- 
tions immeasurably  worse  than  the  wretch- 
ed state  of  public  health  under  tsarism. 
It  was  born  in  a  country  exhausted  by  four 
years  of  sanguinary  imperialist  carnage, 
panting  in  the  clutches  of  post-war  dis- 
order, famine  and  fatigue.  Epidemics, 
breaking  out  as  a  result  of  all  this,  rolled 
like  waves  over  the  country.  The  interven- 
tion, blockade,  and  Civil  War  required 
new  sacrifices  from  the  toilers  who  had 
overthrown  the  yoke  of  tsarist  oppression 
and  the  power  of  capitalists  and  landlords. 

What  then  were  the  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Soviet  government  for  fighting 
epidemics,  for  developing  the  work  of 
public  health?  The  material  basis  left 
from  tsarism  was  insignificant  and  was 
as  much  destroyed  by  war  as  any  other 
branch  of  industry  or  national  economy. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  field 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  we  must 
review,  however  very  briefly,  the  princip- 
al   historical    stages  of  its  development. 

The  care  of  public  health  under  tsarism 
lay  in  the  hands  of  more  than  twenty  dif- 
ferent departments,  the  work  of  which  was 
directed  by  the  class  interests  of  the  bour- 
geois and  landlord  regime.  A  police  bu- 
reaucracy dominated  everyone  of  these 
departments. 

In  the  village  there  was  a  very  insigni- 
ficant network  of  medical  centres  organ- 
ised by  the  "Zemstvos",  or  elective  district 
councils  of  pre-revolutionary  Russia.  With 
the  impassable  Russian  roads  and  with  the 
lack  of  means  of  transportation  this  sys- 
tem was  hardly  accessible  to  the  widely 
scattered  peasant  masses,  and  furthermore, 
it  was  quite  unobtainable  for  the  poor. 
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who  had  no  means  of  transportation  to 
convey  them  to  the  hospitals  often  located 
at  a  distance  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
forty  kilometres.  The  investigations  of 
the  "Zemstvo"  or  country  doctors  showed 
that  even  a  distance  of  ten  kilometres  very 
greatly  reduced  the  attendance  of  the  i)0- 
pulation  of  a  given  district. 

]\Iedical  attention  for  workers  in  towns 
was  in  an  embryonic  state.  The  social  in- 
surance law  was  passed  in  1912,  only  five 
years  before  the  Revolution.  The  hospit- 
al budgets  provided  miserly  sums  for 
medical  service  of  the  insured. 

Only  in  large  industrial  centres  such 
as  Moscow,  Leningrad  and  Kharkov,  exist- 
ed a  few  workers'  insurance  medical  cen- 
tres. To  this  may  be  added  primitive  little 
dispensaries  set-up  by  proprietors  to  con- 
form with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Institutions  of  a  prophylactic  character  — 
sanatoriums,  special  hygiene  centres,  hos- 
pitals for  tuberculosis,  for  venereal  disea- 
ses and  narcotism,  maternity  institu- 
tions and  nurseries,  —  all  these,  both 
in  town  and  country,  were  either  non- 
existent or  very  few. 

Such  was  the  material  basis  with  which 
the  Soviet  government  began  the  recon- 
struction of  medical  organisation. 

The  Civil  War  period 

The  gigantic  tasks  which  confronted  the 
working  class  of  Soviet  Russia  from  the 
first  days  when  it  took  power,  required 
immediate  measures  against  epidemics, 
measures  for  public  health  and  for  the 
strengthening  of  fighting  capacity  of  the 
Red  Army. 

The  People's  Commissariat  for  Public 
Health  was  organised  in  July  1918,  after 
a  short  preparatory  period,  which  lasted 
but  a  few  months.  Its  work  was  carried 
out  under  extremely  difficult  conditions. 

Having  inscribed  on  its  banners:  "The 
care  of  the  health  of  the  toilers  is  in  their 
own  hands",  the  Commissariat  for  Public 
Health  started  its  organisation  with  an 
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extensive  hygienic  campaign  among  the 
broadest  masses  of  workers,  peasants  and 
Red  Army  men.  In  factories,  dwellings 
and  in  the  Red  Army  they  created  "health 
nuclei",  sanitary  commissions,  workers' 
commissions  for  promoting  cleanliness, 
etc.  "Cleanliness  weeks",  "Bathhouse 
weeks",  "Water-supply  weeks"  were  organ- 
ised throughout  the  country. 

Instruction  on  matters  of  hygiene  were 
furthered  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  mean 
time,  even  in  that  early  period,  the 
foundation  was  being  laid  for  a  new  net- 
work of  institutions  unknown  to  old  Rus- 
sia: i)ublic  dispensaries,  infant  consult- 
ations, free  nurseries  and  other  prophylactic 
agencies. 

The    restoration   period  and 
the    beginning  of  the  recon- 
struction era 

With  the  victorious  termination  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
Soviet  government,  a  new  period  began 
ill  the  field  of  public  health.  The  .epidemics 
were  greatly  reduced  at  once;  the  death- 
rate  decreased,  and  the  working  class  be- 
gan to  heal  their  battle  wounds  and  to 
direct  their  energies  to  the  economic  front. 

Upon  the  new  economic  basis,  which 
became  more  firm  as  time  ment  on,  the 
care  of  public  health  rapidly  developed; 
it  expanded  qualitatively  establishing  more 
indelibly  the  predominant  prophylactic  ten- 
dencies through  new  methods  of  work  and 
modern  types  of  institutions. 

The  Party  programme  formulated  this 
l)roblem  of  public  health  in  following: 
•  As  a  foundation  of  its  activity  in  the  field 
of  public  health  the  Party  holds  the  de- 
velopment of  wide  sanitary  and  prophylactic 
measures  paramount." 

The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of 
the  wonderful  growth  of  public  health 
work  during  this  period: 

Growth  of  the  system  of  public 
health    institutions  in  the 
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Bacteriological  in- 
stitutions .  .  .  . 
icteriolcgiccil  la- 
boratories .  .  .  . 

./lalaria  stations  .  . 

Pasteur  stations  .  . 

Tuberculosis  dispen- 
saries   


1913 
121 
29  ' 
19' 
a  ftw 


1927 


37 

189 
102 
50 
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Venereal  disease  dis- 
pensaries .... 

"Venereal  disease  sta- 
tions   

Consultations  for 
children  in  towns 

Consultations  for 
children  in  villa- 
ges   

Lying  in  homes 
(number  of  beds) 

Hospitals  excluding 
military  (number 
of  beds)  ..... 

Stations  for  emer- 
gency help     .  .  . 

First-aid  stations  . 

Stations  for  home 
attendance  .... 

physio -therapeutic 
institutions  . 

Vilh  ge  medical  sta- 
tions   


1913 


7 

5,280 

146,381 
4 

a  few 
16 
4 

2,732 


1927 
159 
144- 
461- 
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12,910 

206,414- 

99'^ 
1,064 
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94 

4,397^ 


Here  we  must  point  out  that  the  care 
of  public  health  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
a  function  of  the  new  social-economic 
and  political  relations;  it  is  a  result  of 
the  entire  socialist  construction.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  understand  the  work  of  these 
health  organisations,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration  those  social  upheav- 
als in  the  Soviet  Union  which  play  a  decis- 
ive role  in  improving  of  sanitary  conditions. 

In  this  sense  Soviet  labour  legislation 
is  of  the  utmost  importance:  the  full  non- 
contributary  insurance  for  every  hired 
worker;  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour 
working  day,  and  later  of  the  seven-hour 
working  day;  the  graning  of  two-week 
holidays  with  full  pay;  women  receiving  four 
months'  holidays  during  child  birth  (two 
months  before  and  two  months  after);  the 
abolition  of  child-labour  and  the  limiting 
of  working  hours  for  youths,  etc.  The  socio- 
cultural  constrU('tion  has  a  no  less  favour- 
able influence  on  the  health  of  the  toiling 
masses:  new  houses,  the  development  of 
communal  kitchens,  the  growth  of  cultural 
institutions;  the  organisation  of  rest  for 
the  toilers,  and  a  widespread  "physical 
culture"  movement.  In  the  plan  of  so- 
cialist construction,  the  public  health  or- 
ganisations occupy  a  particularly  important 
place. 
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Figures  taken  in  1914. 


»  1925. 
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We  are  unable  to  present  in  this  article 
a  resume,  however  l)rief ,  of  the  achievements 
of  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  in  the  field 
of  economic  progress  in  relation  to  the 
workers  and  peasants  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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The  rapid  rate  of  national  industrialisation; 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Plan  in  four,  three, 
and  even  in  two-and-a-half  years  in  the 
most  important  branches  of  national  eco- 
nomy; the  speedy  growth  of  the  collectiv- 
isation of  the  village  and  the  liquidation 
and  suppression  of  the  kulaks  as  a  class  on 
the  basis  of  all-round  collectivisation; 
the  introduction  of  the  five-day  week  and 
the  seven-hour  day  in  industry;  the  im- 
provement of  the  material  and  housing 
conditions  of  the  workers  (the  liquidation 
of  unemployment,  the  increased  number 
of  employed  persons  within  the  family, 
housing,  communal  kitchens  and  cultural 
accommodations  etc.) —  such  is  the  found- 
ation influencing  tremendously  the  active 
efforts  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  population.  We  have  also  achieved 
a  further  lessening  of  diseases  and  mortality, 
the  disappearance  of  prostitution,  a  decided 
diminishing  of  the  so-called  "social  disea- 
ses"— tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases  etc. 

On  the  background  of  the  economic 
successes  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  have 
already  earned  world-wide  recognition  and 
are  of  tremendous  historical  significance, 
outstanding  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
let  us  consider  the  achievements  of  Soviet 
public  health  work  during  the  first  Five- 
Year  period  ^: 

Sanitary  organisations 
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Beds  for  con- 
tagious di- 
seases  .  .       19,500  32,000  32,650  40,554 

Laboratories  .        189       360       357  575 

Disinfection 
stations  .  .  13        44        49  68 

Disinfection 
points  ...  56       184       243  592 

Sanitation  do- 
ctors .  .  .  .     1,289    1,954    1,989  3,846 

The  speedy  development  of  medical  organ- 
isations is  stipulated  by  the  task  placed 
before  these  organisations  by  the  Soviet 
government:    in  the  near  future  many  in- 

^  In  all  tables  given  below  we  give 
data  the  RSFSR:  for  1927/28  —  figures  of 
actual  achievements;  for  1932/33  — the  figu- 
res given  by  the  Plan;  for  1931 — prelimin- 
ary figures  of  fulfilment,  and  for  1932  — 
estimated  figures.  The  Five- Year  Plan  is 
calculated  according  to  the  budget  year, 
from  October  to  October.  The  figures  of 
actual  completion  relate  to  the  calendar 
year  beginning  from  January,  which  is  now 
used  for  all  planning  and  calculations. 


fectious  diseases  shall  be  entirely  eliminated 
while  others  shall  be  sharply  lessened. 

Number    of   inoculations    e  s  t  i  m- 
a  t  e  d  for  the  year  1932 

Vaccinations   52,00.1,000 

For  enteric  fever    .  .         ...  8,159,000 

For  scarlet  fever   2,426,000 

For  diptheria   2,b28,00J 

The  participation  of  large  masses  of  work- 
ers in  the  task  of  public  health  has  recently 
taken  the  form  of  social  sanitary  inspection. 
Workers  who  take  this  job  do  not  leave 
their  jobs  in  the  factories.  This  form  of 
social  work  is  known  as  "socialistic  plural- 
ity of  offices",  that  is  holding  two  or  more 
positions.  According  to  the  very  insufficient 
figures  for  the  1st  of  May,  1932,  there 
existed  more  than  9,000  such  "social  sa- 
nitary inspectors".  ^ 

Hospital  statistics 
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Beds: 

a)  in  towns  111,095  142,845  139,594  162,366 

b)  in  villa- 
ges ..  .  43,590   63,440    67,908  82,009 

From  this  table  we  see  that  the  estimates 
of  the  Five-Year  Plan  with  regard  to  hospital 
accommodations  have  already  been  ful- 
filled during  the  fourth  year.  In  reality 
hospital  facilities  for  workers  have  been 
considerably  improved  due  to  a  more  ra- 
tional use  of  the  number  of  available  beds. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  beds  is  con- 
siderably greater  in  villages  than  in  towns. 

N  o  n  -  h  o  s  p  i  t  a  1    forms  of  m  e  fl  i  c  a  1 
attention  in  town  and  in  indus- 
trial centres 
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Number  of  doc- 
tors*  rccGp" 

lions     .  .  .  9,823  12,943  19,885  22,610 

Medical  sta- 
tions   ...  1,120    2,280    1,775  3,980 

Doctors  for 

home  help  .  1,330    2,080    2,801  3,582 

Non-hospital  forms  of  assistance  in  towns 
and  industrial  centres  have  more  than 
fulfilled  the  quota  called  for  by  the  Plan, 
We  must  particularly  point  out  the  rapid 
rate  of  increase  of  medical  points  in  factories. 
The  care  of  workers,  the  decrease  of  forced 
absences,  the  decrease  of  the  sick  list,  and 
of  the  industrial  accidents,    are  attained 
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hrough  the  active  participation  of  the 
vorkers  themselves  in  striving  for  the  im- 
)rovement  of  the  working  conditions,  also 
hrough  a  rationalisation  of  industrial 
processes  and  the  development  of.  sanitary- 
•ultural  endeavours. 

Together  with  emergency  assistance,  the 
uedical  points  are  carrying  an  enormous 
imount  of  prophylactical  work  in  factories. 
\ccording  to  the  data  of  insurance  statistics 
he  decrease  in  the  sick  rate  of  workers  can 
)e  shown  by  the  following  figures: 


r  h  e    number   of  d  a y  s  of  illness 
for    100  insured  workers 

1925/26    891 

1929    875 

1930    838 

1931   812 

1932    730 


The  following  table  indicates  the  decrease 
)f  tuberculosis  among  workers.  In  the  Mos- 
cow district,  from  nine  branches  of  industry, 
he  number  of  cases  and  days  of  temporary 
disability  because  of  tuberculosis  per  100 
workers  has  decreased  as  follows: 


Medical  accommodations 
rural  districts 


1925      1928  1931 


N'umb  r  of  cases 
Number  of  days 


.  8.9 
.  270 


4.2 
150 


2.3 
62 


The  leading  industries  are  equipped 
almost  100%  with  medical  stations. 

The  tremendous  development  of  State 
farms  and  the  collectivisation  of  peasants 
have  brought  before  public  health  organ- 
isations the  task  of  increasing  the  medical 
land  sanitary  system  in  the  village.  The 
figures  below  illustrate  the  activities  of 
the  People's  Commissariat  of  Health  in 
ithis  field: 
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Number  of  ho- 
spital beds 

in  villages  .    43,590  63,440  67,908  82.009 
Number  of  me- 
dical dist- 
ricts ....     4,667    6,012    7,125  7,962 

The  greatest  tempo,  quite  exceptional 
and  unprecedented  not  only  in  the  practical 
work  of  the  public  health  organisations, 
but  also  in  the  practical  work  of  a  wider 
range  of  Soviet  institutions,  are  shown  by 
the  growth  of  the  number  of  beds  in 
permanent  and  seasonal  creches. 

The  c  r  e  c  h  e  s  y  s I e  m  ( i  n  thousands 
of  beds) 


Beds  in  town 
creches    .  . 

Beds  in  villa- 
ge creches: 
:))  permanent 
b) seasonal  . 

The  absorbing  of  women  into  industry 
and  the  mass  collectivisation  of  agriculture 
have  caused  a  considerable  need  for  creches. 
It  is  only  the  participation  of  the  widely 
scattered  masses,  particularly  of  women 
themselves,  that  has  enabled  us  to  satisfy 
the  demand  on  such  a  large  scale.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  that  in  the  Soviet 
Union  the  whole  system  of  socialist  construc- 
tion is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  improvement 
of  the  health  of  the  population.  This  condi- 
tion is  particularly  well  illustrated  by  the 
growth  of  the  number  of  village  creches  in 
connection  with  collectivisation.  The  fol- 
lowing will  give  an  idea  of  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  beds: 
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100.5    225.4  1,426.3  3,501.0 


Growth  of  beds  in  villages 
(ticking  1927  as  100) 
1927  1928  1929 


Number  of  beds  in  perma- 
nent creches   100. 0  88.8  144.4 

Number  of  beds  in  seasonal 

creches    100.0        368.3  582.3 


1930 


1931 


1932 


972.7      3,803.7  12,200. 
1,533.3      3,100.0  11,686.0 


The  facilities  for  child  and  youth  care 
have  been  greatly  developed.  The  number 
of  beds  for  children  has  increased  from 
5,800  in  1927  28  to  13,315  in  1931,  and 
will  reach  23,540  in  1932.  The  number  of 


doctors  for  these  years  are  respectively: 
1,730,  2,166  and  3,223. 

Health  resorts  before  the  Revolution 
were  absolutely  inaccessible  to  workers 
and  peasants;  but  now  the  Soviet  govern- 


nienl  has  organised  a  wide  network  of 
licaith  resorts  for  the  woricers.  The  nuniljer 
of  patients  and  the  number  of  beds  in  the 
liealth  resort  sanatoriunis  arc  steadily  in- 
creasing with  each  year. 

Health  resort  statistics 

Number  of  beds  in  sanatoriums,  excluding 
those  of  Social  Insurance  and  other  depart- 
ments 
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Of  all-Union 

imporlance    .  11,277  13,500  18,250  21,431 
Of  Iccal  im- 
portance .  .  8,887  1:5,336  14,763  17,580 

The  supply  of  medicine  has  been  improved 
quantitatively  as  well  as  qualitatively. 
There  has  been  a  complete  revision  of  phar- 
macy methods  on  a  new  technical  basis. 
Many  pharmaceutical  factories  have  been 
opened  in  principal  cities.  The  general 
growth  of  this  line  of  activity  reveals 
the  following  figures:  1927/28  —  1,644; 
1931  —  3,047;  1932  —3,881. 

The  wide  and  rapid  development  of  the 
medical-sanitation  system  requires  a  consi- 
derable medical  staff,  doctors  as  well  as 
assisting  personnel.  A  wide  system  of 
medical  institutes  has  been  organised  for 
the  training  of  these  specialists.  In  1927/28 
there  were  only  16  medical  institutes  with 
an  enrollment  of  14,750  students.  By 
the  15th  of  April,  1932,  we  had  already 
27  institutes  with  96  faculties,  including 
40  therapeutic-prophylactic  faculties,  4  sto- 
matologic, 23  for  the  care  of  mother  and 
child,  23  sanitary-prophylactic,  4  jjharma- 
ceutic  and  2  for  physical  culture.  34,000 
students  are  embraced,  in  all  these  faculties. 
Medical  and  pharmaceutical  technicums 
have  increased  form  71  in  1928  to  140  in 
1932,  with  a  student-body  augmented  from 
18,500  to  51,000,  —  an  increase  of  about 
200%.  There  has  been  a  wide  development 
of  system  of  raising  one's  medical  quali- 
fication. During  1932  about  20%  of  all 
doctors  will  pass  various  courses  of  raising 
their  medical  standards. 

The  medical  system  of  the  national 
republics  is  making  great  strides.  The  growth 
otthe  public  health  organisations  is  expressed 
here  in  figures  which  surpass  on  the  whole 
the  average  figures  of  the  RSFSR  and 
those  for  other  regions  and  districts.  Thus 
the  national  areas,  which  existed  in  tsarist 
Russia  as  colonies  and  had  an  extremely 


low  level  of  culture,  are  now  being  raised 
with  regard  to  medical  service  to  the  average 
figures  of  some  of  the  principal  rei)ul)lics 
and  perhaps  even  to  surpass  these. 

The  following  shows  the  relative  growth 
of  the  medical  system  in  the  national  re- 
publics as  compared  to  the  regions  in  the 
RSFSR: 
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Doctors'  receptions: 

a)  in   districts  and 
rr-gions     of  the 

RSFSR   100     200,1  212.1 

b)  in  national  repub- 
lics  100     223.8  270.0 

Medical  stations: 

a)  in    districts  and 
r-^gions     cf  the 

RSFSR    ...      .100     240.0       33s  2 

b)  in  national  repub- 
lics   100     385.0  65U.0 

Nursery  beds: 

a)  in   districts  and 
regions     of  the 

RSFSR   100     372.6  672.9 

b)  in  national  repub- 
lics   100     463.6  781.8 

Villages 
Hospital  b?ds: 

a)  in   districts  and 
regions     of  the 

RSFSR   100     151.1  186.6 

b)  in  national  repub- 
lics   100     153.6  195.6 

Ambulatories: 

a)  in   districts  and 
regions     of  the 

RSFSR   100     149.6  167 

b)  in  national  repub- 
lics   100     159.1  188.41 

Beds     in  permanent 
creches: 

a)  in  districts  and 
regions     of  the 

RSFSR    .....    100     4,113  12,934.7 

b)  in  national  repub- 
lics   100     3,700  15,950.0 

ji.  This  brilliantly  reflects  the  national 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Government  which 
is  prompting  and  helping  the  economic  and 
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cultural  development  of  the  previously 
oppressed  nationalities. 

Of  extremely  far  reaching  development 
is  the  method  of  scientific  research  institutes 
in  the  field  of  public  health.  The  Commis- 
sariat for  Public  Health  directly  controls 
35  scientific  institutes  covering  every  phase 
of  medical  research.  106  more  work  under 
the  supervision  of  local  public  health  de- 
partments. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  consider  the  budget 
of  the  public  health  organisations.  This 
fund  consists  of  State  grants,  appropriations 
from  local  budgets,  social  insurance  funds, 
and  other  sums  including  grants  from  indu- 
stries. In  connection  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  working  population,  the  social  in- 
surance funds  in  the  budgets  of  the  public 
health  centres  have  already  in  1932  surpassed 
the  funds  planned  by  three  and  a  half  times. 
Thus,   according   to   the   Five- Year  Plan 


the  grants  from  industries  should  be  17 
million  rubles  in  1932/33,  when  in  reality 
they  will  be  41.4  million  rubles  in  1932. 
The  Plan  provides  no  appropriations  from 
funds  of  State  or  collective  farms,  but  al- 
ready in  1932  11.7  million  rubles  have 
been  allotted  from  the  State  farm  balance, 
and  15.3  million  from  the  cultural  funds 
of  collective  farms. 

The  per  capital  average  expenditures 
of  public  health  departments  has  increased 
by  three  times  during  the  years  of  the  first 
Five-Year  Plan. 

The  second  Five-Year  Plan  will  bring  to 
the  Soviet  Union  new  victories  and  achieve- 
ments and  will  raise  even  further  the 
level  of  the  workers  and  of  the  peasant 
masses.  Public  health  service  will  be  con- 
fronted by  even  more  difficult  tasks  in 
the  future  that  will  be  fulfilled  with 
merit. 


HOnSING  AND  MUNICIPAL  CC 
IN  THE  USSR  FOR  THE  LAST 


The  living  conditions  of  the  working 
masses  in  pre-revolutionary  Russia  deprived 
millions  of  workers  of  any  opportunity 
to  lead  a  cultured  or  even  simple  humane 
existence. 

According  to  the  1912  census,  327,000 
men  were  living  in  24,500  apartments 
of  a  dormitory  type  on  the  outskirts  of 
Moscow.  This  figure  represents  20%  of 
the  total  population  of  the  city  at  that  time. 

In  St.  Petersburg  in  1912  the  number 
of  so-called  "corner-lodgers"  occupying 
only  a  part  in  the  room  exceeded  150,000, 
while  63,000  persons  were  living  in  cellars. 
1^/2  to  2  square  metres  —  such  used  to  be 
the  average  space  occupied  per  person 
in  the  cellars  of  the  capital. 

However,  even  these  figures  fade  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  those 
illustrating  the  housing  conditions  of  the 
workers  in  the  Donbass  coal  district. 

There  is  data  which  show  thai  in  a  single 
district  of  Donets  Basin  —  Bakhmut  (now 
Artyomovsk)  —  out  of  1,638  workers' 
houses  30%  were  without  a  ceiling  and 
70%  had  earthen  floors.  40%of  the  work- 
ers dwellings  in  this  districts  consisted  of 
dilapidated  mud  huts. 

Fven  the  bourgeois  statistician,  Werner, 
describing   in  the  "News  of  the  Moscow 
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Duma"  of  1902  the  conditions  of  life  in 
houses  where  cots  were  let,  could  not 
conceal  the  terrible  state  in  which  the  work- 
ers were  compelled  to  live.  He  wrote: 
"In  spite  of  unattractive  conditions  of 
life  of  the  cot-tenants,  especially  those 
who  occupy  only  half  a  cot,  there  exists 
a  group  of  persons  who  are  in  even  worse 
conditions.  That  are  those  who,  though 
they  pay  rent,  have  no  fixed  place  to  live, 
but  nightly  occupy  any  place,  at  the  dicta- 
tes of  the  landlord:  today  on  the  oven,  to- 
morrow in  a  vacant  single  cot,  then  on  the 
floor  in  the  corridor,  or  sharing  a  cot  with 
some  one.  Such  boarders  usually  receive 
no  bed  linen,  no  change  of  underwear  or 
other  garments,  and  sleep  in  their  clothes." 

Workers'  dwellings  were  usually  wretch- 
edly dirty.  They  lacked  light,  water  and 
sewerage.  The  unpaved  streets  of  the 
workers'  suburbs  were  bare  of  lighting. 

Such  were  the  conditions  under  whicii 
the  workers  had  to  live  in  tsarist  Russia. 

It  was  only  the  October  Revolution  that 
transformed  municipal  economy  from  a 
means  of  supplementary  exploitation  of  the 
workers  into  an  organisation  catering  to 
their  material  and  cultural  needs. 

During  the  years  of  imperialist  war, 
intervention  and  civil  war,  the  municipal 
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economy  of  landlord-bourgeois  Russia, 
which  had  always  been  very  backward 
even  apart  from  these  factors,  sank  into 
still  lower  depths. 

The  losses  sustained  by  the  municipal 
economy  during  these  years  are  estimated 
at  over  2  milliard  rubles  —  20%  of  the  total 
number  of  dwelling  houses  were  destroyed 
or  made  entirely  unfit  for  habitation. 

In  1916  the  housing  fund  of  Moscow 
reached  about  14  million  square  metres; 
in  1924  it  was  only  9.8  million.  A  decrease 
by  over  30%.  Similar  losses  were  incurred 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Ukraine  —  Odessa, 
Kiev,  etc. 

For  almost  seven  years  from  the  beginning 
of  the  imperialist  war  to  the  end  of  the 
civil  war,  no  new  houses  were  built  in  any 
of  the  towns  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  even  after  the  civil  war,  and 
intervention  for  some  years  the  country 
was  unable  to  start  the  restoration  of  its 
municipal  economy. 

The  Soviet  government  had  first  of  all 
to  restore  its  industries  and  agriculture 
in  order  to  build  thereon  the  socialist  recon- 
struction of  the  entire  national  economy. 

L.  Kaganovich,  in  his  speech  at  the 
plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
All-Union  Communist  Party  in  June,  1931. 
quoted  a  few  instances  which  show  clearly 
wiiat  the  October  Revolution  has  done 
to  improve  the  housing  conditions  of  the 
workers: 

"Here  is  a  case  which  was  investigated 
by  us.  Mikhail  Yakovlevich  Bubentsov, 
a  carpenter  and  shock-worker  of  the  "Geo- 
physica"  works,  age  36;  formerly  he  used 
to  shift  from  cellar  to  cellar.  Since  1920  he 
has,  settled  down  in  an  aristocratic  house 
in  Khlebny  pereulok.  Before  the  Revolu- 
tion this  house  was  inhabited  by  a  retired 
general  —  Vassiliev,  the  British  Consul 
Lockhart,  a  mining  engineer  Penin  and 
other  capitalists  and  idle  rich.  Now  it 
is  wholly  inhabited  by  workers." 

Statistical  data  show  that  in  Moscow 
alone,  during  the  first  years  after  the  Re- 
volution, more  than  half  a  million  workers 
moved  from  working  class  quarters  and 
suburbs,  from  cots  and  miserable  rooms, 
into  well-appointed  houses  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  a  handful  of  money- 
bags. 

Until  1926,  the  Soviet  government  had 
to  strain  all  its  energies  and  resources  to 
restore  the  ruined  industries.  In  the  sub- 
sequent years  the  task  of  constructing  the 
foundation  of  the  socialist  economy  required 
special  attention  particularly  to  the  deve- 


lopment of  heavy  industry,  producing 
the  means  of  production. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  Five-Yeai 
Plan,  when  industry  was  in  the  procesf 
of  thorough  reconstruction,  municipal  eco- 
nomy was  only  just  being  restored. 

Municipal,  and  in  particular  liousing 
construction  entered  its  real  building  pe- 
riod only  in  1931.  In  the  first  Five-Yeai 
Plan  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  de- 
velopment of  housing  construction.  Ac- 
cording to  Five- Year  Plan  estimates,  the 
expenditure  on  housing  construction  in 
the  socialised  sector  of  the  national  economy 
of  the  country  was  fixed  at  4  milliard 
rubles.  However,  already,  in  the  first  three 
years  of  that  period  about  2  milliard  were 
invested,  and  so  the  proposed  sum  of  in- 
vestment has  been  more  than  fulfilled. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  control  fi- 
gures ■  of  investments  for  1932,  we  find 
that  during  the  four  years  of  the  Plan 
3,876  million  rubles  are  being  invested 
in  housing  construction,  i.  e.  the  Five- 
Year  Plan  is  being  almost  entirely  ful- 
filled (96%)  in  four  years. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  increase  in 
expenditure  on  housing  construction  during 
the  first  Five- Year  Period,  it  is  necessary 
to  compare  the  above  facts  with  the  figures 
illustrating  the  expenditure  on  housing 
construction  during  the  year  preceding 
the  Five- Year  Plan. 

In  1923  only  136  million  rubles  were 
invested  in  new  constructions,  for  restor- 
ation and  reorganisation,  for  current  and 
capital  repairs  to  dwelling  houses.  In  the 
next  year — 1924  —  the  expenditure  reached 
280  million  rubles;  in  1925  —  423  million, 
and  in  1926  —  520  million  rubles. 

During  all  these  years  5  million  square 
metres  of  living  space  had  been  built  and 
repaired,  while  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  Five- Year  Plan  16.2  million 
square  metres  of  living  space  has  been 
newly  built.  And  in  1932  alone  a  similar 
spaceage,  i.  e.  16.1  million  square  metres, 
will  be  constructed. 

The  main  item  of  expenditure  is  the 
building  of  new  houses  in  the  principal 
working  class  areas,  located  in  the  regions 
of  the  key-industries  —  the  Ural-Kuznetsk 
Combined  Enterprises,  the  Donets  Basin, 
Moscow,  Leningrad,  Baku,  etc. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  by  1932 
3.9  million  square  metres  of  living  space 
will  be  built  in  the  Ural-Kuznetsk  Com- 
bined Enterprises  alone,  making  16% 
more  than  was  built  in  1929  for  the  whole 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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715  thousand  square  metres  of  living 
sjjace  was  built  for  the  workers  of  the  coal 
areas  in  1926.  In  1931  these  same  coal 
worke  s  received  2,379  thousand  square 
metres  of  newly  built  housing  space. 

Along  with  the  construction  of  new 
houses,  there  proceeds  also  the  development 
of  the  municipal  economy,  the  founding  of 
new  cultural  institutions,  such  as  creches, 
day-nurseries,  mechanised  laundries,  public 
dining  rooms,  workers'  clubs,  cinemas, 
theatres,  libraries,  etc. 

1,108  million  rubles  have  been  invested 
in  the  municipal  economy  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  Plan.  The  corresponding 
sum  invested  in  1932  will  be  950  million 
rubles,  i.  e.  a  120%  increase  over  the  1931 
figure. 

The  greatest  sums  were  appropriated  to 
the  municipal  economy  of  Moscow,  Lenin- 
grad and  Nizhny-Novgorod.  In  these  tiiree 
cities  the  increase  in  the  sums  invested  in 
1932,  in  comparison  with  1931,  is  approxi- 
mately 355%.  In  Moscow  250  million  rubles 
have  been  assigned  for  municipal  economy 
construction  in  1932,  and  150  million  rubles 
for  Leningrad. 

How  are  these  sums  expended?  What  im- 
provements in  workers'  housing  conditions 
are  we  able  to  note  on  the  15th  anniversary 
of  the  October  Revolution? 

In  1911,  out  of  1,063  cities  each  with 
a  population  of  over  10  thousand,  only 
219  had  a  public  water  supply. 

The  the  existing  system  of  water  pipes 
mainly  served  the  central  bourgeois  residence 
quarters  of  the  city;  the  factory,  districts,  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  and  the  working  class 
suburbs  were  without  even  this  element- 
ary necessity. 

By  1926  283  cities  of  the  USSR  had  their 
public  water  supply  and  by  the  end  of 

1931  this  number  increased  to    335.  In 

1932  water  supply  will  be  extended  in  those 
towns  where  it  already  exists  while  pip- 
ing will  be  laid  in  25  cities  more. 

The  consumption  of  water  per  head  of 
population  has  accordingly  increased  very 
considerably,  —  from  61  litres  of  water  be- 
fore the  Revolution  to  120  litres  at  the 
present  time. 

There  is  an  equally  rapid  progress  in 
regard  to  sewerage. 

In  1917  there  were  only  18  cities  with 
sewerage;  in  1931  50  cities  of  the  USSR 
possessed  sewerage,  whille  in  1932  there 
will  be  70.  Moscow,  which  before  the  Re- 
volution had  only  316  kilometres  of  sewerage 
pipes,  increased  this  length  by  600  kilo- 
metres during  the  first  three  years  of  the  Plan. 


In  1932  three  times  more  was  spent  on 
the  laying  of  new  sewerage  than  in 
1930. 

Before  the  Revolution,  of  the  cities 
which  are  situated  in  the  present  territory 
of  the  USSR,  only  61  were  electrified; 
now  there  are  393  cities  electrifiei. 

The  working  class  suburbs,  which  for- 
merly in  the  evening  were  plunged  in 
darkness,  are  now  brilliantly  illuminated. 
Suffice  it  to  glance  at  the  figures  represent- 
ing the  expenditure  for  lighting  and  electri- 
fication during  the  last  few  years.  In  1930 
only  2.5  million  rubles  were  spent  on  street 
lighting,  in  1931—5.6  million,  in  1932  — 
10.4  million  rubles. 

Although  baths  and  laundries  are  some- 
what lagging  behind  in  comparison  with 
other  aspects  of  municipal  construction, 
still  even  here  there  is  marked  pro- 
gress. Thus,  29  million  rubles  were  appro- 
priated in  1930  for  the  construction  of  baths 
for  the  whole  of  the  Union,  in  1932  the  cor- 
responding figure  is  50  million.  The  same 
in  regard  to  laundries:  appropriations  have 
increased  from  8  million  in  1930  to  27  mil- 
lion rubles  in  1932. 

During  the  second  Five- Year  Plan  Period 
it  is  proposed  that  State  laundries  will 
cater  to  not  less  than  50  to  60%  of  all  the 
requirements  of  the  population.  In  1932 
125  new  mechanised  laundries  and  about 
300  new  baths  will  be  built. 

More  and  more  money  is  being  invested 
each  year  in  planting  trees  and  shrubs 
in  industrial  towns  and  in  the  workers' 
settlements.  4.5  million  rubles  were  assign- 
ed under  that  head  in  1930,  and  in  the 
last  year  of  the  Plan  18  million  rubles  is 
to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  trees  and 
shrubs  were  planted  only  in  the  central 
city  districts.  In  1931  in  Moscow  alone 
such  planting  was  carried  out  at  77  facto- 
ries and  works,  in  218  streets,  on  108 
boulevards  and  squares,  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  the  present  year  (1932) 
1  million  shrubs  and  30  thousand  trees 
were  planted  in  Moscow.  The  correspond- 
ing figures  for  the  pre-revolutionary  years 
average  20  thousand  and  5  to  6  thou- 
sand. 

Because  of  lacking  space  we  are  unable 
here  to  give  an  account  of  the  exceptional 
successes  achieved  in  the  sphere  of  city 
transportation  and  in  the  improvements 
of  roads,  construction  of  heat  and  gas  pipes, 
etc. 

The  cities  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  chang- 
ing their  appearance. 
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The  industriaiisation  ol  the  country  en- 
tails an  exceptionally  rapid  growth  of  the 
urban  population.  In  pre-revolutionary 
Russia  the  total  population  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  empire  amounted  to  20.7  million. 
In  1926,  by  the  end  of  the  period  of  industrlii  1 
reconstruction,  the  urban  population  in- 
creased to  26.3  million.  Now  on  the  eve 
of  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  October  Re- 


volution tiio  urban  population  has  increased 
to  35  million. 

It  is  natural  that  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  town  dwellers  requires  a  corresponding 
development  in  the  municipal  services, 
improving  the  living  conditions  of  the  toilers. 
This  task  has  been  recognised  as  one  of 
the  most  urgent  and  important  in  tin-  second 
Five- Year  Flan. 


PUBLIC  FEEDIING  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


Lenin  regarded  public  feeding  as  one 
of  the  most  important  necessities  for  pas- 
sing from  individual  petty  household  eco- 
Tiomy  to  big  collective  economy. 

Public  feeding  has  no  pre-revolutionary 
history.  It  was  newly  created  after  October 
and  has  now  become  a  powerful  factor  in 
raising  the  productivity  of  labour,  in  car- 
rying out  the  economic  plan  of  the  Union, 
in  refashioning  everyday  life  on  new  so- 
cialist principles. 

In  the  complex  of  measures  passed  by 
the  Soviet  government,  —  measures  direct- 
ed towards  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
wellbeing  of  the  toilers,  —  the  strengthen- 
ing and  development  of  the  system  of  pu- 
blic feeding  takes  a  most  important  place. 

J.  Stalin  in  his  directives  referring  to 
I  he  improvements  in  the  living  conditions 
of  the  toilers  assigns  a  very  important 
role  to  the  development  of  public  feeding. 

In  August  1931  a  decision  was  passed  on 
the  setting  up  of  a  system  of  public  feeding. 
This  decision  lays  down  a  definite  programme 
of  reconstruction  in  this  most  important 
branch  of  the  food  industry. 

"The  decisive  successes  in  the  field  of 
the  economic  construction  of  the  USSR, 
the  cultural  growth  of  the  masses  and  the 
attraction  of  members  of  workers  families 
to  industries,  in  connection  with  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  unemployment,  sets 
before  the  consumers'  co-operatives  the 
task  of  a  gradual  shifting  of  the  food  supply 
from  the  forms  of  individual  consumption 
to  public  feeding"  (resolution  of  the  Ple- 
num of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU, 
December  1931). 

5  million  workers,  3,880  thousand  other 
toilers  in  the  cities,  3  million  school  child- 
ren represent  the  total  number  of  consum- 
ers covered  by  the  system  of  public  feed- 
ing in  1931. 


By  S .   G  i  n  e  V  r,  k  y 

13,400  enterprises  are  served  by  this 
system.  In  the  last  3  years  the  Soviet 
Union  has  spent  200  million  rubles  on  ca- 
pital construction  in  this  field.  Thougli 
these  achievements  are  considerable,  they 
are,  of  course,  inadequate  in  view  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  requirements 
of  the  toilers.  The  need  of  the  day  is  a 
gigantic  development  of  the  system  of  pu- 
blic feeding.  According  to  the  plan,  within 
the  next  two  or  three  years  the  number  of 
workers,  office  employees,  and  their  de- 
pendents covered  by  the  system,  will  be 
doubled.  25,000,000  —  such  is  the  number 
of  the  toilers  who  at  that  period  will  be 
served  by  the  various  institutions  in  the 
system  of  public  feeding.  Moreover,  the 
plan  foresees  hot  meals  to  school  children 
and  to  children  in  pre-school  institutions. 

The  social  idea  underlying  this  system, 
which  takes  care  of  the  material  and  liv- 
ing conditions  of  the  toilers,  is  exception- 
ally profound.  Public  feeding  takes  a  pro- 
minent place  in  this  system. 

Both  as  regards  its  idea  and  its  structure, 
the  Soviet  system  of  public  feeding  is  un- 
equalled anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

At  the  first  stage  of  its  development  the 
main  type  of  the  system  was  a  dining  room 
to  which  hot  food  was  delivered  cooked 
from  a  distributing  centre. 

The  enterprises  of  the  public  feeding 
system  did  not  yet  use  comblicated  machin- 
ery, they  possessed  no  transport  of  their 
own  and  their  methods  of  production  were 
primitive. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  great  extension  of 
new  enterprises,  the  methods  are  changed 
and  food  is  no  longer  brought  from  distri- 
buting centres. 

At  the  present  time  the  system  is  based 
on  a  factory  producing  semi-manufactured 
articles  and  delivering  them  to  a  network 
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of  dining  rooms  at  enterprises  (factories, 
offices,  etc.),  thus  securing  the  supply  of 
warm  and  tasty  food. 

The  plan  for  1932/33  [foresees  the  con- 
struction of  not  less  than  250  to  300  such 
factories  with  a  network  of  3,000  dining 
rooms  at  factories  and  works. 

Great  results  have  been  achieved  by  the 
system  since  its  reconstruction  in  1931. 

The  most  important  industrial  areas  are 
served  by  a  special  association  attach- 
ed to  the  People's  Commissariat  for  Sup- 
ply of  the  USSR,  called  "Soyuznarpit" , 
(Chief  Department  of  public  feeding). 

This  association  was  formed  a  year  ago 
and  now  embraces  11  trusts.  Since  January 
1,  1932,  1,437  enterprises  were  added  to 
Soyuznarpit,  in  other  words,  the  total 
number  of  enterprises  increased  20.4%. 

9  kitchens-factories,  427  dining  rooms, 
173  distributors,  701  buffets,  28  restau- 
rants and  99  cafes  and  tea  rooms  illu- 
strate the  growth  of  Soyuznarpit  in  a  very 
short  period. 

The  number  of  consumers  grows  corres- 
pondingly. On  January  1,  1932,  Soyuz- 
narpit catered  to  3,900,000  toilers,  of 
which  2,248,000  were  industrial  workers. 
By  August  this  number  had  increased  to 
4,768,000. 

Soyuznarpit  fulfilled  its  yearly  plan  by 
105%. 

It  is  possible  to  differentiate  these  total 
figures.  Thus,  the  number  of  students 
served  by  Soyuznarpit  in  1931  was  276,000, 
in  1932  it  is  357,000.  636,000  school  child- 
ren were  served  with  meals  in  1931,  now  — 
652,000.  Special  dietetic  meals  were  given 
last  year  to  20,000  persons,  now  to  57,000. 

Public  feeding  of  engineers  and  technic- 
ians was  inadequate  last  year.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  special  dining  rooms  serve  meals 
to   168,0(0   engineers  and  technicians. 

How  are  the  industrial  workers  served? 
The  first  place  is  assigned  to  the  chief  de- 
tachment of  the  workers  in  a  country  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  industrialised,  —  the 
machine-builders;  then  follow  workers  in 
building  trades,  coal  miners,  workers  in 
ferrous  metallurgy,  workers  in  chemical 
trades. 

The  above  refers  only  to  the  system  of 
Soyuznarpit. 

There  is  another  important  network  of 
enterprises  fo  public  feeding  controlled  by 
the  consumers'  co-operatives,  namely  "Vse- 
koopit"  (the  All-Union  co-operative  so- 
ciety of  public  feeding). 

Great  success  was  also  achieved  by  this 
association. 
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1Pox  example  in  the  Northern  Region  where 
last  year  there  were  only  48  enterprises 
of  public  feeding,  there  are  now  148.  In 
the  Western  Region  the  corresponding  fi- 
gures are  152  and  317,  in  the  Central  Black- 
Earth  region  231  and  332,  in  the  Urals 
131  and  417,  This  great  growth  of  the  sys- 
tem of  public  feeding  of  course  of  had  its 
effect  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  economic 
plan  of  the  Union,  on  raising  the  product- 
ivity of  labour,  on  improving  the  material 
wellbeing  of  the  toilers,  on  hastening  the 
refashioning   of   everyday  life. 

It  is  in  the  national  republics  that  the 
role  of  public  feeding  as  a  powerful  lever 
for  collectivisation  in  everyday  life  is 
particularly  striking.  Public  feeding  con- 
tributes to  a  rapid  industrialisation  of 
distant  national  districts  and  to  their  cul- 
tural development. 

Owing  to  the  "reconstruction"  of  every- 
day life,  woman  is  able  to  become  a  full 
participant  in  socialist  construction.  In 
the  Tadjik  republic  alone,  where  last 
year  there  were  only  64  dining  rooms, 
there  are  now  as  many  as  281.  In  the  Trans - 
Caucasian  Federation  the  number  of  dining 
rooms  increased  three  times.  Public  feed- 
ing relieves  woman  from  petty  cares  in  the 
kitchen  and  household,  allows  her  to  devote 
her  time  to  study,  so  as  to  master  the  ele- 
ments of  culture  and  technique,  and  thereby 
enrols  as  new  labour  in  industries  and 
agriculture. 

The  system  of  public  feeding  takes  into 
account  the  specific  interests  and  conditions 
of  separate  groups  of  consumers.  Public 
feeding  is  extended  first  of  all  to  the  lead- 
ing enterprises  and  constructions.  Workers 
in  dangerous  trades  are  given  preference. 
Every  branch  of  economy  is  served  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  industrial  peculiarities. 
We  can  cite  as  an  instance  the  organis- 
ation of  public  feeding  in  transport.  In 
order  to  secure  the  efficient  working  of 
transport,  especially  the  fulfilment  of  the 
traffic  schedule,  the  leading  groups  of  rail- 
waymen,  engine-drivers  and  repair  workers, 
are  served  first. 

The  increase  in  the  network  of  public 
feeding  in  transport  —  the  most  important 
of  national  economy  —  proves  that  this 
task  has  been  successfully  carried  out. 
This  year  1,460,000  transport  workers  are 
served  by  the  system  of  public  feeding,  as 
agiiinst    1,140,000    in  1931. 

Food  departments  have  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  industrial  enterprises. 
They  assist  in  carrying  out  the  industrial 
tasks. 
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At  a  number  of  giant  works  of  socialist 
construction,  big  kitchens-factories  have 
been  set  up  with  a  network  of  brandies 
in  departments,  with  hundreds  of  buffets 
spread  throughout  the  works  or  construc- 
tion sites. 

Public  feeding  plays  an  enormous  part 
in  raising  Soviet  industries  and  in  speeding 
up  the  tempo  of  construction. 

Exceptionally  interesting  new  forms  of 
catering  were  introduced  in  this  domain. 
The  workers'  cafes  in  the  departments 
of  the  Kharkov  Tractor  "Works  and  the 
Kharkov  Locomotive  Works,  in  the  de- 
partments of  the  Bail-Bearing  Plant,  of 
"Red  Proletarian".  "Trekhgornaya  Ma- 
nufaktura"  (Moscow),  the  workers'  cafes 
at  kitchens-factories  —  such  are  examples 
of  the  new  forms  of  organisation  for  com- 
munal fe;eding.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
this  catering  is  of  immense  importance 
not  only  to  industry  but  also  as  regards 
culture. 

The  task  that  is  being  pursued  is  to  sa- 
tisfy the  requirements  of  the  toilers  which 
have  become  infinitely  greater  than  they 
were  before,  to  enable  them  to  live  and 
work  under  decent  conditions,  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  an  organised  rest. 

The  level  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
set  Itself  to  reach  in  this  domain  is  so  high, 
the  requirements  grow  so  rapidly,  that  we 
naturally  can  not  be  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults obtained.  In  spite  of  considerable 
successes,  they  will  appear  small  in  the 
next  few  years  when  the  gigantic  construc- 
tion of  the  second  Five- Year  Plan  will 
be  developed.  However,  every  impartial 
observer  is  struck  by  what  has  been 
achieved  so  far. 

The  Belgian  workers'  delegation  which 
visited  the  First  kitchen-factory  in  Moscow 
gave  the  following  appraisal  of  its  work: 
"It  was  with  the  greatest  interest  that  we 
inspected  the  kitchen-factory,  which,  we 
believe,  is  the  best  enterprise  of  the  kind 
in  the  whole  world." 

It  is  natural  that  foreigners  not  only 
appraise  but  try  to  understand  the  reasons 
for  the  success  of  public  feeding  in  the  USSR. 

Therefore,  the  opinion  of  Professor  Max 
Seipel  of  Magdeburg  is  of  special  interest: 
"Russians  were  able  to  establish  such  en- 
terprises only  owing  to  new  social  conditions 
which  further  the  development  of  new  liv- 
ing conditions." 

This  is  quite  correct.  The  USSR  has  in 
fact  created  a  new  type  of  an  enormous  and 
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genuinely  industrial  enterprise  of  public 
feeding. 

Thus  at  the  ■  above  mentioned  kitchen- 
factory  45,000  persons  are  served  with 
meals.  Apart  from  these,  over  25,000  din- 
ners are  served  by  the  branches  of  the  fac- 
tory. A  simple  calculation  will  show  that 
such  a  factory  can  fully  serve  a  fairly  large 
city  and  relieve  its  entire  population  from 
the  kitchen  smell,  of  pots  and  primuses. 
Such  a  factory  consumes  daily  4  tons  of 
meat,  5  tons  of  fish,  and  over  15  tons  of 
vegetables.  150  machines  of  various  kinds 
are  used  in  the  factory. 

In  the  evening  two  workers'  cafes  are 
open  at  the  factory,  which  constitute  ge- 
nuine cultural  centres  of  the  district. 

The  kitchen-factory  at  the  Kharkov 
Tractor  Works  is  the  largest  enterprise 
for  public  feeding  in  the  whole  of  the 
USSR.  The  entire  equipment:  electrical 
vegetable  peelers,  machines  for  stoning 
fruit,  machines  for  cleaning  fish,  etc.,  has 
been  manufactured  in  the  USSR.  This 
giant  factory  works  on  a  conveyor  system. 
An  enormous  system  of  transportation 
within  the  factory  has  been  established:  ' 
noiseless  autocars,  etc.  2  million  rubles  ( 
have  already  been  spent  on  this  construc- 
tion, i 

Such  giant  factories  will  become  the  main 
factors  of  the  whole  system.  Today  there 
are  dozens  of  them,  tomorrow  they  will 
be  reckoned  by  the  hundred. 

* 

Special  forms  of  public  feeding  are  being 
set  up  specially  for  agricultural  areas: 
dining  places  in  the  open  fields,  etc. 

New  -jjultural  and  everyday  conditions 
ar-e  being  created  for  the  toilers  engaged  in 
field  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  the  "volunt-j 
ary"  form  of  public  feeding  organisation:; 
dining  rooms  at  the  workers  settlements,; 
at  co-operative  organisations,  at  housing i 
co-operatives,  —  they  all  serve  the  same[ 
purpose. 

Let  us  point  finally  to  such  forms  of' 
public  feeding  as  floating  dining  rooms i 
for  fishermen  when  they  are  trawling,  etc. 

The  Soviet  system  of  public  feeding  is; 
becoming  more  and  more  industrialised. 
The  toilers  become  more  and  more  aware 
of  its  part  in  construction  work  and  in 
private  life,  its  enormous  importance  for 
the  socialist  reconstruction  of  everyday' 
life.  I 
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Public  Education 


15  YEARS  OF  POLITICO-EDUCATIONAL  WORK 
RSFSR 


By    G.  Romanov 


An  insignificant  number  of  libraries, 
people's  homes  and  Sunday  schools  for  adults 
and  a  few  "people's  universities"  —  such 
was  the  heritage  obtained  from  tsarism 
by  the  Soviet  system  of  mass  education. 

After  the  October  Revolution  work  among 
adults  was  entrusted  to  the  special  extra- 
school  Department  of  the  People's  Commis- 
sariat for  Education,  which  from  the  very 
first  set  itself  the  task  of  making  education- 
al work  serve  ideological  aims  and  of 
developing  it  as  widely  as  possible  through 
the  activity  of  the  masses  themselves. 

Then  civil  war  broke  out.  The  front  re- 
quired live  agitational  cultural  activity. 
The  number  of  Red  Army  clubs  grew  ra- 
pidly. Propaganda  leaflets  and  slogans  were 
distributed  in  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Exhibitions  and  travelling  orchestras  were 
organised,  the  network  of  travelling  librar- 
ies was  developed  and  detachment  after 
detachment  of  agitators  and  cultural  work- 
ers were  formed. 

In  cities  and  villages  away  from  the 
front  went  on  the  process  of  the  accumul- 
ation of  new  cultural  values.  Clubs,  univer- 
sities, libraries,  reading  rooms,  musical, 
art  and  dramatic  studios,  schools,  etc. 
were  founded  all  over  the  country,  some 
of  them  quite  spontaneously.  Agitational 
trains  and  steamers  were  created,  which 
I  at  one  time  played  a  very  important  role. 
\  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  politico-educ- 
ational institutions  of  all  types.  After  the 
termination  of  the  civil  war  the  centre 
of  growth  of  educational  work  was  shifted 
to  study  methods.  The  latter  was  centered 
in  libraries  and  schools,  but  at  the  same 
time  this  did  not  stop  the  growth  of  clubs, 
reading  rooms,  people's  homes  and 
theatres.  In  one  of  her  articles  N.  Krup- 
skaya  wrote:  "At  that  time  (1920— 21)  there 
were  more  theatres  in  the  Yaroslavl  Pro- 
vince alone,  than  in  the  whole  of  France." 

The  entire  educational  work  was  deepened 
and  systematised  in  the  years  1923-^1927. 
If  we  examine  the  work  of  the  congresses 
and  conferences  one  would  be  instantly 
struck  by  the  amount  of  attention  devoted 
lo  the  content  and  methods  of  work  in  all 
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fields  of  mass  political  education.  N.  Krup- 
skaya  in  her  article  "On  the  Sixth  Anni- 
versary" wrote:  "The  principal  task  in  the 
period  of  restoration  has  become  the  im- 
buing of  the  entire  work  by  a  new  content, 
by  new  methods  which  bring  it  into  close 
contact  with  the  requirements  of  today." 

The  following  plan  of  politico-education- 
al work  was  laid  down  at  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  October  Revolution: 

1.  The  elimination  of  illiteracy  among 
the  adult  population  —  in  villages  of  all 
inhabitants  under  30,  in  towns  of  all 
under  35. 

2.  The  creation  of  mass  elementary 
schools  to  give  reading  and  writing  in- 
struction to  all  not  proficient  in  these. 

3.  The  creation  of  mass  literature:  "By 
the  10th  anniversary  we  must  create  a  solid 
kernel  of  popular  literature  for  workers 
and  peasants". 

4.  The  working  out  of  a  plan  and  methods 
of  making  books  more  accessible  to  the 
mass  of  the  readers. 

5.  The  organisation  of  a  big  network 
of  travelling  libraries. 

6.  The  transformation  of  reading  rooms 
into  centres  around  which  there  should 
be  grouped  schools  of  literacy,  primary 
schools  for  adults  and  travelling  schools. 

This  plan  advanced  as  one  of  the  most 
important  tasks  the  training  of  a  corres- 
ponding staff. 

The  struggle  for  the  quality  of  mass 
educational  work,  its  organic  connection 
with  the  current  economic  and  political 
tasks  meant  a  new  and  decisive  advance  in 
this  sphere. 

As  the  country  became  economically 
stronger  the  network  of  politico-educational 
institutions  began  to  steadily  grow.  By  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  October  Revolu- 
tion we  had  already:  32,560  schools  for 
illiterates,  537  schools  for  adults,  213  So- 
viet and  Party  schools,  13,228  libraries, 
14,188  reading  rooms,  3,861  clubs,  1,213 
peoples's  homes  and  25,525  "red  corners". 

The  politico-educational  work  proceeded 
in  the  following  directions:  an  explanation 
of  all  questions  dealing  with  the  interna- 
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tional  situation,  war  danger  and  the  spread 
of  military  sciences,  the  organisation  of 
sanitary  education,  agricultural  propaganda, 
assistance  extended  by  reading-room  huts 
to  libraries  and  other  cultural  institutions, 
assistance  to  public  organisations  (volun- 
tary societies  etc.),  the  explanining  to  the 
broad  masses  of  all  the  principal  measures 
adopted  by  the  Party  and  by  the  Soviet 
government  (the  industrialisation  of  the 
country,  socialist  construction),  the  win- 
ning over  of  farm  labourers  and  poor  an 
middle  peasants  to  colhoz,  co-operative 
and  other  circles.  The  politico-education 
institutions  play  an  active  part  in  the 
socio-political  and  economic  campaigns, 
(elections  to  the  Soviets,  sowing  campaigns, 
grain  collections),  in  organising  revolu- 
tionary festivals  etc.  One  of  the  main  tasks 
of  this  work  has  been  and  still  is  the  struggle 
against  antiquated  ideas  and  habits,  a 
struggle  for  new  forms  of  life.  Already 
on  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  October 
Revolution  very  many  facts  in  the  field 
of  economics  and  of  everyday  life  were 
proving  the  efficacy  of  the  work  of  political 
education.  Suffice  it  to  mention  the  growth 
of  various  politico-educational  circles,  the 
opening  of  new  schools,  of  reading  rooms, 
of  people's  homes,  of  libraries.  Ever  increas- 
ing masses  are  drawn  into  the  activity 
of  the  politico-educational  institutions. 

The  enormous  experience  gained  during 
the  first  ten  years  after  the  October  Revo- 
lution made  it  possible  for  the  politico- 
educational  workers  to  tackle  the  tasks 
of  the  period  of  reconstruction.  The  indu- 
strialisation of  the  country,  the  collecti- 
visation of  agriculture,  made  it  imperative 
to  raise  the  socio-political  and  cultural 
level  of  the  broad  masses  of  the  toilers, 
to  render  them  more  familiar  with  tech- 
nique. During  the  period  of  reconstruction 
on  the  basis  of  the  decisions  of  the  XVth 
Party  Congress  there  developed  a  wide  move- 
ment embracing  millions  of  toilers  for  the 
carrying  through  of  the  cultural  revolu- 
tion, for  the  reconstruction  of  everyday 
life.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  forms  of  this 
movement  was  the  "cultural  campaigns" 
organised  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Young 
Communist  League,  which  were  carried 
out  on  a  huge  scale  according  to  plans 
worked  out  beforehand.  The  results  soon 
made  themselves  felt.  In  1927y28  only  a 
little  over  a  million  illiterates  were  taught 
to  read  and  write,  in  1928y 29  this  number 
increased  to  2^  2  niillion  and  in  the  follow- 
ing years  1929/30  and  1930/31  to  tens  of 
millions  (over  10  million  in  1930/31  alone). 


The  results  of  the  "cultural  campaigns" 
show  that  during  this  period  almost  twice 
as  many  people  were  taught  to  read  and 
write  as  during  the  whole  of  the  prececding 
period  following  the  October  Revolution. 

The  movement  extended  also  to  other 
kinds  of  mass  education.  Thus  the  propa- 
ganda of  agriculture  sciences  assumed  the 
form  of  a  mass  movement  of  so-called 
"agro-campaigns".  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  collective  farmers  entered  the  circles 
for  agricultural  literacy,  mastered  agricul- 
tural technique  and  applied  their  know- 
ledge in  the  actual  reconstruction  of  their 
own  holdings.  It  is  easy  to  grasp  the  im- 
portance of  this  movement  for  the  socialist 
reconstruction  of  the  village.  The  cultura- 
army  is  growing  with  extraordinary  rapid 
ity.  It  consists  of  voluntary  workers  who 
give  their  free  time  gratis  to  the  cause 
of  mass  political  education. 

Formerly  only  paid  teachers  (the  so- 
called  liquidators)  were  working  on  the 
anti-illiteracy  front.  There  were  only  a 
few  thousands  of  them.  Now,  since  1929/30, 
a  body  of  voluntary  workers  has  been 
formed  who  have  taken  up  enthusiastically 
the  work  of  stamping  out  illiteracy,  and 
who  thereby  are  carrying  out  Lenin's  pre- 
cept: "He  who  can  read  and  write  must 
teach  one  who  cannot." 

These  enthusiasts  are  numbered  by  hund- 
reds of  thousands  in  various  regions.  In 
the  whole  Union  there  are  4  million  such 
voluntary  workers  engaged  in  the  various 
spheres   of   cultural  construction. 

Thus  by  the  15th  anniversary  an  enorm- 
ous body  of  individuals  is  fighting  on 
the  front  of  cultural  revolution,  fighting 
for  the  spread  of  general  and  political 
literacy  and  also  for  technique,  culture 
and  a  new  life. 

By  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  October 
Revolution  we  shall  have  about  40  thousand 
village  reading  rooms  and  colhoz  clubs  and 
over  20  thousand  libraries  in  cities  and 
villages. 

The  results  of  mass  work  of  political 
education  in  national  regions  and  republics 
are   particularly  striking. 

The  Kalmuck  Region,  whose  population 
before  the  October  Revolution  numbered 
only  .  5%  of  literates,  will  on  the  15th  an- 
niversary be  well  on  the  way  towards  a 
100%  literacy. 

Adygea,  where  previous  to  the  October 
Revolution  literacj^  did  not  exceed  3  to 
4%,  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive national  regions  which  already! 
by  the  beginning  of  1932  has  introduced 
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100%  literacy.  In  this  region,  which  quite 
recently  was  utterly  uncivilised  and  back- 
ward, we  observe  the  growth  of  a  network 
of  schools  in  the  sovhozes  and  colhozes. 
New  libraries  are  being  founded,  the  native 
press  is  growing. 

In  the  North,  in  the  remote  regions 
among  the  most  backward  nationalities 
there  is  now  a  written  language  for  each 
of  them,  universal  instruction  is  being 
gradually  introduced  for  children,  illiter- 
acy among  adults  is  being  eliminated, 
travelling  politico-educational  institutions 
are  being  organised.  These  nationalities 
are  taking  active  part  in  the  general  con- 
struction of  socialism. 

At  places  where  there  were  no  schools 
and  no  libraries,  big  centres  of  socialist 
culture  have  been  built,  centres  which 
serve  entire  regions;  in  a  number  of  auto- 
nomous regions  and  republics  some  districts 
have  been  fully  electrified  and  radios  in- 
stalled, the  number  of  radio  sets  is  growing 
very  rapidly,  new  national  theatres  are 
being  built,  self-activity  theatres,  orche- 
stras, choirs,  etc.  are  being  created.  At 
the  same  time  the  network  of  special 
schools  training  the  personnel  of  various 
trades  from  among  the  native  collective 
farmers  is  being  extended. 

Summing  up  the  results  achieved  on  the 
eve  of  the  15th  anniversary,  it  is  possible 
to  state:  the  land  of  the  Soviets  is  becom- 
ing a  country  of  all-round  literacy. 

The  Soviet  Union  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  mankind  has  created  a  vo- 


luntary cultural  army  consisting  of  4  mil- 
lion fighters  for  culture. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  a  network  of  primary 
cultural  institutions  (red  corners)  has  been 
established  which  extend  their  influence 
to  tens  of  millions  of  toilers. 

Tliere  have  been  also  created  centres  of 
socialist  culture  in  towns,  in  the  national 
regions  and  republics,  worker's  clubs,  excel- 
lently equipped,  fully  enabling  a  worker 
to  rest,  and  to  develop  culturally. 

In  the  columns  of  the  district  papers, 
on  the  screens  of  cinemas,  both  stationary 
and  travelling,  the  culture  and  technique 
of  socialism  is  now  penetrating  to  the  most 
remote  corners  of  the  land  covering  one 
sixth  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  mighty  deve- 
lopment in  the  networlc  of  schools  in  which 
millions  of  industrial  and  sovhoz  workers, 
and  collective  farmers  without  abandon- 
ing their  employment  are  raising  their 
qualifications  and  becoming  highly  skil- 
led workers.  The  number  of  books  published 
is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Pamphlet 
written  in  popular  style  and  classical 
authors,  scientific  and  socio-political  liter- 
ature in  all  languages  reach  to  the  remot- 
est corners  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  at  the  same  time,  as  a  result  of 
this  enormous  cultural  development,  even 
the  huge  circulation  of  newspapers  and 
books  is  proving  inadequate.  Such  is  the 
present  demand  for  culture,  such  is  the 
great  thirst  for  learning  shown  by  the  broad 
masses  of  the  toilers  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  WORKERS^  EDUCATION 


Alongside  with  the  factory  apprentice- 
ship schools  which  represent  the  principle 
means  of  preparing  industrial  workers, 
a  great  importance  is  attached  to  the  sys- 
tem of  training  specialists  without  their 
leaving  the  factory.  This  method  has  the 
twofold  purpose: 

1)  To  prepare  workers  of  varied  qualific- 
ations, to  communicate  to  tliem  a  defi- 
nite amount  of  polytechnical  knowledge 
and  to  raise  their  socio-political  level. 

2)  To  raise  the  standard  of  technical 
qualification,  and  so  develop  the  polytech- 
nical, social,  and  political  level  of  the  tech- 
nical personnel. 

This  system  enables  the  worker  to  study 
his  native  language,  mathematics,  physics 
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and  chemistry,  the  elementaries  of  Marxism 
and  Leninism,  and  to  better  his  technical 
abilities  without  leaving  his  job. 

The  different  parts  of  this  whole  pro- 
gramme are  linked  together  so  as  to  enable 
the  worker  to  raise  systematically  both  his 
cultural  level  and  his  industrial  qualific- 
ation. Thus  he  may,  beginning  with  the 
preparatory  courses,  without  leaving  his 
factory  complete  his  education  in  the 
most  advanced  technical  schools  and  even- 
tually become  an  engineer. 

These  preparatory  courses  are  the  first 
link  in  the  workers'  factory  educational 
system.  They  are  obligatory  for  every  fac- 
tory newcomer,  whether  worker  or  em- 
ployee. They  initiate  him  into  the  technical, 
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economic,  social  and  political  life  of  his 
factory,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  tools 
and  methods  of  production.  In  the  classes 
the  worker  becomes  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  his  factorj^  with  the  role  it  plays 
in  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  with 
those  problems  that  are  placed  before  it 
by  the  general  plan  of  socialist  construction. 

In  conjunction  with  this  the  courses  as- 
sist the  worker  in  understanding  the  inner 
life  of  the  factory,  they  further  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  production-financial  plan, 
the  activities  of  shock-brigades  and  with 
social  competition,  and  they  teach  him  to 
realise  his  own  role  in  the  industry,  the 
workshop  and  at  the  workbench. 

The  preparatory  course  includes  from  six 
to  twently  lessons.  The  next  step  in  the 
system  comprises  polytechnical  courses 
which  are  designed  for  those  workers  whose 
general  education  level  is  below  that  of- 
fered by  the  four-year  school,  and  for 
those  who  have  no  industrial  qualification. 

These  courses  are  divided  into  three  parts: 

Part  "A"  embraces  persons  who  can  read 
and  write  but  who  have  no  industrial 
qualification.  Its  aim  is  to  increase  their 
practical  aptitudes; 

Part  "B"  consists  of  semi-literate  workers 
who  happen  to  be  technically  qualified. 
It  liquidates  the  semi-illiteracy  (to  pro- 
vide training  equal  to  that  of  the  four- 
year  elementary  school)  and  at  the  same 
time  furthers  the  industrial  qualification. 

Part  "G"  is  for  qualified  workers  who 
are  semi-literate.  It  aims  to  abolish  semi- 
illiteracy  (raise  the  cultural  level). 

Thus  the  production-polytechnical  courses 
graduate  a  contingent  of  students  rather 
equal  as  to  knowledge.  These  are  work- 
ers of  mass-qualification  with  training 
on  a  par  with  that  of  the  four-year  basic 
school. 

The  next  educational  link  built  on  the 
foundation  of  the  workers'  knowledge 
acquired  from  the  industrial-polytechnical 
courses,  is  the  labour  polytechnic  school 
and  analogous  to  this  the  school  for  work- 
ing youth,  the  latter  organised  where 
there  is  a  large  number  of  young  people. 
These  schools  prepare  the  lower  technical 
personnel:  brigaders,  workers  who  are  in 
charge  of  repair  work,  assistant  foremen 
and  foremen.  The  course  is  from  two  to 
two-and-one-half  years  and  offers  general 
training  equal  ot  the  seven-year  school. 

The  highest  links  of  the  system  are  the 
following: 

1)  Technicum,  for  preparing  the  middle 
technical    personnel    from    among  highly 
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qualified  workers  and  practical  experts 
holding  medium  technical  posts  and  who 
have  a  general  educational  rating  equal 
to  that  of  the  seven  year-school; 

2)  Highest  school  for  training  engineers 
and  raising  the  theoretical  qualification 
of  practical  workers,  occupying  the  posts 
of  engineers.  Attached  to  tliis  institution 
is  a  workers  faculty  for  workers  who  re- 
quire  general  education. 

All  the  links  of  this  factory-education- 
al system  constitute  the  so-called  "edu- 
cational combine". 

Only  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
introduction  of  this  system  of  training 
specialists  without  their  leaving  the  fac- 
tory. 

In  the  work  of  the  educational  system 
there  are  many  difficulties.  Many  of  the 
educational  combines  are  not  adequately 
provided  with  housing  facilities,  nor  with 
workshops,  laboratories,  necessary  text- 
books or  paraphanalia  of  vital  importance. 
This  shoptage,  naturally,  is  reflected  in  the 
quality  and  tempo  of  the  instruction  re- 
ceived. At  the  present  time  many  factories 
are  building  specially  equipped  houses  with 
workshops  and  study  rooms. 

That  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
is  acknowledged  by  factory  managements, 
by  the  workers  themselves  and  the  general 
public. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  student- 
body  in  all  of  the  schools  for  workers  may 
serve  as  sound  proof  that  the  method  is 
successful.  Thus  in  the  school-year  1930/31 
the  workers'  universities,  schools  for  adults 
and  schools  for  young  workers  through- 
out the  RSFSR  had  an  enrollment  of 
101,444  students,  while  in  1931/32  128,000 
students  were  embraced  in  Ivanovsky  Dis- 
trict alone.  In  the  North-Caucasian  region 
118,000  students  took  advantage  of  the 
new  system,  and  in  the  city  of  Moscow, 
excluding  the  outlaying  districts,  120,000 
were  entered.  In  the  Lenin  District  of  Mos- 
cow the  system  of  workers'  education  in- 
cludes 25%  of  the  workers.  The  Molotov 
factory  in  Leningrad  boasts  50%. 

In  many  of  the  industrial  centres,  and 
in  factories  now  in  the  process  of  recon- 
struction, a  considerable  portion  of  the 
personnel  (tens  of  thousands  of  workers) 
were  trained  without  their  leaving  the  fac- 
tory. For  example  the  educational  combine 
of  the  Stalin  motor-car  factory,  and  "The 
Hammer  and  Sickle  factory",  ''Dynamo", 
and  many  others. 

In  many  factories  the  educational  system 
functions  on  the  shift  system  with  the  same 


number  of  shifts  that  exist  in  the  factory 
proper.  Thus  workers  of  every  shift  are 
enabled  to  study.  Classes  function  18  days 
each  month,  with  four  academic  hours 
(of  fifty  minutes  each)  per  day. 

Thanks  to  this  educational  system  the 
worker  receives  not  only  productive  skill 
necessary  for  limited  qualification,  but 
also  a  Marxist-Leninist  outlook  and  the- 
oretical knowledge  to  further  his  study. 
Students  make  excellent  progress  in  their 
factories;  in  the  "Dinamo"  factory  80% 
of  the  students  have  been  promoted,  while 
at  the  Putilov  factory  out  of  812  workers 
600  were  advanced.  In  the  textile  facto- 
ries of  the  Ivanovsky  District  it  was  pos- 
sible to  promote  many  students  even  be- 
fore they  had  completed  the  course.  Thus 


they  became  assistants,  foremen,  workers 
in  charge  of  repair  and  effiency  experts. 

Lenin  said:  "We  must  endeavour  to 
make  of  every  factory,  of  every  power 
plant  —  a  place  of  education."  Most  of 
our  Soviet  factories  have  already  begun 
the  realisation  of  those  words. 

During  the  second  Five- Year  Plan  the 
system    of    preparing    specialists  withou 
their    leaving   the   factory    will  embrace 
millions  of  workers. 

The  raising  of  the  technical  and  cultural 
level  of  the  toiling  masses  which  facil- 
itates the  growth  of  new  productional- 
technical  intelligentsia  wi,ll  create  ideal 
conditions  for  a  still  more  powerful  deve- 
lopment of  the  national  economy  and 
culture  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


THE  TEACHERS  OF  THE  USSR  FIFTEEN 
YEARS  AFTER  THE  OCTOBER  REVOLUTION 


"The  people's  teacher  must  be  placed 
in  our  country  on  such  a  level  as  he  has 
never  attained  in  the  present  or  past  and 
never  can  attain  in  bourgeois  society.  We 
must  work  for  it  systematically,  undeviat- 
ingly  and  persistently,  work  on  his  spirit- 
ual uplifting,  and  on  his  general  training 
for  his  truly  lofty  vocation"  (Lenin). 

The  importance  of  the  role  of  a  Soviet 
teacher  is  due  to  the  enormous  proportions 
which  the  c  iltural  work  among  masses  is 
assuming  in  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  school 
is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  cultur- 
al uplifting  of  the  country  and  in  its 
socialist  transformation,  the  teacher  be- 
comes the  principal  factor  in  scholastic  life. 
The  President  of  the  Council  of  People  s 
Commissaries  of  the  RSFSR  stated  the 
following  at  the  second  session  of  the  All- 
Russian  Central  Executive  Committee:  "The 
further  growth  of  our  schools  and  also  the 
growth  of  our  culture  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  teacher.  This  we  must  note  in  order 
to  place  the  teacher  in  most  favourable 
conditions. ' ' 

And  indeed,  throughout  the  fifteen  years 
of  construction  in  the  domain  of  education, 
the  teacher  has  always  been  the  object  of 
constant  care  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
government  and  of  all  the  social  organ- 
isations of  the  USSR.  From  the  very  first 
years  of  the  Revolution,  a  number  of 
measures  were  taken  to  raise  the  authority 
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of  the  teacher,  to  heighten  his  cultural 
level,  and  to  facilitate  his  responsible 
and  highly  grateful  task:  "to  further  work, 
to  awaken  thought,  to  fight  against  pre- 
judices, which  still  persist  among  the 
masses  (Lenin). 

What  is  the  total  number  of  teachers 
in  the  USSR?  Who  are  these  teachers? 
Is  we  take  the  last  three  years,  we  can 
judge  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1929  there 
were  391,000  teachers,  in  1930  their  number 
reached  479,000,  and  the  corresponding 
figure  for  1932  was  already  652,000. 

About  60%  of  teachers  are  women;  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  teachers  are 
proletarians  and  peasants  by  birth. 

Not  only  is  there  absolutely  no  unem- 
ployment among  the  teachers,  but  there 
is  a  great  shortage  of  them,  in  spite  of 
a  very  rapid  increase  in  their  numbers. 
The  country  lacks  at  least  70,000  teachers. 

The  teachers  are  trained  in  the  numerous 
secondary  and  higher  normal  schools,  at 
various  courses,  etc. 

The  following  are  the  figures  illustrating 
the  increase  in  salaries  of  teachers  during 
the  last  few  years  (this  refers  to  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools  only):  1928  — 
51  rubles,  1929  —  58,  1931  —  71,  1932  — 
90  rubles. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  increased  from  100  rubles  in  1928 
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to  130  rubles  in  1931.  The  salary  of  a  head- 
master is  now  170  rubles.  II  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  actual 
earnings  of  a  teacher  are  much  higher, 
for  teachers  usually  work  simultaneously 
in  several  schools.  Relatively  few  hours 
of  work  —  4  hours  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  3  hours  in  the  secondary 
schools  —  make  it  possible  for  the  teach- 
ers to  work  in  two  or  more  schools  at 
the  same  time.  In  order  to  determine  the 
actual  earnings,  it  is  also  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  other  factors  affecting 
the  wellbeing  of  a  Soviet  teacher.  These 
include  bonuses  from  a  special  fund,  which 
in  all  amounts  to  8  million  rubles,  the 
supplying  with  manufactured  articles  and 
food  stuffs  on  the  same  basis  as  the  indus- 
trial workers,  a  wide  use  of  the  sanatoria 
and  health  resorts,  both  through  the  trade 
uliion  of  educational  workers  and  the  so- 
cial insurance  and  public  health  depart- 
ments, free  medical  service,  etc.  Thus  the 
actual  wages  of  a  teacher  are  considerably 
higher  than  the  nominal  figures  quoted 
above. 

When  mentioning  the  salaries  of  the 
Soviet  teachers,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  also  the  law  o!n  periodical  increases 
in  wages  of  July  11,  1927,  by  virtue  of 
which  teachers,  in  respect  of  every  5  years 
of  service,  obtain  an  increase  amounting 
to  from  60  to  150  rubles  a  year,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  education  they  received 
and  the  type  of  school  in  which  they  teach. 
According  to  a  special  scheme  drawn  up 
for  this  purpose  teachers  with  a  20  years' 
experience  will  get  by  1936/37  four  periodic 
increases.  In  other  words  teachers  of 
20  years'  standing  will  be  in  receipt  of 
very  considerable  increases,  —  600  rubles 
a  year.  Additional  privileges  have  been 
granted  to  teachers  working  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  law  of  June  10,  1930,  lays 
down  that  at  least  once  in  every  three  years 
every  teacher  must  be  sent  to  special 
courses  so  as  to  improve  his  qualifications. 
He  is  to  be  paid  his  full  salary  during  that 
period.  A  certain  number  of  beds  in  sana- 
toria and  health  resorts  are  reserved  for 
village  teachers.  They  are  given  free  medic- 
al aid  in  the  nearest  city.  Finally  they 
obtain  at  the  place  of  their  service  a  free 
apartment  with  light  and  heating. 

The  decision  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  published  on 
August  31,  1932,  deals  with  "the  improve- 
ment of  the  housing  conditions  of  teachers 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
securing  them  rest  and  cure  '.  This  decision 


provides  special  credits  for  tlie  construc- 
tion of  houses  for  teachers  and  confers 
the  same  privileges  on  the  housing  co- 
operatives of  teachers  as  on  the  co-operat- 
ives in  which  workers  form  a  majority.  It 
proposes  to  organise  by  1933  on  the  soutli- 
ern  shores  of  the  Crimea  houses  of  rest 
and  sanatoria  exclusively  for  teachers  and 
provides  that  the  teachers  are  to  be  sent 
there  on  the  same  basis  as  the  industrial 
workers. 

Labour  legislation  fully  applies  to  the 
teachers.  A  number  of  supplementary  gua- 
rantees are  laid  down  for  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  specific  nature  of  their  work. 
This  refers  to  special  rules  governing  the 
dismissal  and  transfer  of  teachers  and  the 
rules  concerning  their  leaves  of  absense. 

Under  the  law  of  July  15,  1929,  the 
teacher  may  be  transferred  from  one  place 
to  another  only  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  Dismissal  on  account  of  unfittedness 
may  take  place  only  if  there  is  a  report  by 
a  competent  commission  to  the  effect  that 
the  teacher  is  professionally  unfit.  Such 
a  commission  must  include  a  specialist 
in  the  particular  subject  of  the  teacher. 
The  term  '  unfittedness  '  has  been  defined 
with  the  greatest  precision. 

The  duration  of  leave,  which  usually 
coincides  with  the  vacations,  may  not 
be  less  than  two  months  on  full  pay,  paid 
in  advance,  when  leave  is  granted.  The 
period  of  leave  granted  to  pregnant  school 
mistresses  is  four  months  —  two  before 
and  two  after  childbirth. 

We  must  also  dwell  here  on  the  question 
of  pensions.  According  to  the  law  of  April  23, 
1931,  25  years'  work  entitles  a  teacher 
to  a  life  pension.  This  perio:l  of  25  years 
includes  not  only  the  actual  work  as  teach- 
er, but  also  the  time  spent  in  prison  or 
in  exile  for  political  offences  prior  to  the 
October  Revolution,  and  also  the  periods 
when  the  teacher  is  holding  an  elective 
office  or  is  ill  or  unemployetl.  Owing  to 
this  favourable  interpretation  of  the  25  years 
required  for  a  pension,  there  is  a  very 
considerable  number  of  pensioners.  A  pen- 
sion in  no  way  precludes  a  teacher  from 
continuing  his  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  teachers  who  have 
become  incapacitated,  either  through  vo- 
cational conditions  of  work,  or  owing  to 
general  causes,  are  entitled  to  pensions 
under  the  general  laws  applicable  to  all 
the  toilers. 

Such  are  the  main  characteristics  and 
the  practical  working  of  the  laws  which 
for  the  last  15  years  have  governed  the 
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Evening  courses  for 
workers 


The  school-combine  at  the  new  ball-bcariug 
1)1  anl  in  Moscow 


A  red  mariner  at  the  parade 


status  of  teachers  in  the  USSR.  Apart 
from  legislation  and  administrative  mea- 
sures calculated  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  teachers,  the  Soviet  public  organisations 
have  always  taken  a  very  keen  interest 
in  this  matter.  Many  articles  have  appear- 
ed in  the  press,  many  pamphlets  have 
been  published  and  meetings  and  confer- 
ences held  on  the  question  of  teachers, 
as  the  principal  factors  in  introducing 
general  education,  people  who  perform 
their  work  creditably,  of  whom  the  country 
may  be  proud. 

The  historic  decisions  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Party,  dated  September  5, 
1931,  and  August  25,  1932,  mark  a  definite 
improvement  in  the  organisation  of  primary 
and  polytechnical  schools  and  indicate  a 
series  of  new  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  the  status  of  teachers  in  regard  to  daily 
life  and  rights.  The  decision  lays  stress  on 
the  ever-increasing  role  of  the  teacher  as 
a  fighter  for  communist  education  of  the 
new  generation.  And,  indeed,  the  Soviet 
teacher  is  an  active  citizen  of  the  country, 
a  class  conscious  participant  in  political 
and   economic   campaigns,   a  professional 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  STRUGGL 


The  building  of  a  socialist  economy 
demanded  imperatively  the  development 
of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  in 
the  country.  In  the  degree  as  industry 
progressed  in  the  USSR  there  arose  an  ever 
growing  need  for  education  in  general, 
for  professional-technical  instruction,  for 
the  training  of  new  cadres  of  specialists 
and  the  raising  of  the  qualification  of  the 
workers,   already   engaged  in  industry. 

The  plan  for  developing  the  people's 
education  thus  became  an  integral  and 
organic  part  of  the  general  plan  of  indu- 
strialisation. 

But  the  rate,  at  which  the  new  cadres 
were  being  prepared,  was  much  too  slow 
for  the  actual  requirements  of  the  national 
economy,  the  position  becoming  especially 
acute  after  the  termination  of  the  recon- 
struction period  and  the  passing  to  the 
period  of  construction,  i.  e.  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  first  Five-Year  Plan. 

1928—1929  marked  the  turning  point 
when  a  carefully  thought  out  plan  for  the 
education  of  new  technical  cadres  was 
drawn  up.   The  work  of  training  cadres 


educationalist,  who,  however,  is  free  from 
those  elements  of  formalism  and  schola- 
sticism which  formed  the  characteristic 
traits  of  the  narrow-minded  pedantic  teach- 
ers who  belonged  to  the  old  pre-revolu- 
tionary  "classical  '  schools. 

On  the  15th  Anniversary  of  the  October 
Revolution,  the  teacher,  in  common  with 
all  the  toilers  of  the  USSR,  can  say  with 
confidence:  "Fifteen  years  of  work  in  the 
field  of  culture  and  enlightenment  have 
not  been  spent  in  vain.  "  An  increadible 
thirst  for  knowledge,  an  enormous  growth 
in  the  network  of  cultural  and  educational 
institutions,  the  elimination  of  the  remains 
of  illiteracy,  the  final  abandonment  of 
the  old  ways  of  life  by  many  millions  — 
such  are  the  successes  in  which  the  teacher 
occupies  the  foremost  place  of  honour." 

It  would  of  course  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  enormous  tasks  confronting 
the  teachers  of  the  USSR,  have  been  fully 
realised.  In  the  future  they  will  have  to 
do  a  colossal  work,  both  in  the  school 
itself  and  in  its  social  environment,  and 
they  will  also  have  to  work  as  before  to- 
wards the  raising  of  their  own  level. 


^  FOR  CADRES   

By   M.   B  0  r  d  u  k  h  o  v 

was  then  put  on  an  entirely  new  basis, 
and  went  along  at  a  speed  unheard-of  until 
then. 

Just  recently  —  in  September  1932  — 
the  Central  Executive  Committe  of  the 
USSR  passed  a  decree  specially  dealing 
with  the  qualitative  preparation  of  train- 
ing cadres. 

This  decree  will  no  doubt  have  the  de- 
sired effect  and  ensure  the  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  cadres,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  the  central  problem  of  so- 
cialist construction. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
had  been  done  before  the  Revolution  for 
the  training  of  scientific  and  technical 
workers. 

The  number  of  technical  schools  in 
tsarist  Russia  was  insignificant,  being 
strictly  limited  by  the  general  state  of 
backwardness  of  the  country  and  the  weak 
development  of  industry.  The  technical 
and  professional  schools  catered  for  not 
more  than  267,000  and  125,000  students 
respectively.  Only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  children,   belonging  to  the  privileged 
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classes,  sons  of  londlords,  bourgeois,  of 
the  higher  and  middle  State  officials,  and 
of  the  clergy  were  admitted  to  the  higher 
educational  institutions. 

The  October  Revolution  has  brought 
about  a  complete  change  in  the  sphere  of 
j)rofessional-technical  education  which  is 
now  based  on  strict  planning  and  is  closely 
linked  up  with  the  requirements  of  social- 
ist construction.  Industrialisation  and  its 
development  called  into  life  the  most 
varied  methods  of  training  workers  — 
apprentices'  brigades,  factory  schools,  cour- 
ses for  raising  the  professional  standard 
of  workers,  evening  classes  of  everp  kind. 
Politically  conscious  workers,  the  active 
participants  in  the  socialist  up-building 
of  the  country,  are  being  trained  in  these 
institutions.  Of  great  and  special  import- 
ance are  the  factory  schools  which  are  the 
basic  channel  for  training  skilled  workers 
for  industry. 

The  preparation  of  workers  of  medium 
qualification  is  taking  place  in  techni- 
cums,  in  the  universities  and  in  the  higher 
technical  schools. 

Even  before  the  end  of  the  civil  war, 
at  a  special  meeting  on  matters  pertaining 
to  public  education,  the  question  of  the 
reorganisation  of  the  universities  and  the 
establishment  of  workers'  faculties  was 
discussed. 

The  workers'  faculties,  attached  to  the 
universities,  have  become  the  basic  chan- 
nel for  preparing  young  workers  and  pea- 
sants for  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions. This  form  of  preparatory  work, 
which  is  carried  on  inside  the  university, 
has  become  extremely  popular.  On  Septem- 
ber 15,  1919,  the  Commissariat  for  Educ- 
ation issued  a  decree  ordering  the  ^establish- 
ment of  workers'  faculties  in  all  univers- 
ities   and  higher  technical  schools. 

TUe  re-organisation  of  professional-tech- 
nical education  in  accordance  with  the 
basic  tasks  of  socialist  construction  neces- 
sarily led  to  a  radical  re-organisation  of 
the  educational  plans,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, of  the  whole  structure  of  technicum 
and  university  education. 

As  a  result  of  the  reconstruction,  the 
number  both  of  technical  schools  and  of 
their  students  has  considerably  increased. 
In  1920,  for  instance,  in  the  whole  of  the 
Soviet  Union  the  number  of  technicum 
did  not  exceed  585  with  a  total  of  70,000  stu- 
dents, whereas  in  1927/28  the  respective 
figures  were  1,038  and  185,000.  A  consi- 
derable increase  is  also  to  be  noted  in  the 
number  of  universities.  Prior  to  the  Revo- 


lution there  were  91  universities  with 
125,000  students;  in  1927/28  there  were 
129  universities  with  158,000  students. 
The  network  of  institutions  for  the  mass 
training  of  cadres  embraced  by  that  time 
4,954  schools  catering  for  448,000  stud- 
ents. But  even  this  rate  of  development  did 
not  correspond  in  any  way  with  the  tre- 
menduous  pace  of  economic  construction, 
the  resulting  difference  causing  a  consider- 
able disproportion  between  the  require- 
ments of  national  economy  on  available 
skilled  labour  capable  of  satisfying  them. 

The  socialist  reconstruction  of  the  coun- 
try imposed  upon  the  whole  system  of 
professional-technical  education  entirely 
new  tasks  and  demands. 

In  1928,  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
considered  the  question  of  the  complete 
re-organisation  of  the  universities,  higher 
technical  schools  and  workers'  faculties 
on  to  specialised  branches  of  study,  and 
their  transfer  to  the  various  People's 
Commissariats  and  respective  industrial 
bodies,  subject  to  a  unified  programme  and 
administration.  The  question  of  cadres 
was  discussed  in  detail  at  the  XVIth  Con- 
gress of  the  Party  and  at  the  XVIIth  Party 
Conference.  In  its  resolutions  on  the  second 
Five-Year  Plan,  the  XVIIth  Party  Con- 
ference pointed  out  that  the  realisation  of 
the  tasks  for  the  complete  technical  recon- 
struction of  national  economy  demanded 
of  our  industrial  cadres  the  mastery  of 
technique,  it  furthermore  demanded  the 
creation  of  large  cadres  of  our  own  technic- 
al intelligentsia  from  among  the  workers 
and  peasants,  and  also  the  raising  of  the 
cultural  standard  of  the  broad  masses  of 
workers. 

In  the  very  significant  resolutions  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  on  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
special  attention  is  paid  to  the  question 
of  cadres.  Of  no  less  importance  are  the 
decisions  on  the  question  of  cadres  con- 
tained in  a  number  of  recent  documents: 
the  decision  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  August  25,  1932, 
on  educational  programmes  and  on  the 
regime  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  the  USSR  of  September 
19th  on  educational  programmes  and  the 
regime  in  the  universities  and  techni- 
cums  ^ . 

^  A  special  article  on  this  question  will 
be  printed  in  an  early  issue  of  our  review. 
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It  is  pointed  out  in  tlie  latter  decision 
that  as  a  result  of  certain  measures  "the 
training  of  specialists  has  reached  the 
standard  required  by  the  ever  growing 
socialist  economy".  In  the  higher  technical 
schools  the  number  of  students  in  1929 
was  166,000,  in  1931 —394,000,  in  1932  — 
548,000.  In  the  technicums  for  the  same 
years:  303,000,  855,000  and  970,000.  In 
the  workers'  faculties  there  were  229,000 
students  in  1930,  325,000  in  1931,  450,000 
in  1932.  In  the  factory  schools  during 
same  years:  514,000,  1,099,000  and  the 
1,680,000. 

In  comparison  with  1928  the  number 
of  students  in  the  universities  and  higher 
technical  schools  has  risen  more  than 
threefold,  and  in  the  technicums  more 
than  fourfold.  The  total  number  of  students 
in  the  universities  and  higher  technical 
schools    in  1932  exceeds  1,500,000. 

The  number  of  specialists  in  the  national 
economy  of  the  USSR  has  increased  to 
a  very  appreciable  extent.  In  1929  the 
Soviet  Union  counted  57,000  specialists 
whose  professional  education  was  fully 
completed,  and  55,000  who  had  not  yet 
completed  their  education,  while  in  1932 
there  are  already  216,000  and  288,000  such 
specialists  respectively.  The  composition 
of  the  students  in  the  higher  schools  and 
in  the  technicums  has  drastically  changed: 
in  the  industrial  higher  technical  schools 
the  number  of  worker-students  reaches 
70%,  and  in  some  instances  even  90%.  The 
universities,  higher  technical  schools,  tech- 
nicums and  workers'  faculties  are  attended 
by  many  thousands  of  the  best  Party  work- 
ers, young  communists,  and  trade-union 
workers. 

Of  great  importance  for  the  training  of 
economic  workers  are  the  industrial  acade- 
mies and  the  courses  for  factory  and  works 
directors.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
14  of  these  academies,  and  in  addition 
8  academies  are  attached  to  the  various 
State  departments,  with  a  total  attendance 
of  5,955  in  1931,  and  10,130  in  1932. 

Worthy  of  mention  is  last  year's  re- 
organisation of  the  State  universities  for  the 
training  of  scientific  and  pedagogical  work- 
ers in  mathematics  and  natural  sciences. 
This  re-organisation,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  resolution  of  the  plenum  of  the  uni- 
versity section  of  the  State  Pedagogical 
Council,  "is  directly  called  for  by  the 
great  interest  towards  scientific  thought 
caused  by  the  general  technical  recon- 
struction of  the  whole  of  our  national  eco- 
nomy". 


"The  re-organised  universities"  —  we  read 
further  in  the  resolution  —  "by  training 
scientific  cadres  on  a  mass  scale  are  stand- 
ing in  the  first  ranks  of  the  fighters  for 
the  rebuilding  of  science,  for  the  technical 
revolution.  Their  work  should  consist  in 
deep  theoretical  analyses  and  scientific 
experiments  in  order  to  find  ways  and 
means  for  the  technical  reconstruction 
of  socialist  industry,  agriculture  and  the 
defence  of  the  country.  The  work  of  the 
universities  is  directly  connected  with, 
and  dependent  on  the  training  of  cadres, 
which  should  possess  a  wide  and  all-em- 
bracing scientific  outlook  and  an  university 
education." 

By  their  re-organisation,  the  universities 
have  ceased  to  be  many-faculty  institutes, 
they  are  no  longer  separated  from  industry, 
no  longer  are  they  bereft  of  a  unified  guid- 
ing principle.  The  universities  have  been 
converted  into  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions for  the,  training  of  scientific  re- 
search workers  and  university  teachers 
of  the  highest  qualification,  along  strictly 
specialised  lines  in  a  given  industry. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  new 
universities  and  the  higher  technical  schools 
lies  in  the  fact  that  whereas  specialisation 
in  the  latter  is  founded  on  the  study  of 
a  given  technical  branch,  specialisation 
in  the  former  rests  on  the  study  of  the  main 
scientific  problems  connected  with  the 
essential  demands  of  technique.  Apart 
from  this,  specialisation  in  the  higher 
technical  schools  is  chiefly  obtained  in 
factory  shops  and  factory  laboratories,  in 
the  universities  it  is  obtained,  in  scientific- 
research  laboratories.  The  higher  technical 
schools  train  technical  managers  and  organis- 
ers of  industry,  the  universities  —  research 
workers  of  the  highest  qualification. 

The  quantitative  growth  of  the  network 
of  educational  institutions  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  is  naturally 
accompanied  by  corresponding  qualitative 
changes. 

The  higher  technical  institutions  are 
closely  linked  up  with  industry. 

The  brilliant  successes  of  socialist  con- 
struction have  led  to  a  decisive  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  large  professorial  circles 
of  specialists  towards  active  participation 
in  the  grandiose  creative  work  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  cadres 
proceeds  not  only  along  increased  attend- 
ances. The  rapid  growth  of  the  number 
of  workers  engaged  in  industry  (21  mill, 
in  1032  as  against  18.6  mill,  in  1931)  has 
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called  into  life  new  forms  for  raising  the 
qualifications  of  the  workers.  A  real  mass 
movement  for  mastering  technique  is  de- 
veloping. In  this  connection  great  stress 
must  be  laid  on  the  so-called  "workers' 
education il  combines",  where  students  are 
trained  without  being  taken  away  from 
industry.  These  schools  are  organised  in 
large  factories  and  works  and  provide  all 
phases  of  education,  fi'om  the  elementary 
to  special  departments  which  train  highly 
qualified  specialists  in  definite  branches  of 
industry. 

In    a    number   of    large   factories  al- 
most all  the  workers  are  engaged  in  some 
form  or  other  of  study,  mostly  of  a  technical 
nature. 

7  million  industrial  workers  and  10  mil- 
lion collective  farmers  are  studying  tech- 
nique in  the  USSR,  be  it  in  schools,  cor- 
respondence courses,  special  circles,  etc. 
A  powerful  incentive  to  this  movement 
has  been  given  by  J.  Stalin  at  the  first 
All-Union  conference  of  industrial  workers, 
when  he  said:  "The  bolsheviks  must  master 
technique".  This  slogan  addressed  by  J.  Sta- 
lin to  the  vanguard  of  the  toiling  masses 
has  been  enthusiastically  taken  up  in  the 
USSR  by  many  millions  of  workers,  col- 
lective farmers,  young  people,  the  new 
Soviet  intelligentsia. 


The  USSR  is  the  land  of  such  masterpieces 
of  contemporary  technique  as  Dneprostroy, 
Kusnetslistroy ,  Magnitostroy  and  other 
giants  of  socialist  construction.  The  USSR 
is  the  land  which  is  creating  a  "Magnito- 
stroy  of  Art",  the  land  which  is  striving 
toward  the  unlimited  development  of  all 
the  spheres  of  human  creative  endeavour. 

By  educating  new  cadres,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  educating  new  men  and  women, 
the  conscious  builders  of  a  classless  society. 

The  type  of  a  Soviet  specialist  is  determin- 
ed not  onlyby  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired, 
but  also  by  his  active  participation  in  the 
social  and  political  life  of  the  country,  by 
the  application  in  his  work  of  the  new 
socialist  forms  of  labour  (socialist  competi- 
tion, shock  brigades). 

-  Work  imbued  with  ideas,  planning, 
width  and  clearness  of  perspective,  character- 
ises the  activities  of  the  Soviet  specialists, 
not  only  of  the  younger  ones,  but  also  of 
those,  who  belong  to  the  older  generation. 

Such  then  are  the  conditions  in  which 
new  cadres  are  formed  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  history  of  the  struggle  for  socialism 
during  the  last  15  years  has  attracted  the 
deep  interest  of  the  whole  world.  And  the 
pages  of  that  history,  relating  to  the  struggle 
for  cadres,  are,  undoubtedly,  among  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive. 
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Masses  Building  Socialist  Culture 


AUTHORS  FROM  THE  FACTORY  BENCH  

By  p.  B  a  n  k  o  V 


One  of  the  most  striking  indications 
of  the  cultural  growth  of  the  working  class 
is  the  participation  of  the  industrial  workers 
in  literature,  a  phenomenon  which  hitherto 
has  not  been  observed  in  any  other  country, 
and  which  has  become  possible  only  under 
conditions  of  Soviet  life. 

1930  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  pro- 
letarian literature  as  a  year  in  which,  for 
the  first  time,  numerous  books  appeared 
written  by  authors  direct  from  the  factory 
benches. 

This  date  is  not  accidental.  The  rapid 
development  of  socialist  competition  and 
of  shock-brigades  was  reflected  likewise 
in  the  sphere  of  literature.  Socialist  con- 
struction demanded  and  demands  a  wide 
exchange  of  experience  between  its  builders. 
In  a  country  where  socialism  is  being  built 
up,  in  which  private  property  in  the  means 
of  production  and  the  attendant  competition 
and  industrial  secrets  have  been  abolished, 
the  exhibition  of  the  best  examples  of  work 
by  the  greatest  heroes  of  labour  assumes 
a  colossal  importance. 

The  first  books  by  worker  authors  ori- 
ginated as  an  expression  of  the  desire  of 
the  exemplary  workers  to  share  their 
experience  with  others,  to  help  them  to 
master  the  most  rational  and  productive 
methods  of  work. 

"This  pamphlet  is  my  first  creative 
effort  on  the  front  of  proletarian  literature. 
In  writing  it  I  set  myself  the  task  of  passing 
on  to  the  workers  of  the  Soviet  Union  the 
experience  of  the  shock-workers  of  the 
Communist  Department  of  the  'Krasny 
Putilovets'  Works". This  is  how  the  fitter 
Naumov  in  the  preface  to  his  first  book 
"The  Heart  of  the  mill  '  describes  the  mo- 
tives which  prompted  him  to  enter  the 
field  of  literature.  A  similar  explanation 
is  given  by  other  worker  authors  who  are 
grouped  around  the  Publishing  Department 
of  the  All-Union  Council  of  the  Trade 
Unions,  the  initiator  of  the  appeal  to 
shock-brigaders  to  take  up  literature. 

The  task  of  overtaking  and  outstripping 
countries  which  are  more  progressive  in 
point  of  technique  and  economics,  the 
appeal  of  J.  Stalin,  the  leader  of  the  work- 


ing masses  of  the  USSR,  to  master  technique 
urged  the  industrial  workers  of  the  USSR 
to  give  more  thought  to  technique.  The 
increase  in  the  workers'  proposals  for  the 
improvement  of  socialist  production,  the 
greater  activity  of  the  production  conferen- 
ces at  various  works,  the  increase  in  the 
workers  inventions,  the  wide  development 
of  mass  organisations  for  technical  educ- 
ation were  all  portrayed  in  literature  by 
these  worker  authors. 

The  old  and  skilled  industrial  workers 
are  helping  to  train  new  strata.  Not  only 
do  they  train  new  workers  in  the  process 
of  work,  but  they  sum  up  their  experience 
and  pass  it  on,  through  their  pamphlets,  to 
thousands  of  workers  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  worker-inventor  who  is  living  and 
working  in  the  Soviet  Union  makes  no 
secret  of  his  invention.  On  the  contrary, 
after  testing  it  at  his  enterprise,  at  the  pro- 
duction conference,  he  hastens  to  pass  it  on 
to  all  the  workers  in  his  trade,  he  writes  a 
book  about  it  in  order  to  make  his  achieve- 
ments the  common  property  of  the  entire 
mass  of  workers,  technicians  and  special- 
ists. 

Cement-layer  Kashkin,  on  the  basis  of 
his  personal  experience,  gives  in  bis  book 
a  description  of  the  best  methods  of  cement 
work. 

The  foreman  of  the  "Dvigatel"  works, 
Malygin,  and  a  moulder  in  the  same  factory 
Alexandrov,  have  written  a  book  on 
moulding  for  workers  of  medium  qualific- 
ation. In  the  preface  to  his  book,  Maly- 
gin writes  as  follows:  "With  the  develop- 
ment of  our  industi'y,  many  more  mould- 
ers will  be  required  and  it  will  be  useful 
for  them  to  learn  the  methods  of  their 
trade.  I  tried  to  expound  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  simple  language  of  a  worker, 
the  most  essential  problems  of  my  special- 
ity, so  important  in  our  trade.  I  hope  that 
the  items  of  information  supplied  by  me 
will  prove  useful  for  the  growing  generation 
of  workers  and  will  contribute  to  raising 
their  qualification." 

These  words  aptly  describe  the  tasks 
which  the  workers,  the  authors  of  technical 
books,  have  set  themselves. 
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The  first  books  of  worker  authors  serv- 
ed as  an  impetus  to  a  mass  movement  of 
the  workers  not  only  in  the  field  of  technic- 
al but  also  art  literature. 

Thousands  of  w'orker  authors  are  entering 
the  field  of  Soviet  literature.  Their  creative 
efforts  summarise  the  revolutionary  ex- 
perience and  the  industrial  achievements 
of  the  best  workers.  Their  works  have  an 
enormous   stirring   effect   on  the  masses. 

Metal  workers,  founders,  engine-drivers, 
miners,  shepherds,  are  taking  up  the  pen. 
There  arises  a  new  type  of  author  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  history  of  literature.  A 
worker  author,  a  shock-brigader,  is  above 
all  an  active  participant  in  the  everyday 
world  struggle  for  the  victories  of  the  work- 
ing class.  Mikhailov,  the  author  of  the  book 
"In  the  Fight  for  Metal",  paper-layer 
at  the  "Hammer  and  Sickle"  works; 
Orovetsky,  carpenter  of  the  Panyutinsky 
railway-carriage  repair  works,  the  author 
of  "By  Force  of  Example";  Kotenko, 
worker  of  "Selmash",  author  of  "The  Bri- 
gader  of  the  Hot  Department";  the  poet 
Biryukov,  concrete  worker  of  "Selmash- 
stroy";  Vodolazko,  tractor-driver,  author 
of  "Meat  Factories",  and  thousands  of 
others  are  shock-workers,  i.  e.  most  active 
and  progressive  workers.  They  are  members 
of  the  best  brigades,  they  are  in  the  front 
ranks  of  socialist  competition,  and  shock 
work.  All  their  writings  are  clinched  with 
hammer  blows,  every  line  is  born  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  free  labour. 

The  success  of  the  worker  authors  is 
the  most  striking  proof  that  in  the 
course  of  socialist  construction  boundaries 
between  mental  and  physical  work  are 
swept  away.  The  live  incarnation  of  these 
changes  is  the  Soviet  worker,  the  worker 
author,  he  who  after  a  hard  day's  work 
at  his  factory  begins  to  write  a  technical 
book,  fiction  or  poem. 

A  worker  author  is  not  a  lonely  indivi- 
dual afraid  of  competition,  he  is  above 
all  a  member  of  the  collective.  The  habits 
of  collective  work,  which  he  acquires  at 
the  works,  he  transfers  to  his  literary  pro- 
ductions. None  of  the  worker  writers  and 
poets  dispense  with  the  discussion  of  their 
work  with  their  mates  and  fellow-members 
of  the  literary  circle.  They  all  read  their 
manuscripts  at  general  meetings  of  their 
mates. 

"What  do  these  worker  authors  write 
about?  Where  do  they  take  their  theme, 
their  subjects? 
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The  new  worker  writer,  the  new  poel  has 
introduced  new  subjects  and  new  themes. 

The  freed  and  joyous  labour  which  has 
now  become  "a  matter  of  honour,  of  glory, 
of  valour,  and  of  heriosm"  (J.  Stalin), 
such  is  the  "leitmotif"  in  the  works  of 
the  new  writers. 

New  socialist  relations  between  indivi- 
duals, the  newly  created  psychology,  which 
prompts  people  to  solve  the  vital  problems 
in  a  new  way,  such  is  the  main  content 
of  these  books. 

This  is  shown  even  by  their  titles:  "Re- 
birth" by  Alfeyev,  turner  of  the  "Bolshe- 
vik" works  in  Leningrad;  "Tlie  Figlil  for 
Metal"  and  "Steel,  Brand  M"  by  Mikhai- 
lov, of  the  "Hammer  and  Sickle"  works 
in  Moscow;  "We  are  catching  up"  by  Ta- 
rassevich,  worker  at  the  Moscow  Stalin 
works;  "A  Matter  of  Honour"  by  a  locks- 
mith in  the  combine  assembly  shop  of  the 
"Selmash";  "Foreman  of  Coal  Barge 
No.  69"  by  Sagaidak,  worker  in  a  metal- 
lurgical works;  "Ever>'  Oil  Gusher  taken 
in  Battle"  by  Zinin,  worker  of  the  Grozny 
oil-fields,   and  others. 

While  actively  taking  part  in  their  so- 
cial organisation  and  keeping  up  their 
connection  with  industry,  these  new 
authors  are  persistently  working  on  the 
improvement  of  their  literary  productions. 
Mikhailov  has  already  published  three 
books  ("The  Fight  for  Metal",  "The  Se- 
venth Battery"  and  "Steel,  Brand  M"), 
of  which  the  first  named  ran  into  three 
editions,  with  a  total  circulation  of  300,000. 
Ryezchikov,  a  worker  of  the  "Kauchuk" 
factory,  has  published  a  whole  collection 
of  poems. 

The  worker  authors  are  gradually  pas- 
sing from  small  sketches  and  poems  to 
big  novels  and  long  poems.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that  most  of  the  shock-brigaders  who 
have  entered  the  field  of  art  literature  are 
still  in  the  process  of  formation  as  artists. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  them  are 
beginners  who  must  go  through  a  long  pe- 
riod of  training.  The  common  defects  of 
many  productions  by  worker-writers  and 
poets  is  the  addiction  to  standardised  forms, 
inability  to  handle  the  material.  The  So- 
viet Publishing  Houses  pursue  the  task 
of  raising  the  political  and  literary  quali- 
fication of  these  young  authors,  to  help 
them  master  literary  technique. 

Many  Publishing  Houses  have  set  up  li- 
terary consultations  or  bureaux  of  worker 
authors.  The  beginner  may  obtain  there 
the  advice  of  a  specialist,  a  trained  writer 
or  poet,  he  con  also  obtain    special  liter- 


ature  which  will  help  him  to  work  on  a  de- 
finite theme.  The  literary  bureaux  organise 
various  courses,  seminaries,  evenings,  group 
consultations  for  authors,  special  station- 
ary- and  travelling  exhibitions,  showing 
to  the  worker  author  how  to  draw  up  the 
plan  of  his  book,  how  to  gather  material, 
how  to  work  out  a  theme,  etc  . 

Literary  evenings,  held  once  in  ten  days, 
specially  for  the  worker  authors,  are  of 
great  importance  in  training  the  new 
authors.  The  reading  of  manuscripts  in 
literary  circles,  at  the  meetings  of  the 
worker  editors  of  Publishing  Houses  make 
the  authors  more  critical  and  train  them 
to  evaluate  more  justly  their  own  and  other 
people's  production. 

The  shock-brigaders  who  are  authors 
of  fiction  are  most  of  them  connected  with 
the  Association  of  Soviet  Authors.  At  all 
the  important  enterprises  of  the  USSR  there 
exist  literary  circles  consisting  of  worker 
writers  and  poets.  These  circles  guided  by 
the  social  organisations  of  the  factory,  and 
assisted  by  the  Association  of  Authors, 
organise  systematic  courses  for  the  new 
authors,  helping  them  to  improve  their 
work,  to  connect  it  with  the  entire  cycle 
of  tasks  of  socialist  construction,  to  enrol 
their  creative  efforts  for  the  solution  of 
tasks  confronting  the  given  enterprise, 
as  well  as  the  entire  working  class.  The 
creative  efforts  of  our  worker  writers  are 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  life  of 
their    respective    factories:    the  slogans, 


poems,  satire,  are  all  mobilised  in  the 
struggle  for  the  Plan,  for  the  tempo  and  for 
the  quality  of  work. 

The  large  publishing  houses  possess  their 
own  staffs  of  writers  from  among  the  work- 
ers. Thus  the  Publishing  Department  of 
the  All-Union  Council  of  the  Trade-Unions 
("  Profizdat")  attracts  worker  authors  and 
essay  writers,  the  Association  of  Worker- 
Authors  of  Technical  Literature  ("Marat") 
is  closely  connected  with  the  Technical 
Publishing  House  and  Red  Army  authors 
are  connected  with  the  Literary  Associa- 
tion of  the  Red  Army  and  Navy  ("Lo- 
kaf"). 

In  spite  of  its  youth,  the  mass  literary 
movement  has  already  drawn  to  itself 
several  thousand  writers  and  poets.  Thus 
more  than  800  authors  are  connected  with 
the  "Profizdat". 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  enormous 
number  of  publications  put  out  by  worker 
writers  and  poets,  spread  over  thousands 
of  local  factory  papers  and  wall-newspapers, 
in  the  pages  of  the  numerous  magazines  for 
literature,   art   and  technics. 

Fifteen  years  of  Soviet  rule  have  trans- 
formed a  backward  country  into  a  country 
of  powerful  industry  and  the  biggest  agri- 
cultural production  in  the  world.  From  ruin 
to  Magnitostroy  —  such  has  been  the  path 
of  socialist  reconstruction  in  our  country. 
From  illiteracy  to  the  Magnitostroys  of 
literature  —  such  is  the  path  of  the  cultural 
revolution. 


THE  WORKERS  ARE  WRITING   

THE  HISTORY  OF  THEIR  FACTORIES  AND  WORKS 


The  compilation  of  the  "History  of 
Factories  and  Works  ',  which  has  been 
started  all  over  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
initiative  of  Maxim  Gorky,  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  striking  manifestations 
of  the  cultural  revolution.  Its  significance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  being  written  not 
only  by  scholars,  writers  or  individual 
participants  ih  the  various  events,  but  by 
the  broad  masses  themselves. 

The  compilation  of  that  "History"  as  a 
mass  movement  of  the  toilers  began  at  the 
end  of  1931,  when  the  Central  Editorial 
Board  of  the  "History  of  Factories  and 
Works"  was  appointed  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Maxim  Gorky.  This  board  compri- 
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ses,  along  with  the  most  prominent  men 
in  politics,  literature  and  science,  also 
the  representatives  of  the  biggest  Soviet 
factories  and  works. 

The  appeal  to  the  workers  issued  by  Ma- 
xim Gorky  and  the  Editorial  Board  found 
immediately  a  ready  response,  which  shows 
that  there  existed  already  a  desire  among 
the  masses  to  use  the  events  familiar  to 
them  as  material  for  writing  the  history 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  and  of 
the  struggle  for  socialism  in  the  USSR. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  few  months 
editorial  boards  were  formed  at  more  than 
a  hundred  big  enterprises  of  the  USSR. 
They    drew    to    themselves   writers  from 
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anionf*  the  workers,  coiitrilnUors  to  the 
factory  newspapers,  members  ot  literary 
circles.  Tens  of  thousands  of  old  and  young 
workers  started  to  write  the  history  of 
their  works,  of  their  lives,  of  their  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  of  their  participation  in 
the  construction  of  socialism. 

This  movements  is  daily  extending  to 
new  and  most  diverse  enterprises  —  w'orks, 
factories,  power  stations,  mines,  railways. 
The  work  is  assisted  by  historians,  writers, 
economists,  engineers,  journalists,  artists. 
Plans  of  books  are  being  worked  out, 
enormous  archives  are  being  examined. 
The  workers  taking  part  in  the  compil- 
ation of  this  "History"  converse  with  the 
old  bolsheviks,  study  the  material  in  the 
museums,  the  pre-revolutionary  press,  etc. 
At  the  "Red  Putilovets  '  works  in  Leningrad, 
a  society  has  been  founded  to  assist  the 
compilation  of  the  "History".  It  com- 
prises three  hundred  of  the  oldest  workers, 
whose  average  period  of  work  in  industry 
is  twenty  five  years.  A  Moscow  Society 
of  old  Putilov  workers  has  also  been  found- 
ed; similar  societies  exist  at  other  enter- 
prises (the  Moscow  "Trekhgornaya  Manu- 
faktura",  the  Izhora  Works,  etc.).  At  the 
Lenin  Works  in  Leningrad,  a  cell  of  the 
society  of  Marxain  historians  has  been 
set  up  and  the  workers  are  working  out  in 
a  seminar  the  material  referring  to  the 
various  periods  in  the  history  of  their 
works. 

At  a  large  number  of  enterprises  (the 
Dzerzhinsky  works  in  the  Ukraine,  the 
Liubertsy  and  Izhora  works,  the  '  Trekhgor- 
naya Manufaktura  '  in  Moscow  and  others) 
an  exhibition  of  historical  documents  has 
been  organised,  as  well  as  consultations 
on  questions  of  the  history  of  the  labour 
movement,  the  Communist  Party  and  of 
the  given  works.  Mass  excursions  are  being 
organised  to  those  places  where  militant 
gatherings  of  workers  took  place  in  the 
pre-October period ("Electrozavod'  , "Trekh- 
gornaya Manufaktura").  An  historical  sec- 
tion was  founded  at  the  Cabinet  of  Party 
Work  in  the  '-Hammer  and  Sickle  '  factory 
in  Kharkov.  At  the  Moscow  "Hammer  and 
Sickle"  a  special  "Victorina"  ^  was  organ- 
ised. A  collection  of  diaries,  letters  and 
photos  referring  to  the  history  of  the  works 
and  of  the  labour  movement,  to  the  everyday 
life  of  the   workers   etc.,   was  arranged. 

1  "Victorina"  is  a  game  in  which  the 
partcipants  have  to  reply  to  a  series  cf 
different  questions.  In  the  present  instance 
the  theme  cf  the  "Victcrina"  was  the 
history  of  the  "Hammer  and  Sickle". 


Many  works  practice  talks  with  the  workers 
and  their  families  at  lionie,  make  lists 
of  old  workers,  collect  proposals  on  the 
questions  of  methods  of  compiling  the 
history  of  the  works. 

Finally,  socialist  conii)etition  was  inau- 
gurated for  the  composition  of  the  best  vo- 
lume on  the  history  of  the  works.  Kntirc 
factories  are  competing,  as  well  as  the 
brigades  working  on  the  '  History  and  the 
individual  workers  writing  their  memoirs. 

Such  are  the  diverse  forms  assumed  by 
the  mass  movement  for  the  creation  of 
the  "History  of  Factories  and  Works". 
This  has  now  become  the  concern  of  the 
whole  working  class  and  is  particularly 
well  expressed  in  the  letter  of  the  Nadezh- 
dinsky  workers  (in  the  Urals)  addressed 
to  Maxim  Gorky: 

"Today  at  the  Nadezhdinsk  works  hundred 
oldest  workers  gathered  at  a  family  evening 
organised  in  connection  with  the  task  of 
compiling  a  history  of  our  works.  Our  total 
age  is  5,237  years  and  we  have  a  total 
of  3,117  years  of  trade  experience.  Our 
oldest  member  is  80;  thirty  six  are  over  60. 
Many  of  us  came  here  to  the  Northern 
Urals  at  the  end  of  last  century,  when  the 
place  occupied  now  by  the  works  was  all 
covered  with  woods  and  bogs  and  thou- 
sands of  men  lived  in  huts  dug  in  the  earth, 
when  thousands  of  them  died  of  scurvy, 
various  epidemics,  and  underfeeding.  The 
greater  part  of  our  lives  were  spent  under 
conditions  of  capitalist  oppression,  of  humi- 
liation  of   human   dignity,   of  monstrous 
exploitation.   Many   of  us  fought,  rifle  in 
hand,  in  the  field  of  revolutionary  battles. 
We    remember    our    comrades,   killed  in 
the     struggle,   tortured   to   death   in  the 
torture  chambers  of  the  tsar  and  Kolchak. 
We  are  happy  that  many  of  those  gathered 
here  to-night  continue  to  work  at  the  mill, 
holding  the  most  important  posts  at  the 
blast  furnaces,  open  hearth  furnaces,  and 
rolling   benches,   at   a   time   when  these 
aggregates  work  for  socialism,  for  a  happy 
future  of  mankind...  At  the  present  time 
we  are  all  of  us  working  together  on  the 
compilation  of  the  history  of  our  works. 
We  are  all  of  us  taking  active  part  in  this 
work,   pensioners   as   well  as  members  of 
the  Young  Communist  League.    Let  the 
new  generations  of  the  working  class  know 
how  the  working  class  has  growns  ia  size 
and  strength,   how  the  Bolshevik  Party 
was  growing,  how  the  edifice  of  capitalism 
was  broken  into  pieces." 

Many  other  facts  illustrate  the  activity 
of  the  workers,  their  enthusiastic  response 
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to  the  appeal  to  write  the  history  of  the'r 
works.  Thus  220  of  the  oldest  workers 
of  the  Moscow  "Hammer  and  Sickle  '  fac- 
tory took  an  active  part  in  gathering  recol- 
lections of  1905;  300  old  workers  of  the 
'*Red  Putilovetz  '  are  working  on  the  2nd  vo- 
lume of  the  history  of  their  works.  Along 
with  old  men,  young  workers  and  above 
all  Young  Communists  are  enthusiastic- 
ally participating  in  this  work. 

The  task  of  writing  the  "History  of 
Factories  and  Works  '  has  thus  become 
a  method  of  study  which  trains  the  new 
generation  of  workers-intellectuals,  the  fu- 
ture sociologists,  writers,  historians. 

••The  'History  of  Works'  gives  a  poli- 
tical education  to  new  strata  of  the  working 
class  '    (M.  Gorky). 

"The  History  of  Works  "  is  not  a  dull 
academic  chronicle  of  events,  treated  inde- 
pendently of  the  tasks  of  socialist  con- 
struction and  of  contemporary  life.  The 
creation  of  this  "History  mobilises  the 
masses  for  a  further  struggle  for  socialism, 
serving  "the  cause  of  the  development  of 
the  revolutionary  class-consciousness  of  the 
proletariat,  the  cause  of  helping  the  masses 
to  assimilate  the  ideas  of  Marx  and  Lenin  ' 
(M.  Gorky). 

The  masses  of  the  workers  have  found 
concrete  forms  of  work  linking  up  their 
participation  in  the  writing  of  the '  'History  ' 
with  the  industrial  and  cultural  life  of 
the  works.  Thus  the  history  of  the  Moscow 
Tool  factory  is  written  under  the  slogan 
of  mastering  technique.  "Our  principal 
aim  is  to  show  how  the  bolsheviks  master 
technique.'  With  this  purpose  in  view 
social  evenings  are  organised  at  the  works 
in  order  to  acquaint  the  young  workers 
with  the  industrial  methods  of  the"  old 
evenings  devoted  to  the  development  of 
technique  at  the  works  in  the  past  and  at 
the  present  time.  At  the  Trekhgornaya 
Manufaktura  the  general  meetings  of 
the  workers  investigated  the  material  of  the 
archives  and  other  material  describing  the 
role  of  labour  discipline  in  the  factory 
at  various  historical  periods  —  this  will 
help  the  new  workers,  unacquainted  with 
the  conditions  of  the  pre-revolutionary 
factory  regime,  to  grasp  the  importance, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  class,  of  labour 
discipline  at  a  socialist  enterprise,  in  a 
country  where  work  has  become  a  "matter 
of  honour  '. 

The  main  idea  underlying  the  history 
of  the  Moscow  -'Electrozavod"  is  "the 
factory  as  the  initiator  '.  The  Zinc  Works 
in  Rostov-on-Don,  in  connection  with  the 
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history  of  the  works,  has  announced  a 
campaign  for  overfulfilment  of  the  pro- 
duction-financial plan. 

An  important  part  is  played  by  the  meet- 
ings of  the  workers  dealing  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  works.  These  meetings  take 
place  under  the  sign  of  the  assimilation  by 
the  younger  generation  of  bolshevik  tra- 
ditions and  the  revolutionary  experience 
of  the  old  workers. 

Already  at  the  present  time  reminiscences 
of  the  workers  have  been  put  down  in  writ- 
ing and  the  historical  material  has  been 
collected  and  classified.  This  means  that 
the  period  of  organisation  is  over,  and  tha,t 
the  creative  work  on  books  has  begun. 
The  following  manuscripts  have  already 
been  finished,  and  sent  to  the  Central  Edi- 
torial Board:  the  history  of  the  Lenin  (Neva) 
machine  building  works  (about  200,000 
words);  the  history  of  the  Moscow-Kazan 
railway  (about  200,000  words);  the  history 
of  the  Kolomna  works  in  1905  (about 
100,000  words);  the  second  volume  of  the 
history  of  the  "Red  Putilovets  '  works, 
under  the  general  heading  "Putilovets  in 
three  revolutions  '  (200,000  words);  the 
history  of  the  Volodarsky  sewing  factory 
in  Leningrad  (40,000  words).  Moreover, 
material  has  been  gathered  for  separate 
chapters,  and  some  of  them  have  already 
been  written  on  the  history  of  the  Moscow 
"Hammer  and  Sickle"  factory;  of  the 
"Trekhgornaya  Manufaktura  ;  of  the  Izhora 
works;  of  '-Krasny  T  eugolnik  (The  Red 
Triangle);  of  the  Nadezhdinsk  works  in  the 
Urals;  of  the  Moscow  tool  works;  of  the 
"Skorokhod"  factory;  of  the  Kharkov  "Ham- 
mer and  Sickle  '  works;  of  the  Kharkov 
locomotive  building  works;  of  Stalingrad 
tractor  works ;  and  also  a  collection  of 
articles  on  the  history  of  the  Lena  goldfields. 

The  first  history  of  the  series  —  the 
history  of  the  Lenin  (Neva)  machine  build- 
ing works,  will  be  printed  on  the  15th 
Anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution. 

The  present  progress  of  work  of  the 
Editorial  Board  allows  us  to  expect  that 
three  more  volumes  will  appear  in  the  near 
future;  the  history  of  the  Moscow  Kazan 
railway,  of  the  Stalingrad  tractor  works, 
and  the  Volodarsky  sewing  factory. 

What  will  the  history  of  each  individual 
enterprise  look  like?  The  resolution  of 
the  Central  Editorial  Board  states  the  fol- 
lowing on  this  score: 

"The  gist  of  the  programme  must  be  a 
comparison  and  a  concrete  juxtaposition 
of  the  two  systems  —  the  capitalist  and 
the  socialist." 
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The  lundamental  themes  of  the  hisloiy 
of  each  works  are  the  social-economic  and 
the  industrial-technical  description  of  the 
works:  the  history  of  the  lahour  and  revo- 
lutionary movement  at  the  works  .  and 
the  history  of  the  Bolshevik  Party;  the 
questions  of  culture  and  of  daily-life  con- 
ditions. 

The  section  referring  to  the  last  named 
question  must  show  up  those  conditions 
in  Avhich  the  factory  workers  were  forced 
to  live  before  the  October  Revolution  and 
also  the  life  and  customs  of  their  masters  — 
the  capitalists. 

In  the  post-October  history  of  the  works, 
there  will  be  a  detailed  description  of 
the  cultural  revolution,  of  the  growth  of  the 
working  class,  of  the  creation  of  the  work- 
ers'   intelligentsia    in  the  course  of  the 


elimination  of  I  he  contrasts  between  phy- 
sical and  brain  work,  new  forms  of  cver>'- 
day  and  family  life,  new  forms  of  social 
relations,  the  i)hysical  culture  movement, 
the  elimination  of  illiteracy,  the  linking 
up  of  factories  and  schools. 

The  "Hist  ry  will  describe  the  organ- 
isation and  the  reconstruction  of  the  works 
on  new  socialist  principles,  new  forms  of 
administration  and  control,  workers'  in- 
ventions, the  growth  of  the  communist 
forms  of  work  (shock-brigades,  socialist 
competition),  the  heroes  of  labour,  the 
participation  of  the  masses  in  planning. 

The  abundant  and  colon  ful  material 
makes  it  possible  to  render  the  narrative 
of  the  "H.Story  '  both  exhaustive  in  point 
of  substance  and  accomplished  in  point 
of  literary  style. 


HOW  THE  HISTORY  OF  CIVIL  WAR  IS  REI\G  WRITTEN 


The  Civil  War  through  which  the  Soviet 
Union  went  in  the  years  1917 — 1922  is  a  great 
period  in  the  history  of  the  heroic  defence 
of  the  conquests  of  October  from  foreign 
and  domestic  foes.  It  settled  the  historic 
destinies  of  the  country.  The  working  class 
and  all  the  toilers  of  the  Soviet  Union 
acquired  in  the  Civil  "War  enormous  po- 
litical, strategical  and  operative  experience. 

The  study  of  the  Civil  "War,  its  investig- 
ation from  the  point  of  view  of  science 
and  art,  the  summing  up  of  its  experience, 
and  the  transmission  of  the  latter  to  new 
generations  of  the  toilers  of  the  USSR  is 
therefore  of  extremely  great  importance. 
The  publication  of  the  "History  of  the 
Civil  War"  which  was  undertaken  simul- 
taneously with  the  "History  of  Factories 
and  Works"  and  likewise  on  the  initiative 
of  Maxim  Gorky  —  is  attempting  to  solve 
this  problem. 

'The  "History"  covers  all  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  Civil  War  from  the  Feb- 
ruary Revolution  1917  down  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  last  uprisings  against  the  Soviet 
government  in  1922.  The  plan  of  public- 
ation published  in  the  periodical  press  and 
in  a  separate  pamphlet  shows  how  fully 
and  thoroughly  the  events  will  be  covered. 

It  embraces  the  following  volumes:  Octo- 
ber; the  first  stage  of  Civil  War;  the  first 
steps  of  the  intervention  and  the  break-up 
of  the  "respite"  period;  the  Cossack  Ven- 
dee; Civil  War  in  the  Ukraine  and  in  Crimea; 
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Kolchak;  Denikin;  the  fight  lor  Petrograd 
and  the  intervention  in  the  North;  war  on 
the  western  frontiers;  Wrangel;  Civil  W^ar 
in  Transcaucasus;  Civil  War  in  Central 
Asia;  Civil  War  in  the  Far  East;  Anti- 
Soviet  uprisings  and  mutinies  towards  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War;  Intervention  and  its 
international  importance;  the  Party  in 
the   Civil  War. 

Tlie  above  mentioned  16  main  volumes 
of  the  "History"  will  give  a  comprehensive, 
a  strictly  scholarly  and  consistent  exposi- 
tion and  description  of  the  armed  struggle 
against  the  background  of  economic  and 
political  events.  The  foremost  historians 
and  economists  will  work  on  these  volumes. 

Though  the  exposition  will  be  stricth'^ 
scientific,  these  volumes  will  be  written  in 
popular  style  intelligible  to  the  broadest 
masses   of  readers. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  volumes  the  edi- 
tors will  publish  a  series  under  the  general 
title  "Collections  of  material  on  the  history 
of  Civil  War".  The  collections  will  con- 
sist of  documents  and  manuscripts  by  the 
immediate  participants  in  the  Civil  War 
(diaries,  memoirs,  chronicles,  sketches  etc.) 
which  in  very  large  numbers  were  delivered 
to  the  editors  by  former  Red  Guards,  by 
guerilla  fighters,  Red  Army  men,  command- 
ers, political  functionaries  of  the  Red  Army 
and  of  the  works  of  the  best  Soviet  authors 
dealing  with  Civil  War.  Just  as  in  the  basic 
volumes  of   the  "History"   the  material 
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published  in  the  collections  will  be  arranged 
according  to  periods,  regions,  fronts;  their 
publication  will  proceed  simultaneously 
with  that  of  the  main  volumes. 

It  is  proposed  to  supply  the  "History" 
with  abundant  illustrations,  photographs 
(100  ordinary  and  8  colored  illustrations 
in  each  volume),  schedules  and  maps. 
Each  volume  will  contain  an  index  of 
subjects,  names  and  geographical  places 
as  well  as  a  list  of  books  dealing  with  the 
events  described  in  the  volume.  Fine- 
grade  paper  and  binding,  clear  type,  con- 
venient form  —  all  this  will  render  "His- 
tory" highly  accomplished  from  a  technical 
standpoint.  Moreover,  the  price  for  the 
whole  "History"  will  be  so  low  that  it  will 
be  within  easy  reach  of  every  worker  and 
peasant. 

The  great  social  importance  of  this  pub- 
lication, the  fact  that  it  can  easily  be  ac- 
quired by  the  broad  masses  and  the  enormous 
interest  shown  to  the  "History  of  Civil 
War  '  by  the  whole  of  the  Soviet  public 
forced  the  editors  to  issue  it  in  an  enormous 
number  of  copies  (half  a  million  copies 
of  each  of  the  main  volumes). 

The  publication  of  the  "History"  evoked 
a  lively  response  in  the  whole  country. 
Workers,  collective  farmers,  intellectuals 
declare  their  willingness  to  take  active 
part  in  the  creation  of  the  history  of  the 
heroic  struggle  of  the  workers  and  are 
sending  in  a  large  number  of  manuscripts, 
etc. 

All  these  facts  enable  us  to  assert  that 
the  publication  of  the  "History  of  Civil 
War"  will  be  an  outstanding  event  in  the 
scientific  and  art  literature  of  the  USSR. 

The  first  volumes  of  the  "Historj'^" 
will  appear  in  1933  and  it  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1937. 

At  the  present  time  a  large  amount  of 
preparatory  work  is  being  completed. 

The  greatest  event  was  the  elaboration 
of  the  plan  of  work.  This  plan  will  not 
only  form  the  foundation  of  all  the  work 
in  connection  with  the  "History"  but  is 
in  itself  most  important  as  a  document, 
which  establishes  the  methodological  prin- 
ciples of  the  study  of  Civil  War,  its  divi- 
sion into  periods,  etc.  The  plan  thereby 
assists  most  materially  the  work  of  investig- 
ation and  education  dealing  with  the  Civil 
War  subjects. 

The  "History"  will  be  a  work  on  a  le- 
vel with  present-day  Marxian-Leninist 
theoretical  thought.  Everyone  of  the  nu- 
merous authors  in  working  out  his  theme 
or  chapter  must  include  in  the  scope  of 
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his  investigation  the  entire  literature  avail- 
able —  art,  science,  history  ' —  books  and 
periodicals  on  the  subject  of  the  Civil 
War.  For  this  purpose,  an  annotated  bib- 
liographical index  of  Soviet  and  foreign 
literature  on  Civil  War  is  being  compiled 
as  one  of  the  forms  of  preliminary  work. 
Not  only  well  known  capital  works  are  being 
carefully  taken  note  of  in  the  index,  but 
also  the  various  publications  which  are 
in  various  regions,  districts,  national  re- 
publics and  separate  military  units.  Thanks 
to  this  the  authors  of  the  "History"  will 
be  able  to  investigate  everything  contained 
in  literature  dealing  with  the  themes  they 
are  investigating. 

The  enormous  wealth  of  information 
contained  in  the  archives  both  central  and 
local  will  be  worked  out  and  used  for  the 
purpose  of  wirting  the  "History".  In  the 
archives  the  material  dealing  with  Civil 
War  is  examined  and  revised;  documents 
are  being  selected  which  are  of  interest 
to  the  "History"  and  a  card  index  is  being 
compiled  so  as  to  fit  in  with  the  plan. 

Copies  of  some  of  the  documents  of  the 
archives  will  be  sent  to  the  editors  to  ])e 
used  for  the  "History".  However,  the  bulk 
of  the  documents  will  be  studied  in  the 
archives  personally  by  the  members  of 
the  staff  and  the  authors  contributing  to 
the  "History",  where  they  will  be  able 
to  use  the  card  index  and  documents  re- 
ferring to  separate  volumes  and  chapters. 
Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  between 
the  Central  Archives  Department  and  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Editorial  Board  the 
archives  have  already  started  their  preli- 
minary work  which  is  now  drawing  to  a 
close. 

Finally  the  participants  in  and  witnesses 
of  Civil  War  are  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  preliminary  work  for  the  "History". 
They  write  their  memoirs,  historical  no- 
vels and  sketches,  chronicles  and  supply 
separate  items  of  information,  describing 
certain  events.  Oral  tales  of  Civil  War 
are  also  being  recorded.  The  editors  are 
likewise  collecting  such  works  as  diaries, 
documents,  photographs  which  are  in  pos- 
session of  individual  persons.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  nearly  2,000  such  manuscripts 
have  been  collected.  They  have  all  been 
examined  and  have  been  given  a  prelimin- 
ary scientific  historical  appraisal.  The 
authors  of  the  manuscrips  are  mainly  red- 
guards,  guerilla  fighters,  Red  Army  men, 
commanders,  political  workers.  Their  works 
abound  with  most  interesting  political 
military,   psychological   and   other  facts, 
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characterising  life  in  those  days.  Some  of 
these,  after  being  worked  up  by  the  editors, 
will  be  published  separately  \  many  will 
form  one  of  the  series  of  literature  and  art 
magazines,  the  remaining  sections  will 
be  used  as  material  in  working  up  the 
''History". 

|A  very  important  task  is  to  select  a  nu- 
merous and  capable  staff  of  authors.  Near- 
ly every  chapter  and  every  big  theme  in  the 
"History"    demand   investigation   by  an 

^1  The  editors  of  the  "History  of  Civil 
War"  propose  to  pul)]ish  by  the  XVth 
anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution  one 
of  these  mss.  in  book  form:  '  Against  Wran- 
gel"  —  a  collection  of  lelLers  written  by  Red 
Army  men  who  took  part  in  the  taking  of 
Perekop,  selected  by  the  political  chief  of 
the  regiment. 


individual  scholar.  The  authors  for  (he 
first  three  volumes  have  in  the  main  been 
selected.  Conferences  are  already  l)eing 
iield  of  authors  working  on  the  same  vo- 
lume, a  division  of  labour  is  planned  be- 
tween them,  also  the  connection  between 
various  themes  and  chapters,  and  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  to  follow.  The  me- 
thods of  individual  and  collective  work 
of  the  authors  writing  in  the  same  volume 
are   being   drawn  up. 

In  the  nearest  future  the  authors  will 
start  work  on  the  "History"  itself. 

The  "History  of  Civil  War"  will  be 
not  only  an  outstanding  ])roduction  of 
science,  history  and  art  literature,  but 
also  a  specimen  of  collective  authorship. 
And  indeed  it  is  being  written  by  the  very 
masses,  who  have  made  history. 
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Press  and  Book  in  the  USSR 


BOOK  PUBLISHINO  DURING 
THE  PAST  15  YEARS 


By  A.  Kolbanovsky 


The  high  aims  pursued  by  the  press  in 
the  Soviet  Union  secure  an  unparalleled 
development  for  the  publication  of  books. 

The'  Soviet  Union  inherited  from  the 
bourgeois  landlord  regime  few  printing 
works,  a  poor  paper  industry  and  a  book- 
production  industry  reduced  to  one  half 
of  the  pre-war  level  (13,X44  titles  in  1913). 

2G,069  books  published  in  1913  were 
registered  in  the  "Book  Annals",  with 
99,879,900  copies.  The  pre-war  books  were 
chauvinistic  in  content,  full  of  the  great- 
nation  obsession;  out  of  the  26,069  books 
only  2,154  were  in  languages  other  than 
Russian  (Church-Slavonic,  Arabic,  Hebrew 
and  others)  and  even  these  were  chiefly 
monarchist   propaganda   and  reactionary. 

The  victorious  proletariat,  from  the  very 
first  days,  made  it  its  task  to  familiarise 
the  workers  and  peasants  with  literature 
and  culture.  However,  the  existing  condi- 
tions rendered  it  very  difficult  to  carry 
out  this  task  for  which  is  needed  consider- 
able publishing  activity.  This  was  the 
time  of  economic  ruin,  of  civil  war,  of 
intervention;  the  ravages  of  the  world 
war  was  still  evident.  In  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  workers'  State  the  absence  of  metals, 
of  fuel,  of  paper,  etc.  greatly  hampered 
the  development  of  publishing  activities. 

Printing  shops  had  to  reduce  their  work 
and  each  year  turned  out  a  smaller  and 
smaller  number  of  books:  in  1918 — ^6,052 
books,  77.7  million  copies;  1919  —  3,739 
and  54.6  million;  1920  —  3,326  and  28.3 
million  1921  —  4,130  and  28.3  million. 

However,  though  in  the  grip  of  civil  war, 
under  the  attacks  of  international  interven- 
tion, the  Soviet  State  published  the  works 
of  Russian  and  world  classics,  text-books 
and  literature  of  a  popular  sciencetific 
character,  social-political  literature  etc. 

Publishing  Houses  were  .established  for 
Party,  Soviet  and  co-operative  publications. 
The  publication  of  classical  authors  was 
regularised  by  the  decree  nationalising  the 
works  of  classical  authors.  A  State  institu- 
tion for  furthering  the  circulation  of  print- 
ed works  ("Tsentropechat")  has  been 
preated. 


In  1919  was  founded  the  State  Publish- 
ing House  of  the  RSFSR  C'Gosizdat'  ).  It 
was  entrusted  not  only  with  publication  act- 
ivities, but  also  with  distribution  of  paper, 
regulating  of  the  publishing  activities  of 
the  various  Peoples  Commissariats  etc. 

The  first  Director  of  the  Gosizdat  was 
a  tried  revolutionary  and  distinguished 
man  of  letters  —  V.  Vorovsky  (murdered 
in  Lausanne  in  1922,  while  representing 
the  Soviet  Union  in  a  diplomatic  capacity). 

At  this  period  the  prevailing  type  of 
literature  was  propaganda  publications, 
leaflets,  agitational  posters.  They  struck 
at  the  principal  enemy,  the  white  bandits, 
the  kulaks  and  the  counter-revolutionaries. 

The  Soviet  book,  along  with  the  rifle  and 
machine-gun,  served  the  cause  of  the 
working  class,  the  defence  of  the  country 
from  counter-revolution  and  intervention. 

The    period    of  restoration 

The  victories  of  the  Red  Army  over  the 
interventionists  and  the  white-guardist  coun- 
ter-revolution enabled  the  USSR  to  turn 
to  peaceful  economic  and  cultural  construc- 
tion. The  rapid  economic  restoration  of 
the  country,  the  consistent  national  policy, 
the  energetic  measures  for  the  raising  of 
the  cultural  level  of  the  nations  of  the 
USSR  —  all  this  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
exceptionally  rapid  tempo  of  development 
of  book  publishing. 


Number  of 

books 

Number  of 
copies 

Percent  gae 
of  copies 
compared 
with  19131 

1922 

7,843 

37.9 

million 

37.9 

1923 

10  8in 

67.0 

)j 

69  1 

1924 

13.126 

no  0 

yj 

110.1 

l'»25 

26,320 

278.0 

5) 

278.2 

1926 

28 . 400 

206.0 

•  5 

206  3 

1927 

32,664 

221.0 

}} 

221.2 

1  We  take  for  1913  99.879,000  cop  es, 
although  this  f'gure  is  exaggeratad  if  {aken 
for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  data 
supp'ied  by  the  book  chambers:  we  should 
h  ve  deducted  from  it  all  the  numerous 
calendars,  music  and  plans,  v  hich  are  not 
registered  by  the  Soviet  "Book  Annals". 
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If  we  bear  in  mind  thai  in  1921  only 
4,130  titles  were  published,  we  will  observe 
that  in  0  years  the  book  publication  in  the 
USSli    has    increased    almost    8  times. 

The  pre-war  level  of  circulations  was 
exceeded  already  in  1924.  This  is  explain- 
ed by  the  fact  that  Soviet  books  are  adai)t- 
ed  to  the  needs  of  the  masses  and  do  not 
appeal  only  to  the  elect.  However,  even 
in  point  of  the  number  of  titles  the  Soviet 
book  has  rapidly  exceeded  the  pre-war 
figures.  In  1925  the  pre-war  level  was  sur- 
passed with  regard  to  variety  and  from 
1926  both  the  circulation  and  the  number 
of  titles  have  been  steadily  increasing. 
There  is  a  greater  variety  in  themes  and 
a  greater  differentiation  in  the  demand 
for  books  on  the  part  of  the  millioned 
readers. 

During  that  period  the  book  trade  deve- 
loped along  two  lines.  On  the  one  hand 
the  State  publishing  houses  (Gosizdats)  of 
the  individual  republics  rapidly  developed 
especially  those  of  the  RSFSR  (which 
represents  45 — 50%  of  the  total  number) 
and  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic.  On  the 
other  hand  we  observe  a  deeper  intensific- 
ation of  work  on  the  part  of  special  State 
publishing  organisations  serving  special 
branches  of  science,  culture  and  economics. 
Of  these  special  publishing  houses  the  fol- 
lowing are  of  particular  importance:  the 
State  Technical  Publishing  House  (putting 
out  books  on  all  branches  of  technics  and 
economics),  the  State  Publishing  House 
of  Agricultural  Literature,  the  Publishing 
House  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of 
Public  Health  (medical  literature),  the 
Law  Publishing  House  (books  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Soviet  law),  "Transpechat" 
(books  on  questions  referring  to  all  kinds 
of  transport)  and  a  number  of  other  publish- 
ing houses. 

Of  the  other  big  publishing  houses  the 
following  are  of  special  importance:  "Mo- 
skovsky  Rabochy  "  (' ' The  Moscow  Worker' ') , 
"Priboy"  (Leningrad)  and  "Proletary" 
(Ukraine).  These  publishing  enterprises  issue 
not  only  social  and  political  literature  but 
also  popular  books  on  science,  fiction  and 
special  literature  for  children. 

important  work  is  also  done  by  the 
"Young  Guard"  Publishing  House.  It  puts 
out  text  books,  the  current  political  and 
art  literature  for  youth,  popular  literature 
on  natural  science,  technics  antl  agricul- 
ture and  also  books  for  children. 

Of  the  public  organisations  engaged  in 
book  publication  we  may  cite  the  trade- 
union   publishing   departments,   the  most 


important  of  them  being  "  The  Education- 
alist" ("Rabotnik  Prosveshchenia"),  which 
issues  a  considerable  number  of  school 
and  pedagogical  literature. 

The  Publishing  House  "Down  with  Illi- 
I  cracy" ,  attached  to  the  society  of  the  same 
name,  is  doing  splendid  work  in  the  eli- 
mination of  illiteracy. 

The  Publishing  House  "Land  and  Fac- 
tory" has  specialised  mainly  in  the  public- 
ation of  fiction  and  is  increasing  its  pro- 
duction of  books  both  by  Soviet  and  fo- 
reign authors. 

During  this  period  there  existed  also 
co-operative  and  private  publishing  houses. 
The  co-operative  and  some  of  the  other 
publishing  houses  specialised  in  fiction 
and  literature  of  a  highly  technical  charac- 
ter. As  the  State  publishing  houses  grew 
in  strength  and  number,  the  private  firms 
were  gradually  ousted  from  the  book 
market. 

The  leading  role  in  the  RSFSR  is  played 
by  Gosizdat.  Gosizdat  issues  the  bulk  of 
the  school  books,  also  literature  covering 
all  branches  of*  science,  classics  and  con- 
temporary writers,  fiction,  books  for  child- 
ren, socio-political  literature  etc.  In  1927 
Gosizdat  published  549  titles  for  a  total 
amount  of  108.8  million  rubles.  Gosizdat 
is  also  the  biggest  publisher  of  magazines 
(44  magazines  in  1927  for  a  total  value 
of  9.6  million  rubles). 

Gosizdat  already  at  this  period  publish- 
ed an  enormous  amount  of  works  by  the 
most  important  representatives  of  socio- 
political thought  and  art.  In  1929  it  pub- 
lished 13  million  copies  of  Lenin's  w'orks, 
3.8  million  copies  of  Stalin's  works, 
700,000  copies  of  the  works  of  Marx  and 
Engels,  etc.  The  works  of  classical  authors 
of  fiction  are  published  in  millions  of  co- 
pies: Pushkin,  Tolstoy  (4  million  copies), 
Chekhov,  Korolenko,  Saltykov-Shchedrin, 
Gogol,  Nekrassov,  Gorky  (4  million  copies) 
and  the  latest  authors. 

Mass  literature  was  published  by  Gosizdat 
in  an  enormous  number  of  copies  (as  much 
as  70%  of  the  entire  production  including 
text  books).  At  the  same  time  books  on 
science  by  the  most  important  Soviet  and 
world  scientists  and  scholars  were  publish- 
ed with  great  care.  A  scries  of  art  mono- 
graphies  on  the  problems  of  art  was  also 
published  by  Gosizdat. 

The  transition  to  the  New  Economic 
Policy  caused  the  reconstruction  of  the 
entire  book  trade.  In  place  of  an  organ 
of  distribution  ("Tsentropechat")  commer- 
cial sections  were  set  up  in  the  publishing 
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houses  and  co-operatives  began  to  engage 
in  book  distribution. 

The  Soviet  book  trade  had  almost  no 
foundation  in  the  past  because  tlie  old 
book  trade  was  entirely  ruined  in  1917. 
During  the  war  the  book  business  ceased 
to  be  a  pa\ing  concern  and  this  had  its 
effect  on  the  number  of  bookshops  even 
prior  the  Revolution. 

Gosizdat  played  the  principal  role  in 
setting  up  a  system  of  bookshops.  In  1924 
the  USSR  already  possessed  871  book- 
shops, in  1925  their  number  increased  to 
1,590,  and  in  1927  there  were  about  1,700 
of  them  (not  counting  book-stands).  Before 
the  Revolution,  in  1913,  there  were  1,183 
shops  or  69%  of  those  that  existed  in  1927. 
The  qualitative  advantages  of  the  Soviet 
book  business  are  still  more  important. 
Instead  of  the  former  concentration  of  the 
book  business  in  big  centres,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  develop  the  network  of  book- 
shops in  the  villages,  many  book-stands  were 
constructed  at  factories  and  works,  which 
makes  the  books  more  accessable,  to  the 
new  reader,  one  who  is  of  greater  import- 
ance from  the  social  standpoint. 

The  first  Fiv  e-Y  ear  Plan  in 
the    book    trade    of    the  USSR 

The  fulfilling  of  the  enormous  tasks  of 
the  Five- Year  Plan  required  a  correspond- 
ing tempo  of  development  of  the  book 
trade.  The  demand  for  books  grew  enor- 
mously. Even  the  rapidly  increasing  book 
production  proved  inadequate.  It  became 
necessary  to  reconstruct  the  book  trade 
which  no  longer  satisfied  the  new  require- 
ments either  from  the  point  of  view  of 
organisation  or  of  technique. 


The  growth  of  the  book  production  is 
characterised  by  the  following  figures: 

Number  of  Number  of 

titles  cepies 

1928  34  165  366.4  million 

1929  40  871  395.9 

1930  49,218  853.4 

1931  53,848  845.1 

Such  an  enormous  increase  in  production 
entailed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  book- 
shops. By  1931  there  were  4,705  bookshops 
(four  times  as  many  as  in  1913)  and 
37,302  book-stands  at  factories,  works  and 
collective  farms  (three  times  as  many  as  in 
1927). 

The  very  structure  of  the  publishing 
trade  has  changed.  In  1930  in  place  of 
separate  publishing  houses  an  United  Pub- 
lishing House  of  the  RSFSR  (OGIZ)  was 
founded,  20  publishing  shops  were  turned 
over  to  this  new  concern  divided  into  a 
number  of  publishing  sections.  In  place 
of  separate  commercial  enterprises  a  single 
centre  of  book  distribution —  "Knigo- 
tsentr" — was  set  up.  A  similar  system 
of  the  book  trade  was  introduced  in  the 
Ukraine  and  in  the  other  republics. 

The  new  structure  enabled  us  to  improve 
the  mass  organisational  work  on  the  books 
as  well  as  to  organise  the  training  of  the 
personnel:  an  Editorial-Publishing  Insti- 
tute, the  educational-publishing  technicum, 
courses  and  circles  to  improve  the  effici- 
ency of  the  workers  have  been  established. 

As  regards  the  commercial  end  of  the  book 
trade  there  exist  a  number  of  technicums, 
schools  for  apprentices,  a  correspondence 
technicum  and  many  courses  and  circles. 

The  carrying  through  of  the  Five-Year 
Plan  in  regard  to  books  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  table  (in  millions  of  copies): 


1927  1929 

Plan  Fulfilment 


% 


1930 

Plan  Fulfilment 


/o 


1931 

Plan  Fulfilment 


1,450     1,800      1,853.2      103   2,230       3,C40.0     136.3    2,750  3,447.6 


% 

125.4% 


Thus  the  rate  of  development  of  book 
production  has  exceeded  the  figures  laid 
down  by  the  Five- Year  Plan.  However, 
even  though  the  Plan  has  been  exceeded, 
still  the  demand  for  books  in  the  USSR 
exceeds  the  supply. 

In  1931  to  ensure  greater  efficiency  two 
publishing  houses  were  made  independent 
of  the  OGIZ  of  the  RSFSR  —  the  Associ- 
ation of  Scientific-Technical  Publishing 
Houses  and  the  Party  Publishing  House. 

Books  are  sold  in  the  Soviet  Union 
with  unprecedented  rapidity.  The  circul- 
ation of  books  is  considerably  greater  than 


in  1927,  yet  does  not  meet  the  demand. 
Text  books  for  universities  which  used  to  be 
printed  in  3  to  4  thousand  copies  are  now 
sold  in  tens  of  thousands  of  copies.  Books 
on  agriculture  are  distributed  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  copies.  Books  on  technics 
have  a  circulation  two  to  three  times  great- 
er than  in  1927  and  covering  separate  pro- 
blems (metallurgy,  machine  building,  min- 
ing and  geological  literature).  A  circul- 
ation of  15  to  25  thousand  copies  are  usually 
sold  out  in  a  very  short  space   of  time. 

The  enormous  growth  of  book  public- 
ation is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  nation- 
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al  republics  and  regions  of  liic  USSR. 
Tlie  extension  of  book  publishing  acti- 
vities in  languages  other  than  Russian 
is  as  follows: 


1913 
1927 
1931 


tt-i 

O  in 


59 
81 


7,598 
19,530 


z  § 

6,144,500 
31,995,900 
191,427,700 


New  publishing  centres  have  arisen. 

In  place  of  jingoistic  and  chauvinistic 
literature  the  toilers  of  each  nation  arc 
now  turning  out  in  their  own  languages 
text-books,  books  on  science  and  art,  po- 
pular books  and  books  for  children,  all 
of  which  serve  as  a  means  of  the  inter- 
national  education   of  the  masses. 


The  programme  of  the  second  Five-Year 
Plan,  which  aims  at  the  construction 
of  a  classless  society  in  the  USSR,  pre- 
sents to  the  book  trade  of  the  USSR  a  task 
of  immense  importance. 

It  is  to  turn  out  at  least  three  times  as 
many  books,  since  the  demand  is  at  least 
for  five  times  the  number  produced  at  the 
present  time. 

In  order  not  to  lag  behind  any  longer  in 
point  of  material  technique  we  have  also 
been  given  the  task  during  the  next  few 
years  to  produce  our  own  machines  for  the 
press  and  the  paper  industry. 

The  first  successes  have  already  been 
achieved:  Soviet  printing  presses,  Soviet 
linotype  machines,  Soviet  binding  machines 
and  Soviet  rotary  presses  are  already  in 
use. 

Thus  Soviet  books  are  being  turned  out 
at  the  rate  which  is  required  by  the  needs 
of  the  cultural  revolution. 

Literature   and  press   of  the 
nations   of  t  he  USSR 

Literature  in  the  native  tongues  of  the 
nations  in  the  USSR  is  the  offspring  of 
the    October  Revolution. 

The  publishing  of  literature  in  the  national 
languages  was  originally  done  by  the  West- 
ern and  El! stern  Publishing  Houses,  estab- 
lished at  the  People's  Commissariat  for 
Nationalities  under  the  guidance  of  J.  Sta- 
lin. At  the  beginning  of  1924  both  these 
publishing  houses  were  merged  under  the 
name  of  Centroizdat  (Central  Publishing 
House). 


Centroizdat  was  the  leading  organisation 
of  its  kind,  the  output  of  books  published 
by  this  house  in  different  native  languages 
comprising  approximately  00—70%  of  all 
those  published  in  the  entire  RSP'SIi. 
By  the  nature  of  its  work  and  its  content 
Centroizdat  was  perhaps  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  existing  that  dealt  wilii  such 
a  great  variety  of  subjects  in  diverse  lan- 
guages. The  existence  of  such  an  organis- 
ation is  possible  only  under  the  conditions 
arising  from  Lenin's  national  policy  as 
practiced  in  the  USSR. 

Until  1932  Centroizdat  published  liter- 
ature in  68  different  languages: 

1.  Adygheian.,  2.  Arabian,  3.  Armenian, 
4.  Assyrian,  5.  Bashkirian,  G.  Bulgarian, 
7.  Buriat-Moiigolian,  8.  Chechen,  9.  Cher- 
kes,  10,  Chinese,  11.  Chuvashian,  12.  Cze- 
cho-Slovakian,  13.  Darghinian,  14.  Digorian, 
15.  English,  16.  Esthonian,  17.  Finnish, 
18.  German,  19,  Gipsy  (Romany),  20.  Greek , 
21.  Hindustani,  22.  Hungarian,  23.  Ingush, 
24,  Iranian,  25.  Jewish,  26.  Kabardinian, 
27.  Kalmukian,  28.  Karachaian,  29.  Ka- 
rakalpakian,  30.  Karelian,  31.  Kazakian, 
32.  Khakassian,  33.  Kirghizian,  34.  Komi- 
Permiakian,  35.  Komi-Zyrianian,  36.  Ko- 
rean, 37.  Kumykian,  38.  Latgallic,  39.  Lat- 
vian, 40,  Lithuanian,  41,  Mari  (Mountain 
dialect),  42.  Mari  (Prairie  dialect),  43.  Mon- 
golian, 44,  Mordovian-erzia,  45,  Mordo- 
vian-moksha,  46.  Nagaibakian,  47,  Nenian, 
48,  Nogaian,  49.  Oirotian,  50,  Ossetin, 
51,  Persian,  52,  Polish,  53,  Russian,  54, 
Shorian,  55,  Tadjikian,  56,  Tartar,  57, 
Tatian,  58.  Tungus,  59,  Turk,  60,  Turk- 
ish, 61,  Turkmenian,  62,  Tuvin,  63.  Ud- 
murtian,  64,  Uigurian,  65,  Ukrainian, 
66,  Uzbek,  67,  White-Russian,  68.  Yakut. 

Besides  Centroizdat  literature  was  also 
published  locally,  so  altogether  about  a 
hundred  different  nationalities  were  cover- 
ed in  this  vast  publishing  activity. 

From  1932,  with  the  reorganisation  of 
the  publishing  system  the  national  press 
was  further  developed.  It  was  proposed 
to   embrace  the  most  backward  nations. 

To  be  able  to  judge  the  depth  and  dimen- 
sions of  this  work  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration  all  the  difficulties 
which  must  be  met.  Chief  of  these  are: 
absence  and  imperfection  of  scripts  among 
a  number  of  nationalities  and  absence  of 
established  orthography. 

Together  with  the  creating  of  scripts  it 
is  important  to  pay  attention  to  the  intro- 
ducing of  the  latin  alphabet  among  the 
many  millions  of  the  USSR  population 
speaking  Turkic-Tartar  languages. 
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At  present  the  literature  in  the  Turlvic- 
Tartar  languages  is  published  only  in  latin 
haracters.  In  1932/33  it  is  proposed  to 
idopt  the  latin  alphabet  for  publishing 
purposes  likewise  for  the  other  groups 
Df  nationalities. 

The  development  of  the  local  printing 
ndustry  together  with  the  general  growth 
and  stabilisation  of  the  national  publishing 
liouses,  have  increased  the  scope  for  further 
development  of  publishing  work  which  the 
result  that  today  we  have  in  the  USSR 
up  to  40  national  publishig  houses. 

The  rapidly  growing  demand  for  native 
iterature  well  portrays  the  growth  of  the 
lational  press.  During  the  existence  of 
:entroizdat  7,738  titles  were  published 
\\ith  a  total  of  51  million  copies  and  258  mil- 
ion  impressions.  The  annual  publication 
3f  this  huge  output  during  the  past  9  years 
s  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


(Si  a 

31 

89 
335 
567 
633 
683 
699 
2  458 
2  243 


o 

o  ^  c 

^  'r;  o 

121 
397 
1,419 
2  296 
3t  08 
3,515 
3.199 
8,041 
8,639 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
19^9 
1930 
1931 

Total  7,738     30,635      50  932  257,956 

The  above  figures  illustrate  the  rate 
of    growth    in    books    written    in  native 


°  1 

S  2 

97 
301 
1.299 
2  796 

2  665 
3147 

3  922 
17,824 
18,878 


o 

zU 

389 
1,612 
6,173 
11,235 
15  172 
19  374 
24256 
88,5  0 
91,245 


languages,  published  by  the  Central  Pub- 
lishing Houses. 

Particularly  characteristic  is  the  fact 
that  in  1930  the  book  output  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  combined  preceding 
years. 

The  editorial  and  publishing  plan  for 
1932  provides  for  a  considerable  increase 
of  many  hundreds  percent  in  comparison 
with  1931.  In  the  publishing  centre  (Mos- 
cow) the  following  growth  in  1932  is  antici- 
pated: titles  —424%,  printed  folios  —249% 
copies  —  267%  and  impressions  —  149%. 
The  general  national  press  is  expected  to 
show  a  growth  of  69.2%.  With  regard  to  the 
type  of  bo  )ks  the  plan  for  1932  estimates 
the  growth  of  text-books  for  schools  to 
reach  79.2%,  agriculture— 70%,  technical — 
100%,  communistic  literature  and  social 
economics  —  over  79%. 

The  national  publishing  industry  has 
far  exceeded  the  task  and  tempo  set  it 
by  the  Five- Year  Plan.  But  even  this  is 
not  satisfying  the  ever  growing  cultural 
demands. 

In  working  out  those  main  lines  which 
go  to  make  up  the  essence  of  the  second 
Five- Year  Plan,  the  task  is  set  whereby 
through  the  steady  growth  of  the  national 
press  in  the  earlest  possible  period  to  dc 
away  with  the  differences  existing  between 
the  cultural  levels  of  nationalities  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

During  the  second  Five- Year  Plan  pub- 
lishing work  must  embrace  the  languages 
of  all  the  nationalities  of  the  USSR.  Thi; 
task  is  truly  immense. 


LATINISATION  AND  UNIFICATION 
OF  ALPHABETS  IN  THE  USSR 


By  N.  Yakovlev 


In  point  of  the  number  of  nationalities, 
and  the  variety  of  its  ethnical  composition 
the  USSR  occupies  one  of  the  first  places 
among  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  The 
number  of  languages  spoken  by  these  na- 
tionalities is  equally  large.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Soviet  Union  speak  no  fewer  than 

^  The  figures  for  1931  arc  given  only 
for  the  Head  Office  of  Centroizdat:  with 
all  branch'^^s  included,  these  figures  wo  Id 
be  much  b  gg.r  (approximately  40 — SC/o). 


150  different  languages.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  these  nationalities  inhabit 
the  Soviet  territory,  living  as  permanent 
settlers.  This,  applies  to  most  Turko-Tartar 
languages  and  nationalities,  to  most  Ugro- 
Finnish,  Japhetic  (in  the  Caucasus),  Tungus- 
Manchu  and  pale-asatic  languages  and 
nationalities.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  nationalities  which  inhabit  the 
USSR  in  large  numbers,  especially  in  the 
republics     adjoining    foreign    States,  live 
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likewise  in  those  adjoiniut;  Stales  and  s])caiv 
either  the  same  or  similar  languages.  Sueh 
for  instance  is  the  case  with  the  Azerbai- 
djanians,  Percians  and  Assyrians  in  Persia, 
Kurds,  Lazes  and  Turks  in  Turkey,  Arabs, 
Kurds  and  Assyrians  in  Irak,  Tadjiks, 
Heludjes  and  a  number  of  small  Iranian  and 
Tiurkic-Tartar  tribes  in  Afghanistan,  Kal- 
mucks, Uigurs,  and  Dungans  in  Western 
(Uiina;  Kalmucks  and  Mongols  in  ^Mongolia; 
(Chinese  and  Koreans  in  China  and  Korea; 
Aleuts  and  Esquimaux  in  the  United  States 
(Alaska,  Aleutian  Islands),  Lapps  in  Nor- 
way, Karelians  and  Finns  in  Finland. 
We  do  not  mention  here  such  western  na- 
tionalities as  Esthonians,  Letts,  Poles, 
Germans  and  others. 

The  variety  in  nationality  and  language 
which  prevail  in  the  USSR  is  intensified 
by  the  diverse  historical,  socio-economical 
and  living  conditions  under  which  these 
nationalities  lived  before  the  Revolution. 
This  variety  in  socio-economic  conditions 
was  naturally  reflected  on  the  state  of 
culture  of  each  individual  nationality  and 
in  particular  was  apt  to  hamper  the  deve- 
lopment of  its  alphabet  and  written  lan- 
guage. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution  all  the  eastern 
nationalities  which  inhabited  the  present 
territory  of  the  USSR;  apart  from  a  few 
exceptions,  had  practically  no  written 
languages  of  their  own  and  in  fact  there 
were  very  few  people  among  them  who 
could  read  and  write  in  their  own  language. 
It  is  true,  many  of  them  possessed  the  rudi- 
ments of  missionary  religious  literature, 
based  on  the  Russian  alphabet,  the  rudi- 
ments of  Mahomedan  literature  in  Arabic 
script,  Llamaist  literature  in  Mongolian 
script,  etc.  However,  missionary  literature, 
which  was  forcibly  planted  among  these 
nations,  had  on  the  whole  no  success  and 
met  with  a  violent  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  masses.  Literature  in  Arabic  and 
other  complicated  scripts,  owing  to  its 
difficulty,  usually  remained  the  privilege 
of  the  clergy,  bureaucracy  and  the  bourgeois 
intelligentsia.  Prior  to  the  Revolution 
the  masses  of  the  people  and  the  national 
proletariat  were  illiterate.  In  order  to 
illustrate  this  state  of  things  suffice  it 
to  recall  that  most  of  the  small  nationalities 
of  North  Caucasus  and  Daghestan  not  only 
had  no  written  language  but  only  1  or  2% 
of  them  could  read  and  write  in  Russian. 
Such  a  numerous-populated  nationality  as 
Azerbaidjanians,  which  already  before  the 
Revolution  possessed  their  own  national 
literature,    had    approximately  1^/2%  of 
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tliL'  pDpulalion  I  hat  cuuUl  read  and  write 
in  their  own  language.  Most  of  the  Turkic- 
Tartar  nations  were  either  in  a  similar  or 
in  a  worse  position:  there  were  less  than 
1%  literates  among  the  Karakalpaks,  .85"o 
among  the  Tu.kmens,  and  none  at  all 
among  the  Kazaks,  Bashkirs,  and  Kirghizes 
The  Uzbeks  were  in  a  somewhat  better 
position,  but  even  among  them  the  average 
number  of  people  who  could  read  aiul 
write  did  not  exceed  3%.  The  average 
level  of  literacy  both  in  their  own  and  i  11 
the  Russian  languages  among  the  nation- 
al minorities  of  pre-revolutionary  Russia, 
which  are  now  inhabiting  the  Soviet 
East,  probably  did  not  exceed  3  to  4%. 

Today  the  USSR  is  probably  the  only 
country  in  the  world  in  which  excry  na- 
tionality, irrespective  of  its  size  or  cultural 
level,  enjoys  an  indisputable  right  to  de- 
velop its  written  language  and  literature 
and  schools  in  its  own  language.  Unlike 
other  States,  the  nationalities  of  the  USSR 
enjoy  not  only  an  abstract  right,  but  tiie 
real  possibility  to  be  taught  in  their  own 
language  and  to  cultivate  a  nal  ional  liter- 
ature, and  what  is  more  —  with  the  poli- 
tical and  financial  assistance  of  the  State. 
Thanks  to  the  Revolution,  for  the  first 
time  in  history  there  has  arisen  in  the  USSR 
a  mighty  movement  of  the  national  masses 
of  the  toilers  for  the  creation  of  national 
literary  languages.  "The  socialist  Revolu- 
tion did  not  diminish  but  increased  th  > 
number  of  languages",  says  J.  Stalin  (at- 
tacking Kautsky's  theory  concerning  "the 
creation  of  a  single  language  common  to 
all  humanity,  the  others  dying  off  during 
the  period  of  socialism"),  "  for  this  Revo- 
lution, shaking  up  the  profoundest  depths 
of  humanity  and  thrusting  them  on  to 
the  political  arena,  calls  to  life  a  large 
number  of  new  nationalities  which  for- 
merly were  either  little  or  unknown.  Who 
could  have  imagined  that  old  tsarist  Russia 
consisted  of  more  than  50  nationalities 
and  ethnographic  groups?  However  the 
October  Revolution,  having  broken  thC: 
old  chains  and  thrust  to  the  fore  a  large! 
number  of  forgotten  nations  and  national 
ities,  gave  them  new  life  and  new  develop 
ment"  (J.  Stalin,  "Questions  of  Lenin- 
ism") ^. 

Thus  the  development  of  literary  languagesi 
among    the    nationalities    of    the  Soviet! 


^  The  figure  of  50  nationa'ities  rcfTS  to  » 
the  year  1925.  With  th"  growth  of  n' tional  |^ 
construction,   new  national    groups  h  ve 
been  deve'oped.  At  present,  the  tot  il  num-  \^ 
ber  of  such  nationalities  has  reached  150. 
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Union  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  general 
success  of  the  Revolution  and  of  socialist 
construction. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  able  to  quote 
facts  and  figures  which  are  still  more  strik- 
ing. In  19:U  out  of  a  total  of  131  Eastern 
nationalities  of  the  UvSSR  84  nationalities 
Dossessed  their  own  written  language  and 
ichools.  Of  these  one  half  for  the  first 
:ime  acquired  a  written  language  only 
ifter  the  October  Revolution.  The  remain- 
ng  47  nationalities,  mostly  small  ones 
ised  the  written  language  of  the  more 
jrogressive  of  their  neighbours  who  were 
iiost  akin  to  them  both  in  culture  and  lan- 
(uage.  However,  even  these  nations  are 
gradually  obtaining  a  written  language 
)f  their  own.  Thus  in  1932  the  following 
lationalities  have  acquired  or  are  acquiring 
heir  own  written  language:  the  Tabassa- 
anians  in  Daghestan,  the  Abazinians  in 
<Torth  Caucasus,  the  Beludjis  in  Turkmenia, 
Cumandinians  in  Western  Siberia,  Vepsians 
ind  Izhorians  in  the  Leningrad  region  and 
thers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  before  the  end 
f  the  second  Five- Year  Plan  all  the  na- 
ioi>s  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  possess 
I  written  language  of  their  own. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
uccesses  achieved  by  the  national  policy 
n  the  USSR,  especially  as  regards  the 
reation  of  written  language,  it  is  necessary 
o  compare  the  conditions  of  the  minorities 
n  the  Soviet  Union  with  that  of  the  na- 
ional  minorities  in  the  progressive  coun- 
ries  of  Western  Europe  and  in  their  co- 
snies. 

In  Central  Africa,  on  an  enormous  tract 
f  land  occupied  by  the  so-called  Sudanese 
legroes,    the    population  numbers  45  to 

0  million  and  speaks  43.5  different  languages, 
•f  this  enormous  number  of  languages 
nly  5  or  6  have  a  more  or  less  fixed  written 
inguage.  Thus  the  Sudanese  nationalities 
rhich  on  an  average  number  100,000  in 
ach  tribe,  possess  a  written  language  of 
ot  more  than  1.38%  of  the  total  number 
f  nationalities   and  languages. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  it  should 
e  added  that  26  nationalities  of  the  Soviet 
Forth,  who  speak  the  dialects  of  twenty 
uiguages  and  live  on  a  territory  which 

1  not  smaller  than  the  one  inhabited  by 
le  Sudanese  Negroes,  and  whose  total 
umber  is  135,237  (i.  e.  on  an  average 
ot  more  than  6  to  7  thousand  for  each 
ation  and  language),  already  possess  a 
Titten  language  for  16  of  these  nations, 
hus  the  nations   of  the  North,  formerly 


one  of  the  most  backward  and  exploited 
colonies  of  Russian  imperialism,  now  possess 
written  languages  to  the  extent  of  80%. 
This  achievement  of  the  October  Revolu- 
tion is  all  the  more  significant,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
USSR  obtained  as  a  legacy  from  tsarist 
Russia  the  smallest  and  most  oppressed 
and  backward  nations,  which  possessed 
no  written  language  at  all  and  spoke  a 
variety  of  languages  almost  unknown  to 
the  scholars  of  olden  days. 

If  we  take  Soviet  Central  Asia,  we  find 
that  there  are  41  nationalities,  of  whom 
30  have  a  written  language  and  only  11 
without  it  (the  latter  include  several 
Iranian  dialects,  which  can  easily  be  served 
by  the  Persian  literary  language  and  script). 

In  India  87  %  of  the  nationalities 
possess  no  written  language  of  their  own. 
In  Soviet  Central  Asia  we  find  the  opposite: 
3/4  of  the  minorities  possess  their  own 
written  language.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that 
this  situation  in  Soviet  Central  Asia  is 
rapidly  bettering  —  more  and  more  nations 
are  creating  their  own  written  language 
(for  instance  this  year  the  Reludjes,  Kurds, 
Vakhanians  and  others).  Soon  all  nations 
inhabiting  Soviet  Central  Asia  will  have 
their  own  written  language. 

These  successes  in  the  USSR  have  proved 
possible  only  owing  to  the  existence  of 
the  Soviet  regime  and  to  the  introduction 
of  latinisation  ond  unification.  Only  la- 
tinisation,  which  is  closely  linked  up  with 
the  unification  of  the  alphabets  in  the  So- 
viet East,  supplied  the  backward  national- 
ities with  a  technical  instrument  fully 
adapted  for  national  mass  education. 

Therefore  the  success  of  the  movement  for 
latinisation  and  the  unification  of  alpha- 
bets is  most  important  in  bringing  about 
the  introduction  of  national  written  lan- 
guages and  national  literacy.  That  is 
why  Lenin  described  latinisation  as  the 
great  Revolution  in  the  East. 

The  movement  for  latinisation  in  the 
USSR  began  immediately  after  the  October 
Revolution.  In  Yakutia  already  in  1917 
the  question  was  raised  of  replacing  the 
alphabet  based  on  the  Russian  script 
which  was  used  prior  to  the  Revolution 
and  which  served  mainly  as  a  weapon  of 
the  missionary,  of  russification  propaganda, 
by  the  latin  script.  The  Yakut  latinised 
alphabet  was  only  definitely  introduced, 
however,  in  1922,  after  the  final  consolid- 
ation of  Soviet  rule  in  this  region.  This 
alphabet  was  not  yet  unified  and  was  a 
mere  adaptation  to  the  Yakut  language 
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by  means  of  internatioaal   phonetic  tran- 
scription. In  1921  work  was  started  for  I  Ik*. 
adaptation    simultaneously    of    the  latin 
alphabet  for  Ingushes,  Ossetians,  and  Ka- 
bardinians   in   North   ('^aucasus,    and  for 
Azerbaidjanians  in  the  Azerbaidjian  Re- 
public.  The  Ossetians  adopted  the  latin 
alphabet,    discarding   the   Russian  script 
(despite  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  mission- 
ary propaganda  the  Ossetian  written  lan- 
guage in  Russian  characters  was  widely 
used  before  the  Revolution),  and  in  Azer- 
baidjan  the  latin  script  became  a  weapon 
wherewith  to  combat  the  reactionary  Ma- 
homedan  literature  written  in  the  Arabic 
script.  In  1923  was  held  the  first  educational 
conference  of  the  mountain  tribes  of  North 
Caucasus,   whicli  approved  a  project  for 
introducing  the  latin    alphabet    for  the 
efore-mentioned  tliree  nations  and  also  for 
the  Karachais.    From  that  year  onward 
latin  script  began  to  be  used  by  a  section 
of  the  mountain  tribes  inliabiting  the  North 
Caucasus.   Finally  in  1925,  the  Abkhazian 
alphabet  based  on  the  Russian  script  and 
introduced  by  the  tsarist  government  for 
missionary  and  colonising  purposes,  was 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  Abkhazians  them- 
selves replaced  hy  a  script,  which  in  the 
main  was  bassd  on  latin,  and  is  called  japhe- 
tidological  script   (or  the   so-called  ana- 
lytical alphabet)  worked  out  by  the  Acade- 
mician N.  Marr. 

At  this  first  stage  of  development  of 
national  written  languages  in  the  USSR, 
latinisation,  as  we  observe,  used  to  be 
introduced  sporadically  and  among  rela- 
tively few  nationalities.  The  question 
of  unification  was  not  discussed  fully. 
The  latin  alphabet  in  its  various  forms 
which  practically  have  not  yet  been  tho- 
roughly tested  (the  international  transcrip- 
tion, tlie  japhetidological  one,  the  alpha- 
bets of  the  mountain  tribes,  the  original 
project  of  the  Azerbaidjan  alphabet)  served 
mostly  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  written 
language  for  nations  which  lacked  it  alto- 
gether (the  Inguslies,  Kabardinians)  and 
at  the  same  time  served  as  a  tool  for  com- 
batting the  missionary  activities  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Russian  script.  It  is  only 
among  the  Azerbaidjans  that  the  latin 
alphabet  was  for  the  first  time  used  as 
a  weapon  for  combatting  the  more  or  less 
establislied  Arabic  script.  The  experience 
gained  in  the  struggle  by  Azerbaidjan 
against  the  reactionary  Mahomedan  script 
and  schools  became  subsequently  a  great 
factor  in  the  struggle  for  the  development 
of  national  culture  among  the   nations  of 
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llie  Soviet  ICasl.  That  is  why  Azerbaidjan 
is  justly  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  latin- 
isation in  the  USSR. 

The  example  of  Azerbaidjan  rapidly 
had  its  effect  on  other  nationalities  wh'ch 
had  hitherto  used  Arabic  script.  In  192;!' 
1921  work  was  started  for  the  introduction 
of  the  latin  alphabet  among  Turkic-Tartar 
nations  with  a  weakly  developed  national 
literature  (the  Kazaks,  the  K;izan  Tartars, 
the  Bashkirs,  the  Uzbeks  and  otliers). 
At  the  same  time  preparatory  work  was 
being  carried  on  for  the  holding  of  the 
All-Union  Congress  for  latinisation  wliuli 
later  on  was  called  the  first  All-Union 
Turkological  Congress.  In  the  North  Cau- 
casus the  second  educational  conference 
of  mountain  tribes  held  in  192.')  at  Rostov-on- 
Don  finally  introduced  latinisation  among 
a  number  of  these  tribes.  The  latinisation 
of  the  minority  languages  inhabiting  the 
former  Mountaineers'  Republic  was  in 
the  main  completed  by  1926. 

The  first  Turkological  Congress  met  in 
the  city  of  Baku  (Azerbaidjan)  in  February- 
March  1926.  It  was  attended  by  represent- 
atives of  all  the  most  important  Turkic- 
Tartar  minorities  of  the  Soviet  Union, 'and 
likewise  by  many  those  of  North  Caucasus. 
Daghestan,    and    Transcaucasus  (Kurds). 

The  Congress  passed  a  resolution  recom- 
mending to  the  representatives  of  oil  the  re* 
publics  of  the  Soviet  East  to  take  into 
consideration  the  experiments  in  latin- 
isation of  Azerbaidjan.  As  a  result  of  this' 
Congress  there  was  formed  a  voluntary 
society  for  the  spreading  of  latinisation 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  various 
nationalities  of  the  USSR.  This  society 
was  called  the  All-Union  Central  Commitlet 
of  the  new  Turkic  alphabet.  It  first  met 
a  Plenum  at  Baku  in  February — March 
1927.  Here,  the  latinised  alphabets  ol 
the  Turkic-Tartar  nations  were  for  the 
first  time  actually  unified.  Thus  the  yean 
1926 — 1927  mark  the  second  stage  ol 
latinisation.  At  this  period,  unlike  th( 
sporadic  attempts  made  by  the  various 
republics  during  the  first  years,  latinisation 
becomes  a  wide  international  movement 
among  nations,  particularly  the  Turldc- 
Tartar  ones,  which  used  the  Arab-  c  a'ph  il)et 
and  which  had  served  as  a  battle-ground 
and  of  age-long  propaganda  by  reactionary 
Mohamedan  mullahs.  The  unification  ol 
alphabets  means  the  international  graphSj 
and  phonetic  unification  of  national  afl 
phabets.  The  movement  for  latinisatiop 
becomes  a  revolutionary  struggle  by  the 
masses  of  toilers  of  Eastern  nationalities 
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for  enlightenment  and  science  against  the 
mediaeval  obscurantism  of  the  Mohamedan 
reactionaries,  the  clergy,  the  local  feudal 
lords  and  the  bourgeoisie.  The  class  and 
educational  nature  of  this  struggle  becomes 
strilvingly  manifest.  The  latinised  script, 
as  a  popular  weapon  of  mass  literacy  of 
tile  toilers,  replaces  the  caste  literacy 
of  small  privileged  sections  of  the  popul- 
ation. 

By  the  end  of  this  period  the  unified 
latin  alphabet  (which  was  then  called  the 
new  Turkic  alphabet)  was  already  being 
used  by  17  Turkic-Tartar,  10  Japhetic, 
7  Iranian,  2  Mongolian,  and  1  Cliinese 
(l)ungane)  nations,  37  in  all,  inhabiting 
the  Soviet  Union  (1930).  Of  tliis  number 
28  nationalities  passed  on  to  the  new  uni- 
fied Turkic  alphabet  (as  it  was  then  called) 
and  9  nations  (including  Azerbaidjan) 
preserved  for  the  time  being  their  separate 
non-unified  latin  alphabet.  This  latter 
number,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  became 
gradually  reduced  with  the  progress  of 
unification. 

The  third  and  last  stage  of  latinisation 
in  the  USSR  began  in  1930.  The  latinis- 
ation and  unification  of  alphabets  used  by 
the  Turkic-Tartar  nationalities,  as  well  as 
of  alphaliets  of  other  nations,  formerly 
using  the  Arabic  script,  may  in  the  main 
be  regarded  as  technically  complete  in  1930. 

At  that  time  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Turkic-Tartar  nationalities,  as  well 
as  of  other  nations  inhabiting  the  USSR, 
which  formerly  used  the  Arabic  script, 
passed  on  to  the  latin  alphabet.  Subsequent 
work  in  the  domain  of  latinisation  consists 
in  developing  the  literary  language,  in 
laying  down  the  rules  of  orthography  and 
settling  the  questions  of  terminology.  At 
the  same  time  latinisation  is  advancing 
further  and  covering  new  fronts. 

Nationalities  using  other  forms  of  alpha- 
bets which  are  mediaeval  and  backward 
in  technique  and  reactionary  in  content 
(the  Syrian  and  Mongolian  scripts,  the  Chi- 
nese hieroglyphics)  and  also  those  using 
scripts  based  on  the  Russian  alphabet 
introduced  by  the  missionaries,  are  now 
beginning  to  join  the  movement  for  latin- 
isation. This  applies  to  Mongolian,  Semitic, 
Ugro-Finnish,  Chinese  and  other  nations. 
However,  a  specially  important  feature 
is  that  latin  script  is  used  by  nations 
which  formerly  had  no  written  language  at 
all,  and  who  therefore  could  only  write  in 
a  language  foreign  to  them.  Latinisation 
in  the  second  stage  was  a  struggle  against 
mediaeval  backwardness  and  for  a  script 


and  printed  language  accessible  to  the 
broad  masses.  In  its  third  stage  latinisation 
is  becoming  also  a  struggle  for  education 
and  the  development  of  literature  of  the 
small  nations. 

In  1928—1929  the  following  nationalities 
obtained  for  the  first  time  a  written  lan- 
guage: Duugane  (Western  Chinese  —  Maho- 
medans),  Nogays,  Talyshes,  Khakasses; 
in  1931 — Tabassaranians  (Daghestan),  South- 
ern Karelians,  Vepsians,  Izhorians,  and 
16  nationalities  of  the  Soviet  North  (Aleu- 
tians, Voguls,  Golds,  Gilyaks,  Intelmens, 
Kamchadals,  Kets,  Koryaks,  Lamuts,  Lapps, 
Samoyeds,  Ostyak-Samoyeds,  Ostyaks,Tun- 
guses,  Udeys,  Chukchi,  Esquimaux.  In 
1932  the  alphabets  for  the  following  na- 
tionalities are  being  worked  out:  Beludjes, 
Abazes  (North  Caucasus),  Uds(Azerbaidjan), 
Kurds  (for  the  Central-Asiatic  Kurds), 
Kumands  (Western  Siberia).  The  question 
is  likewise  being  raised  of  creating  a  spe- 
cial written  languages  for  the  small  Iranian 
peoples  of  Tadjikistan  (the  Vakhanians, 
Yazgulyamians,  Yagnobians),  for  the  tribes 
inliabiting  Daghestan  and  Azerbaidjan  (the 
Aukhovians,  Kaitagians,  Tsakhunaus,  and 
others),  and  finally  for  the  backward  peoples 
of  the  North  —  Yukagirians,  Yenissey-Samo- 
yeds,  Tavgians  and  Karagases. 

The  unified  alphabet  consists  of  33  basic 
letters  (to  the  25  letters  of  the  latin  alphabet 
8  more  are  added  which  are  modified  latin 
letters).  Apart  from  these  there  are  also 
the  so-called  additional  letters  represent- 
ing sounds  peculiar  to  each  language.  In 
all  there  are  58  such  letters  for  all  nations 
using  the  new  alphabet.  No  doubt  the  furth- 
er work  of  unification  will  reduce  their 
number  to  the  minimum  of  45  —  46  letters. 
However  even  now  the  91  letters  (in  all) 
contained  in  the  new  alphabet  constitute 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number 
of  the  very  complicated  letters  of  all  alpha- 
bets, which  are  now  replaced  by  the  new 
one.  The  alphabet,  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar  —  the  Abkhasian — ^  has  52  let- 
ters, the  smallest  alphabet  of  all,^ — the 
Kazak  alphabet,  —  consists  of  29  letters. 

All  the  additional  letters  are  based  on 
latin  script. 

The  degree  of  literacy  as  regards  persons 
using  the  new  alphabet  proves  that  it  is 
widely  used.  In  6  republics  —  the  Tartar, 
Turkmen,  Azerbaidjan,  Uzbek,  Kazak,  and 
Tadjik  republics  —  the  total  number  of 
persons  who  can  read  and  write  (between 
the  ages  of  8  and  65)  has  been  8,500,000 
in  1931,  of  which  5,696,000  use  the  new 
alphabet,  when  writing  in  their  own  lan- 
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guage.  For  the  firsL  Uinc  in  history  the 
masses  of  Eastern  nations  began  to  read 
and  to  write. 

The  success  of  the  latinised  and  unified 
alphabet  is  entirely  due  to  those  social 
and  political  conditions  in  whicii  the  new 
system  of  alphabet  is  being  inlroduced  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  spread  of  literacy  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  USSR  ,  even  the  most  backward 
ones,  the  founding  of  schools  where  they 
teach  in  vernacular,  the  development  of 
native  publishing  houses,  of  the  native 
l)ress,  fiction  and  poetry,  render  the  new 
alphabet  a  mighty  factor  in  the  greatest 
cultural  revolution. 

The  success  of  latinisation  in  the  USSR 
could  not  fail  to  have  its  effect  outside  the 


Soviet  Union.  The  Eastern  Stales  adjoining 
the  USSR,  especially  those  which  by  arms 
had  to  defend  their  independence  against 
the  attacks  of  the  imperialists,  cjuickly 
grasped  that  latinisation  is  one  of  the  means 
of  strengthening  and  develojjing  cultural 
independence.  In  view  of  tiic  success  of 
latinisation  and  the  educational  strides 
in  Soviet  Azerbaidjan  aiul  in  oilier  Turkic- 
Tartar  republics  the  'i'urkish  Republic 
officially  adopted  the  latin  script  in  in2.S. 
The  Tuvi  RepuUc  which  had  no  script 
of  its  own  adopted  the  unified  latin  alpha- 
bet in  1929  and  in  1930  the  Mongolian  lie- 
public  followed  suit  discarding  its  Mongol- 
ian script  and  adopting  the  latin  oiu'. 
The  question  of  latinisation  has  since 
1928 —  1929  also  been  discussed  in  Persia. 


THE  ORGANISATION  OF  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  USSR 


The  organisation  of  libraries  in  pre-war 
Russia  was  the  most  backward  section 
of  national  education.  The  tsarist  govern- 
ment employed  the  most  varied  means  — 
direct  prohibition,  a  complicated  system 
of  permits  for  opening  libraries,  limitation 
in  the  choice  of  books,  war  against  politic- 
ally "unreliable  '  librarians  —  to  hamper 
the  existence  of  these  cultural  centres. 

All  the  libraries  were  divided  into  two 
categories:  free  ''national  '  libraries,  and 
the  so-called  "public"  subscription  librar- 
ies. In  the  case  of  the  latter  the  subscrip- 
tion fee  prevented  the  workers,  particul- 
arly manual  labourers,  from  having  access 
to  them.  All  books  published  in  Russia 
were  admitted  into  the  "public  '  libraries 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  had  been 
put  on  a  special  list.  The  selection  of  books 
for  the  free  libraries  was  controlled  even 
more  severely. 

Free  national  libraries  conducted  by 
organs  of  local  self-government,  voluntary 
societies,  etc.,  could  be  opened  only  with 
the  permission  of  the  district  governor, 
and  were  subjected  to  the  vigilant  super- 
vision of  a  special  official  who  not  only 
censored  the  choice  of  books,  but  also  saw 
to  it  that  the  library  did  not  become  a 
centre  for  any  social  work  or  the  place 
for  social  gatherings. 

Among  the  books  permitted  in  reading 
libraries  —  this  especially  in  the  case  of 
free  national  libraries  —  the  majority  were 
works  of  a  religious  nature,  patriotic  his- 
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tories,  geography,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  fiction.  Scientific  books  constituted  only 
1%,  books  on  logic,  psychology,  pedago- 
gics —  1,5%. 

Only  occasionally,  thanks,  apparently, 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  librarian,  were 
works  of  a  progressive  nature  included,  but 
they  were  swallowed  up  in  a  sea  of  reac- 
tionary and  jingoist  rubbish  recommentled 
by  the  catalogue. 

And  yet  there  were  libraries  where 
social  and  political  work  was  carried  on  al- 
though on  a  small  scale.  The  librarians 
in  touch  with  underground  revolutionary 
organisations  selected  the  best  of  political 
and  sociological-scientific  literature,  and 
sometimes  even  distributed  illegal  books. 
Of  course  the  number  of  theses  libraries 
was  small,  and  this  sort  of  work  was  excep- 
tional. 

The  Revolution  of  1905  somewhat  altered 
the  state  of  things.  Free  libraries  were 
put  on  an  equal  status  with  "public  '.  All 
books  on  sale  began  to  be  admitted  into 
the  library.  Rut  after  1905  an  unheard- 
of  number  of  books  were  prohibited,  con- 
fiscated,  and   burnt   by   tsarist  officials. 

As  before,  the  government  took  up  an 
antagonistic  position  towards  these  public 
institutions  of  cultural  and  political  work. 

One  must  note,  as  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  pre-war  libraries,  that  all  atention 
was  concentrated  on  the  dominant  nation- 
ality; national  minorities  were  hardly 
taken  into  account. 
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The  October  Revolution  posed  the  pro- 
blems of  mastering  the  cultural  heritage 
and  the  fundamentals  of  science  and  tech- 
nics. Hence  the  exceptional  attention  which 
the  Soviet  authorities  gave  and  give  to 
the  organisation  of  libraries. 

The  decisions  of  the  congresses  on  extra- 
school  education  and  political  education, 
and  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissaries  gave  concrete  instructions  as 
to  the  content,  direction  and  methods  of 
work  in  libraries. 

After  the  Revolution  the  libraries  began 
to  grow  with  fabulous  rapidity,  three 
kinds  of  library  being  founded  simulta- 
neouslj^:  those  connected  with  the  bodies 
of  people's  education,  with  the  trade 
unions,  and  with  the  Red  Army.  This 
threefold  development  of  libraries  conti- 
nues up  to  the  present.  On  the  first  of 
January,  1920,  the  number  of  libraries 
conducted  by  the  People's  Commissariat 
for  Education  amounted  to  more  than 
50,000;  those  conducted  by  the  trade 
unions  to  more  than  10,000,  those  by  the 
Red  Army  —  10,000. 

By  1930  there  were  already  30,000  public 
libraries  in  the  USSR;  reckoning  travelling 
libraries  and  book  centres  —  about  144,000. 
The  number  of  books  in  them  by  1930 
amounted  to  105  millions  as  compared 
with  57  million  in  1926,  and  50  million 
in  1920. 

The  average  book  fund  of  a  library  in 
1930  w'as  about  3,500  volumes.  Whereas 
in  tsarist  Russia  the  number  of  books  was 
increased  very  slowly,  in  the  Soviet  Union 
we  witness  the  doubling  of  catalogues  over 
a  period  of  five  years. 

The  disposition  of  books  in  Soviet  lib- 
faries  for  1930  was  as  follows  (in  %): 
fiction  —  28.7,  anti-religious  —  2.2,  socio- 
logy — ■  19.5,  history  and  geography  — 
0.5,  natural  sciences  —  4,6,  applied  sci- 
ences —  6.2,  agriculture  —  5.1,  miscella- 
neous —  27.2. 

Much  attention  is  paid  in  the  USSR 
to  the  training  of  library  workers.  Before 
the  Revolution  librarians  (from  1913)  re- 
ceived only  a  short  training  at  the  national 
Shanyavsky  university  in  Moscow,  or  at 
short  courses  attached  to  the  zemstvos.  Now 
a  network  of  institutions  for  the  training 
of  library  workers  has  been  developed. 

The  institutes  of  library  science  prepare 
teachers  for  the  higher  schools  of  librar- 
iansliip,  and  higlily-qualified  specialists 
for  the  leading  libraries.  Higher  schools 
for  librarians,  —  that  is  librarianship  in- 
stitutes, librarianship  sections  in  pedago- 


gical institutes  and  the  pedagogical  fac- 
ulties of  the  universities,^ — prepare  organ- 
isers for  district  libraries,  and  for  the 
libraries  of  important  industrial  centres, 
and  also  teachers  for  technical  schools  of 
librarianship.  The  high  schools  for  libra- 
rians (technicums),  and  special  depart- 
ments in  pedagogical  technicums,  prepare 
librarians  for  the  vast  network  of  libraries 
for  the  masses.  The  huge  majority  of  li- 
brary workers  have  passed  either  through 
correspondance  courses  of  the  higher  schools, 
or  through  technicums  attached  to  librar- 
ies or  else  through  courses  for  improving 
the  qualification  of  librarians  (courses 
lasting  one,  three,  or  six  months,  with 
or  without  exemption  from  work  in  the 
factory). 

Library  workers  are  paid  at  the  same 
rate  as  teachers.  The  following  statistics 
apply  to  library  workers:  76.3%  with  high 
school  or  university  education,  51% 
who  have  been  librarians  for  more  than 
three  years.  This  shows  that  serious  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  preparation  of 
librarians. 

Around  the  libraries  are  grouped  a  mass 
of  organised  readers  already  amounting 
to  hundreds  of  thousands.  This  mass  con- 
sists of  teachers,  workers,  students,  acti- 
vely participating  in  library  work. 

The  distinctive  features  of  Soviet  organ- 
isation of  libraries  are:  1)  a  definite  poli- 
tical standpoint  —  libraries  to  serve  so- 
cialist construction,  the  cultural  revolu- 
tion and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletar- 
iat; 2)  a  definite  plan  as  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  library  work;  3)  the  conducting 
of  work  amongst  the  masses. 

The  new  theory  of  library  work  is  based 
on  the  teaching  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  in  par- 
ticular on  Lenin's  teaching  on  the  press 
and  culture. 

The  ordered  planning,  which  is  the 
principle  underlying  the  organisation  of 
all  work  in  the  USSR,  is  to  be  found  also 
in  the  organisation  of  libraries.  The  work 
of  every  individual  library  is  carefully 
planned.  The  plan  regulates  for  the  organ- 
isation of  acquisitions  for  the  current  year, 
the  organisation  of  readers  —  what  groups 
and  how  many  —  a  library  service  ■ —  tra- 
velling libraries  and  book-hawker  centres; 
the  amount  of  book  lending;  work  among 
the  masses. 

The  libraries  draw  up  their  working 
plan  taking  at  their  basis  established  norms 
of  labour  (special  processes  of  library  work 
are  being  subjected  to  detailed  study), 
budget  allowances,  the  decrees,  plans,  and 
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work  of  the  Soviets,  colhozes,  trade  unions, 
and  other  organisations,  also  taking  into 
consideration  the  work  of  preceding  years. 
The  ])lan  which  reflects  tlie  possibilities 
of  the  library,  the  concrete  demands  of 
the  organs  of  Soviet  government,  and  also 
those  of  the  trade  unions,  factories,  col- 
hozes, etc.,  constitutes  a  detailed  programme 
for  the  year's  work.  Experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  possible  to  plan  not  only  work 
among  the  masses  and  the  acquisition  of 
books,  but  also  the  growth  and  composi- 
tion of  readers  and  the  lending  of  books. 

The  plan,  in  its  fundamentals,  is  fre- 
quently over-fulfilled.  The  actuality  of 
the  plan  is  due  to  the  comprehensive  work 
of  the  libraries  in  recruiting  readers  and 
distributing  books. 

The  libraries  work  among  the  masses 
is  new  for  the  USSR.  The  libraries  arc 
concerned  not  only  with  the  popularis- 
ation of  books  in  definite  branches  of  know- 
ledge, but  also  strive  to  connect  the  dis- 
tribution of  books  with  definite  decrees 
of  the  Party,  the  government  and  the  trade 
unions  (the  fulfilment  of  the  production 
and  financial  plan  on  the  enterprise;  the 
furtherance  of  political  education;  the 
sowing  and  harvest  campaigns;  the  election 
of  Soviets,  etc.). 

The  methods  of  work  among  the  masses 
are  extremely  varied;  readings  and  discus- 
sions, lectures,  addresses,  literary  soirees, 
literary  trials,  evenings  devoted  to  special 
books  such  as  anti-religious,  military, 
political,  and  those  devoted  to  factory 
production.  There  are  also  competitions 
for  the  best  study  of  a  book,  reference  work, 
the  popularisation  of  definite  books  and 
placards  in  connection  with  the  various 
political,  cultural,  and  agricultural  cam- 
paigns within  the  country. 

Work  among  the  masses  is  carried  on 
not  only  within  the  walls  of  the  library; 
on  the  contrary,  chiefly  outside  them  —  in 
factories,  colhozes,  in  the  fields  during 
work,  at  meetings.  Libraries  help  in  elect- 
ing the  Soviets  and  factory  committees, 
help  to  compose  the  mandates  etc.,  and  take 
part  in  socialist  competition  and  shock- 
brigade  work.  Libraries  organise  disputes, 
exhibitions,  propagandise  books  and  give 
necessary  reference  material.  We  must 
note  the  growing  use  of  wireless  by  the 
libraries. 

A  vast  number  of  documents,  decrees 
of  town  Soviets,  of  district  committees 
and  colhozes  bear  testimony  to  the  direct 
participation  of  the  libraries  in  socialist 
construction.  But  in  their  effort  to  satisfy 


current  cultural  and  economic  interests 
the  lil)raries  do  not  forget  the  fundamental 
problem  of  communist  education,  the  re- 
fashioning of  the  workers  psychology,  llie 
education  of  conscious  builders  of  socialism. 
The  popularisation  of  books  on  questions 
of  theory  is  one  of  the  chief  problems  of 
the  I'ibraries'  work.  Work  for  current 
campaigns  is  closely  connected  with  liu' 
basic  problems  of  communist  education. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  work  of 
Soviet  libraries  is  that  they  serve  all  na- 
tionalitites.  Statistics '  show  the  tempest- 
uous growth  of  libraries  in  the  Ukraine. 
White  Russia  and  the  Asiatic  republics, 
where  formerly  there  were  practically  no 
libraries. 

For  example  let  us  look  at  the  organ- 
isation of  libraries  in  the  Turkoman  repub- 
lic. In  the  past  Turkmenistan  had  not 
a  single  library  for  the  masses.  Nobody 
knows  what  libraries  existed  there  for- 
merly apart  from  those  attached  to  diffe- 
rent officers  clubs  and  similar  institutions. 
Now  there  is  a  compan.tively  well  develop- 
ed network  of  libraries.  There  is  a  central 
book  fund  conducted  by  the  Commissariat 
for  Education,  48  trade-union  libraries. 
15  district  libraries.  In  1930  there  were  ' 
292  travelling  libraries. 

A  lasting  foundation  has  been  laid  for 
the  organisation  of  libraries  in  the  national 
minority  republics.  Library  work  is  already 
a  definite  factor  helping  to  build  socialism 
in  formerly  backward  districts. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  readers, 
the  necessity  for  making  the  most  of  the 
books,  make  exchange  between  the  libr- 
aries an  urgent  necessity.  As  yet  only  the 
first  steps  have  been  taken  in  ^his  direction. 
This  is  one  of  the  weak  points  of  our 
library  work. 

At  the  present  time,  as  distinct  from 
the  pre-revolutionary  period,  librarj'  work 
is  distinguished  by  carefully  planned  organ- 
isation firmly  based  on  a  government 
budget  and  partly  on  that  of  the  trade 
unions. 

Library  work  in  the  USSR  is  undoubtedly 
developing  and  accomplishing  a  great  work . 
But  it  still  lags  behind  the  speed  of  econom- 
ic reconstruction.  To  rival  this  demands 
greater  effort,  a  more  comprehensive  mo- 
bilisation of  all  forces  and  possibilities. 
The  activity  of  the  libraries  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  growing  cultural  demands 
of  the  masses,  for  in  the  USSR,  more  than 
anywhere,  are  conditions  secured  for  the 
progress  of  cultural  work  among  the  toil- 
ing masses. 
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October  and  the  Art 

VOICE  OF  THE  SOVIET  ARTISTS  "  


LEONID  LEONOV 

Soviet  writer,  author  of  many  works  of 
considerable  importance  as  for  instance 
'■The  Badgers",  "The  Thief",  "River  Sot" 
and  a  new  novel  "Skutarevsky  ' 

Soviet  literature  is  mustered  for  a  parade. 
Its  achievements  seem  especially  consi- 
derable if  we  bear  in  mind  the  situation 
of  some  years  ago,  when  many  old  writers 
had  left  the  country  and  new  ones  had  not 
yet  appeared.  It  was  a  time  when  reaction- 
ary and  petty-bourgeois  tendencies  tried 
to  hold  sway  in  literature. 


And  yet,  within  the  short  period  of 
15  years  an  entirely  new  literature  has  been 
created,  whose  achievements  are  widely 
known  throughout  the  entire  world,  whose 
works  are  being  translated  into  all  lan- 
guages. What  are  the  reasons  of  such  suc- 
cess? 

First  and  foremost  the  Revolution  has 
itirred  up  new  vast  strata  of  people,  from 
imong  which  new  and  remarkable  writers 
lave  come.  Secondly,  contemporary  life 
)laces  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer  a  lot 
if  rich  material  from  which  he  can  draw 
he  content  of  his  work.  A  third  factor 


that  helped  Soviet  literature  to  surmount 
its  many  difficulties  was  its  attention  to 
the  best  part  of  the  legacy  left  by  the  old 
literature. 

Western  literature  — -  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  names  —  is  living  through  a  pe- 
riod of  decay.  The  struggle  with  the  gener- 
al scantiness  of  ideas  —  this  it  is  that 
gives  birth  to  literature  in  capitalist 
States.  Whereas  in  the  USSR  literature 
is  inspired  by  the  great  work  of  construc- 
tion and  the  abundance  of  ideas.  It  would 
be  only  just  to  say  that  Soviet  literature 
has  every  chance  of  becoming  the  leading 
power  in   world  literature. 


N.  OGNEV 

Soviet  writer,  author  of  the  "Diary  of  Ko- 
tia  Riabtsev  '   and  other  novels 

During  15  years  Soviet  literature  has 
created  many  works  of  world-wide  fame. 
This  relates  not  only  to  Russian  literature, 
but  also  to  the  literatures  of  national  minor- 
ities. No  doubt,  the  time  is  soon  to  come 
when  the  national  writers  of  the  peoples 
of  the  USSR  will  give  us  chefs-d'oeuvre 
on  a  still  greater  scale.  One  must  bear  in 
mind  that  in  some  of  the  republics  the 
written  language  as  well  as  the  free  press 
first  were  introduced  with  the  Revolution, 
i.  e.  no  more  than  15  years  ago. 

Why  then  such  a  confidence  in  chefs- 
d'oeuvre?  The  reasons  are  simple.  The 
liberated  peoples  forming  part  of  the  So- 
viet Union  have  now  an  opportunity  to 
realise  their  dearest  ideals;  powerful  na- 
tional sources  flow  into  a  single  united 
stream,  from  which  new  forces  are  drawn; 
the  purpose  of  creative  work  is  clear  and 
near;  the  different  cultures  are  responsible 
for  the  variety  of  creative  forms  united 
by  one  common  idea.  Hence  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  national  theatres  we  have 
been  witnessing  in  the  USSFi;  similar 
achievements  in  the  field  of  national  lite- 
rature will,  no  doubt,  follow  in  the  nearest 
future. 

The  very  conditions  of  life  in  the  Soviet 
Union   are   most   favourable   for  creative 
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development.  Tliis  is  not  a  hyperbole,  Init 
a  fact.  If  a  writer  stops  in  his  artistic- 
progress,  the  masses  come  to  help  him. 
Stagnancy,  inertia  are  made  impossible 
by  the  intense  process  of  growth  going  on 
throughout   the  country. 


Unlike  Western  Europe  or  U.S.A.  the 
Soviet  Union  takes  great  care  of  the  wel- 
fare and  material  conditions  of  its  writers: 
special  houses  are  being  built  for  them, 
as  well  as  new  sanatoria  and  rest  houses. 

I  mention  it  here  because  I  personally 
have  experienced  it.  Though  44  years  old 
I  still  see  great  perspectives  opened  up 
before  me  as  a  writer. 

I  have  just  finished  the  novel  "Three 
dimensions"  exposing  the  individualism 
of  the  old  Russian  intelligentsia  and  show- 
ing its  c  Jlaps-'.  Now  I  fcm  working  on  a  big 
novel  which  I  am  calling  "Inventors". 
The  majority  of  inventors  portrayed  in  the 
novel  comes  from  among  the  working  youth. 
Their  inventions  are  limited  not  only 
to  technical  devices,  but  cover  likewise 
the  creation  of  new  forms  of  life  in  all 
its  manifestations.  The  subject  is  treated 
in  several  aspects  (combination  of  different 
schemes,  and  creation  of  human  documents 
are  the  favourite  methods  of  my  literary 
technique).  One  aspect  shows  the  modern 
Soviet  school  in  its  turn  towards  polytechnis- 
ation  in  our,  Soviet  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  other  aspect  is  connected  with  the 
school  abroad.  Finally  a  part  of  the  novel 
is  devoted  to  Soviet  tourism. 


I  niadc  it  ijurposo  to  inaKf  the  two 

worlds  old  an,l  new  -  clash  an  1  to  obsei  vi' 
the  results  of  it.  And  I  see  already  that 
the  old  world  is  stagnant,  inert,  dull  and 
unable  to  develop.  Whereas  in  this  counlr\  . 
alongside  with  difficulties  connected  witli 
growth,  we  witness  creative  victories  in 
all  corners  of  life. 


P.  PAVLENKO 

Soviet  writer,  author  of  "Turkmenistan  ' 
and  other  works.  Vice-president  of  the  organ- 
isational committee  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet writers 

The  high  level  of  revolutionary  consci- 
ousness of  the  Soviet  writer,  and  the  or- 
ganic fusion  of  our  literature  with  life  of 
the  country  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
now  we  are  making  preparations  for  the 
October  anniversary  with  so .  passionate  a 
zeal,  as  if  we'd  staked  our  life  on  it. 

The  tournament  of  ideas  and  creative 
efforts  which  already  has  begun  amongst 
us  writers,  and  will  assume  a  final  shape 
during  the  October  days,  is  an  event  that 
cannot  be  rekoned  in  mere  monetary  units 
and  consequently  could  only  be  possible 
under  Soviet  conditions.  It  never  was 
before. 


We  started  a  gigantic  roll-call  of  talents 
in  order  to  check  and  evaluate  our  cadres 
in  the  light  of  the  tremendous  growth  of 
th3  USSR,  in  the  light  of  aP  difficulties 
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it  had  coped  with,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
creation  of  a  classless  society. 

The  books  which  are  to  appear  at  the 
October  days  will  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  grown  without  confining 
ourselves  to  the  narrow  limits  of  our  pro- 
blems, that  we  have  found  a  new  approach 
to  history,  examining  the  methods  and 
means  of  capitalism,  observing  the  changes 
undergone  by  Westerns  living  in  the  USSR 
and  noting  the  exciting  events  that  shake 
the  East. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  war  clouds 
which  are  becoming  ever  denser  here  and 
there  over  the  world.  We  never  forget  that 
our  mother  country  reaches  beyond  its 
geographical  boundaries,  and  that  all  those 
who  wish  to  repeat  our  social  experiment 
in  any  corner  of  the  world  are  our  country- 
men. We  want  to  make  all  the  15th  anni- 
versary of  our  Revolution  a  literary  feast 
as  well. 

All  my  work  during  this  year  was  car- 
ried on  in  view  of  preparation  for  this  Oc- 
tober feast.  I  wrote  a  novel  of  the  Paris 
Commune  linking  up  the  success  of  October 
with  the  revolutionary  heritage  left  us 
by  history.  I  tried  to  trace  and  to  describe 
the  development  of  class  struggle  in  the 
past. 

My  next  book  will  deal  with  the  influence 
of  our  mode  of  life  upon  people  from  the 
West,  who  in  some  way  or  other  get  in 
touch  with  socialist  construction  in  the 
USSR. 


ANNA  KARAVAYEVA 

Soviet    writer,    author    of  "Sawmill", 
"Courtyard",  "Steep  Tread"  etc. 

For  us  Soviet  writers  the  15th  annivers- 
ary of  the  October  Revolution  is  not  merely 
the  date  of  a  national  jubilee.  Each  writer 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  closely  connected 
with  October  in  his  creative  work.  Many 
representatives  of  the  old  pre-revolutionary 
literature  having  joined  the  proletarian 
Revolution  entered  upon  a  higher  and 
entirely  new  stage  of  their  creative 
development.  But  for  the  new  generation 
of  writers  to  which  I  belong,  to  the  writers 
of  our  proletarian  land  buildirg  up  so- 
cialism, the  role  of  the  October  Revolution 
is  especially  important.  Every  line  we  have 
written  is  due  to  October,  —  the  October 
Revolution  gave  birth  to  this  literature  as 
well  as  to  all  of  us.  Havn't  we  a  great  many 
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writers,  especially  from  amongst  the  petty- 
bjurgeois  intellectuals,  who  first  began 
to  write  under  the  influence  of  the  turbulent 
upheaval  that  shoo;  the  wearisome  dullness 
of  pre-revolutionary  days?  The  changing 
world,  the  crash  of  the  age  old  exploitation 
system,  the  evolving  of  a  new  socialist 
culture  —  all  this  has  stirred  up  thoughts 
and  feelings  and  stimulated  action.  The 
joyful  shock  suffered  by  our  conscience 
when  grasping  suddenly  the  real  meaning 
of  things  —  this  it  is  that  made  writers  of 
many  of  us. 


Soviet  literature  has  still  many  difficult 
problems  to  solve.  We  have  to  overcome 
with  in  ourselves  the  elements  of  old  indi- 
vidualistic tendencies  in  art,  elements  of 
formalism,  of  bourgeois  estheticism  which 
has  nothing  in  c  mmon  with  the  prole- 
tarian notion  of  beauty. 

The  decision  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Union  Communist  Party  on  the  reor- 
ganisation of  all  art  bodies  begins  a  new 
historic  stage  in  the  development  of  litera- 
ture and  art  in  the  USSR,  opening  up  wide 
])erspectives  to  all  writers  who  sincerely 
wish  to  participate  in  socialist  construction. 

There  is  not  a  single  writer  who  could 
forget  about  the  war  danger  threatening 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  greater  the  hatred 
that  inspires  our  enemies,  the  de  rer  our 
love  for  our  country,  the  steadier  our  belief 
in  the  justness  of  our  chosen  way,  and  in 
the  imp  rtance  of  our  class  work  for  the 
whole  of  toiling  and  exploited  humanity. 
And  all  of  us  writers  wil'  if  needed  come 
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to  the  defence  of  our  country,  tlie  only 
Stale  of  free  socialist  labour,  free  thought 
and  tremendous,  unheard-of  constructive 
energy. 


S.  EISENSTEIN 

Producer  of  "Potemkin",  "October",  "The 
General  Line" 

Since  tlic  October  Revolution  —  fifteen 
years,  niy  work  as  an  artist  —  twelve. 

Family  traditions,  upbringing  and  educ- 
ation prepared  me  for  quite  a  different 
career. 

I  was  destined  to  be  an  engineer. 

But  a  subconscious  and  unformed  striv- 
ing towards  art  led  me,  even  in  engineering, 
not  towards  its  mechanical  and  technical 
aspects  but  towards  that  which  bordered 
most  closely  on  the  arts,  —  towards  archi- 
tecture. 


However  it  needed  the  whirlwind  on- 
slaught of  the  Revolution  to  set  me  free  froni 
the  inertia  of  a  set  course  of  action  and 
to  follow  an  inclination  which  by  itself 
would  never  have  struggled  to  the  surface. 

This  is  my  first  debt  to  the  Revolution. 

It  needed  the  shattering  of  all  foundations, 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  outlook  and 
i)rinciples  of  society,  and,  finally,  two 
years  of  technical  engineering  on  the 
northern  and  western  red  fronts,  to  enable 
a  timid  student  to  cast  off  the  shackles 
of  a  plan  marked  out  for  him  from  the  cradle 
by  devoted  parents,  and  sacrifice  an  almost 
completed   education   and   assured  future 


in  order  to  throw  himself  into  the  uncharted 
seas  of  the  arts. 

From  the  front  I  return  not  to  my  un- 
finished career  in  Petrograd,  but  to  .Moscow 
to  begin  a  new  one. 

And,  although  already  the  first  distant 
thunders  of  approaching  revolutionary  art 
are  raging  all  around,  1,  having  wrenched 
mj'self  free  for  art,  am  completely  taken  u]) 
by  art  "in  general". 

At  first  my  tie  with  the  Hcvolulion  is 
purely  external.  Hut,  armed  with  technical 
methods,  I  try  with  avidity  to  penetrate 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  first  principles 
of  art  and  creation,  where  I  instinctively 
anticipate  the  same  sphere  of  e.xact  sciences 
for  which  my  short  apprenticeship  as  an 
engineer  had  given  me  so  ardent  an  inclin- 
ation. 

The  teachings  of  Pavlov,  Freud,  a  season 
with  Meyerhold,  a  disorderly  and  feverish 
filling  up  of  the  gaps  in  my  knowledge  in 
this  new  sphere,  excessive  reading  and  the 
first  steps  of  independent  "decorative" 
work  as  a  regisseur  in  the  theatre  of  the 
"Proletkult", —  such  is  my  struggle  with 
the  windmills  of  mysticism  constructed  by 
sycophants  on  the  threshold  of  a  technical 
mastery  of  art  for  those  who  wish  to  master 
the  secrets  of  its  laws  by  conunon  sense. 

The  attack  is  less  don-quixotic  than  it 
seemed  at  first.  The  arms  of  the  windmill 
soon  break,  and  gradually  I  begin  to  feel 
even  in  this  mysterious  region  the  one  true 
dialectic,  that  of  materialism. 

I  had  long  been  a  materialist  in  my  natur- 
al bent. 

At  this  stage  something  in  common  sud- 
denly arises  between  what  had  been  ab- 
sorbing me  in  the  process  of  analytical  work 
and  what  is  going  on  all  around. 

My  pupils,  not  a  little  to  my  astonishment, 
call  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  expound- 
ing the  arts  I  use  the  same  methods  as  the 
teacher  of  political  principles  is  using  next 
door  in  expounding  political  and  sociolog- 
ical problems. 

This  outward  spur  resulted  in  the  aesthe- 
ticians  on  my  work-table  being  replaced 
by  the  dialecticians  of  materialism. 

Warring  1922.  A  decade  ago. 

By  means  of  philosophical  study  of  the 
basic  principles  of  Marxism,  the  experience 
acquired  in  individual  experimental-creat- 
ive work  in  a  particular  sphere  of  human 
activity  is  united  with  the  experience  of 
the  human  race  in  all  aspects  of  its  social 
activity. 

But  it  does'nt  end  there.  The  Revolution, 
in  the  precepts  of  its  inspired  teachers, 
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already  permeates  my  work  in  a  dificrent 
manner.  The  tie  with  the  Revolution  be- 
comes a  blood  tie  and  organic. 

In  creative  work  this  is  reflected  in  a 
transition  from  the  completely  rationalised 
but  almost  abstract  theatrical  eccentrics  of 
"The  Sage"  —  an  adaptation  of  Ostrovsky  's 
play  "Every  wise  man  is  something  of  a 
fool"  —  through  the  propaganda  placard- 
plays  "Do  you  hear,  Moscow?"  and  "Gas- 
masks", to  the  revolutionary  film  epics 
"Strikes"  and  "  Potemkin". 

The  striving  towards  a  closer  contact 
with  the  Revolution  brings  with  it  a  ten- 
dency towards  a  still  more  profound  in- 
culcation of  the  methods  of  militant  dia- 
lectical materialism  into  the  arts. 

The  following  films  as  well  as  responding 
to  immediate  social  problems  are  attempts 
at  practical  experiment  in  "giving  imme- 
diate actuality  to  the  secrets  of  the  creative 
process  and  the  possibilities  of  the  cinema." 
This  is  the  path  necessary  for  mastering 
tlie  most  effective  methods  in  revolutionary 
art,  and  for  equipping  witli  knowledge  the 
generation  of  young  bolsheviks  destined 
to  replace  the  film  producers  of  the  first 
five-years  periods  of  the  Revolution. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  my  films  "Octo- 
ber" and  "The  General  Line"  is  in  their 
experimental-research  work. 

With  individual  creation  there  is  conti- 
nuously interwoven  practical  work,  mathe- 
matical, scientific,  and  pedagogical  (the 
State  institute  of  cinematography). 

I  am  also  writing  a  theoretical  work  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  cinema 
art . 

My  outlook  on  life  may  be  considered 
as  formed.  The  Revolution  is  accepted.  My 
activity  is  devoted  entirely  to  its  inter- 
ests. 

At  this  stage  I  went  abroad. 

The  outside  world  is  the  supreme  test 
to  which  a  Soviet  citizen  can  be  subjected 
by  his  biography.    The  test  of  free  choice. 

The  outside  world  is  the  supreme  test 
for  a  man  in  the  sense  of  being  a  conscious, 
verification  of  what  he  is  for  and  against. 

The  outside  world  is  the  supreme  test 
for  a  creative  worker:  can  he,  in  general, 
create  apart  from  the  Revolution  and  con- 
tinue to  exist  apart  from  it. 

Face  to  face  with  the  golden  mountains 
of  Hollywood  I  too  was  subjected  to  this 
lest.  And  I  underwent  it  not  in  an  attitude 
of  haughty  refusal  of  wordly  delights  and 
benefits,  but  by  the  modest  organic  refusal 
of  my  creative  and  constructive  faculties 
to  create  in  the  conditions  of  a  different 


social  organisation  and  in  the  interests 
of  a  different  class. 

In  the  impossibility  of  creating  on  the 
other  side  of  the  demarcation  line  dividing 
the  classes  was  all  the  mighty  strength  and 
force  of  the  proletarian  Revolution,  like  a 
whirlwind  annihilating  all  those  who  oppose 
it,  and  like  an  even  more  powerful  whirl- 
wind dominating  thosa  who  once  choose  to 
throw  their  lot  in  with  it. 

So  acts,  feels,  and  thinks  every  member 
of  the  pleiad  of  Soviet  artists;  many  of 
us  coming  through  Revolution  to  art,  and 
all  of  us  calling  through  art  to  Revolution. 


NATALIE  SATZ 

Director  and  Art  Supervisor  of  the  Moscow 
Children's  Theatre 

The  October  Revolution  has  opened  up 
before  the  workers  of  art  new  horizons, 
wonderful  in  their  grandiosity.  Art  which 
before  the  Revolution  was  accessible  only 


to  the  chosen  few,  now  called  to  the  wide 
masses  of  the  people.  New  peculiar  flowers 
of  creative  genius  grew  on  the  new  soil 
tilled  by  the  October. 

If  formerly  the  artist's  initiative  often 
had  to  struggle  against  insurmountable 
obstacles,  then  now  every  cjnstructivc 
manifestation  of  such  initiative  met  with 
full  support  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

I  remember  how  14  years  ago  as  a  girl 
I  look  passionately  to  the  idea  of  creating 
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a  iK'W  tlu'alic,  a  llu'alif  es|)ecially  lur 
children.  There  never  had  been  such  a 
theatre  before.  Sometimes,  on  holidays, 
performances  for  ciiihlrcn  were  given,  but 
these  as  a  rule  were  rare  and  very  poor. 
There  w  re  also  theatrical  companies,  the 
enterprising  managers  of  which  exploit- 
ed young  child-artists.  But  one  does  not 
even  want  to  mention  all  this  when  one 
comes  to  think  about  real  art. 

My  idea  was  to  create  a  special  theatre 
which  would  carry  great  art  to  its  little 
spectators,  a  theatre  where  the  best  play- 
rights,  musicians  and  artists  would  create 
a  new  art  —  an  art  for  children. 

The  performances  in  this  theatre  would 
be  given  daily  and  the  young  audience 
would  come  to  it  as  to  its  new  liome  —  a 
home  of  joy. 

And  what  at  first  seemed  an  unrealisable 
dream  has  come  true.  The  opening  of  the 
Moscow  Children's  Theatre  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  organisation  of  similar 
theatres  in  other  cities  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  now  these  theatres  liave  become  so 
tightly  interwoven  with  the  life  of  Soviet 
children  that  in  the  near  future  there  will 
be  not  a  single  big  city  in  the  USSR  with- 
out its  own  theatre  for  children. 

One  must  bear  in  mind  that  these 
theatres  require  not  only  moral  but  also  the 
material  support  of  the  State,  as  children 
pay  only  40  copelvs  for  a  seat  and  part  of 
the  tickets  are  distributed  free.  Where, 
except  the  Soviet  Union,  could  such  a  scale 
of  organisation  be  possible? 

I  should  also  lil'Ce  to  dwell  upon  the 
opportunities  which  the  October  Revolu- 
tion has  given  to  us  women.  There  is  now 
no  field  of  activity,  no  leading  post  where 
a  capable  woman  could  not  work  as  an 
equal  of  man. 

I  was  not  even  fifteen,  when  the  October 
Revolution  enaliled  me  to  work  on  my 
favourite  job.  And  now  if  T  am  the  direc- 
tor, art  supervisor  and  producer  of  the 
theatre  I  have  created,  could  I  ever  separate 
all  this  from  the  soil  which  made  my  work 
possible? 

A.  GOLDENVEISER, 

Professor  of  music  at  the  Moscow  Conserva- 
tory, Honourary  Worker  of  Art 

The  art  of  music,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful means  for  uniting  the  working  masses, 
which  can  so  easily  do  away  with  national 
and  racial  frontiers,  has  up  to  the  present 


day  served  almost  e\chisivei\  the  i)rivi- 
leged  classes  of  society,  and  still  remains 
inaccessible  to  the  wide  W(jrker  and  pea- 
sant masses. 


Only  in  the  USSR  lias  there  been  set 
before  us  musicians  the  task  to  acquaint  the 
labouring  masses  with  the  finest  examples 
of  the  musical  heritage,  and  above  all 
to  create  such  music  and  to  train  such 
musicians  and  pedagogues  who  would  be 
able  to  serve  not  only  a  small  privileged 
group,  but  all  the  toilers  both  in  the  USSR 
and  in  the  whole  world. 


A.  KRAVCHENKO 

Painter  , 

In  my  studio,  among  easels  and  tools, 
I  make  pictures,  woodcuts,  engravings  por- 
traying revolutionary  struggle  and  con- 
struction work,  agitating  for  definite  poli- 
tical ideas. 

I  think  and  feel  sure  that  in  my  own  way  — 
with  paint-brush  and  chisel  —  I  help  to 
build  up  socialism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  tasks  of  Soviet  art,  tremendous  as 
they  are  in  their  scope,  demand  from  me 
first  and  foremost  a  true  representation 
of  contemporary  life;  therefore  I  must 
go  personally  to  the  building  sites  in  order 
to  witness  everythings  with  my  own  eyes 
and  to  become  imbued  by  the  real  enthu- 
siasm  and  greatness  of  the  construction. 
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I  went  to  Dnieprostrjy  (a  large  series 
of  my  woodcuts  are  devoted  to  this  huge 
project),  visited  many  factories,  and  now 
I  am  thinking  of  spending  some  time  in 
the  R,'d  Navy.  Everj'where  I  find  new 
Ihemes,  wonderful  in  their  sharpness  and 
artistic  pathos. 

I  recall  how  the  October  days  and  the 
civil  war  inspired  us  artists.  The  Revolu- 
tion poured  new  life  into  the  senescent, 
formally-esthetic  art  of  old  Russia. 

The  Revolution  gave  entirely  new  themes 
to  plastic  arts.  The  enthusiasm,  the  pathos 
of  struggle  and  construction  proved  a  real 
source  of  inspiration  for  artists.  Instead 
of  pandering  to  the  desires  of  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  bourgeoisie,  the  painter's 
work  can  now  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
working  masses.  We  receive  numerous 
orders  from  the  Red  Army,  from  our  na- 
tional galleries  and  museums,  worker  clubs, 
rest  homes  etc. 

If  in  capitalist  countries  art  is  dying 
under  pressure  of  the  crisis,  in  the  Soviet 
Union  art  lives  an  extremely  intense  and 
vigourous  life.  The  artist  fully  realises 
his  responsibility  before  the  country  and 
gives  of  his  best  in  order  to  create  works 
of  the  highest  quality,  with  regard  both 
to  theme  and  technique. 


We  are  not  isolated  from  life.  We  stand 
in  its  very  core.  Ours  is  a  militant  art 
organisation  and  we  are  wholly  confident 


that  our  work  is  as  necessary  for  the  !-oviet 
Union  as  any  other  in  the  front  of  cultural 
revolution. 


6      B  SS 
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The  opening  of  Diiieproj?es 


J.  STALIN'S  MESSAGE   

To  the  chief  of  Dnieproslroy  construc- 
tion^—  Comrade  "Winter. 

To  the  secretary  of  tiie  Kichkas  District 
Party  Committee  —  Comrade  Leibenson. 

To  the  chairman  of  tne  District  Committee 
of  the  Builders  Union  —  Comrade  RrovlvO. 

I  am  sorry  I  could  not  comply  with  your 
request  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
Dnieper    station.    I    could    not  possibly 


leave  Moscow,  on  account  of  prcssiiif^ 
business. 

I  warmly  greet  and  congratulate  the 
workers  and  the  administration  of  l)niei)r()- 
stroy  on  liu'ir  successful  completion  of 
this  great  historical  edifice. 

I  firmly  shake  hands  witli  the  shock- 
brigaders  of  Dnieprostroy,  the  glorious 
heroes  of  socialist  construction. 

J.  Stalin. 


GREETING  FROM  THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  OF   

THE  COxMMUNIST  PARTY  OF  THE  UKRAINE  TO  THE 
BUILDERS  OF  THE  DNIEPER  POWER  STATION 


By  their  shock  work  the  proletarians  of 
Dnieprostroy  under  the  guidance  of  the  Par- 
ty ensured  the  bolshevist  tempo  of  construc- 
tion of  the  largest  hydro-electric  station  in 
the  world  and  made  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion towards  the  realisation  of  the  Lenin- 
ist plan  of  electrification  of  the  USSR. 

The  staff  of  workers  and  the  guiding  staff, 
the  bolshevik  and  young  communist  organis- 
ations of  Dnieprostroy  furnished  brilliant 
examples  of  the  struggle  for  industrialis- 


ation and  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
electric  base  for  the  socialist  industries. 
The  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Ukraine  heartely  welcomes 
the  advance  detachment  of  the  army  of  so- 
cialist builders  —  the  workers,  technicians, 
engineers,  communists  and  young  connnun- 
ists  of  Dnieprostroy  —  on  the  day  the  world 
giant  power  station  is  set  into  operation. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Ukraine. 


DNIEPROGES  — THE  LENIN  DNIEPER   

HYDRO-ELECTRIC  STATION  — IS  OPERATING 

(From  the  report  of  the  builders  of  Dnieprostroy) 


Dnieproges  has  been  started.  The  Leninist 
plan  of  electrification,  the  plan  of  a  genius, 
is  now  embodied  in  the  gigantic  construc- 
tions on  the  Dnieper.  The  offspring  of  the 
first  Five-Year  Plan  —  Dnieproges  —  is  driv- 
ing along  the  high-voltage  transmission 
line  —  450,000  H.  P.  —  the  cheapest  elec- 
tric power  in  the  world.  The  greatest  dam 
in  the  world  —  760  metres  long,  60  metres 
high,  containing  720,000  cubic  metres  of 
concrete  — ■  has  now  cut  across  the  power- 
ful Dnieper. 

Today  the  electric  smelter  for  high-grade 
steel  and  the  mechanical  repair  works  "Za- 
porozhstal"  are  being  set  into  operation. 

The  current  has  been  turned  on.  Dnieper 
is  now  working  for  socialism.  We  are  con- 


fronted with  the  task  of  erecting  the  so- 
cialist works  of  the  Dnieper  industrial 
combinate  within  the  period  fixed  by  the 
Party  and  the  Government.  Our  task  is 
to  give  the  country  in  the  nearest  future 
cast  iron,  high-grade  steel,  rolled  steel  and 
Soviet  aluminium.  "We  shall  complete  the 
construction  of  the  giant  works  of  the  Dnie- 
per combinate  at  the  same  speed  as  Dniepro- 
stroy was  erected,  taking  advantage  of  the 
experience  gained  in  its  construction. 

Long  live  the  Party  of  the  bolsheviks 
and  its  Leninist  militant  Central  Committee! 

Long  live  Comrade  Stalin,  the  leader 
of  the  Party  and  of  the  working  class! 
Head  of  the  combined  Dnieper 

construction  A.  V.  Winter. 
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On  the  Borderline 
of  the  Two  Fiye-Year  Plans 


1932—1933.  The  completion  of  the  first 
and  the  beginning  of  the  second  Five- 
Year  Plan. 

The  idea  of  the  Five- Year  Plan  —  i.  e. 
the  socialist  development  ot  the  USSR 
planned  according  to  five-year  periods  — 
lias  now  become  a  solid  fact.  The  numerous 
theories,  from  the  most  "learned"  to  the 
most  vulgar,  which  attempted  to  represent 
the  plan  as  some  fantastic  invention,  in  their 
turn  become  Utopian  and  visionary.  The 
"engineering  romance"  turned  out  in  fact 
to  be  a  grandiose  epopee  of  the  birth  of 
a  new  humanity  on  one  sixth  of  the  globe. 

The  first  landmark  in  planned  socialist 
construction,  a  landmark  of  historic  signi- 
ficance, was  Lenin's  plan  of  electrification, 
the  so-called  "GOELRO"  (the  State  electri- 
fication of  Russia)  plan.  Lenin  advanced  this 
plan  as  one  which  would  definitely  transform 
backward  tsarist  Russia  into  a  country 
of  big  socialist  industry  and  mechanised 
agriculture.  In  a  prophetic  manner  he  de- 
termined the  subsequent  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Soviet  Republics.  The  following 
is  the  draft  of  Lenin's  plan  which  he  out- 
lined in  his  letter  to  G.  Krzhizhanovsky : 
"Approximately:  in  10  (5)  years  we  shall 
build  20  to  30  (30  to  50)  stations,  so  as  to 
stud  the  whole  country  with  power  stations 
each  with  a  power  radius  of  400  versts; 
they  will  be  run  on  peat,  water,  slate, 
coal,  oil.  Let  us  immediately  start  purchas- 
ing the  necessary  machines  and  models. 
In  10  (20)  years  we  shall  make  Russia 
an   'electrical'  country." 

At  the  present  time  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  country  of  Dnieproges,  Volkhov,  Shte- 
rovka  and  other  hydroelectric  stations 
can  put  a  new  meaning  into  Lenin's  words, 
said  in  1921  in  reply  to  those  who  were 
scoffing  at  the  12,000  odd  kilowatts  of 
the  Soviet  electric  stations  of  those  days: 
"He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last." 

From  the  GOELRO  plan,  through  the 
first  "control  figures"  of  construction, 
through  the  first  Five-Ycar  Plan  the  USSR 
has  arrived  at  the  second  Five-Year  period, 
the  period  of  building-up  a  classless  society 
in  the  USSR. 


Even  the  first  year  of  the  Five-Year 
Plan  was  described  by  J.  Stalin  as  "a 
year  of  great  changes".  This  was  a  year 
when  the  basic  problems  of  building  social- 
ism in  the  USSR  were  solved.  There  took 
place  "a  resolute  change  as  regards  the  pro- 
ductivity of  labour",  "the  development  of 
the  creative  initiative  and  powerful  labour 
revival  on  the  part  of  millions  of  workers". 
In  the  villages  "we  were  successful  in  di- 
^'erting  the  bulk  of  the  peasants  from  the 
old  capitalist  path  of  development  to  a  new 
socialist  one"  (J.  Stalin,  "The  Year  of 
Great  Changes"). 

In  the  subsequent  years  (1930 — 1931) 
the  problem  "who  will  defeat  whom"  ^ 
was  finally  settled  in  favour  of  socialism. 

In  this  sense  1931  was  the  decisive  year 
of  the  first  Five-Year  period  just  as  1932 
marks  the  completion  of  the  Five-Year 
Plan,  when  as  a  result  of  the  industrialis- 
ation and  the  socialist  reconstruction  of 
agriculture  "the  industries  were  firmlj' 
established  and  thereby  our  own  base  for 
completing  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
national  economy  has  been  created,  a  base 
of  big  socialist  mechanised  industry"  (from 
tiie  resolution  of  the  XVIIth  Conference 
of  the  All-Union  Communist  Party). 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  first  Five- 
Year  Plan,  its  most  important  task  has 
been  realised.  The  agrarian  country  is 
being  transformed  into  an  industrial-agrar- 
ian one,  and  is  developing  the  most  import- 
ant branches  of  heavy  industry  —  electric- 
ity, metallurgy,  machine  building. 

The  Five-Year  Plan  of  machine  building 
provided  for  1932/33  an  output  of  produc- 
tion estimated  at  4,351,000,000  rubles. 
Already  in  1931  this  plan  was  exceeded 
and  the  output  of  the  machine  bundling 
industries  amounted  to  4,700,000,000 
rubles  as  against  350,000,000  rubles  in 
1912. 

1  V.  Lenin  in  his  speech  at  the  second 
Congress  o''  the  political-education  com- 
millces  c'efinitely  set  the  queslio'i  "who 
will  ('e  eat  whom"  in  the  struggle  between 
socialist  principles  and  the  ol  i  capitalist 
or  ler  in  the  Soviet  Republic. 
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The  oil  industry  fulfilled  its  l"ivc-Ycar 
Plan  in  two  and  a  half  years.  Its  output  at 
the  present  time  reaches  26.5  million  tons, 
making  the  USSR  the  second  largest  pro- 
ducer of  oil  In  the  world. 

The  GOELRO  plan  estimated  the  build- 
ing of  power  stations  with  a  general  capac- 
ity of  1,755,000  kilowatts  within  10  years. 
Yet  in  1932  alone  we  are  setting  into  oper- 
ation new  stations  having  a  total  capacity 
almost  equal  to  the  entire  GOELRO  plan. 

Some  branches  of  industry  have  exceeded 
the  figures  laid  down  by  the  Five-Year 
Plan,  as  for  instance  coal,  peat,  chemical 
products,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  how  far  the 
USSR  is  ahead  in  comparison  with  (he  in- 
dustries   of   tsarist  Russia: 
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During  the  period  of  the  first  Five-Year 
Plan  the  USSR  was  constantly  enriched  by 
new  material  values,  by  new  branches  of 
industry,  by  new  production.  The  follow- 
ing branches  were  developed  in  the  course 
of  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  on  the  basis 
of  the  reorganisation  of  the  old  factories 
and  the  construction  of  new  ones:  the  produc- 
tion of  mining  and  metallurgical  equip- 


At  the  Stalingrad  Tractor  Plant.  New  tractors   on  the 
conveyer  of  the  assembling  department 


mcnt,  manufacture  of  latiies,  automo!)! le 
and  tractor  production,  small  tool  jjroduc- 
tion,  electrical  engineering  industry,  clic- 
niical  machine  building,  textile  machine 
building,  production  of  f([uij)nieiit  for  the 
oil  industry,  etc. 

As  regards  the  construction  of  lathes, 
there  were  no  factories  exclusively  engaged 
in  producing  lathes  both  in  the  pre-revolu- 
tionary  period  and  during  the  period  of 
reconstruction.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Five-Year  Plan  there  were  only  three 
plants  engaged  in  this  work.  In  1932  the 
output  of  lathes  In  those  factories  which 
form  part  of  the  "Stankoobiedinenie" 
(Lathes  Association)  exceeds  the  output  of 
1927/28  by  ahnost  10  times. 

The  produce  of  the  electrical  engineering 
industry  in  1932  exceeds  by  more  than 
5  times  that  of  1927/28. 

The  automobile  and  tractor  industry 
was  practically  non-existent  prior  to  the 
first  Five-Y'ear  Plan.  The  entire  automobile 
industry  consisted  of  the  «AMO»  Works  in 
Moscow  and  the  automobile  repair  work- 
shops in  Yaroslavl.  In  the  first  Five-Year 
Plan  the  «AMO»  works  was  entirely  recon- 
structed and  is  now  capajijle  of  turning  out 
70,000  machines  annually.  A  new  automo- 
bile works  was  built  in  Gorky  (Nizhny- 
Novgorod)  which  turns  out  140,000  auto- 
mobiles a  year. 

Tractor  works,  which  formerly  did  not 
exist  here  at  all,  produced  in  1927  28 
1,332  tractors  (the  Putilov  and  the  Kharkov 
locomotive  plants).  In  the  first  Five-Year 
Plan  an  enormous  tractor  department  at 
the  Putilov  works  and  two  giant  tractor 
works  in  Stalingrad  and 
Kharkov  were  constructed. 
These  last  named  have  an 
annual  production  capacity 
of  50,000  tractors  each. 

The  giant  works  in  So- 
viet industries  have  become 
world  famous.  However, 
])cople  do  not  always  clearly 
realise  what  amount  of  ma- 
terial values,  what  store  of 
human  and  technical  energy, 
what  immense  changes  in 
economics  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  workers  as 
well  as  in  their  everyday  life 
are  implied  in  the  words: 
Magnitostroy ,  Kuznetskstroy , 
Dnieproges.  Karaganda. 

Each  of  these  industrial 
giants  possesses  its  heroic 
biography,  the  main  stages  of 
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Magnitostroy.  The  construction  of  the  open-hearth  furnaces 


which  are:  tlie  appearance  in  distant 
steppes  and  deserts  of  tens,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  men  who  only  yesterday  were 
colonial  slaves  of  labourers  —  Kazaks, 
Tatars,   Ukrainians,  Russians. 

In  the  course  of  this  great  reconstruction 
process  shepherds,  labourers,  earth-diggers 
are  transformed  into  skilled  workers,  techni- 
cians, engineers.  Their  work  in  conditions 
of  collective  labour  refashions  their  ideo- 
logy, and  enables  them  to  study  and  to 
raise  their  cultural  level.  Instead  of  a 
slaughter  between  various  nations,  which 
typified  the  fonner  contact  between  them 
in  the  days  of  tsarist  Russia,  fraternal  re- 
lations are  now  established  at  the  social- 
ist construction,  which  unite  all  the  na- 
tions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  only  if  we  grasp  the  meaning  of 
these  day-to-day  events  that  we  will 
understand  Stalin's  words  about  labour, 
which  in  the  USSR  has  become  "a  matter 
of  honour,  of  glory,  of  valour  and  of  he- 
roism". 

The  most  difficult  task  of  the  first 
Five-Year  Plan,  which  however  is  suc- 
cessfully carried  out,  is  that  of  the  socialist 
reconstruction  of  agriculture  in  a  backward 
agrarian  country,  in  a  country  where  the 
landlords  exploited  the  peasants  to  the 
utmost  and  where  the  peasant  masses  were 
down-trodden  and  culturally  backward, 
rhe  relations  between  the  big  socialist 
industry    and    agricuilure,    between  town 


and  country,  between  the  working  class 
and  the  working  peasants,  such  are  the 
problems  which  the  Five-Year  Plan  has 
solved  in  the  course  of  collectivisation  and 
liquidation  of  the  capitalist  elements  dur- 
ing the  period  of  transition  from  a  small 
peasant  economy  to  big  mechanised  so- 
cialist agriculture. 

All-round  collectivisation  has  changed 
not  only  the  social  fortn  of  agricultural 
production  in  the  USSR  but  also  its  tech- 
nical basis.  In  1928  only  45,000  homesteads, 
or  .18%  of  their  total  number,  used  me- 
chanically-propelled machines.  In  1932  over 
()  million  collectivised  farmers,  or  about 
25"o  of  the  total  peasant  population,  have 
adopted  large-scale  agricultural  production 
through  the  medium  of  machine  and  trac- 
tor stations. 

The  number  of  tractors  used  in  agricul- 
ture increased  during  the  Five-Year  Plan 
from  24,000  to  167,000  and  today  has  an 
energy  of  2  million  H.P.  Of  great  signific- 
ance is  the  fact  that  during  the  present 
year  all  the  tractors  used  in  agriculture 
as  well  as  the  new  agricultural  machines 
are  made  in  the  USSR. 

Tlie  socialist  reform  of  agriculture  created 
a  new  type  of  industrial  worker  in  agricul- 
ture. In  place  of  the  1,675,000  agricultural 
workers  and  employees  in  1928,  there  were 
2,060,000  in  1931. 

The  Five-Year  Plan  has  very  rapidly 
increased   the   sown    area   in    the  Soviet 
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Ismail  Khadmirzayev,  a  shock-worker  oi 
the  Stalin  machine  aiul  tractor  station  in 
the  Uzbekistan 


Union  —  from  1928  to  1932  it  increased  by 
23.5  million  hectares. 

The  mastering  of  technique  means  such 
tempo  in  agriculture  wliich,  together  with 
economic  clianges,  must  decide  the  most 
important  social  task  of  the  Revolution, — 
the  task  of  abolishing  the  disparity  be- 
tween town  and  country. 

The  socialist  system,  which  is  being 
developed  in  the  USSR,  is  character'" sed 
by  the  fact  tliat  every  economic  and  tecli- 
nical  improvement  leads  in  the  final  ana- 
lysis to  the  improvement  in  the  conditions 
of  the  workers.  It  could  not  be  otherwise 
in  a  country  where  power  is  wielded  by 
the  worlvers  tliemselves. 

The  conditions  of  work  have  greatly  im- 
proved during  tlie  first  Five- Year  Plan. 
Unemployment  had  been  completely  stamp- 
ed out  as  early  as  1930,  during  tlie  second 
year  of  the  Plan.  Real  wages  are  now  86% 
above  that  of  pre-war  time.  However  this 
in  itself  does  not  describe  sufficiently  the 
conditions  of  the  worlcing  class  in  tlie  So- 
viet Union.  The  elimination  of  unemploy- 
ment implies  the  absorption  in  industry 
of  not  only  one  or  two  but  of  all  the  working 
members  of  the  family.  This  leads  to  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  total  earnings 
of  a  working  class  family.  Moreover,  in 


evaluating  the  conditions  of  the  Soviet 
worker  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  by  January  1 , 
19.32,  83%  of  the  workers  in  Soviet  industry 
enjoyed  a  seven-hour  working  day.  Their 
cultural  needs  are  catered  for  and  they 
receive  various  benefits  from  the  "funds 
lor  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
the  workers",  especially  assigned  for  this 
purpose  by  each  enterprise  (not  to  mention 
social  insurance).  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Five-Year  Plan  it  was  estimated  that 
the  social  insurance  fund  should  reach 
1,950,000,000  rubles  by  1933.  Yet  it  had 
already  reached  2.5  milliard  rubles  by 
1931. 

■  We  shall  not  dwell  here  on  questions 
of  cultural  development  during  the  first 
Five-Year  Plan  ^.  We  shall  only  mention 
the  following  facts.  1931  was  a  decisive 
year  for  the  realisation  of  the  Five-Year 
Plan  in  industry  and  agriculture.  In  that 
year  was  likewise  effected  a  decisive  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  our  scien- 
tists and  of  the  whole  network  of  scientific 
research  institutions  toward  the  needs  of 
socialist  construction.  During  the  whole 
period  of  the  Five-Year  Plan  the  number 
of  scientists  increased  from  20,000  to 
47,000,  the  number  of  aspirants  from  7,000 
to  24,000. 

These  figures  show  the  enormous  work 
done  in  moulding  the  new  socialist  worker. 
We  must  lay  special  stress  on  the  raising 
of  the  cultural  level  in  the  national  repu- 
blics and  regions. 

The  successes  in  carrying  through  the 
first  Five-Year  Plan  created  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  further  considerable  growth  of 
socialism   in  the  USSR. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the 
second  Five-Year  Plan,  which  will  be  exa- 
mined in  special  articles,  we  may  indicate 
here  only  the  main  historical  tasks  of  this 
Plan. 

"The  main  political  task  of  the  second 
Five-Year  Plan  is  the  final  liquidation 
of  capitalist  elements  and  classes  in  ge- 
neral, the  final  elimination  of  the  causes 
giving  rise  to  class  differences  and  exploit- 
ation, and  the  overcoming  of  the  survivals 
of  capitalism  in  the  economic  sphere  t.nd 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  whole  working  population 
of  the  country  into  active  and  conscious 
of  their  tasks  builders  of  a  classless  social- 

1  They  are  dealt  with  in  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles published  in  the  precedii  g  issue  of 
our  review. 
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ist  society"  (theses  for  the  drafting  of  the 
second    Five- Year  Plan). 

This  fully  defines  the  content  not  only 
of  the  economic  development  but  also 
of  the  great  cultural  transformation  during 
the   second  Five- Year  Plan. 

* 

The  period  of  the  first  Five-Year  Plan, 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  far-reaching 
social  changes,  could  not  but  be  a  period 
of  acute  class  struggle,  —  a  struggle  with 
the  remnants  of  capitalism  in  town  and 
country.  Sabotage  in  industry,  kulak  plots 
against  collective  farms,  the  attempts  of 
the  doomed  classes  to  preserve  and  revive 
the  old  social  relations  in  economics,  in 
everyday  life  and  in  ideology,  demanded 
firmness  and  consistency  in  the  fight  for 
a  new  society.  In  this  struggle  during  the 
period  of  the  Five-Year  Plan  the  workers 
improved  immensely  organisationally,  ral- 
lying round  the  Communist  Party,  the 
vanguard  of  the  revolutionary  working 
class. 

The  achievements  of  the  Five-Year  Plan, 
attained  thanlvs  the  enormous  enthusiasm 
of  all  the  toilers  of  the  USSR,  from  the 
workers  and  collective  farmers  to  the  scient- 
ists and  technicians,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rout  of  the  capitalist  forces  and 
their  allies  within  the  Soviet  I'nion  played 


a  decisive  part  in  the  passing  over  of  the 
bulk  of  the  intellectuals  to  the  side  of  the 
revolutionary  proletariat. 

The  active  participation  of  the  most 
prominent  scholars,  scientists  and  of  the 
majority  of  the  engineers,  technicians, 
teachers,  etc.  in  the  construction  of  eco- 
nomics and  culture,  the  reform  of  the 
All-Union  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  has 
closely  bound  up  its  work  with  the  plan  of 
socialist  construction,  the  creation  of  a 
mass  organisation  of  Soviet  intellectuals 
("VARNITSO"),  headed  by  the  most  pro- 
minent representatives  of  science  and  tech- 
nique, the  reconstruction  of  literary  and 
art  organisations  which  brought  about  the 
creation  of  a  united  Union  of  Soviet  Authors, 
a  single  front  of  art  embracing  old  and 
young  proletarian  artists,  born  of  the 
Revolution  —  all  these  events  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  passing  over  of  the  best  forces 
of  the  intelligentsia  into  the  camp  of  the 
socialist  Revolution. 

The  development  of  these  events  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
likewise  of  the  greatest  importance.  Suf- 
fice it  to  mention  the  Amsterdam  Anti- 
War  Congress,  which  has  rallied  the  best 
section  of  the  intelligentsia  and  of  the 
working  class  of  the  West  to  the  cause  of 
the  defence  of  the  Soviet  Union  against 
the  menace  of  war. 


Stalinjgrad  Tractor  Plan^  Workers'  club 
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It  is  obvious  lliaL  all  this  does  not  yet 
remove  the  danger  of  war,  wliich  is  being 
planned  against  the  land  of  the  Soviets. 
"Tlie  first  lionie  of  socialism"  is  surround- 
ed by  "an  ocean  of  imperialist  countries" 
(J.  Stalin).  The  USSR  is  a  country  which 
is  "liampering  the  organisation  of  a  new 
war"  (J.  vStalin),  i.  e.  a  country  preventing 
tlie  capitalists  from  finding  a  way  out  of 
the  crisis,  sucli  as  in  their  opinion  is  most 
advantageous  for  tliem. 

Lenin  used  to  write  about  "the  great 
mystery"  wliich  surrounds  the  birth  of 
imperialist  war.  He  demanded  that  this 
mysterious  mechanism  of  war  be  ruthless- 
ly exposed  before  the  masses  of  the  people. 
At  the  present  time  the  exposure  of  the 
preparations  for  war,  the  welding  of  all 
forces  for  the  struggle  against  the  war  me- 
nace, is  the  first  duty  of  all  the  friends 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 


Henri  iiarbussr  wroli-  rrct'iilly:  "When 
I  arrived  in  the  USSK  I  that  it  was 

worth  living  and  that  tiuTc  is  something 
worth  fighting  for." 

Yes,  there  is  something  worth  fighting 
for  on  the  part  of  IGO  million  people,  who 
at  the  price  of  great  sacrifices  and  by 
means  of  great  heroism  have  conie  to  the 
threshold  of  a  classless  socialist  society, 
to  the  realisation  of  the  second  Five-Year 
Plan.  There  is  something  worth  fighting 
for  as  regards  all  the  woricers  of  the  world, 
all  the  representatives  of  the  intelligentsia, 
who  become  more  and  more  convinced  that 
capitalism,  wiiich  is  undergoing  a  crisis 
and  suffering  failures  in  every  walk  of 
life,  is  unable  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  im- 
passe, for  history  has  laid  down  that  this 
new  path  can  only  be  the  one  elected  by 
the  USSR,  the  first  proletarian  State  in 
the  world. 


DEATH  OF  D.  I.  KURSK Y 

jDmitri  Ivanovich  Kursky,  former  People's  Commissary  of  Justice  of  the 
RSFSR  and  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Italy,  died  in  the  Kremlin  hospital  of  Moscow 
of  blood  poisoning  at  9  p.  m.  December  20,  1932. 

jD.  Ktirsky  was  one  of  the  oldest  revolutionists  of  Russia.  Already  in  the  nine- 
tees,  as  a  student  of  the  Law  school  of  the  Moscow  University,  he  joined  the  la- 
bour movement.  He  took  part  in  the  armed  uprising  in  Moscow  in  1905,  and  w^as 
chairman  of  the  Soviet  of  Soldiers'  Deputies  in  February  1917  and  [member  of 
the  Odessa  Revolutionary  Committee  during  the  October  days. 

jAfter  the  Revolution  D.  Kursky  devoted  himself  to  the  field  of  Soviet  juris- 
prudence. He  was  the  one  to  organise  the  first  People's  Courts  in  Moscow.  While 
directing  the  practical  work  of  the  organs  of  Justice,  he  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  theoretical  problems  of  law  and  of  the  State.  He  was  the  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Soviet  Law,  editor  of  a  number  of  journals  and  periodicals,  and 
author  of  important  scientific  works.  From  1918  to  1928  he  held  the  post  of 
People's  Commissaiy  of  Justice  of  the  RSFSR.  In  the  latter  ^^year  Ihe  was  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  of  the  USSR  to  Italy,  on  which  post  he  remained  until 
October  1932.1"  ' 

"A  Marxian  education  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  labour  enabled  D.  I.  Kur- 
sky to  carry  out  with  honour  the  duties  of  organising  the  organs  of  Justice  and 
develop  the  Soviet  legislation  where  his  role  in  socialist  construction  was  espe- 
cially significant  and  where  he  was  the  closest  and  truest  assistant  of  Lenin. 
The  fmemory  of  D.  Kursky  will  live  for  many  years  among  the  working  class 
and  the  great  toiling  masses"  — so  ends  the  letter  signed  by  Stalin,  Molotov, 
Kalinin,  Kuibyshev,  Voroshilov,  Kaganovich,  Ordjonikidze,  Rudzutak,  Andreev 
and  Mikoyan,,  and  published  in  the  Moscow  "Izvestia". 


The  15tli  Anniversary  of  the  Octoher 

Revolution 


NOVEMBER  7,  1932,  IN  THE  USSR 


MOSCOW 

The  Red  Square,  the  heart  of  the  old 
capital,  was  for  ten  hours  the  central 
point  of  the  festival.  Here  the  troops 
paraded  in  fine  order,  here  from  all  parts 
of  the  city  the  columns  of  demonstr- 
ators were  converging  —  an  endless  pro- 
cession studded  with  red  posters  and  flags. 
One  and  a  half  million  this  day  marched 
the  streets  of  the  capital,  one  and  a  half 
niillion  past  through  the  flag  decorated 
square,  past  the  building  of  the  Central 
lixecutive  Committee  of  the  USSR,  on  the 
wall  of  which  hung  gigantic  portraits  of 
Lenin  and  Stalin.  The  central  streets, 
through  which  the  procession  passed,  were 
transformed  into  colourful  exhibitions.  Pho- 
tographs, diagrams,  posters  in  the  shop 
windows,  tableaux  and  entire  construc- 
tions on  squares,  street  crossings,  boule- 
vards. In  the  windows  of  the  shops  in  Gorky 
Street  works  of  Soviet  painters  were  exhib- 
ited. A  huge  steamer  built  so  as  to  cover 
the  whole  length  of  the  former  Hunters' 
Row  symbolises  the  construction  of  the 
^'olga — ^Moscow  River  Canal. 

The  procession  was  headed  by  the  heroes 
f'f  socialist  construction,  the  best  mills; 
"Electric  Plant",  "Three  Mountains  Fac- 
tory", "Dynamo".  On  the  left  wing  of  the 
Mausoleum,  there  appeared  Stalin,  Kali- 
nin, Molotov,  Yenukidze,  Ordjonikidze, 
Postyshev,  Andreyev. 

A  voice  from  the  tribune  rings  out: 
"Greetings  to  the  fighters  for  the  Five- 
Year-Plan!"  A  great  "hurrah"  is  the  reply. 
Over  a  sea  of  human  heads  there  are  clouds 
of  flags,  posters,  red  streamers  bearing 
revolutionary  slogans,  portraits  of  the 
best  shock  brigaders,  caricatures,  carnival 
niasks,  trophies  of  industrial  victories; 
models  and  diagrams.  15  big  rubber  bal- 
loons held  by  strings  soar  over  the  column 
of  the  "Kauchuk"  (Rubber)  works.  The 
first  one,  bearing  the  inscription  "1917", 
approaches  the  Mausoleum.  There  it  is 
released  and  rises  high  up  in  the  air.  It 
is  followed  by  a  second,  marked  "1918", 
and  so  on,  until  the  last  one  with  the 
inscription  19:52  is  released. 


In  the  evening  the  city  was  flooded  with 
electric  light.  Gigantic  electric  slogans  and 
silhouettes  of  revolutionary  leaders  glittered 
high  in  the  air.  Blue  rays  of  search  lights 
glided  through  the  sky.  Rockets,  shot 
from  aeroplanes,  flew  high  into  the  hea- 
vens. 

A  fleet  of  boats  spread  fountains  of 
fireworks  on  the  Moscow  River.  The  streets 
and  squares  were  crowded.  Until  the 
morning  hours  the  capital  was  full  of  life. 

LENINGRAD 

Exactly  at  10  a.  m.  a  fifteen  volley 
salute  announcing  the  beginning  of  the 
military  parade  was  fired  from  the 
towers  of  the  Peter-and-Paul  fortress.  An 
orderly  line  of  troops  stretched  over  the 
Uritsky  square.  At  1  p.  m.  the  troops 
were  replaced  by  columns  of  civilian  de- 
monstrators. The  huge  square  was  swamp- 
ed under  the  endless  flow  of  people.  All 
eight  districts  of  the  city  of  Lenin  pass 
simultaneously  past  the  tribune,  where 
greeting  them  are  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, delegates  from  all  corners  of  the 
Union  and  from  abroad. 

At  the  head  of  the  column  from  the 
Vyborg  district  the  figure  of  Lenin  towers 
on  an  armoured  car,  —  a  counterpart  of 
the  monument  erected  at  the  Finland 
Station.  Factories  and  works  report  on 
their  achievements  by  means  of  figures, 
diagrams,  models. 

The  festive  columns  do  not  contain  a 
single  enterprise  which  by  the  XVth  anni- 
versary of  the  October  Revolution  did 
not  enrich  the  country  by  new  achieve- 
ments, by  new  machines.  The  workers 
of  the  "Electric"  plant  carry  a  model  of 
the  first  Soviet  electric  smelting  blooming 
which  they  have  just  manufactured.  A 
blast  engine,  the  first  to  be  manufactured 
in  the  USSR,  has  been  produced  at  the 
Lenin  "Works.  The  Leningrad  wharves  have 
completed  by  the  XVth  anniversary  new 
ocean  liners.  The  endless  lines  of  the  Octo- 
ber procession  relate  of  all  these  achieve- 
ments. 
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^^ovember  7.  1932,  in  Moscow.  On  the  Red  Square 

The  straight  avenues  and  wide  squares 
of  Leningrad  were  decorated  by  thousands 
of  flags,  posters,  portraits  of  leaders  anri 
heroes  of  the  Revolution.  Streets  whicli 
15  years  ago  witnessed  the  march  of  the 
first  shock  detachments  of  the  October 
uprising  are  now  the  scene  of  a  picturesque 
and  victorious  march  of  the  Revolution 
from  the  storming  of  the  Winter  Palace 
to  the  setting  into  operation  of  the  Dnieper 
power  station. 


KHARKOV 

November  7th  was  a  sunny  day  in 
the  Ukrainian  capital.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  slogans,  flags  and  posters. 
Demonstrations  are  moving  along  the 
Dzerzhinsky  Square,  which  was  built 
this  year.  The  detachments  of  the  Red 
Army  are  followed  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  working  men  and  women,  students, 
scholars,  professors,  engineers.  From  the 
tribune  of  the  government,  Petrovsky, 
President  of  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Ukraine,  Kossior,  General  Se- 
cretary of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
(Communist  Party  of  Ukraine,  and  others 
greet  the  workers  and  collective  farmers 
of  Soviet  Ukraine  —  the  bulwark  of  creat- 
ive socialist  labour. 


MAGNITOGORSK 

The  XVth  anniversary  of  the  October 
Revolution  is  only  the  third  anniversary 
which  has  been  celebrated  at  the  Red 
Square  of  Magnitogorsk.  By  the  XVth 
anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution 
two  coking  furnaces  were  set  into  oper- 
ation   at    the    three    years   old  Magni- 


toslruy  and  have  already  exceeded  tlieii 
estimated  capacity.  Rolling  mills  ami 
blast  furnaces  arc  in  conslrnction.  Tiic 
chemical  works  has  been  completed.  The 
workers  of  Magnitostroy  reported  these 
victories  to  J.  Stalin,  the  leader  of  the 
])roletariat  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  procession  was  lieaded  by  the  work- 
ers'_.  of  the  blast  furnaces,  who,  during  the 
days  preceding  the  celebration,  attain- 
ed a  record  figure  in  the  smelting  of  cast 
iron,  and  by  the  workers  of  the  coking 
ovens,  who  also  reached  record  figures  in 
their  production. 


KICHKAS 

Over  1,000  of  the  best  shock  brigad- 
ers  from  the  biggest  industrial  centres 
of  the  USSR  as  well  as  numerous 
delegations  of  foreign  workers  came  here 
to  celebrate  the  XVth  anniversary,  toge- 
ther with  Dnieprostroy  workers,  A  festive 
plenum  of  the  town  Soviet  was  held,  at- 
tended by  Party,  trade  union  and  social 
organisations,  and  by  shock  workers.  The 
plenum  pledged  itself  to  carry  out  the  di- 
rectives of  the  government  and  of  the 
Party  and  to  set  into  operation  one  after 
the  other  all  the  sections  of  the  Dnieper 
Combinat  within  the  shortest  possible 
period. 

500  delegates  of  the  Mendeleyev  Congress, 
who  visited  the  Dnieper  power  station, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  builders  of  the  Com- 
binat, in  which  they  promised  to  apply  all 
their  efforts  for  the  successful  completion 
of  the  construction  of  socialism. 


TASHKENT 

Here,  alter  a  military  parade,  there 
took  place  a  demonstration  of  the  Tash- 
kent proletariat  in  which  200,000  woriv- 
ers  took  part. 

A  contingent  representing  the  Selmasli 
plant  carried  an  agricultural  machine  whose 
work  was  demonstrated  on  the  spot.  The 
demonstration  was  attended  by  an  enorm- 
ous number  of  native  collective  farmers. 
They  marched  under  the  music  of  their 
national  Uzbek  instruments. 

The  demonstration  was  attended  by  the 
Kirghizes,  Turkomen,  Afghans,  Persians 
and  by  guests  —  the  representatives  of  the 
West -European  proletariat. 
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ONWARD  TO  NEW  VICTORIES! 


(From  the  speech  delivered  by  M.  Kalinin,  President  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  the  USSR,  at  a  solemn  sitting  of  the  Moscow  Soviet  in  honour  of  the 

October  anniversary) 


Fifteen  years  ago  Lenin  stated  in  the 
Petrograd  Soviet:  "Henceforward  a  new 
period  begins  in  the  history  of  Russia, 
the  third  Revolution  in  the  final  ana- 
lysis is  bound  to  lead  to  the  victory  of 
socialism." 

The  enormous  majority  of  people  all 
over  the  world  regarded  this  idea  at  the 
time  as  a  phantasy,  as  a  groundless  pro- 
phecy. Only  the  revolutionary  Marxists 
could  discern  in  it  a  profound  analysis  of 
the  relations  of  class  forces.  They  under- 
stood the  historic  duty  of  the  revolutionary 
party  before  the  world  proletariat  to  ful- 
fil its  task.  And  the  party  led  by  Lenin  be- 
gan its  war  with  the  old  world  for  socialism. 

On  the  fourth  anniversary,  Lenin  wrote 
as  follows:  "We  are  about  to  graduate  from 
the  kindergarten  as  regards  the  new  science. 
Well  and  consistently  learning,  checking 
by  practical  experience  everyone  of  our 
steps,  without  being  afraid  to  refashion 
that  which  was  started,  repeatedly  correct- 
ing our  mistakes,  carefully  examining  their 
significance,  we  shall  pass  on  to  higher 
forms." 

Since  these  words  were  uttered  we  have 
been  studying  for  eleven  years.  This  path 
of  self-education  has  not  been  strewn  with 
roses.  Every  victory  demanded  enormous 
efforts  and  enormous  will  power.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  have  now  achieved  considerable 
successes  in  this  strenuous  work. 

We  observe  in  our  country  an  exception- 
al growth  and  perfection  of  heavy  industry 
and  of  the  means  of  production.  The  victo- 
ries on  this  front  are  enormous,  however 
hard  our  enemies  try  to  minimise  them. 
Every  sensible  man  will  understand  that 
the  construction  of  the  ^^lagnitogorsk  and 
Kuznetsk  plants  are  important  not  only 
on  account  of  their  material  values  but  also 
on  account  of  the  enormous  accumulation 
of  experience  in  organisation,  of  technical 
knowledge,  and  on  account  of  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  number  of  industrial  workers, 
all  of  which  was  of  course  lacking  and  could 
not  but  be  lacking  in  old  Russia. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  in  silence 
our  achievements  in  the  industry  of  mass 
production:  tractor  works  are  releasing 
hundreds  of  tractors  every  day;  the  tech- 
nique of  the  automobile  industry  has  been 
fully  mastered;  the  electrical  industry  has 


increased  manifold  and  has  improved  in 
point  of  quality;  agricultural  machine 
building  has  for  the  first  time  been  organis- 
ed. I  do  not  mention  here  the  hydroelec- 
tric stations.  The  completion  of  Dniepro- 
stroy  and  the  early  completion  of  Svirstroy 
and  Rionges  by  the  end  of  the  year,  these 
speak  for  themselves. 

In  agriculture  we  have  to  overcome  age- 
long superstitions  and  ignorance.  Apart 
from  agriculture  proper  we  had  to  lift  up 
the  poorest  and  middle  peasants  who  are 
overwhelmed  by  everyday  needs.  The  liquid- 
ation of  the  kulaks  as  a  class,  the  col- 
lectivisation of  the  bulk  of  the  peasantry, 
such  are  the  tasks,  the  solution  of  which 
is  in  itself  an  enormous  achievement. 

Our  demands  on  agriculture  have  in- 
creased enormously. 

We  observe  an  exceptional  growth  of 
industrial  cities.  Cities  with  a  population 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  are  transformed 
into  cities  with  a  population  running  into 
millions.  New  cities  with  a  population  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  founded. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  old  industrial 
sector  in  agriculture,  in  spite  of  its  great 


M.  Kalinin,  president  of  the  Central  Exe- 
cutive ComniiLtee  of  the  USSR 
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jjchievements,  could  not  satisfy  the  increas- 
ed demands  made  on  it.  Only  big  industry 
■could  cope  with  it. 

The  associations  of  peasants,  the  collccl- 
ive  farms,  lead  to  larger  economies,  and 
it  is  they  in  common  with  the  State  farms 
Avhich  are  capable  of  satisfying  the  daily 
growing  requirements  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing city  population. 

Striking  figures  illustrate  the  develop- 
ment of  our  culture.  In  this  respect  we  were 
inferior  to  all  other  European  countries. 
Suffice  it  to  mention  that  according  to 
the  old-Russian  census  of  1897  only  22.3% 
of  the  population  could  read  and  write. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  well  on  the  way 
to  achieving  a  100%  literacy.  "We  can  state 
with  full  assurance  that  in  two  or  three 
years  this  will  be  attained.  The  magnitude 
of  this  task  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  thai 
the  USSR  possesses  nations  which  until 
recently  possessed  a  literacy  of  only  2  or 
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The  growth  of  culture  is  likewise  exem- 
plified by  the  increased  circulation  of  news- 
papers. In  1913  the  total  circulation  ol 
newspapers  amounted  approximately  to 
2.5  million  copies,  in  1932  —  to  33  million 
copies.  Our  political  education  system  em- 
braces tens  of  millions  of  people.  Only  a 
workers'  government  can  allow  itself  the 
luxury   of  teacliing    political    science  to 


millions   of    people.    Only    a  government 
of  this  nature  can  find  it  to  its  advantagi 
to    possess    a  politically   educated  i)()pu. 
ation,for  the  more  that  education  is  s|)rea'l 
the  stronger  will  be  the  Soviet  regime. 

It  is  impossible  to  pa'is  over  in  silence 
the  development  of  national  cultures,  - 
national  in  point  of  form  but  socialist  in 
content.  The  toiling  nations  inhabiting 
the  Soviet  Union  are  not  only  frc(;  from 
the  terror  of  imperialist  oppression  and 
dissensions  but  have  become  the  actual 
builders   of  their  future. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  achieved  definite 
and  concrete  results  in  the  struggle  for  peace: 
tlie  conclusion  of  a  number  of  pacts  of  non- 
aggression  —  with  Finland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Poland  and  other  States.  There  is 
hope  of  concluding  such  a  pact  with  France. 

Our  policy  remains  unchanged  —  witli 
ail  available  means  we  shall  struggle  fo 
])eace  among  nations  and  in  the  words 
of  J.  Stalin  "we  do  not  covet  one  inch  of 
foreign  soil,  but  neither  shall  we  give  up 
one   inch   of   our  own". 

When  summing  up  everything  that  has 
been  done  we  see  that  we  can  boldly  face 
the  future.  If  we  want  to  win  the  final 
victory  we  must  in  future  keep  Lenin  s 
flag  flying,  and  keep  it  pure  and  imma- 
culate. Under  this  flag,  under  the  guidance 
of   J.    Stalin,   onward   to    new  victories! 


November  7.  1932,  in  Moscow.  The  meeting  in  the  Grand  Theatre.  In  the  front  row 
fourth  from  left  K.  Voroshilov,  next  to  him  V.  Molotov  and  J.  Stalin 
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WE  SHALL  CONTINUE  OUR  POLICY  OF  PEACE 


(From  the  speech  of  K.  V  o  r  o  s  h  i  1  o  v.  People  s  Commissary  for  Army   and  Navy 
of  the  USSR,    delivered  at  the   Red   Square,  Moscow,  November  7,  1932) 


Fifteen  years  ago  the  working  class, 
together  with  the  peasantry  under  the  tried 
leadership  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
guided  by  the  greatest  of  men,  Lenin, 
proved  victorious  in  the  struggle  for  ihv 
cause  of  labour,   for  socialism. 

No  doubt,  if  a  miracle  had  taken  place 
and  our  brave  working  class  would  hav<' 
been  afforded  a  possibility  immediately  . 
after  the  October  Revolution  to  embark  on 
the  construction  of  socialism  —  and  the 
struggle  has  been  conducted  precisely  for 
that  purpose  —  our  successes  would  have 
been  many  times  greater.  We  would  b\ 
now  have  not  only  completed  the  found- 
ation of  our  great  socialist  structure,  but 
would  now  perhaps  be  erecting  more  sto- 
reys of  that  wonderful  unparalleled  so 
cialist  construction.  However,  in  spite  ot 
the  enormous  sacrifices,  in  spite  of  rivers 
of  blood  shed  in  the  struggle  for  the  right 
to  socialist  labour,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  in  this  struggle  we  have  lost  many  of 
the  best  men  from  among  the  working  class, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  country,  which 
had  already  been  ruined  by  war  and  badly 
organised,  has  been  still  further  ruined, — 
in  spite  of  all  this  the  results  of  our  fifteen 
years'    creative   work   are  truly  colossal. 

At  the  same  time  everything  that  we  are 
now  observing  in  the  capitalist  world  goes 
to  prove  that  the  old  world  has  outlived  its 
usefulness,  that  it  is  no  longer  capable 
of  coping  with  inner  contradictions,  neces- 
sitated by  the  course  of  history,  and  that 
it  is  incapable  of  overcoming  them. 

The  leaders  and  guiding  spirits  of  the 
bourgeoisie  are  unable  to  offer  a  single 
efficacious  means,  which  could  point  out  to 
I  lie  capitalists  even  a  temporary  way  out  of 
the  impasse.  The  only  panacea  they  envi- 
sage is  a  new  war,  a  new  redistribution 
of  the  world. 

We  can  once  more  state  today  that  the 
peaceful  policy  of  our  State,  which  has 
been  proved  by  deeds  every  day  throughout 
the  fifteen  years  of  our  rule,  remains  the 
same. 

None  of  the  States  big  or  small  can 
assert  that  the  Soviet  government  has 
made  any  attempts  either  on  its  independ- 
ence  or   on  the  ititegrity  of  its  territory. 

The  Red  Army,  the  armed  stronghold 
of  the  workers  and  peasants,  which  is 
vigilantly  protecting  the  frontiers  of  the 


K.  Voroshilov,  People's  Cqmmissary  for 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  USSR,  speaking 
at  the  meelii'g  on  a  Soviet  cruiser 


Soviet  country,  is  a  trusty  pledge  of  the 
integrity,  strength  and  safety  of  the  cause 
of  the  workers  and  peasants.  Its  strength 
consists  not  only  in  its  iron  organisation, 
not  only  in  its  arms,  ■ —  its  strength  con- 
sists in  that  it  is  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
workers  and  peasants  themselves,  that  its 
interests  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
country  of  the  victorious  proletariat  and 
that  its  gospel  is  Marxism-Leninism.  The 
Red  Army  is  the  only  army  in  the  world 
which  knows  what  it  is  fighting  for.  It 
knows  that  its  ideals  are  those  of  the  whole 
of  mankind. 

Let  the  adventurous  organisers  of  future 
wars  always  bear  this  in  mind!  Let  them 
not  provoke  the  proletarian  State  and  its 
workers'  and  peasants'  Red  Army!  We  do 
not  propose  to  go  to  war,  but  we  shall 
never  allow  anyone  to  make  an  attempt 
on  the  integrity  of  our  territory.  Our  fron- 
tiers are  sacred  and  inviolable.  They  have 
been  won  by  the  blood  of  our  workers  and 
peasants,  and  we  shall  never,  under  any 
circumstances  allow  anyone  to  invade  them. 


Topics  of  the  Day 


ANGLO-SOVIET  TKADE 


Throughout  the  period  of  their  develop- 
ment extending  over  more  than  ten  years 
the  economic  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Great  Britain  have  been  affect- 
ed by  two  factors  which  are  diametric- 
ally opposed  to  each  other. 

On  the  one  hand  the  business  groups 
of  England,  particularly  the  industrial 
ones,  are  directly  interested  in  consolidat- 
ing and  extending  their  connection  with 
the  Soviet  market.  The  number  of  indu- 
strial enterprises  interested  in  Soviet  or- 
ders has  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
three  years.  The  resumption  in  1929  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  USSR 
and  Great  Britain  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  Anglo-Soviet  trade  agreement  soon 
after,  in  19.30,  favourably  affected  the  trade 
relations.  But  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  real  factor  which  determined  the  not- 
able growth  of  Anglo-Soviet  trade  in  the 
course  of  the  last  three  years  has  been  the 
powerful  economic  development  of  our 
country,  particularly  the  successful  fulfil- 
ment of  the  industrialisation  programme 
which  caused  an  increase  of  orders  for 
industrial  equipment. 

On  the  other  hand  the  development  of 
Irade  relations  between  England  and  the 
USSR  has  been  constantly  meeting  with 
opposition  on  the  part  of  certain  political 
groups  in  England  which  are  making  every 
effort  to  disrupt  Anglo-Soviet  trade  by 
one  means  or  another.  These  circles  rallied 
around  the  most  irreconcilable  section 
of  the  conservative  party,  the  "diehards", 
and  readily  sacrifice  the  immediate  eco- 
nomic interests  of  Great  Britain  itself  in 
the  name  of  those  political  aims  by  which 
they  are  guided.  These  consist  of  a  pro- 
gramme calling  for  the  economic  and  po- 
litical isolation  of  the  Soviet  Union  with 
a  view  to  the  organisation  subsequently 
of  an  anti-Soviet  blockade  and  armed  in- 
tervention. 

The  diehards  not  only  sacrifice  the  vital 
economic  interests  of  England  which  de- 
mand the  utmost  extension  of  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  USSR,  but  in  the  very 
consolidation  of  these  trade  relations  see 
something  contradicting  their  political 
plans.  They  realise  that  the  consolidation 


By   A.    K  u  d  r  i  a  V  t  s  e  v 

and  (Ifvelopmeiit  of  tlie  economic  connec- 
tions between  the  USSR  and  the  capital- 
ist world  strengthen  the  USSR,  whose 
sworn  enemies  they  are.  They  are  also 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  extension  of  tlic 
economic  connections  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  capitalist  world  leads  to 
the  strengthening  of  peace,  which  is  again 
contrary  to  the  plans  of  these  inciters  of 
new  wars. 

That  is  why  in  1924  the  diehards  came 
out  with  their  notorious  fabrication  whicii 
has  entered  history  under  the  name  of 
the  "Zinoviev  letter".  That  is  also  why 
in  1927,  while  in  power,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  famous  Joynson  Hicks  and 
Ousten  Chamberlain  they  caused  the  rup- 
ture of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  USSI? 
at  the  very  moment  when  Anglo-Soviet 
trade  relations  reached  their  highest  point 
of  development.  And  that  is  also  why  in 
1932  the  diehards  brought  about  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  Anglo-Soviet  trade  agree- 
ment of  1930. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  give  a 
brief  review  of  Anglo-Soviet  trade  during 
the  last  period.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
from  it  that  the  latest  blow  at  Anglo-Soviet 
trade,  expressed  in  the  British  government  s 
communication  of  October  17th  denouncing 
the  trade  agreement,  coincides  also  this 
time  with  a  notable  growth  of  Anglo-Soviet 
trade,  a  growth  which  is  the  more  striking 
since  it  is  taking  place  on  a  background 
of  a  general  disastrous  decline  of  the  world 
trade. 

■  * 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  national 
economy  of  Great  Britain  has  been  in  a 
state  of  continuous  depression  ever  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  world  crisis  only 
aggravated  and  sharpened  to  the  highest 
degree  the  phenomena  of  permanent  depres- 
sion which  could  have  been  observed  in 
England  earlier  as  well.  Thus  the  huge 
army  of  unemployed  has  become  something 
immanent,  as  it  were,  to  British  economics. 
During  1924  and  1927,  the*'best"  years 
in  England,  unemployment  never  fell  below 
the  million  mark.  In  1930  the  unemploy- 
ment figure  rose  to  1,900,000  and  in  1931 
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to  2,700,000,  while  at  the  present  time, 
despite  the  so-called  "means  test"  rigidly 
enforced  by  the  "National  Government", 
the  number  of  unemployed  is  close  to 
3  million,  a  record  figure  even  for  England. 

Another  indication  of  tlie  grave  crisis 
of  British  economic  life  Is  the  continual 
decline  of  British  exports  testifying  to  the 
serious  degradation  of  the  position  of 
British  industry.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
growing  deficit  of  foreign  trade  year  in 
and  year  out.  In  1930  England  had  an  ad- 
verse trade  balance  of  386,000,000  pounds 
sterling,  and  in  1931  this  deficit  reached 
the  monstrous  sum  of  411 ,000,000  pounds. 

Up  to  1931  this  enormous  deficit  was  made 
\ip  by  revenues  from  the  export  of  capital 
as  well  as  from  the  invisible  export.  Thus 
in  1929  the  net  revenue  of  British  capit- 
alists from  foreign  investments  amounted 
to  250  million  pounds.  The  net  revenue 
of  British  shipping  companies  amounted 
to  130  million  pounds,  etc.  However,  al- 
ready in  1930  these  items  of  national 
revenue  sharply  declined.  This  resulted 
in  a  phenomenon  quite  unprecedented  in 
the  economic  history  of  Great  Britain: 
in  1931  the  country  for  the  first  time  not 
only  had  an  adverse  trade  balance  but  also 
an  adverse  payment  balance.  The  deficit 
of  the  payment  balance  in  1931  reached 
the  impressive  sum  of  75,000,000  pounds 
sterling.  A  tremendous  role  in  the  reduction 
of  the  revenues  of  British  banks  from  for- 
eign investments  has  been  played  by  the 
general  crisis  of  world  finance,  particular- 
ly by  the  condition  of  practical  bankruptcy 
in  which  the  Latin-American  countries 
and  a  number  of  Central-European  States 
have  found  themselves,  with  enormous 
British   investments   frozen  there. 

The  condition  of  British  industry  is 
particularly  grave.  The  output  of  many 
of  the  key  industries  has  sharply  declined 
and  is  far  behind  the  pre-war  level.  Thus 
the  average  monthly  production  of  coal 
in  1931  amounted  to  19,000  tons  against 
24,000  tons  in  1913.  The  figures  for  steel 
are  430,000  and  640,000  respectively,  and 
for  iron  313,000  and  855,000.  The  textile 
industry  too  is  in  desperate  straits.  While  in 
1913  British  textile  mills  used  167,000,000 
pounds  of  cotton  per  month,  in  1931  the 
figure  dropped  to  81,000,000.  The  ocean 
tonnage  launched  in  1931  amounted  to 
^  4  of  the  1913  tonnage,  the  decline  continu- 
ing in  1932  at  the  same  rate. 

Under  these  conditions  England's  eco- 
nomic interests  imperatively  demanded 
an  extension  of  trade  relations  with  the 


Soviet  Union  which,  on  the  background 
of  the  general  decline  of  the  world  trade, 
is  the  only  country  whose  trade  with  Eng- 
land has  continued  to  grow  even  during 
these  crisis  years.  In  contrast  to  a  number 
of  other  countries  with  which  England 
is  trading,  the  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
presents  a  number  of  specific  advantages 
to  England.  The  British  national  economy 
is  not  only  interested  in  the  USSR  as  an 
important  customer  who  keeps  a  number 
of  British  industries  working  at  a  higher 
level,  especially  engineering;  British  eco- 
nomy, if  we  take  into  consideration  not 
merely  the  narrow  interests  of  capitalist 
groupings  but  those  of  the  great  masses, 
is  interested  likewise  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Soviet  export  to  England.  Indeed, 
if  for  instance  French  export  to  England 
has  a  purely  consumptive  character  and 
largely  consists  of  luxury  goods  —  expensive 
wines,  fruit,  flowers,  perfume,  etc.,  - — 
which  are  consumed  by  the  parasitic 
classes,  the  export  of  the  USSR  to  England 
consists  solely  of  industrial  raw  materials 
and  fuel  (oil,  wood,  fur)  and  some  food- 
stuffs (wheat  and  other  grain  products). 
The  competition  of  Soviet  grain  products 
with  American  and  Argentine  grain  which 
previously  monopolised  the  British  market 
leads  to  the  cheapening  of  these  products, 
which  is  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the 
I3ritish  toiling  masses. 

Therefore  it  is  not  in  the  least  surpris- 
ing that  Soviet  exports  to  England  have 
grown  in  recent  years.  To  be  more  exact, 
the  share  of  the  USSR  in  the  general  Brit- 
ish imports  has  increased.  Indeed,  while 
in  1929  British  imports  from  the  USSR 
amounted  to  a  total  of  26,500,000  pounds 
sterling,  in  1930  it  reached  34,250,000 
pounds  sterling  and  in  1931  —  32,200,000 
pounds.  Thus,  in  absolute  figures  the  im- 
port for  1931  even  declined  somewhat. 
To  be  sure,  this  was  due  to  the  general 
absolute  reduction  of  British  imports 
which  amounted  in  1931  to  862,000,000 
pounds  sterling  against  1,044,000,000 
pounds  in  1930.  But  while  in  1929  Soviet 
imports  to  England  constituted  2.17%  of 
the  total  British  imports,  in  1930  it  amount- 
ed to  3.28%  and  in  1931  to  3.77%. 

As  regards  British  exports  to  the  USSR, 
here  we  have  a  growth  both  as  regards  its 
proportion  to  the  export  from  other  coun- 
tries and  as  regards  its  absolute  value. 
Thus,  in  1929  British  exports  to  the  USSR, 
according  to  the  figures  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade,  amounted  to  3,750,000  pounds 
sterling,  in  1930  to  6,772,000,  and  in  1931 
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to  7,120,000  pounds  sterling.  The  share  of 
British  export  taken  by  the  USSR  amount- 
ed to  .51%  in  1929,  1.18%  in  1930  and 
1.83%  in  1931. 

The  principal  articles  of  Soviet  export 
to  England  are  grain,  which  accounted 
for  about  28%  of  the  total  value  of  the 
Soviet  export  to  England  in  1931,  timber, 
which  holds  the  second  place  in  Soviet 
export  to  England,  oil  and  furs. 

As  regards  Soviet  import  from  England, 
the  USSR,  as  already  indicated  above, 
distributed  chiefly  in  England  orders  for 
industrial  machinery  as  well  as  some 
grades  of  industrial  raw  materials  and 
semi-finished  products.  Between  1929  and 
1931  the  value  of  Soviet  orders  for  in- 
dustrial machinery  in  England  mounted 
considerably.  While  in  1929  these  orders 
were  valued  at  2,300,000  pounds  sterling, 
in  1930  they  rose  to  3,600,000  and  in  19;;i 
reached  9,000,000  pounds. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  which 
Soviet  orders  liave  gained  to  the  different 
leading  British  industries,  it  is  sufficient 
to  state  that  in  1931  the  export  of  lathes 
to  the  USSR  constituted  Gl.6%  of  the 
entire  British  export  of  these  maciiines. 
Most  of  the  large  British  latiie  building 
companies  in  1931  worked  almost  exclus- 
ively on  Soviet  orders.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  custom  this  industry  would  have 
experienced  the  gravest  crisis. 

Of  no  small  importance  were  our  orders 
also  to  Britisli  electrical  and  boiler  indu- 
stries. The  Soviet  share  of  the  British  ex- 
port of  electrical  equipment  in  1931  amount- 
ed to  21.4%,  and  of  the  British  boiler 
export  to  23%. 

Big  orders  were  placed  also  with  the 
British  engineering  industry  (mining,  trans- 
port, power,  mechanical  and  metallurgic- 


al equipment).  The  Soviet  import  of  Brit- 
ish machines  of  these  nomenclatures  grew 
from  87,000  pounds  sterling  in  1U2'.)  to 
2,300,000   pounds   in  1930. 

Among  the  industrial  raw  materials  the 
main  articles  of  Soviet  import  froni  Eng- 
land are  non-ferrous  metals,  rubber,  raw 
textiles  (wool  and  jute). 

* 

This  brief  and  entirely  incomplete  review 
of  Soviet-British  trade  furnishes  however 
sufficient  material  for  the  conclusion  that 
if  the  development  of  this  trade  corresponds 
to  the  economic  interests  of  the  USSR  whicli 
is  successfully  carrying  out  its  programme 
of  socialist  industrialisation,  no  less  ob- 
vious is  it  that  the  economic  interests  of 
l-^ngland,  whose  industries  are  operating  far 
Ijelow  capacity  and  which  is  suffering  from 
huge  unemployment,  imperatively  dictate 
the  development  of  trade  with  the  USSR. 

In  England  a  vigorous  struggle  is  taking 
place  between  the  two  tendencies  mention- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  a 
struggle  between  the  diehards  who  seek 
to  renovate  the  old  tales  about  Soviet 
dumping,  forced  labour,  etc.,  and  who 
dream  of  the  organisation  of  an  interna- 
tional bloc  for  an  economic  struggle  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  —  and  the  business 
groups  which  are  anxious  to  conclude  a 
trade  agreement  with  the  USSR  in  place 
of  the  treaty  recently  abrogated  by  the 
British  government,  and  secure  a  consi- 
derable extension  of  the  system  of  long 
term  credits  for  the  trade  with  the  USSR. 

The  further  development  of  the  Anglo- 
Soviet  economic  relations  will  depend  upon 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle  between  these 
two  tendencies. 


■   Be  B 
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Science  and  Education  in  the  USSR 


SOVIET  SCHOOL  AT  A  NEW  STAGE 


By  A.    O  r  1  i  n  s  k  y 


The  Soviet  State,  from  the  very  first 
clays  of  its  existence,  lia  1  proclaimed  as 
its  historic  task  the  creation  of  the  new 
school,  the  "transformation  of  the  school 
from  a  weapon  of  class  rule  into  a  weapon 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  division  of 
society  into  classes,  into  a  weapon  for  the 
communist   regeneration   of  society". 

Lenin  —  with  his  habitual  lucidity  and 
sharpness  —  defined  in  a  number  of  state- 
ments the  social  and  ideological  nature 
of  the  old  school.  He  vigorously  assailed 
those  who  maintain  that  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  class  society  the  school  can 
keep  "outside  of  politics",  declaring  such 
views  to  be  false  and  hypocritical. 

In  full  conformity  with  the  Leninist 
conception,  the  Soviet  school  had  to  de- 
stroy the  old  school  system  which  had  for 
its  purpose — ^  to  use  Lenin  s  expression^ — 
"to  furnish  willing  slaves  to  capitalism". 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  school,  in 
common  with  other  branches  of  cultural 
construction,  must  be  guided  by  what  Le- 
nin said  as  regards  the  mastery  of  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  the  past,  critically  util- 
ising all  the  stores  of  knowledge  accumul- 
ated by  mankind. 

The  declaration  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment on  popular  education  that  was  publish- 
ed soon  after  the  October  Revolution,  and 


the  subsequent  decree  on"  the  separation  of 
the  church  from  the  State  and  the  establ- 
ishment of  the  uniform  labour  school, 
laid  down  the  basic  principles  of  the  new 
Soviet  system  of  popular  education. 

Its  basic  principles  are:  the  Soviet  school 
is  a  labour  school  of  two  degrees  with  the 
free  promotion  of  the  pupil  graduating 
from  the  first  degree  into  the  second.  This 
school  is  uniform  in  its  programme  of  tui- 
tion, with  co-education  for  boys  and  girls 
throughout  the  educational  system.  The 
organisation  of  the  school,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  harsh  discipline  of  the  tsarist 
school,  is  based  upon  cultivating  in  the 
children  a  conscious  attitude  to  their  work, 
especially  along  the  line  of  self-government 
by  the  children.  Such  are  the  basic  prin- 
ciples concerning  the  school  that  were  laid 
down  by  the  Soviets  immediately  after 
October. 

The  chief  task  of  the  Soviet  system  of 
popular  education  is  to  carry  into  effect 
the  idea  of  the  polytechnical  school. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  somewhat  on  the 
very  concept  of  the  polytechnical  school. 
This  idea,  as  is  known,  was  first  formulated 
by  Karl  Marx  and  it  was  evolved  as  the 
result  of  a  scientific  analysis  of  English 
legislation  on  child  labour  (in  the  first 
half  of  the  XlXth  century).  Having  pointed 
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out  already  in  the  "Communist  Manifesto" 
the  importance  of  "combining  education 
Mitli  material  production  ,  Marx  dealt 
more  fully  with  this  proposition  in  the  first 
volume  of  "Capital  where  he  drew  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions :' '  Out  of  the  factory  system , 
as  it  may  be  traced  from  the  work  of  Robert 
Owen,  there  grew  the  embryo  of  the  educ- 
ation of  the  future,  which  will  combine  for 
all  children,  beginning  with  a  certain  age, 
productive  labour  with  teaching  and  gym- 
nastics, while  this  will  be  not  only  a  me- 
tliod  for  increasing  social  production,  but 
also  the  only  method  of  promoting  an  all- 
round  education  for  the  people  .  In  the 
resolution  of  the  1st  Congress  of  the  First 
International,  Marx  gave  a  complete  out- 
line of  the  school  of  the  future  "under  a 
rational  order  of  society'  .  We  give  below 
a  quotation  from  this  exceedingly  inter- 
esting resolution,  which  was  jointly  drawn 
iip  by  Marx  and  Engels: 

"By  education  we  understand  three 
things:  1)  mental  training;  2)  physical  de- 
velopment which  is  given  by  gymnastic  and 
military  exercises:  3)  polytechnica  educ- 
ation, which  introduces  one  to  the  general 
scientific  principles  of  all  processes  of 
production  and  at  the  same  time  imbues 
the  child  and  the  adolescent  with  practical 
knowledge  in  the  handling  of  elementary 
tools   in   all  processes  of  production." 

These  ideas  of  the  founders  of  Marxism 
were  the  basis  of  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  programme  of  the  Communist  Party 
drawn  up  by  Lenin,  in  which  the  demands 
are  formulated  for  "the  introduction  of 
free  and  compulsory,  universal  and  poly- 
technical  education  (imparting  both  theo- 
retical and  practical  training  in  the  prin- 
cipal processes)  for  all  children  of  either  sex 
up  to  the  age  of  seventeen".  The  programme 
lays  down  the  principles  for  a  school  which 
"closely  combines  teaching  with  socially 
productive  labour,  which  gives  all-round 
training  to  future  members  of  the  commun- 
ist society". 

Lenin  repeatedly  dealt  with  this  ques- 
tion in  his  speeches  and  written  articles. 
In  1920,  in  his  comments  on  the  theses  of 
N.  Krupskaya  on  polj'technical  education, 
Lenin  emphasised  that  the  aim  of  the 
polytechnical  system  is  "to  pass  on  to  the 
education,  teaching,  and  training  of  people 
of  all-round  skill  who  can  do  everything". 

In  these  comments  Lenin  explains  the 
substance  of  the  polytechnical  school,  point- 
ing out  that  it  should  give  the  children 
systematic  knowledge  in  the  fundamentals 
of  science,  acquaint  them  with  the  chief 


branches  of  socialist  construction,  and 
teach  them  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained 
to  any  branch  of  conslrucLion. 

Such  are  the  ideas  of  Marx,  Engels,  and 
Lenin,  by  which  the  building  up  of  the 
school  system  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  being 
guided. 

The  results  of  15  years  of  cultural  work, 
and  especially  the  development  of  the 
school  in  the  USSR,  indicate  that  regard- 
less of  all  difficulties,  regardless  of  the 
entire  novelty  of  the  Soviet  school  system, 
which  is  carried  out  moreover  in  a  country 
with  a  barbaric  heritage,  the  Soviet  school 
has  attained  huge  successes. 

There  was  newly  built  up  a  system  of 
pre-school  education  which  ciid  not  exist 
to  any  appreciable  degree  in. tsarist  Russia. 
Universal  education  in  the  mother  tongue 
was  introduced.  Professional  technical 
schools  were  established  on  a  large  scale. 
Let  us  recall  the  fact  that  whereas  before 
the  Revolution,  in  1914/15,  the  school  sys- 
tem covered  7.8  million  children,  in  1932 
the  Soviet  schools  were  already  attended 
by  upwards  of  20  million  children.  The  I 
number  of  students  in  the  universities  and 
technical  schools  during  the  same  period 
has  risen  from  390,000  to  3.5  million. 
The  new,  young  generation  of  the  Revo- 
lution takes  energetic  part  in  the  creation 
of  the  new  school.  It  suffices  to  point  to 
the  active  part  played  in  the  building  u]) 
of  the  school  by  the  young  pioneers  and  i, 
Komsomol  organisations. 

The  development  of  the  Soviet  school 
through  all  its  stages  harbours  within 
itself  tremendously  important  social  and 
cultural  processes.  A  new  intelligentsia 
is  emerging  and  growing  from  tlie  ranks 
of  the  working  class  and  the  toiling 
peasantry.  The  Revolution  has  given  them 
the  facilities  to  learn,  to  raise  their  cultur- 
al level,  to  accjuire  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  conscious  builders  of  a  new  society. 
It  suffices  to  refer  to  the  system  of  workers'  | 
faculties  which  originated  upon  the  initiat- 
ive of  one  of  our  leading  revolutionary 
savants,  the  late  academician  M.  Pokrov- 
sky,  which  opened  the  doors  of  higher  educ-  ' 
ation  to  tens  of  thousands  tof  he  working 
class. 

The  intelligentsia  of  the  old  school,  | 
realising  more  and  more  c'ear  y  the  world-  • 
historic  significance  of  the  successes  of 
socialism  in  the  USSR,  are  joining  more  ' 
and  more  widely  the  ranks  of  the  active  , 
workers  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  USSR,  : 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
science,   emancipated    from  the  necessity  } 
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of  subordinating  creative  work  to  the  in- 
terests of  human  exploitation,  has  been 
entirely  placed  at  the  service  of  the  working 
class,  at  the  service  of  socialism. 

The  representatives  of  the  highest  seat 
of  science  in  the  country,  the  members  of 
the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  have  be- 
come familiar  figures  on  all  the  fronts  of 
socialist  construction.  Academicians  are 
attending  all  the  important  new  construc- 
tions on  the  Dniepr,  in  the  steppes  of  the 
Volga,  in  the  Urals,  and  in  the  extreme 
subpolar  regions.  In  the  course  of  four  years 
the  number  of  scientific  workers  has  doubl- 
ed, and  the  budget  of  the  USSR  Academy 
of  Sciences  has  increased  five  times. 

It  is  generally  known  that  in  all  the 
capitalist  countries,  under  the  destructive 
crisis  with  its  40  million  unemployed,  the 
development  of  science  and  technics  has 
been  arrested.  Technical  retrogression  is 
now  becoming  the  watchword  of  capital- 
ism. Research  institutes  and  laboratories 
are  being  shut  down  together  with  factories 
and  plants.  Scientists  and  intellectuals 
are  swelling  more  and  more  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed. 

A  different  picture  obtains  in  the  country 
of  Soviets  whose  supreme  endeavour  is 
to  promote  the  further  development  of 
knowledge.  The  USSR,  a  country  of  flour- 
ishing forces  of  production,  a  country  that 
is  re-equipping  its  entire  economy  upon 
the  basis  of  new  technique,  opens  such 
vistas  before  science,  before  scientific  work- 
ers, engineers  and  technicians,  such  oppor- 
tunities for  creative  work  as  were  never 
known  in  human  history. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  demands 
made  upon  scientific  and  technical  work- 
ers are  growing  tremendously  in  a  country 
that  is  upon  the  threshold  of  building  up 
a  society  without  ,  social  classes.  New 
scales  and  new  quality  of  scientific  work 
are  dictated  by  the  building  of  gigantic 
industrial  combines,  by  the  necessity  of 
mastering  the  technique  of  latest  machinery 
and  tools  in  industry  and  in  agriculture. 
In  no  lesser  degree  are  these  demands  rais- 
ed by  our  cultural  construction,  by  the  task 
of  socialist  education  for  the  millions. 
The  struggle  for  cadres  implies  the  struggle 
for  training  such  people  as  would  be 
"all-round  educated  builders  of  the  new 
society'  ,  as  Lenin  said. 

Such  are  the  vistas  of  practical  work  in 
the  USSR  as  regards  the  practical  training 
of  cadres. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
XVI  1th     Conference     of    the  Communist 
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Party  of  the  USSR,  in  drawing  iij)  (he  basic 
outline  of  the  second  Five-Ycar  Plan,  laid 
such  emphasis  upon  the  problem  of  quality 
in  the  training  of  cadres.  "The  quantitative 
growth  of  technical  cadres  in  the  Soviet 
Union  ,  says  the  resolution  of  the  XVIIth 
Conference,  "sliould  in  no  way  minim  se 
the  importance  of  the  question  as  to  their 
scientific  qualification,  as  to  the  obligatory 
study  by  them  of  all  the  basic  achieve- 
ments of  world  science  and  technics.  The 
solving  of  the  problem  of  technical  cadres 
is  the  most  essential  element  of  the  bol- 
shevist  fulfilment  of  the  tasks  of  the  cultur- 
al revolution  and  the  successful  building 
up  of  socialism.  The  quickest  possible 
achievement  of  universal  literacy,  the  quick- 
est raising  of  the  whole  level  of  technical 
education,  and  the  strongest  material  sup- 
port by  the  State  to  the  development  of 
science  in  the  USSR  —  these  are  the  im- 
mediate tasks  of  socialist  construction  in 
our  country. 

Now  that  the  country  has  entered  into 
the  second  Piatiletka,  the  struggle  for  the 
quality  of  cadres,  and  especially  for  the 
quality  of  school  work  in  all  its  stages, 
has  been  put  on  the  order  of  the  day  by 
the  leading  organs  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  last  year  a  number  of  deci- 
sions were  made  on  school  matters:  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU 
on  September  5th,  1931,  "On  elementary 
and  secondary  schools'  ,  the  decision  of  the 
same  body  on  August  25th,  1932,  "On  school 
programmes  and  regime  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  ,  and  lastly,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Central  Executive  Committee 
of  the  USSR  on  September  19th,  1932, 
"On  school  programmes  and  regime  in  high- 
er schools  and  technicums  '. 


All  these  decisions  have  recorded  tremen 
dous  successes  in  the  extension  and  reorgan- 
isation of  the  school  system:  radical  change 
in  the  social  composition  of  the  pupils, 
the  dcveloi)mcnt  of  teaching  in  the  mother 
tongue  (education  in  tlie  USSR  is  being 
conducted  in  7(»  languages),  and  lastly, 
imbuing  with  new  ideological  content  the 
whole  system  of  school  work.  The  school 
gives  to  the  children  an  infinitely  wider 
socio-political  outlook,  as  well  as  general 
development,  than  was  given  by  the  pre- 
revolutionary  school. 

Similar  successes  were  achieved  also  b\ 
the  higher  schools  and  technicums  both 
in  regard  to  social  composition  and  deve- 
lopment and  specialisation  of  the  higher 
schools.  In  a  number  of  essential  branches 
of  national  economy,  such  as  light  and 
heavy  industry,  timber  industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  railways,  the  number  of  higher 
technical  schools  has  increased  five  times 
during  the  last  four  years.  Thus,  the  higher 
school  has  obtained  a  mighty  basis  for  the 
training  of  such  specialists  as  would  be 
equal  to  the  level  of  the  tasks  of  technical 
reconstruction  of  the  entire  national  eco- 
nomy  under  the  second  Five- Year  Plan. 

The  recent  decisions,  in  outlining  the 
new  tasks  th'at  are  dictated  by  the  growth 
of  national  economy  and  culture,  criticise 
at  the  same  time  the  defects  which  our 
schools  must  eliminate  in  order  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  complex  demands 
made  by  the  present  stage  in  socialist 
construction. 

In  the  decision  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  CPSU  on  September  6th,  1931,  on 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
referring  to  Lenin  s  thesis  that  "one  can 
become   a   communist   only   after  having 
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enriched  his  memory  witli  the^lcnowledge 
of  all  those  rich  values  that  were  worked 
out  by  mankind  ',  stress  was  laid  on  the 
limdamental  defect  of  our  school,  despite 
all  the  successes  achieved  in  recent  years. 
"School  does  not  give  a  sufficient  grasp 
of  general  science",  it  is  pointed  out  in  the 
resolution,  "nor  train  students  for  the  high- 
er school  and  technicums  possessing  a 
fair  knowledge  of  fundamentals  of  science 
(physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  language, 
geography,  etc.)". 

Proceeding  to  analyse  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  these  defects,  the  decision  points 
out  two  tendencies  which  are  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  Soviet  school.  First,  the  tend- 
ency which  might  lead  to  the  detachment 
of  the  school  from  practical  life,  from  the 
tasks  of  socialist  construction,  to  the  re- 
crudescence of  the  old  methods  of  the  tsar- 
ist school  (excessive  memorising,  etc.).  An- 
other, and  even  more  dangerous  tendency 
is  represented  by  those  who  advocate  the 
"passing  away  of  the  school",  asserting  that 
the  children  should  be  taught  directly  at 
work  in  the  factory.  Such  "theories"  un- 
questionably betray  an  undiscriminating 
adoption  of  the  American  "project  method", 
of  "business  enterprises"  whose  ideal  is 
to  create  a  narrow  practical  businessman 
who  has  "ability"  but  no  "knowledge".  It 
was  urged  by  exponents  of  these  theories 
that  the  basis  of  school  education  should 
be  work  in  the  factory  or  on  the  field. 
Consequently,  teaching  should  be  carried 
out  only  by  the  way.  Clearly,  such  a  system 
of  school  work  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  ideas  of  Lenin  and  of  the  Leninist 
Party  which  urge  the  mastery  of  all  the 
cultural  wealth  of  mankind,  which  urge 
that  in  the  polytechnical  school  labour 
should  be  subordinated  to  the  teaching 
and  educational  aims  of  the  school.  This 
was  the  reason  why  such  a  firm  stand 
against  these  vulgarising  theories  was 
made  by  the  Communist  Party  and 
press,  and  by  the  whole  of  Soviet  public 
opinion. 

A  year  has  passed  since  the  above  de- 
cision was  published.  School  work  has 
considerably  improved  during  this  period. 
This  improvement  is  directly  recorded  in 
the  latest  resolution  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  CPSU  "On  the  school  ,  where 
it  stated  that  "during  the  last  year  consi- 
derable changes  have  developed  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  the  realisation  of  universal  com- 
pulsary  education  and  the  transition  to 
.systematic  assimilation  of  sciciice  upon  the 
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basis  of  definite  school  plans,  programmes 
and  schedules". 

Nevertheless,  the  new  decision  continues 
the  criticism  of  defects  that  was  contained 
in  last  year  s  decision.  Thus,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  school  programmes,  although 
more  systematically  and  more  comprehens- 
ively drawn  up,  are  suffering  from  the  de- 
fect of  being  too  crowded,  of  a  lack  of  con- 
nection between  the  separate  programmes. 
In  the  teaching  of  social  sciences  is  to  be 
observed  a  rather  vulgarising  method  of 
undue  simplification,  a  lack  of  sufficiently 
profound  historical  approach.  The  decision 
calls   particular  attention  to  the  inadmis- 
sibility of  methodical  "projecting",  not- 
ably the  abuse  of  the  brigade  and  laborat- 
ory method  of  work.  Some  sorry  practition- 
ers  of  this  metho  !   contented  themselves 
with  merely  handing  out  independent  tasks 
to  a  brigade  of  pupils,  charging  the  teacher 
with  the  task  only  of  subsequent  checking 
up,   instead  of  securing  organic  work  of 
the  teacher  with  the  children.  As  a  result 
of  such  irregular  methods  there  was  not  a 
sufficient    mastery    of    the  fundamentals 
of  science,  while  the  teacher  became  detach- 
ed from  the  pupils.  Finally,  the  irregular 
organisation  of  Lhe  worlv  was  bound  to  be 
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defects  and  its  new  tasks.  It  urges  stabil- 
ity  of  the  teaching   process  (during  the  • 

preceding  period  there  -were  frequent  revi- 
sions of  i)ians  and  programmes).  On  the 
basis  of  the  same  principles  as  the  XVIIth 
Party  Conference,  this  decision  suggests 
building  up  the  programme  .'o  that  it  might 
reflect  the  latest  achievements  in  science 
and  technics.  The  higher  school  should 
be  emancipated  from  an  excessive  mult- 
itude of  subjects  and  from  artificial  split- 
ting up  of  scientific  disciplines.  The  work 
of  teaching  should  be  built  up  as  an  or- 
ganic process  which  includes  also  ])ractical 
production.  There  should  be  abolished  the 
so-called  **conveyer  system",  i.  e.  the  study- 
ing of  separate  subjects  at  short  notice 
without  any  graduated  procedure.  The 
Soviet  school,  which  has  done  a  good  deal 
of  study  on  problems  concerning  the  "pro- 
file" of  the  specialist,  should  also  attain 
greater  clearness  on  questions  relating  to 
the  character  and  scope  of  training  for 
new  cadres  in  one  or  another  branch  of 
construction. 

Constant  production  practice  for  stud- 
ents has  become  in  the  USSR  an  essential 
element  of  the  entire  educational  work 
of  the  higher  schools  and  technicums. 
While  recording  the  unquestionable  achieve- 
ments of  production  practice,  especially 
the  existence  of  close  contact  between 
theoretical  study  and  practice,  the  deci- 
sion suggests  a  series  of  concrete  measures 
for  improving  the  practical  activities  of 
the  students  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
studies  (excursions  of  teachers  with  stu  1- 
ent  groups  to  the  place  of  practice,  attach- 
ing students  to  specified  enterprises,  etc.). 

Great  attention  is  given  in  the  decision 
of  the  CEC  to  the  methodology  of  teaching, 
increasing  the  role  and  responsibility  of 
professors  and  teachers,  organising  the  pe- 
dagogical process  on  the  basis  of  precise  plans, 
with  a  rigid  schedule  of  lessons  and  a  firm 
discipline  among  students  and  teachers. 
In  this  connection,  higher  demands  are 
made  upon  both  students  and  teachers  of 
higher  schools  and  technicums.  There  shall 
be  no  graduation  before  the  completion 
of  the  terms.  The  scheme  of  the  education- 
al year  is  to  be  unified  for  all  the  schools. 
There  is  to  be  rigid  control  of  attendance 
and  work,  in  order  to  w  age  a  struggle  against 
violation  of  school  discipline,  with  penal- 
ties reaching  up  to  suspension  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  A  system  of  very  thorough 
examinations  is  to  be  established.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  decisive  realisation 
of  the  principle  of  the  single  authority. 


detrimental  to  general  discipline  in  the 
school. 

This  analysis  of  the  defects  which  took 
place  in  the  preceding  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  the  Soviet  school  may  serve  as  an 
example  of  bolshevik  self-criticism,  of  the 
ability  boldly  to  raise  and  handle  new  pro- 
blems, eliminating  casual  survivals  of  old 
methods,  of  irregularities  and  mistakes 
that  are  inevitable  in  connection  with  fun- 
damentally new  constructive  work. 

The  latest  decision  "On  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  '  places  in  the  hands 
of  Soviet  teachers  and  the  public  at  large 
a  programme  of  action  that  may  serve  as 
a  model  by  its  concreteness:  improved  and 
remodelled  programmes,  firm  discipline  in 
the  school,  based  upon  systematic  educ- 
ational activities  in  which  part  must  be 
taken  by  the  public,  by  the  parents,  and 
by  the  Komsomol  and  pioneer  organisations. 
The  decision  urges  the  proper  organisation 
of  the  pedagogical  process,  applying  the 
most  diverse  methods  of  teaching.  The 
basic  form  of  teaching  should  be  the  les- 
son. The  Soviet  school  is  developing  the 
collective  forms  of  school  work  and  devotes 
special  attention  to  the  checking  up  of 
lessons  and  results.  The  role  and  importance 
of  the  teacher  should  be  raised  even  higher 
(a  higher  level  of  political  and  ideological 
development  in  the  teacher,  material  as- 
sistance to  the  latter,  etc.).  A  number  of 
suggestions  of  this  kind  are  developed  in 
detail  in  the  last  decision  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  CPSU  "On  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  . 

The  decision  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  the  USSR  deals  especially 
with  the  system  of  higher  education  which 
has  already  been  referred  to  above.  The 
CEC,  while  noting  the  achievements  of  the 
higher    school,  deals  also  fully  with  its 
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with  the  participation  of  properly  organ- 
ised public  control. 

This  militant  programme  is  remarkable 
for  its  concreteness  as  well  as  for  its  pro- 
found approach  to  reality,  being  organically 
linked  to  the  present  stage  in  socialist 
construction.  We  have  here  the  practical 
embodiment  of  the  creative  ideas  given  to 
mankind  by  Karl  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin, 
and  by  Stalin  who  ably  continues  their 
work . 

As  on  the  other  fronts  of  socialist  con- 
struction, the  Soviet  State  will  continue 
and  carry  out  to  the  end  the  struggle  for 
the  training  of  socialist  cadres.  Naturally, 
this  struggle  may  evoke  and  does  evoke  the 
resistance  of  the  class  enemies,  of  the 
enemies  of  the  new  socialist  culture  —  of  a 
culture  that  is  not  the  monopoly  of  a  few 


at  the  top,  but  is  the  heritage  of  the  large 
masses  of  the  people  that  are  spiritually 
growing.  As  an  example  of  absurd  insinu- 
ations might  be  mentioned  the  "canards" 
which  appeared  in  the  anti-Soviet  press 
alledging  a  complete  restoration  of  the 
"pre-revolutionary  regime  in  the  Soviet 
school",  etc. 

The  best  answer  to  the  calumniators  is 
given  by  a  simple  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  which  characterise  school  construc- 
tion in  the  USSR  and  its  achievements  dur- 
ing 15  years. 

This  socialist  country,  growing  stronger 
materially  and  technically,  is  passing  on 
to  the  next,  higher  stage  in  the  struggle 
for  quality  in  education  and  in  the  scient- 
ific and  technical  training  of  the  builders 
of  classless  society. 


SOVIET  SCIENCE  AND  THE  OCTOBER  REVOLUTION 

Views  of  Soviet  scientists 


A.  Karpinshj, 

President  of  the  All-Union  Academy  of 
Sciences  ♦ 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  USSR  SERVES  THE 
INTERESTS  OF  THE  ENTIRE  COUNTRY 

The  basic  difference  between  Soviet  science 
and  that  of  other  countries  lies  in  the 
method  of  advancing  scientific  achieve- 
ments and  their  utilisation.  All  progress 
and  achievements  gained  in  science  in 
the  USSR  are  turned  to  the  general  benefit 
of  the  entire  country.  Problems  of  personal 
benefit  of  private  individuals  or  enter- 
prises under  the  existing  conditions  in  our 
country  do  not  and  cannot  in  any  way 
negatively  effect  scientific  discoveries.  Com- 
petition between  institutions  conducting 
similar  scientific  research  is  entirely  ex- 
cluded and  in  cases  of  identical  work  the 
respective  institutions  sign  an  agreement 
on  the  basis  of  socialist  competition. 

Contrary  to  this  in  other  countries, 
where  the  social  system  existing  is  entirely 
different,  there  are  existing,  besides  State 
research  institutions,  also  private  research 
institutes,  laboratories  and  bureaus  serving 
the  interests  of  private  individuals  and 
enterprises.  All  these  often  serve  as  a 
hindrance  to  the  popularisation  of  scient- 
ific  achievements.  Instead,  such  achieve- 


ments more  often  are  used  in  the  benefit 
of  private  individuals  to  the  detriment 
of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  characteristic  trait  of  Soviet  science 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  freed  itself  from 
serving  individual  interests  devoting  in- 
stead all  its  efforts  toward  making  science 
accessible  to  all  and  turning  over  all 
achievements  and  accomplishments  gained 
in  all  branches  of  science  to  the  benefit 
and  welfare  of  the  entire  country. 
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B.  Keller, 

Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 

THE  USSR  IS  THE  GOLDEN  MINE  01- 
NEW  HUMAN  TALi:NT 

We  are  enlcring  upon  Uie  second  Five- 
Year  Plan. 

At  this  historical  point  the  principal 
outlines  and  general  character  of  the 
development  of  a  new  socialist  science 
are  quite  clear  to  us. 

Our  gigantic  socialist  construction  puis 
very  big  demands  to  science.  Nowhere  in 
tile  world  is  science  as  highly  appreciated 
as  it  is  in  tha  USSR. 

Socialist  science  means  science  planned. 
Planning  affords  the  possibility  of  solving 
some  of  the  most  complicated  problems 
which  are  approached  by  strong  and 
numerous  units  of  scientific  workers  en- 
gaged in  various  specialities. 

At  the  present  moment  science  in  our 
country  penetrates  into  our  vast  territory 
reaching  the  factories,  the  colhoz  and 
sovhoz  fields,  the  broadest  masses  engaged 
in  various  inventions,  etc. 


The  October  Revolution  revealed  the 
vuilimited  sources  of  a  golden  mine  of 
human  talent  and  capabilities.  The  USSR 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where 


the  development  of  science  constitutes 
a  vittil  daily  demand  of  the  many  millions 
belonging  to  all  the  various  nationalities 
of  the  USSR. 

This  is  why  science  in  the  Union  ol 
Socialist  Republics  enjoys  great  j)erspect- 
ives  for  its  further  and  extensive  deve- 
lopnuMit . 


A.  Bach, 

Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 

COLLECTIVE  CREATIVE  GENIUS 
MAKi:S   SOVIET  SCIENCE  POWl'.RFrL 

From  the  very  first  days  of  its  existence 
the  Soviet  government  lias  always  display- 
ed great  interest  in  science  emphasising 
its  important  role  in  the  matter  of  socialist 
construction.  During  the  15  years  of  its 
existence,  the  Soviet  government  has 
founded  hundreds  of  scientific  research  in- 
stitutions which  have  advanced  Soviet 
science  to  an  enormously  high  level. 

Science  in  the  USSR  is  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  entire  system  of  the  up- 
building of  a  new  life  and  therefore  differs 
fundamentally  from  the  methods  of  scient- 
ific work  conducted  in  capitalist  countries 
which  reflect  the  anarchistic  system  of 
capitalist  production. 

The  social  standard  of  the  people  engaged 
in  scientific  research  work  in  our  country 
also  differs  entirely  from  those  working 
in  the  same  field  in  capitalist  countries. 
Thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who 
have  come  from  the  rank  and  file  are  con- 
stantly adding  to  the  big  anny  of  research 
workers.  These  youths  carry  with  them 
new  habits  approaching  scientific  work 
from  new  angles.  This  new  army  of  scient- 
ific workers,  which  grows  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  will  raise  socialist  science  to 
a  level  which  no  capitalist  country  can 
even  dream  of. 

Least  but  not  last,  scientific  research 
in  the  USSR  differs  from  that  in  other 
countries  in  its  method  of  organisation. 
In  the  scientific  laboratories  in  the  capital- 
ist countries  research  workers  are  not 
only  not  being  encouraged  to  grasp  and 
acquaint  themselves  widely  with  all  the 
elements  studied  in  the  respective  labo- 
ratories, but  are  even  forbidden  to  do 
thus.  This  fact  undoubtedly  tends  to 
hinder  progress  and  possibilities  for  the 
research  worker  to  attain  higner  skill, 
thus  deteriorating  his  work. 
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Contrary  to  capitalist  countries,  we  in 
tlie  USSR  are  using  our  best  efforts  to 
turn  productive  labour  into  socialistic- 
collective  forms.  Similar  collectivisation 
of  scientific  labour  is  systematically  con- 
ducted also  in  our  scientific  research  in- 
stitutes. Reports  on  scientific  work  that 
has  already  been  completed,  as  well  as 
on  future  plans,  are  made  and  discussed 
at  the  production  conferences.  Every  de- 
partment in  each  research  institution  holds 
its  own  production  conferences,  reports, 
study  classes  etc.  Every  collaborator  of 
the  respective  institution  takes  part  in 
the  general  work  of  the  entire  problem 
treated  at  his  institution  and  independent- 
ly conducts  part  of  the  general  scientific 
work. 

This  method  of  collective  scientific  re- 
search constantly  helps  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  work,  raises  the  skill 
of  the  workers  and  provides  the  possibil- 
ity for  the  gradual  advancement  of  the 
most  able  collaborators  in  the  field  of 
science. 


THE  USSR  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES  ON  THE  15th 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  OCTOBER  REVOLUTION 


By  Academician  V.  V  o  1  g  h  i  n, 
Permanent  Secretary   of  the  All- 
Union  Academy   of  Sciences 


The  Academy  of  Sciences  has  traversed 
a  difficult  path  during  the  15  years  which 
have  passed  since  the  great  October  Revo- 
lution. 

The  speeding  of  the  eliminating  process 
in  the  Academy,  which  had  began  before 
that  period,  the  election  to  the  Academy 
of  new  scientists  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
socialism,  such  were  the  conditions  which 
have  rendered  possible  those  achievements  of 
the  Academy  made  during  the  last  few  years. 

Since  1919  the  Academy  has  been  fun- 
damentally reorganised  both  outwardly 
and  as  regards  the  content  of  its  work. 

The  Academy  was  the  first  of  the  scient- 
ific institutions  of  the  Union  to  publish 
its  production  plan  for  1931.  It  took  a 
most  active  part  in  the  first  conference  on 
the  planning  of  scientific  work  convoked 
by  the  scientific  research  section  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy  and 
the  State  Planning  Commission.  It  became 
the  centre  of  planned  scientific  work  and 
organised  a  number  of  conferences  dealing 
with  various  branches  of  science. 


The  inclusion  of  scientific  activity  in 
the  plan  of  socialist  construction  raises 
theoretical  thought  to  an  unprecedented 
height. 

Contributing  to  the  creation  of  a  single 
scientific  plan,  the  Academy  at  the  same 
time  sought  to  establish  immediate  pract- 
ical contact  with  socialist  construction 
and  direct  ties  with  the  broad  proletarian 
masses  of  the  USSR.  It  offered  full  scient- 
ific assistance  to  the  different  People's 
Commissariats.  At  the  request  of  these 
latter  the  Academy  of  Sciences  conducts 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  their 
institutions  and  an  even  greater  work 
by  way  of  expeditions  and  explorations 
in  Khibiny,  Mountainous  Shoria,  Ku- 
lunda,  Angara,  Trans-Volga,  etc.  At  the 
same  time  the  Academy  held  a  number  of 
sessions  (an  entirely  new  form  of  activity) 
devoted  to  various  groups  of  local  problems 
of  socialist  construction. 

A  special  and  entirely  new  method  of 
work  by  the  Academy  is  the  selling  up  of 
branches  and  bases  in  regions  wliere  big 
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Academician  V.  Volghin 


construction  works  are  located  (the  Urals, 
Transcaucasus,  Kazakstan,  Tadjikistan). 

The  Academy  is  thus  spreading  a  new 
network  of  institutions  scattered  all  over 
the   USSR  —  from  Khibinogorsk  to  Tiflis 


and  Stalinabad,  from  Leningrad  to  hi- 
divostok.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  is 
l)ecoming  an  All-Union  institution  even 
from    a    geographical  standpoint. 

The  new  aims  of  the  Academy  h)gically 
necessitated  the  extension  of  its  personnel. 
The  old  Academy  did  not  have  in  its  midst 
rc'i)resi'ntatives  of  technical  sciences.  Tlie 
whole  field  of  applied  science  was  in  fact 
foreign  to  it.  The  new  Academy  began  to 
organise  technical  chairs  an<l  now  it  pos- 
sesses a  powerful  technical  group.  It  in- 
cludes now  the  directors  of  our  biggest 
construction  jobs  —  Winter,  Vedeneev, 
Graftio,  Bardin. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  has  during  the 
last  few  years  absorbed  the  most  highly 
qualified  scientists  of  the  land.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  biggest  scientific  institutions 
are  fully-pledged  members  of  the  Academy 
and  participate  in  the  deliberations  of 
its  special  groups.  It  is  precisely  these 
groups  which  were  and  are  the  organisers 
of  a  series  of  special  conferences  on  plan- 
ning the  respective  branches  of  science. 

Tlie  Academy  of  Sciences  has  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  becoming  such  a  scientific 
institution  which  is  able,  both  on  account 
of  the  variety  of  sciences  represented  in  it 
and  on  account  of  the  high  qualifications 
of  its  personnel,  to  take  upon  itself  the 
complicated  and  difficult  task  of  compil- 
ing a  single  plan  of  scientific  work. 


THE  JUBILEE  SESSION  OF  THE  USSR  ACADE3IY  OF  SCIENCES 


The  latest  session  of  tlie  All-Union  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  was  held  in  honour  of  the 
XVth  anniversary  of  the  October  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  opening  of  the  session  was  preceded 
by  the  great  work  of  drafting  the  second 
Five- Year  Plan  of  the  Academy. 

The  plan  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  the  second  Five-Year  period  provides 
for  a  number  of  most  important  works 
in  all  branches  of  knowledge.  One  of  its 
most  important  tasks  is  the  study  of  the 
natural  and  productive  resources  of  the 
countr3^  All  the  main  problems  of  natur- 
al sciences  will  be  dealt  with  exhaustively 
and  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
energetics,  pliysics,  chemistry  and  geo- 
chemistry. The  branches  and  institutes 
of  the  Academy  will  organise  during  the 
second  Five-Year  Plan  an  extensive  net- 
work   of    scientific   research  institutions. 


According  to  preliminary  data  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  Academy  during  the 
second  Five-Year  Plan  on  the  study  of 
national  productive  forces  will  exceed 
400  million  rubles. 

22  million  rubles  will  be  assigned  to 
the  social  sciences  section,  wlilch  will 
extend  its  work  very  widely.  Along  with 
the  existing  Institute  of  Russian  Liter- 
ature, a  new  Institute  of  World  Literature 
will  be  founded. 

The  second  Five-Year  Plan  of  the 
Academy  will  finally  be  adopted  at  a 
conference  for  the  planning  of  scientific 
work  at  the  State  Planning  Commis- 
sion. 

The  opening  of  the  session  coincided 
with  the  opening  of  a  great  exhibition 
"15  Years  of  Soviet  Science".  Most  inter- 
esting material  has  been  collected  at  the 
exhibition,  which  describes  the  work  of 
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Soviet  scientific  institutions  during  the 
years  following  the  October  Revolution. 

The  session  lasted  a  week.  The  link 
between  the  academicians  and  the  social 
organisations,  the  masses  of  workers,  has 
now  become  a  standing  feature  in  the 
work  of  the  highest  scientific  institution 
of  the  Union.  Some  of  the  sittings  of  the 
jubilee  session  were  arranged  in  the  enorm- 
ous halls  of  the  district  Houses  of  Cul- 
ture in  Leningrad  —  those  of  the  Moscow- 
Narva,  Vyborg  and  Volodarsky  districts. 
The  workers  of  the  Leningrad  factories 
and  works  who  filled  the  halls  listened 
attentively  to  the  reports  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  vanguard  of  sciences  on  its 
latest  achievements. 

The  third  and  fourth  days  of  the  session 
were  mainly  taken  up  with  excursions 
to  a  number  of  large  factories.  10  brigades 
were  formed,  consisting  in  all  of  40  acade- 
micians, as  well  as  the  directors  of  scient- 
ific institutions  of  the  Academy,  aspir- 
ants and  young  scholars.  The  factory 
workers  looked  forward  to  meeting  these 
brigades.  In  various  works  and  depart- 
ments explanations  were  given  about  the 
importance  of  the  session,  and  also  the 
questions  raised  at  the  session.  The  aca- 
demicians were  met  at  the  works-gates 
in  festive  manner.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
factories  the  scientific  workers  acquainted 
themselves  with  the  production-financial 
plan,  inspected  the  departments,  talked 
to  the  workers  and  read  papers  in  workers 
clubs  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  given 
enterprise.  Academician  Lebedev,  author 
of  many  articles  and  books  on  synthetic 
rubber,  read  a  paper  at  the  "Red Triangle" 
rubber  plant.  Academician  Mitkevich  deli- 
vered an  address  at  "Electrosila  '.  The 
workers  of  the  optical- 
mechanical  works  listened 
with  tremendous  interest 
to  the  lecture  of  Acade- 
mician Grebenshchikov  on 
the  new  methods  of  po- 
lishing glass  worked  out  by 
the  State  Optical  Insti- 
tute. 

Many  interesting  pa- 
pers were  read  at  the  ses- 
sion on  various  branches 
of  science.  Great  inter- 
est was  aroused  by  the 
paper  Academician  Bach 
read  at  the  House  of 
Culture  of  the  textile 
workers  on  the  progress  of 


years  of  Soviet  rule  (the  ensimes  are  a  kind 
of  catalysers  in  organic  substances  contri- 
buting to  the  quickening  of  the  life  process). 
The  speaker  quoted  a  number  of  cases 
illustrating  the  practical  importance  of 
the  ensimes.  Apart  from  the  role  it  plays 
in  the  progress  of  medicine,  ensimology 
constitutes  one  of  the  main  problems  of 
technical  bio-chemistry,  which  is  called 
upon  to  play  a  great  role  in  many  branches 
of  industry. 

A  special  sitting  of  the  session  was  de- 
voted to  questions  of  Soviet  energetics. 
Among  the  reporters  were  such  authorities 
as  Academicians  Krzhizhanovsky ,  Alexan- 
drov  ("The  classification  of  hydro-electrie 
plants"),  Chernyshov  ("Vacuum  and  the 
latest  progress  of  electrotechnics").  Acade- 
mician Baikov  dealt  very  exhaustively 
with  the  problem  of  ferrous  metallurgy. 
He  dealt  in  detail  with  one  of  the  most 
important  themes  — ■  the  obtaining  of  iroD 
directly  from  the  ore. 

Academician  Gubkin  quoted  in  his  pa- 
per many  interesting  facts  on  the  success- 
ful exploration  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  USSR. 

Even  in  the  best  of  years  under  tsarist 
Russia  the  geological  committee  had  only 
50  geologists  and  never  more  than 
250,000  rubles  assigned  for  its  work.  Now 
we  have  a  colossal  army  of  6,000  scient- 
ists and  200  million  rubles  are  yearly 
spent  on  exploration. 

The  fifth  day  of  the  session  was  taken 
up  by  four  most  interesting  papers.  Aca- 
demician Yoffe  informed  the  audience 
of  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  the 
electrical  properties  of  solid  bodies.  This 
work  is  directly  connected  with  the  prac- 
tical tasks  set  by  modern  electrotechnics. 


ensimology  during  the  15 


Academicians  Oldenburg  (le.t)  and  Buknarin  (right) 
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From  Icfl  to  rifthl:  ara- 
(leinicians  Kuriiakov,  Kis- 
liakovsky,  Demyanov  and 
Favorsky,  Members  of  the 
(Chemical  ^  ection  oi  the 
U.^SR  Acadeniv  of  Sciences 


in  particular  by  the  cable  works.  G.  Gamo\\, 
a  young  Soviet  scholar  who  has  already 
gained  a  European  reputation,  spoke  of 
the  structure  of  the  kernel  of  the  atom, 
•one  of  the  most  debatable  themes  in  mo- 
■dern  physics. 

Professor  Nikiforov,  head  of  the  Seismo- 
logical  Institute  of  the  Academy,  drew 
in  his  paper  a  picture  of  the  great  scient- 
ific results  attained  in  the  domain  of  the 
investigation  of  earthquakes;  he  related 
the  setting  up  of  a  network  of  seismic  sta- 
tions organised  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

The  paper  of  Academician  Lazarev  "The 
present-day  problems  of  bio-physics  and 
their  practical  importance"  dealt  with 
an  entirely  new  branch  of  science,  the  in- 
fluence which  the  physical  factors  exerc- 
ise on  the  functioning  of  the  human  nerv- 
ous system.  A  series  of  interesting  reports 
was  read  at  the  sittings  of  the  physical- 
mathematical,  technical  and  chemical 
groups. 

As  regards  social  sciences  the  most  im- 
portant papers  were  tliose  read  by  Acade- 
mician Marr  ^ — "Clianges  in  the  technique 
of  language  and  of  thought";  by  Academi- 
cian Oldenburg  —  "Soviet  orientology  for 
the  past  fifteen  years",  and  by  Professor 
Tomsinsky  ■ — ''On  the  achievements  of  So 
Viet  historiography". 

Academician  Marr  pointed  out  the 
lenormous  progress  of  Soviet  science  in  the 
field  of  linguistics  and  laid  stress  on 
the  fact  that  it  became  possible  owing 
to  the  application  of  the  Marxist-Leninist 
method  to  the  work  of  the  Institute  of  Lan- 
guage and  Ethnology. 

Academician  Oldenburg  drew  a  picture 
of  the  activities  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  as  regards  the  working  out  and 
the  propagation  of  the  latinised  alphabet 
and  the  creation  of  literary  languages  in 
the   Soviet  East. 

Academician  Oldenburg  stated  that  the 
■compilation    of    encyclopedic  dictionaries 
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in  tlie  languages  of  the  various  iial  ioiial- 
ities  rendered  possible  the  translation  of 
the  works  of  Darwin,  Marx  and  Engels. 
The  masterpieces  of  Eastern  literatures 
are  being  rapidly  translated  into  Hussiati 
as  well  as  the  works  of  Russian  and  Western 
literature  into  the  languages  of  the  East. 
The  bibliography  of  Eastern  literatures 
is  carefully  being  kept  up. 

Professor  Tomsinsky  stated  in  his  pa- 
per that  the  publication  of  documents 
taken  from  tsarist  archives  yielded  rich 
material  for  the  study  of  the  nationalities 
of  the  USSR  and  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  the  proletariat.  A  series  of 
documents  referring  to  the  war  of  1914 — 


Academicians  Karpinsky  (left)  and  Fersman 

(right)  iu  the  MIneralogical  Museum  o.  the 
Acauemy  of  Sciences 


1918  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world. 

Important  information  was  supplied  by 
Academician  Alexeyev  —  "The  evolution 
and  revolution  of  the  Chinese  language  and 
literature"  and  by  Academician  Perets  — 


"The  national  policy  of  the  USSR  and 
the  revival  of  Ukrainian  literary  studies". 

At  its  concluding  plenary  meeting  the 
session  worked  out  the  text  of  an  appeal 
to  all  the  scliolars  of  the  world,  which 
we  print  below  in  abridged  form. 


To  All  Scholars,  Scientists  and  Technicians  of  the  World 


The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR 
at  its  solemn  session  devoted  to  the  XVth 
anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution 
addresses  to  you  a  fervent  appeal  to  march 
alongside  all  manual  workers. 

The  whole  experience  of  the  great  Re- 
volution in  our  country  has  proved  to  us 
that  it  is  only  along  that  path  that  it  is 
possible  to  find  a  way  out  of  tiae  over- 
whelming crisis  through  which  the  whole 
of  humanity  is  now  passing. 

The  course  of  world  historic  events, 
which  took  place  in  our  country,  specta- 
cularly proved  that  the  only  force  capable 
of  crossing  the  great  historical  threshold 
and  lead  behind  it  the  entire  mass  of  people 
is  the  proletariat,  that  heroic  class,  capable 
of  making  enormous  sacrifices,  a  class 
W'hich  is  creating,  building  up  and  organ- 
ising. 

Whole  regions  of  enormous  deposits  of 
ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals,  coal,  oil 
and  potassium  salts  are  being  discovered. 
Innumerable  new  cultural  centres  are 
being  rapidly  founded  in  the  extreme 
North.  A  number  of  expeditions  to  the 
arctic  regions  have  become  famous  through- 
out the  world.  Of  late  the  entire  economic 
situation  has  changed  beyond  recognition. 

Enormous  psychological  changes  has  taken 
place  among  the  masses:  the  refashioning 
of  human  beings  proceeded  on  an  unpre- 
cedented scale,  whole  armies  of  builders 
of  new  society  have  been  formed.  Culture 
has  made  decisive  conquests. 

This  gigantic  sweep  of  construction  de- 
manded a  rapid  growth  of  scientific  re- 
search institutions.  A  whole  network  of 
these  has  been  founded  since  the  Revolu- 
tion and  their  importance  has  increased 
enormously.  The  practical  trend  of  their 
scientific  work  stimulated  their  theoretic- 
al successes. 

We  are  working  on  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  masses.  We  have 
no  intention  of  building  up  a  soulless  civil- 
isation, in  which  the  toiler  would  be  a 
mere  appendage  of  the  mechanised  system. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  building  up  the 


most  perfect  technical  basis  of  a  society 
in  which  man  will  become  the  master  of 
that  system,  not  its  slave;  this  system 
will  serve  to  satisfy  the  growing  require- 
ments of  the  toiling  masses  and  become 
the  weapon  of  emancipation  from  excessive 
labour  and  the  basis  of  the  future  cult- 
ural progress  of  a  brotherly  commune. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  highest 
scientific  institution  of  the  USSR,  proudly 
states  that  our  country  is  the  backbone  of 
a  new  socialist  world.  It  regards  it  to  be 
a  matter  of  honour  to  give  up  its  forces 
to  the  cause  of  socialist  construction. 

We  call  you  to  active  defence  of  the 
USSR. 

We  call  you  to  fight  against  reaction 
which  is  looming  over  the  countries  of 
capitalism. 

We  call  you  to  join  the  ranks  of  fighters 
for  socialism. 

We,  on  our  part,  undertake  to  fulfil 
everything  the  proletariat  will  demand  from 
us  as  regards  the  solution  of  the  tasks  of 
construction  for  the  second  Five-Yeai* 
Plan. 

We  assure  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Party,  its  leader  Comrade  Stalin  and 
the  Soviet  Government  that  we  shall  not 
retreat  one  step  from  the  solution  of  the 
tasks  connected  with  the  whole  heroic 
epoch  of  the  great  work  of  socialism. 

A.  Karpinsky  —  President  of  the 
Academy    of    Sciences    of    the  USSR. 

N.  M  a  r  r,  G.  K  r  z  h  i  z  h  a  n  o  v  s  k  y  ^ — 
Vice-Presidents. 

V.  Volghin  —  Permanent  Secretary 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the- 
USSR. 

Academicians:  A.  Borissyak, 
Vavilov,  V.  Alexeyev,  S.  Zer- 
nov,  S.  Oldenburg,  D.  R  o  z  h  d  c- 
stvensky,  A.  Orlov,  S.  Soln- 
t  s  e  V,  I.  K  r  a  c  h  k  o  V  s  k  y ,  A.  Favor- 
sky,  N.  Derzhavin,  B.  Keller, 
N.  B  u  k  h  a  r  i  n,  A.  R  i  c  h  t  e  r,  I.  G  u  fa- 
kin,  N.  Lukin,    S.  Strumilin. 
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THE  SIXTH  MENDELEEY  CHEMICAL  CONGRESS 


Chemistry  was  one  of  those  sciences 
doomed  of  necessity  to  eke  out  a  miserable 
existence  in  reactionary  tsarist  Russia. 
No  better  evidence  need  be  adduced  than 
the  fate  of  the  great  genius  Mendeleev.  The 
society  of  bourgeoisie  and  nobility,  unable 
and  unwilling  to  appreciate  the  great 
contributions  of  a  Mendeleev,  could  at 
hest  bestow  upon  him  official  honours 
of  doubtful  value.  The  tsarist  government 
found  no  better  way  than  to  make  of  Men- 
deleev an  administrator  and  appointed 
him  a  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Measures 
and  Weights. 

The  progress  of  chemistry  since  the 
October  Revolution  may  be  taken  as  one  of 
the  striking  evidences  of  the  transformation 
of  science  by  the  Revolution. 

The  October  which  converted  tsarist 
Russia  into  a  land  of  industrialisation 
created  for  chemistry  the  situation  which 
the  science  properly  requires  in  a  State 
building  its  entire  social  and  economic 
life  on  the  basis  of  a  scientific  socialist 
plan  and  applying  the  latest  achievements 
of  theoretical  thought  in  every  field  of 
construction. 


Ry   O.  Arlov 

It  is  precisely  in  the  dovoiopinciit  of 
chemistry,  a  science  which  calls  for  the  co- 
ordination of  a  variety  of  industries,  for 
plan  and  experiment  on  a  vast  scale,  that 
the  superiority  of  the  Soviet  economic 
system  could  make  itself  manifest. 

Among  the  industrial  giants  erected  dur- 
ing the  first  Five-Year  Plan  arc  huge 
chemical  plants:  the  Berezniki,  Voskres- 
sensk  and  Neva  chemical  combines,  the 
synthetic  rubber  mills,  the  Leningrad  and 
Dniepr  aluminium  factories,  coke  and  che- 
mical plants  and  scores  of  other  works. 
The  number  of  trained  persons  engaged  in 
the  chemical  industry  grows  annually  by 
thousands.  The  amount  and  extent  of  che- 
mical  research   is  astonishing. 

Soviet  chemistry  commemorated  the  XVth 
anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution 
by  calling  the  Vlth  All-Union  Mendeleev 
Congress  on  theoretical  and  applied  che- 
mistry. 

The  Congress  was  held  in  Kharkov,  the 
capital  of  the  Soviet  Ukraine. 

Two  thousand  delegates  were  expected 
but  over  three  thousand  came;  not  only 
from  all  the  Soviet  republics  but  from 


Academician  Zatonsky  delivering  his  report  at  the  VI  th  Mendeleev  Chemical  Congress 
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foreign  countries.  Among  foreign  chemists 
of  note  were  Professors  Klages  (Berlin), 
Hess  (Konigsberg),  Liesegang  (Franltfort- 
on-Main),  Pitsch  (Berlin)  and  Greenwood 
(Australia). 

Two  generations  of  chemists  met  and 
exchanged  experience  at  the  Congress. 
Among  those  who  read  papers  were  many 
young  Soviet  academicians,  professors, 
their  assistants  and  engineers.  The  papers 
read  by  Academician  Semionov,  Prof.  Syr- 
kin,  Rummer,  Academician  Frumkin,  Ba- 
landin,  etc.,  dealt  with  the  problems  of 
chemistry  on  the  plane  of  advanced  theory. 
The  proceedings  were  marked  throughout 
by  an  interweaving  of  theoretical  with 
practical  problems. 

What  problems? 

The  growth  of  the  national  economy, 
the  necessity  of  creating  new  products 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  toilers 
dictate  new  speeds  in  chemistry.  The 
speed  of  chemical  advance  and  the  produc- 
tion of  ever  greater  quantities  of  new  pro- 
ducts constitute  primary  practical  problems 
which  the  chemical  industry  must  solve. 
This  explains  the  attention  paid  by  the 
Congress  to  problems  of  catalysis.  Catalys- 
ers,  it  will  be  recalled,  quicken  the  speed 
of  chemical  reaction  and  determine  the 
volume  of  the  product  formed.  Academician 
tSemionov  told  the  Congress  that  "the  cre- 
ation of  a  science  of  chemical  dynamics 
is  one  of  the  main  physico-chemical  pro- 
blems  of   our  time'". 

The  improvement  and  increase  of  agri- 
cultural crops  make  ever  growing  demands 
upon  chemistry  and  getting  more  yield 
from  socialist  fields  has  become  a  pa- 
ramount task  of  Soviet  agricultural  che- 
mists. 

Nitrogen  fertilisers  are  now  being  made 
in  the  USSR.  The  world  s  richest  potash 
<leposits  have  been  discovered  in  the  North- 
ern Urals.  Soviet  chemistry  has  advanced 
the  slogan  "every  coke  plant  —  a  fertilis- 
er factory",  utilising  its  by-products  to 
produce  nitrogen.  Recent  successful  ex- 
I)eriments  have  enabled  the  country  to 
produce  blast-furnace  gases  suited  for  am- 
monia synthesis.  This  opens  up  new  vistas 
for  development  of  the  productive  forces 
of  the  country. 

Application  of  chemistry  in  tlie  food 
and  light  industries  to  produce  articles 
of  general  consumption  also  was  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  agenda. 

Among  its  foreniost  problems  Soviet 
chemistry  regards  machine  building  for 
the  chemical  industry,  the  production  of 


Foreign  scientists  at  the  Mendeleev  Congress 
left  to  right,  sitting:  prof.  Klages  (Berlin),  pr^ 
(Konigsberg),   standing:   prof.  Liesegang  (Frs 
on-Main),  prof.  Pitsch  (Berlin) 


materials  for  such  an  industr\%  control 
of  the  production  and  of  the  quality  of 
product    and  electro-chemistry. 

Scores  of  important  lines  of  production 
have  been  developed  and  created  on  the 
basis  of  electro-chemical  processes.  Electro- 
chemistry therefore  necessarily  plays  a 
great  and  ever  growing  role  in  the  national 
economy  of  the  USSR.  A  great  future  for 
electro-chemistry  is  assured  by  the  electr- 
ification of  the  USSR,  which  is  to  raise 
power  output  in  the  country  to  100  milliard 
kilowatt-hours. 

Such  were  the  main  subjects  taken  up 
at  the  Congress. 

"Soviet  chemistry  grapples  with  death 
and  struggles  for  bread,  for  fodder,  for 
meat,  for  new  raw  materials,  for  rendering 
labour  easier  and  raising  labour  productiv- 
ity. Soviet  chemistry  fights  for  the  crea- 
tion of  new  material  values,  for  a  flourish- 
ing   culture"  ("Pravda"). 

The  Mendeleev  Congress  endorsed  the 
resolutions  of  the  Amsterdam  Anti-War 
Congress  and  issued  an  appeal  to  the  che- 
mists of  the  world  to  "war  upon  war". 

The  Congress  agreed  to  call  the  Vllth 
Mendeleev  Congress  in  Leningrad  in  1934, 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Mendeleev  s  birth. 
The  creation  of  an  All-Union  Chemical 
Society  was  also  voted.  Academician  Bach 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  committee 
to   organise  the  Society. 

Academician  Zatonsky,  summing  up  the 
results  of  the  Congress,  described  them  as 
tremendous. 
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WAR  AGAINST  WAR!   

TO  THE  CHEMICAL  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD 
(From  the  appeal  of  the  Vlth  Mendeleev  (Congress) 


The  VI  Mendeleev  Congress,  attended  by 
over  3  thousand  delegates  from  among  the 
chemical  workers  of  the  Soviet  I'nion, 
raises  its  voice  in  appeal  to  the  chemical 
workers  of  the  whole  world. 

The  danger  of  a  new  world  war  hangs 
menacingly  over  the  world.  It  grows  out 
of  irreconcilable  contradictions,  out  of 
the  deepest  crisis  of  the  whole  capitalist 
system. 

Capitalism  is  preparing  a  new  war  against 
humanity  and,  in  the  first  place,  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  where  a  new  socialist 
society  is  being  successfully  built. 

Men  of  science,  accustomed  to  analyse, 
havn  t  the  right  to  close  their  eyes  to  the 
numerous  signs  of  the  coming  war,  which 
are  more  evident  today  than  before  the  im- 
perialistic war  of  1914 — 1918. 

Europe  is  already  living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  poisoned  gases,  chauvinism  and  militar- 
ist frenzy,  so  memorable  to  our  new  gener- 
ation after  the  slaughter  '  of  1914—1918 
which  destroyed  tens  of  millions  of  human 
lives. 

The  bloody  monster  of  war,  making  use 
of  the  most  powerful  weapons  of  science 
and  technique,  is  preparing  a  new  murder 
of  millions  of  men  and  women,  old  people 
and  children,  f  estruction  of  towns,  enslave- 
ment of  peoples. 

At  the  time  when  the  capitalist  world 
is  seized  by  chaos  and  a  archy,  by  poverty 
side  by  side  with  riches,  the  capitalist 
world  with  its  40  millions  of  unemployed, 
with  mass  suicides,  with  social,  political, 
mental  and  cultural  reaction,  with  suppres- 
sion of  human  dignity,  with  the  stagnation 
of  scientific  and  technical  progress,  with 
its  obscurantism  ■ —  the  USSR  is  building 
a  new  socialist  world. 

The  growth  of  scientific  cadres  and  in- 
stitutions never  seen  before  shows  that 
the  creative  power  of  scientific-theoretical 
thought,  the  full  rppliance  of  forces  by  a 


menial  worker  lo  I  lie  (levelopmeiiL  of  a  new  , 
genuinely  luiinaii  culture,  are  possible  only 
under  socialism. 

This  is  proved  by  liie  fact  thai  the  best, 
most  thoughtful  and  creative  jjart  of  llic 
scientific-technical  intelligentsia  of  the 
West  is  beginning  to  turn  towards  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  firm,  steady  and  consistent  peace 
policy  carried  on  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, not  giving  way  to  any  provocation, 
is  known  to  everyone  as  is  also  well  known 
the  sabotage  of  the  Soviet  proposals  of 
real  and  general  disarmament  at  the  Ge- 
neva "disarmament  Conference.  From  its 
peace  policy,  from  the  tremendous  successes 
of  socialist  construction  the  USSR  will 
get  invincible  forces  of  enthusiasm  and 
selfsacrifice  to  defend  from  barbarous  de- 
struction all  that  has  been  built,  with  heroic 
efforts,  by  the  united  ranks  of  manual 
and  mental  workers  under  the  leadership 
of  Lenin's  Party. 

The  scientific  workers  of  the  Soviet  Union 
heartily  greet  the  Amsterdam  Anti-War 
Congress,  summoned  by  the  best  elements 
of  the  Western  intelligentsia. 

Exposing  the  hypocrisy,  of  the  pacifist 
phrases  of  the  organ isators  of  new  wars 
and  their  agents,  the  chemical  workers 
must  hinder  the  preparation  of  a  new- 
crime  against  humanity  —  the  fire  of  a 
world  s  war. 

But,  if  notwithstanding  war  does  break 
out,  then  the  duty  of  all  chemicak workers 
will  be  not  to  let  chemistry  —  a  powerful 
lever  of  progress  — •  to  be  turned  into  a 
weapon  of  barbarous  destruction  of  human 
lives,  of  labour  and  cultural  attainments. 
War  against  warl 

Chemical  workers  of  the  world,  form 
a  united  scientific  and  working  front  to 
lead  an  active  struggle  against  the  impend- 
ing war,  to  defend  the  first  country  in  the 
world,  victoriously  constructing  socialism! 


Our  policy  is  the  policy  of  peace...  We  shall  continue  to  follow  this 
peace  policy  with  all  oar  might,  with  all  the  means  at  our  disposal... 

J.  Stalin. 
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THE  USSR  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  CONGRESS 


By  E.  K  iri  llo  Y 


The  XlVth  International  Congress  of 
Physiologists  took  place  in  Rome.  The 
attention  of  the  Congress  was  concentrated 
on  the  problems  of  the  energetics  of  nervo- 
muscular  processes,  of  endocrinology,  of 
the  physiology  and  chemistry  of  vitamines. 
A  series  of  reports  were  devoted  to  the 
questions  of  the  central  nervous  system 
and  its  relation  to  the  processes  of  psychic 
order. 

Among  the  reports  made  by  the  Soviet 
scientists  we  should  point  out,  in  the  first 
place,  that  of  Academician  I.  Pavlov,  who 
gave  an  extremely  clear  summary  of  his 
most  important  works  on  the  questions 
of  the  study  of  the  superior  nervous  activ- 
ity of  the  animals  by  the  method  of  con- 
ditional reflexes.  The  report  was  closely 
followed  and  received  by  stormy  cheers. 

A  well-known  physiologist.  Prof.  V.  Za- 
vadovsky  devoted  his  report  to  the  princi- 
pial  problems  of  physiology  and  the  inter- 
change of  gormons  in  the  organism. 

Prof.  Zbarsky,  the  Director  of  the  Nutri- 
tion Institute,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  a  series  of  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  problems  of  social  nutri- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Finally,  we  should  mention  the  reports 
of  Prof.  Rozenkov  "On  the  nervo-humoral 
nature  of  emulation",  and  of  Prof.  Kash- 
tayants  "On  the  physiological  characteri- 
stic of  the  muscular  cell  of  different  species 
of  animals  in  different  stages  of  their 
development". 

The  reports  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Soviet  delegation  were  met  with  the 
highest  approval. 

"We  can  state  with  satisfaction",  writes 
Prof.  Zavadovsky,  one  of  the  Soviet  dele- 
gates to  the  Congress,  "that  the  specific 
particularities  of  our  methods,  their  being 
jienetrated  by  social  ideas  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  actual  tasks  of  socialist 
construction  were  sufficiently  understood 
and  pointed  out  by,  at  least,  the  most 
serious  foreign  scientists". 

On  the  conclusive  plenary  sitting  of  the 
Congress  Academician  I.  Pavlov,  speaking 
in  behalf  of  the  Soviet  delegation  and  the 
Soviet  government,  moved  the  proposal 
to  hold  the  next  Congress  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tliis  proposal  was  accepted  un- 
animously by  the  International  Organis- 
ational Committee. 


Academician  I.  Pavlov,  illustre  Soviet 
scientist,  director  of  the  Physiological  In- 
stitute in  Leningrad.  Acad.  I.  Pavlov  was 
a  member  of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the 
International  Physiological  Congress 

The  foreign  scientists'  impression  of  the 
character  of  scientific  work  in  the  Soviet 
Union  found  its  expression  in  the  words  of 
Prof.  Yordan,  one  of  the  most  important 
Dutch  scientists.  Conversing  with  the  USSR 
representatives,  Prof.  Yordan  pointed  out 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  work  of  the  So- 
viet delegates  are  subordinated  to  a  cert- 
ain general  principial  standpoint,  that 
they  are  full  of  a  deep  principial  sense 
extending  beyond  the  framework  of  the 
immediate  empiric  of  facts. 

Professor  Yordan  expressed  his  deep 
content  at  the  possibility  of  a  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  said  that  only  there  he 
hopes  to  find  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
general  conceptions,  which  he  considers 
indispensable  for  the  carrying  out  of  any 
kind  of  scientific-investigatory  work. 

The  numerous  unofficial  meetings  of 
the  Soviet  delegates  with  other  delegates 
at  the  Congress  also  gave  witness  of  the 
very  lively  interest  towards  the  USSR  and 
of  the  deep  respect  held  for  the  methods 
of  development  of  Soviet  science. 


THE  USSR  xMUSEUM  OF  REVOLUTION 

(At  its  10th  anniversary) 
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In  the  heart  of  Moscow,  on  Gorky  street, 
stands  an  old  artistic  bnilding  of  "empire 
style",  now  occupied  by  the  Museum  of 
Revolution.  At  the  beginning  of  the  XlXth 
century  this  building  was  the  private  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  biggest  aristocrats  of 
former  feudal  Russia  —  Count  RazAimovsky. 
Some  time  later  this  residential  palace  was 
turned  into  a  club  for  noblemen,  known 
as  the  "English  Club",  which  was  frequent- 
ed not  only  by  the  idle  rich,  but  also 
by  some  of  the  most  notable  men  of  the 
time,  such  as  the  famous  poet  Pushkin, 
Chaadaev  and  many  others. 

Following  the  October  Revolution,  this 
former  palace  became  the  property  of  the 
State  and  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Museum  which  has  since  become  known  as 
the  Central  Museum  of  Revolution  of  the 
USSR.  This  Museum  is  the  centre  of  at- 
traction of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visit- 
ors —  of  factory  workers,  colhozmen 
(members  of  collective  farms),  school  pu- 
pils, students,  teacliers,  research  and  scient- 
ific workers,  scholars,  as  well  as  of  great 
numbers  of  foreign  workers'  delegations 
and  tourists  from  different  parts  of  Europe 
and  America.  Large  crowds  of  visitors 
constantly  fill  the  many  spacious  halls 
of  the  Museum,  decorated  with  some  of 
tlie  finest  bas-reliefs,  pictures  and  other 
artistic  masterpieces  so  different  in  form 
and  content  from  any  exhibits  usually 
seen  at  expositions  on  general  historical 
or  social  subjects.  Tlie  Museum  of  Revo- 
lution is  the  real  product  of  tlie  triumphant 
October  Revolution. 

In  studying  the  contents  of  the  37  halls 
of  the  Museum,  some  of  the  ricliest  pages 
of  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  the  Russian 
workers  and  peasants  are  revealed.  There 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  rarest  data 
of  precious  historical  material  portraying 
scenes  of  mass  rebellion  of  peasants  — 
serfs  of  the  feudal  lords,  heroic,  but  fruit- 
less revolutionary  gestures  on  the  part  of 
single  individuals,  representatives  of  the 
intelligentsia  in  their  attempts  to  raise 
upheavals,  the  strenuous  and  persistent 
work  of  the  bolshevik  organisations,  the 
gradual  development  of  workers'  strikes 
and  demonstrations,  the  first  upheaval 
of  1905. 

Historical  documents  and  exhibits  on 
the  most   outstanding   events   covering  a 


period  of  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  add  to 
the  great  interest  of  the  visitor,  before  whom 
is  revealed  some  of  the  richest  pages  in 
history:  the  dethronmcnt  of  the  tsar,  in- 
tense struggle  of  the  various  political 
parties,  the  development  of  the  mass  move- 
ment against  the  war,  the  provisional 
bourgeois  government,  the  glorious  days 
of  the  October  Revolution  in  Petrograd, 
Moscow,  Ukraine,  as  well  as  in  other  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  country  that  was  begin- 
ning to  liberate  itself  from  the  yoke  of 
oppression.  Following  these  there  is  a  dis- 
play of  material  showing  the  hard  struggle 
against  foreign  intervention  and  civil  war — 
a  period  of  immeasurable  deprivation  and 
unprecedented  revolutionary  enthusiasm. 
On  this  background  rises  the  striking  fi- 
gure of  Lenin  —  the  genius  —  and  the  or- 
ganising creative  part  played  by  the  bol- 
sheviks led  by  him.  This  wealthy  collec- 
tion of  exhibits  closes  with  the  section 
dealing  with  the  contemporary  interna- 
tional proletarian  revolutionary  movement. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  the  Museum  of 
Revolution  which  presents  in  a  most  vivid 
manner  the  history  of  the  class  struggle, 
arouses  proletarian  class  consciousness,  in- 
vokes hatred  for  the  old  system  and 
inspires  with  bright  hopes  for  the  future 
of  socialism. 

The  very  character  of  the  material  dis- 
played differs  much  in  style  from  any  other 
collection  and  presents  quite  an  unusual 
sight.  Samples  of  explosive  shells  prepared 
in  the  underground  chemical  laboratories 
of  the  old  revolutionaries  lay  side  by  side 
with  home-made  weapons  of  revolutionary 
partisans,  party  banners,  that  were  carried 
tlirough  severe  battles  of  revolutionary 
fights.  There  are  on  display  gifts  made 
and  presented  by  groups  of  workers  in 
commemoration  of  some  revolutionary  event 
as  well  as  many  other  relics  of  historical 
significance.  Pre-war  illegal  revolutionary 
literature  presents  another  very  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  Museum's  collection. 
Here  are  to  be  found  copies  of  proclamations, 
pamphlets  etc.,  published  illegally  in  tsar- 
ist days  by  revolutionaries  and  on  account 
of  which  hundreds  of  them  had  suffered 
penal  servitude  and  exile  for  long  years. 
The  pictures  and  sculptures  of  contem- 
porary artists,  as  well  as  the  works  of 
some    of    their    predecessors,    depict  in 
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a  general  way  the  most  vital  and  outstand- 
ing episodes  of  the  Revolution.  A  gallery 
of  portraits  and  documentary  illustrations 
form  an  impressive  sight  that  helps  to  re- 
vive in  the  imagination  of  the  visitor  many 
of  the  revolutionary  events,  as  well  as  the 
portraits   of   revolutionary  heroes. 

All  of  this  diversive  material  is  exhibit- 
ed according  to  a  strictly  laid  out  plan 
and  system.  Scientific  research  consti- 
tutes an  important  part  of  the  Museum  s 
work  in  the  matter  of  a  proper  interpret- 
ation of  historical  facts.  For  this  reason  all 
of  the  material  is  closely  examined  and 
followed  up  in  strict  chronological  order. 
Each  and  every  stage  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  is  carefully  traced  and  studied 
in  order  to  make  clear  the  economic  and 
social  basis  that  preceeded  each  stage  and 
to  show  the  historical  sequence  of  the 
natural  law  of  development  of  the  revo- 
lutionary movement. 

During  the  ten  years  of  its  existence, 
the  Museum  has  constantly  laboured  on 
the  improvement  of  its  exposition.  Today, 
celebrating  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its 
activities  and  reviewing  the  work  done 
during  that  period  of  time,  the  Museum  may 
well  be  proud  of  the  tremendous  accomplish- 
ments gained  in  the  process  of  its  daily 
and  educational  work  ^. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  sources  of 
the  ]Museum  have  grown  immensely.  Out 
of  these  funds  the  Museum  draws  very 
valuable  information  that  is  constantly 
adding  a  new  interest  to  the  exhibits  and 
various  materials  displayed.  The  archives 
of  the  Museum  contain  at  present  over 
500,000  different  objects,  including  ma- 
nuscripts, publications  and  many  other 
valuable  articles  of  art  that  have  been 
accumulated   during  the   past  decade. 

Very  important  sources  of  information 
which  enriches  the  Museum's  collection 
are  living  witnesses,  personal  participants 
in  the  revolutionary  movement,  veterans 
of  the  populist  movement  (narodnichestvo, 
1860 — 1880),  members  of  the  underground 
revolutionary  workers'  circles  (beginning 
with  1880),  active  participants  and  leaders 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1905  and 
1917,  participants  of  the  October  Revolu- 
tion. Many  of  them  have  served  long  terms 
in  jail,  penal  servitude  and  exile,  having 
devoted  their  entire  lives  to  the  revolu- 
tionary cause.  Their  memoirs  are  living 
pages  of  history,  and  this  is  the  reason 

^  An  exhibition  entitled  ,,Ten  Years  of 
the  USSR  Museum  of  Revolutioa"  is  spe- 
cially devoted  to  this  subject. 
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S.  Mitskevich,  director  of  the  USSR 
Museum  of  Revolution 

why  the  Museum  enrolls  their  assistance 
in  the  collecting  of  historical  data.  For 
this  purpose  the  Museum  has  organised 
different  groups  of  workers  —  active  parti- 
cipants in  revolutionary  action,  revolu- 
tionary sailors,  organisers  of  revolutionary 
battles,  red  guards  and  partisans. 

Of  particular  value  and  interest  is  the 
questionnaire  which  is  issued  to  the  above 
named  groups.  Information  obtained  in 
this  manner  eventually  becomes  the  object 
of  study  and  serves  as  a  base  for  the  scient- 
ific research  works  of  the  Museum,  where 
this  information  is  usually  put  to  a  critical 
analysis,  verified  and  added  by  facts, 
according  to  the  documents,  obtained  from 
the  secret  files  of  the  tsarist  police,  as  well 
as  from  the  court  records  of  the  pre-revolu- 
tionary  period. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Museum  conducts 
a  systematic  search  for  material  among 
files  of  other  museums,  library  archives, 
second-hand  book-sellers  and  collectioners. 
Thus,  the  Museum's  collections  are  con- 
stantly growing  in  number  and  form  a 
real  valuable  base  for  its  vital  activities. 

The  Museum  of  Revolution,  more  so  than 
any  other  museum  in  the  country,  serves  as 
a  powerful  centre  for  political  education 
of  the  toiling  masses.  The  utmost  efforts 
are,  therefore,  exerted  in  displaying  the 
exhibits  in  a  popular  and  comprehensive 
manner,  accessible  to  the  visitor,  whose 
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political  views  become  considerably  en- 
forced in  the  actual  process  of  acquainting 
himself   with   genuine   historical  facts. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the  Museum 
may  be  judged  by  the  following  growth 
of  visitors  covering  the  period  of  1923/24 
up  to  1931: 


1923/24    36,452 

1924/25    171,350 

1925/26                                     .  209,146 

1926/27                           .....  185,728 

1927/28    236,726 

1928/29    252,540 

1929/30    270,572 

La3t  quarter  of  1930    65,913 

1931    279,398 


Pupils  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
form  the  majority  of  visitors  constitut- 
ing 30%,  next  come  factory  workers  — 
25%,  technicum  and  university  students- — 
21%.  Another  big  group  of  visitors  is  com- 
posed of  foreign  workers'  delegations  and 
foreign  tourists  from  many  countries:  Ger- 
many, England,  France,  Italy,  Turkey, 
U.S.A.,  Japan,  China  and  others. 

The  featuring  of  films  portraying  the 
process  of  revolutionary  struggle  is  also 
part  of  the  general  activities  of  the  Museum 
that  add  to  its  educational  value.  Only 
films  on  revolutionary  historical  topics 
are  illustrated  at  the  Museum,  either  in 
the  form  of  documents,  chronologically 
arranged,  or  single  scenes  artistically  com- 
bined. The  cinema  performances  are  usually 
preceeded  by  a  lecturer's  note.  .These 
films  include: ' ' Battleship  Potemkin' ' ,  "Oc- 
tober", "Mother"  and  many  others.  Over 
306,000  persons  attended  the  cinema  per- 
formances at  the  Museum  in  1931. 

The  wide  activities  of  the  Museum  are 
confined  not  merely  to  services  extended 
to  the  visitor  within  the  Museum,  but  far 
beyond,  reaching  directly  workers  at  the 
factory,  colhozmen  in  the  field  etc.  For 
this  travelling  exhibitions  are  widely  em- 
ployed, being  arranged  according  to  defin- 
ite topics  such  as:  "On  the  Road  to  Oc- 
tober", "The  Five- Year  Plan",  "The  First 
Revolution"  etc.  Competent  lecturers  ac- 
company these  travelling  exhibitions,  which 
visit  industrial  centres  and  rural  areas. 

The  department  of  travelling  exhibitions 
has  arranged  since  January  1931  110 
exhibitions  on  22  subjects,  including  85 
exhibitions  abroad.  In  Moscow  such  exhib- 
itions are  usually  organised  in  the  summer 
period,  the  street  boulevards,  Parks  of 
Culture  and  Rest  being  used  for  this  purpose. 
Some  of  these  exhibitions,  —  for  instance 
the  one  held  at  the  Central  Park  of  Cul- 
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ture  and  Rest, —  are  converted  into  per 
manent  ones. 

During  the  10  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  Museum  of  Revolution  a  number  of 
auxiliary  departments  have  been  founded. 

The  consulting  department  on  method- 
ical problems  caters  to  all  interested  in 
the  matter  of  arranging  expositions,  ex- 
cursions etc.  The  photo-laboratory  prepares 
pictures  not  only  for  the  Museum's  needs 
and  for  travelling  exhibitions,  but  also 
fulfils  requests  for  illustrations  from 
scientific  institutions,  schools,  publishing 
houses,  theatres  etc.  During  1931  the  pho- 
to-laboratory prepared  3,895  negatives  and 
printed  22,369  photos.  The  Museum's 
archives  issue  various  information,  supply 
with  copies  of  exhibits  the  local  historico- 
revolutionary  museums  and  city  exhibitions. 
The  reading  room  of  the  Museum  is  open 
to  all  interested  in  questions  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement.  About  1,700  persons 
availed  themselves  of  its  services  in  1931. 

A  large  part  of  the  general  activities  of 
the  Museum  is  devoted  to  the  publication 
of  albums,  post-cards  and  literature  on 
historico-revolutionary  topics  and  on  metho- 
dical questions.  7  albums  and  about  20  mil- 
lion copies  of  post-cards,  dealing  with 
revolutionary  heroes,  leaders  and  various  epi- 
sodes, have  been  printed  in  the  last  6  years. 

At  present  the  Museum  is  occupied  with 
the  task  of  preparing  new  cadres  of  museum- 
research  workers.  For  this  purpose  it  has 
created  a  special  institute  for  post-graduates 
with  a  two-year  course  and  a  preparatory 
department  for  factory  workers.  There  are 
30  students  at  the  institute  who  are  making 
a  deep  theoretical  study  of  the  history 
of  the  western  peoples,  history  of  the  va- 
rious nationalities  of  the  USSR,  dialect- 
ical materialism  etc.  The  students  are  at 
the  same  time  carrj'ing  on  practical  work 
at  the  !\Iuseum.  A  number  of  graduates 
of  the  institute  have  been  included  among 
the  permanent  scientific  staff  of  the  Mu- 
seum. 

The  general  activities  of  the  Museum  have 
expanded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  old 
building  of  the  former  English  Club  can- 
not accomodate  its  growing  needs.  Steps 
are  now  under  way  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  building  that  will  provide  ample 
space  (according  to  the  project  it  will 
have  68  halls,  —  4,475  square  metres) 
and  will  be  technically  well  equipped  and 
fully  answer  the  demands  for  the  ever  grow- 
ing scope  of  scientific  research  and  educ- 
ational work  conducted  by  the  Museum.  The 
Museum  will  then  be  able  to  extend  its 


work  on  a  much  wider  scale  and  will  be  in 
a  position  to  present  the  picture  of  the  re- 
volutionary movement  not  onty  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  but 
also  of  various  countries  of  the  West  and 
East.  The  visitor  will  then  get  a  good 
chance  of  acquainting  himself  with  similar 
processes  that  were  simultaneously  taking 
place  in  various  countries:  peasant  wars 
(in  France),  the  Wat  Tylor  revolt;  the  pe- 
riod of  1525  in  Germany;  the  Razin  and 
Pugachov   uprisings   in  Russia;  a  number 
of  bourgeois  revolts  which  destroyed  the 
remnants  of  feudalism  (the  English  revo- 
lution of  the  XVIIth  century,  the  Great 
French  Revolution,  the  revolutions  of  1830 
and  1848,  the  Paris  Commune  etc.);  mass 
proletarian  movements  of  the  epoch  of  in- 
dustrial capitalism,  the  history  of  the  three 
Internationals,  the  struggle  of  the  colonial 
peoples  for  liberation,  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  the  epoch  of  imperialism  and  the 
beginning  of  the  decay  of  capitalism. 

The  idea  of  organising  a  "Museum  of  the 
World  Revolution"  is  the  Museum's  pro- 
gramme for  the  second  Piatiletka.  This 
programme  puts  new  tasks  before  the 
Museum.  It  demands  reinforced  efforts  in 
the  matter  of  research  work,  a  search  of 
new  materials  that  will  be  necessary  for 
the  expansion  of  the  activities  of  the  Mu- 
seum. To  fulfil  this  responsible  task  the 
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INIuseum  hopes  to  gain  the  assistance  of 
all  those  who  sympathise  and  are  anxious 
for  the  organisation  of  a  "Museum  of  the 
World  Revolution". 

The  auxiliary  "Association  of  Friends 
of  the  Museum  of  Revolution"  is  extending 
very  valuable  service  in  this  direction. 
It  now  has  a  number  of  branches  throughout 
the  country  with  quite  a  big  membership 
actively  engaged  in  the  collection  of  histor- 
ical data. 


THE  300th  ANNIYERSARY  OF  SPINOZA'S  DEATH, 


The  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  like  every 
other  philosophical  system,  is  a  product 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  evolved.  In  the 
XVIIth  century  Holland,  the  birthplace 
of  the  philosopher,  was  a  country  in  which 
capitalism  had  reached  a  relatively  high 
stage  of  development.  It  had  already  un- 
dergone its  bourgeois  revolution,  and  even 
earlier,  in  the  XVIth  century,  there  had 
been  a  strong  revolutionary,  communist 
movement  led  by  Thomas  Miintzer.  In 
the  XVIIth  century  Holland  was  passing 
through  a  stage  of  relatively  peaceful 
development,  when  trade  was  good,  handi- 
crafts prospered  and  production  by  machin- 
ery had  just  begun. 

Marx  devotes  considerable  attention  in 
his  "Capital"  and  other  works  to  a  study 
of  the  economic  development  of  Holland 
during  this  period.  He  emphasises  the  fact 
that  "Holland  of  the  XVIIth  just  as 
F^rance  of  the  XVIIIth  century  represented 
a  typical  manufacturing  country  in  the 


true  sense  of  the  word".  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  division  of  labour  in  manufac- 
ture had  advanced  to  such  an  extent  in 
Holland  that  by  the  XVIIth  century  th3 
manufacture  of  weft  for  power  looms  was 
already  a  specialised  industry.  Marx  fur- 
ther mentions  that  "in  Germany  during 
the  XVIth  and  XVIIth  centuries  machines 
were  invented  which  were  employed  only 
in  Holland".  Throughout  this  period  Hol- 
land had  extensive  colonies  and  showed  a 
tremendous  growth  of  merchant  capital. 
The  growth  of  merchant  capital  at  the 
expense  of  plundered  colonies  is  typical 
of  the  development  of  capitalism.  Marx 
observes  that  "the  history  of  Dutch  co- 
lonial economy  —  and  Holland  in  the 
XVIIth  century  was  a  model  capitalist 
country  —  presents  an  unexampled  pic- 
ture of  treachery,  corruption,  murder  and 
every   kind   of  meanness". 

At  that  time  Holland  had  large  posses- 
sions in  both  Indias,  the  whole  trade  of 
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Cocliinchina  and  the  Zonds  Islands  \Yas 
in  the  hands  of  Dutch  merchants.  Holland 
was  the  leading  trading  country  of  the  world. 
Her  East-  and  West-Indian  trading  com- 
panies are  well  kno\Yn. 

Being  a  well  developed  capitalist 
country,  Holland  was  at  this  time  also 
the  centre  of  considerable,  and  relatively 
free  scientific,  philosophical  and  artistic 
progress.  This  little  country,  having  un- 
dergone its  bourgeois  revolution  and  en- 
joying the  political  conquests  of  its  rising 
class,  was  the  scene  of  a  tremendous  awaken- 
ing and  became  the  centre  and  focus  of 
contemporary  science,  art  and  philosophy. 
Painting  flourished  (Rembrandt  lived  at 
this  time)  and  mathematics  and  natural 
sciences  had  reached  a  very  high  level. 

The  XVIth  and  XVIIth  centuries  were 
marked  by  the  rise  of  materialism  and  the 
positive  sciences  in  all  the  chief  countries 
of  Europe.  Particular  progress  was  made  in 
mathematics  and  mechanics,  and  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  began  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  prototype  of  scientific  truth,  scien- 
tific  inquiry   and  proof. 

Spinoza  expressed  in  a  very  vivid  form 
the  ideology  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  this  pe- 
riod and  its  most  advanced  and  radical 
tendencies.  Spinoza  was  the  ideologist 
of  the  comparatively  peaceful  development 
of  Holland,  of  its  age  of  prosperity,  and 
the  rise  of  its  trade  and  financial  ca- 
pital. 

Spinoza  stands  at  the  apex  of  the  scient- 
ific knowledge  of  his  time.  His  philosophic 
system,  which  is  in  the  direct  line  of  evol- 
ution of  the  materialism  of  the  XVIth 
and  XVIIth  centuries,  is  a  generalisation 
of  the  progress  made  up  to  his  time  in  the 
natural  sciences,  mechanics  and  mathe- 
matics. 

The  fate  of  Spinoza's  philosophy  is  par- 
ticularly instructive.  The  philosophical 
works  of  this  great  materialist  thinker, 
when  they  appeared  in  the  XVIIth  century, 
were  met  by  the  supporters  of  the  church 
and  of  reaction  with  the  utmost  hostilitj', 
and  called  forth  the  hatred  and  contumely 
of  idealists  of  every  breed.  Later  on,, 
however,  there  was  a  definite  change  of 
attitude.  The  bourgeois  ideologists,  after 
capitalism  had  overcome  feudalism,  began 
to  count  Spinoza  amongst  the  idealists. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  idealistic  interpret- 
ation of  Spinoza's  system  has  become 
the  traditional  one  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy. 

Spinoza  is  one  of  the  greatest  materialists 
of  the  new  age.  However  Spinoza's  mater- 


ialism was  not  consistent  to  the  end.  His 
materialism  was  dressed  up  in  theological 
garments.  Feuerbach  wrote  as  follows  about 
Spinoza's  philosophy:  "Spinoza  with  his 
paradoxical  proposition:  'God  is  that 
which  is  extended,  that  is  the  material 
existant",  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  He 
found  what  was  for  his  time  at  least 
the  true  philosophical  expression  of  the 
materialistic  tendencies  of  the  ,new  age; 
he  legalised  these  tendencies,  sanctioned 
them.  God  himself  is  a  materialist."  And 
in  another  place:  "Spinoza  was  the  Moses 
of  contemporary  freethinkers  and  material- 
ists." 

While  showing  the  materialistic  character 
of  Spinoza's  philosophy,  Feuerbach  at 
the  same  time  points  out  where  the  inade- 
quacy of  Spinoza  s  materialism  lies.  In 
Feuerbach's  view  it  arises  from  the  fact 
that  his  is  a  "theological  materialism, 
the  rejection  of  theology  on  the  basis  of 
theology  itself". 

Spinoza  bases  his  philosophy  on  an  ana- 
lysis of  substance  which  he  at  the  same 
time  calls  God.  Feuerbach  again  very 
clearly  showed  the  true  meaning  of  this 
conception  of  Spinoza's,  the  secret,  as  it 
were,  of  his  philosophy:  "After  careful 
examination  what  do  wc  find  it  is  that 
Spinoza  calls  logically  or  metaphisically 
substance  and  theologically  God?  It  is 
nature   and    nothing  else." 

The  conception  of  substance  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Spinoza  has  given  rise  to  end- 
less disputes  and  altogether  contradictory 
interpretations  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
On  a  basis  of  the  theological  bias  of  Spi- 
noza's philosophy,  historians  who  wished 
to  combat  materialism  started  the  legend 
of  Spinoza  as  an  idealist. 

In  the  works  of  Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin, 
dialectical  materialists  can  find  a  perfectly 
clear  exposition  and  appreciation  of  Spi- 
noza's philosophy  which  will  arm  them 
for  the  struggle  against  idealistic  philo- 
sophy and  every  kind  of  revisionism. 

In  the  "Holy  Family"  Marx  and  Engels 
give  the  following  exposition  of  Spinoza's 
substance:  "In  Hegel's  system  there  are 
three  elements:  Spinoza's  substance,  Fich- 
te's  self-consciousness,  and  Hegel's  neces- 
sarily contradictory  combination  of  both  — 
absolute  mind.  The  first  element  is  meta- 
physically disguised  (or  dressed  up,  tra- 
vesty) nature  divorced  from  man,  the  second 
is  metaphysically  disguised  mind  divorced 
from  nature,  and  the  third  is  a  meta- 
physically disguised  combination  of  each, 
the   real  man  and  the  real  human  race." 
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Marx  and  Engels  with  their  characteristic 
tlioroughness  disclosed  tlie  secret  and  true 
meaning  of  the  philosophical  systems  re- 
ferred to.  In  their  view  Spinoza's  substance 
is  metaphysically  disguised  nature.  While 
accepting  the  main  outlines  of  Feuerbach  s 
exposition  they  make  an  important  correc- 
tion which  is  of  great  importance  if  Spi- 
noza's system  is  to  be  understood.  His 
nature  is  "nature  divorced  from  man". 
Marx  and  Engels  here  emphasise  the  me- 
taphysically passive  character  of  Spinoza  s 
philosophy,    his    meditative  materialism. 

At  the  same  time  Engels  emphasises  the 
great  significance  of  Spinoza's  famous  pro- 
position that  nature  has  its  cause  within  itself 
(causa  sui)  and  depends  on  no  transcendent- 
al or  supernatural  causes  for  its  existence. 
With  this  principle  of  his  Spinoza  dealt 
all  idealistic  and  theological  systems  a 
deadly  blow  and  gave  materialism  a  firm 
proposition  on  which  to  build. 

Referring  to  the  progress  of  the  sciences 
from  the  XVIth  to  the  XVIIIth  centuries 
Engels  writes:  "Itls  very  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  philosophy  of  this  time  that  it  did 
not  allow  itself  to  be  influenced  by  the 
limited  outlook  of  contemporary  natural 
sciences,  and  that,  beginning  with  Spi- 
noza and  ending  with  the  great  French 
materialists,  it  resolutely  sought  to  ex- 
plain the  world  from  within,  leaving  it 
to  future  science  to  give  a  detailed  justi- 
fication   of   this  attitude." 

We  can  thus  note  the  following  points 
about  Spinoza's  materialism:  1)  a  recog- 
nition of  the  objectivity  of  the  world,  of 
natui'e  and  of  matter,  and  of  their  existence 
independent  of  human  consciousness;  2)  na- 
ture has  its  cause  within  itself  and  does 
not  require  any  supernatural  creator,  is 
without  beginning  and  without  end;  3)  a 
strict  principle  of  mechanical  causality 
and  determinism  holding  good  throughout 
nature,  society  and  the  process  of  human 
thought,  and  consequently  a  rejection  of 
teleology  and  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

The  history  of  materialism  and  atheism  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  Spinoza's  name. 

Spinoza  was  one  of  the  greatest  atheists 
of  the  new  age.  He  has  come  down  through 
history  as  the  "prince  of  atheists".  In 
his  works,  especially  in  his  "Theological 
and  Political  Treaty",  Spinoza  carried  on 
a  systematic  and  thoroughgoing  criticism 
of  religion  and  the  Bible.  Spinoza,  as  even 
the  bourgeois  historian  Windelbandt  ad- 
mits, was  "the  first  great  representative 
of  historical  biblical  criticism".  In  this 
respect  Spinoza's  influence  on  the  further 


development  of  anti -theological  and  atheist 
literature  was  very  great  indeed.  Both 
the  French  materialists  in  their  milit- 
ant atheist  literature,  and  the  young  He- 
gelians in  Germany  on  the  eve  of  the  re- 
volution of  1848  (Strauss,  Bruno  Bauer 
and  others)  as  well  as  Feuerbach  in  the 
"Essence  of  Christianity"  were  undoubted- 
ly very  much  influenced  by  the  method 
of  approach  to  religious  criticism  of  which 
Spinoza  was  the  initiator.  He  approached 
religious  superstitions  from  a  broad  histor- 
ic standpoint  and  disclosed  the  historic- 
ally limited  nature  of  religious  beliefs, 
showing  that  religion  and  religious  beliefs 
have  nothing  permanent  about  them, 
that  they  are  not  "laid  down  once  and 
for  all  by  God",  but  given  the  neces- 
sary conditions  arise  in  the  course  of 
history. 

Spinoza  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
denying  and  criticising  theological  mytho- 
logy. He  held  that  the  God  of  the  theolog- 
ians, as  a  being  which  sets  itself  a  goal, 
as  creator  of  the  universe  though  standing 
outside  of  the  universe,  God  pointing  out 
the  way  to  go,  is  a  tremendous  contradic- 
tion of  human  reason.  Such  ideas  arise, 
according  to  Spinoza,  because  the  aims  and 
attributes  of  men  are  made  to  apply  to  the 
absolute  and  thus  take  on  a  divine  charac- 
ter. Throughout  the  world  there  is  a  uni- 
versal conformity  to  law,  a  strict  and  ne- 
cessary causality  which  leaves  no  place 
for  such  a  theology. 

Religion  and  religious  ideas,  from  Spi- 
noza's point  of  view,  have  no  theoretical 
significance  whatsoever.  This  does  not  mean 
that  they  have  not  a  very  distinct  practic- 
al influence  on  society  owing  to  the  fact 
that  ruling  authorities  make  use  of  every 
kind  of  superstition  and  religion  in  order 
to  gain  power  over  the  people.  Spinoza  held 
that  it  is  just  on  this  kind  of  superstition 
that  the  monarchical  system  upholds  its 
authority.  According  to  him  fear  is  the 
basis    of  superstition. 

One  can  well  understand  therefore  the 
kind  of  reception  which  Spinoza's  philo- 
sophy met  with  amongst  the  militant  eccle- 
siastians  of  the  XVIIth  century. 

Neither  in  his  materialism  nor  in  his  athe- 
ism is  Spinosa  consistent  to  the  end.  In 
this  respect  the  militant  French  mater- 
ialists of  the  XVIIIth  century  stood  on  a 
much  higher  level.  This  however  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  really  tremendous  re- 
volutionary importance  which  Spinoza  "s 
philosophy  has  had  in  the  past  and  still 
has  at  the  present  day. 
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K.  TSIOLKOVSKY,  A  SOVIET  INVENTOR 


The  name  of  K.  Tsiolkovsky,  the  inven- 
tor of  the  all-metal  dirigible  and  airplane 
capable  of  mounting  to  great  heights,  is 
internationally  known.  For  fifty  years 
he  has  worked  on  the  problem  of  inter- 
planetary flights.  In  tsarist  Russia  he  work- 
ed in  complete  solitude.  He  was  cold 
shouldered  and  ridiculed  by  the  government 
bureaucrats.  Only  in  the  USSR  is  he  sur- 
rounded with  every  possible  care  by  the 
government    and   the  people. 

Scientists  are  particularly  surprised  at  the 
ease  with  which  Tsiolkovsky  in  his  theoretic- 
al works  is  able  to  leap  over  the  element- 
ary details  and  as  if  by  a  stroke  of  genius 
come  to  such  conclusions  which  others 
only  arrive  at  after  long,  painstaking 
practical  experience.  Take  for  instance  the 
designs  of  an  airplane  he  made  eight  years 
prior  to  the  first  flight  by  the  Wright 
brothers,  before  Santos-Dumont  and  Ader. 
It  is  very  similar  to  the  airplane  of  today. 
Even  long  before  the  Zeppelin  was  invented, 
when  man  could  but  dream  of  flying  in  the 
air,  Tsiolkovsky  had  already  made  the 
designs  for  an  all-metal  dirigible. 

As  to  inter-planetary  flights,  scientists 
the  world  over  who  are  trying  to  solve 
the  question  of  retroactive  motive  power 
acknowledge  Tsiolkovsky  their  teacher. 
The  German  scientist  Ober  whose  rockets 
have  already  pierced  the  stratisphere  wrote 
to  him  thus:  "You  have  set  alight  the 
wick,  and  we  shall  continue  in  our  endea- 
vours until  this  mightiest  dream  of  man- 
kind has  been  realised,  " 

After  the  October  Revolution  Tsiol- 
kovsky's  inventions  came  into  their  own. 
He  began  to  receive  State  support.  All  his 
material  wants  were  attended  to.  His  work 
on  retroactive  motive  power  began  to  be 
widely  studied.  His  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  all-metal  dirigible  became 
a  part  of  the  dirigible  construction  plans 
in  the  USSR. 

Tsiolkovsky  s  all-metal  dirigible  has  over- 
come all  the  defects  and  shortcomings  of 
the  dirigibles  hitherto  constructed.  The 
whole  of  it  is  built  of  corrugated  steel. 
Its  covering  is  to  be  like  roofing  iron.  As 
a  house  with  an  iron  roof  does  not  require 
any  special  protection,  so  this  steel  diri- 
gible will  not  need  a  hangar.  Perpendicul- 
ar motion  will  not  likewise  require  wast- 
age of  gas,  nor  will  there  be  any  need 
to  carry  any  burdensome  ballast.  All  these 
and  many  other  features  will  considerably 
enhance  the  feasibility  of  exploiting  steel 


dirigibles  of  a  new  type  and  make  them 
a  better  and  cheaper  means  of  transport. 

The  higher  the  altitude  al  which  an  air- 
plane flics,  the  faster  can  it  travel.  An  in- 
crease in  speed  can  therefore  be  more 
easily  attained  at  a  greater  altitude.  It 
has  been  proved  after  very  careful  calcul- 
ations that  in  an  atmosphere  rarified  4,  9 
and  100  times  the  speed  can  increase  by 
2,  3  and  10  times  under  the  condition  the 
power  of  the  motor  should  be  increased. 
In  a  rarefied  atmosphere  the  rate  at  which 
a  missile  can  travel  is  equivalent  to  its 
motive  ])ower.  And  these  are  just  the 
points  which  are  being  solved  by  Tsiol- 
kovsky's  all-metal  dirigible. 

The  Soviet  journalist  L.  Kassil  in  speak- 
ing of  an  interview  which  he  has  had 
with  the  inventor  says:  "He  (Tsiolkovsky) 
speaks  of  interplanetary  flight  with  mar- 
velous clarity.  He  is  by  no  means  an  Uto- 
pian. He  is  continually  engaged  in  calcul- 
ations. This  is  knowledge  without  pride, 
confidence  without  affectation.  Tsiolkov- 
sky s  latest  work  deals  with  the  question 
of  inter-planetary  repopulation." 

The  75th  anniversary  of  Tsiolkovsky  s 
birth  has  recently  been  celebrated  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  Moscow  it  was  honoured 
in  the  Columns  Hall  of  the  House  of  Trade 
Unions  which  was  filled  to  overflowing  by 
representatives  from  scientific  and  social 
organisations,  from  works  and  factories. 
Speeches  were  made  by  R.  Eideman,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Central  Council  of  Osoavia- 
khim,  E.  Luppol,  President  of  the  Chief 
Scientific  Committee,  Prof.  Veger,  repre- 
senting the  YARNITSO  (Organisation  of 
Soviet  scientific  and  technical  workers), 
and  representatives  of  Moscow  factories . 

Prof.  Rynin  made  a  speech  on  the  "Life 
and  work  of  Tsiolkovsky  in  connection  with 
aviation  and  retroactive  motive  power". 
This  was  followed  by  a  speech  by  Prof. 
Vorobiov  who  spoke  of  Tsiolkovsky "s  work 
in  the  field  of  aviation  construction. 

In  his  reply  to  the  speeches  and  greetings, 
Tsiolkovsky  declared  that  he  had  only 
been  given  free  scope  in  his  work  after  the 
coming  of  the  Soviets  into  power,  and 
that  he  felt  sure  that  his  all-me!al  dirigible 
would  serve  the  cause  of  the  USSR. 

In  accordance  with  a  decree  passed  by  the 
Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  USSR 
Tsiolkovsky  has  been  awarded  the  Labour 
Order  of  the  Red  Banner.  5  scholarships 
have  been  endowed  in  scientific-research 
institutes  in  his  name. 
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TJSSR^  from  Coast  to  Coast 


IN  THE  SOVIET  ARCTIC 


About  ten  years  have  passed  since  the 
first  Soviet  scientific  expedition  to  the  North 
was  organised,  on  Lenin's  initiative,  on 
the  steamer  "Persey".  The  small  expe- 
dition on  the  "Persey"  served  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Soviet  arctic  explorations. 

Since  then  there  has  been  created  a  float- 
ing Marine  Institute  subsequently  reor- 
ganised into  the  State  Oceanographic  In- 
stitute. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  also  set  up 
an  Institute  for  the  study  of  the  Nortli. 
Finally,  in  1930  the  government  organised 
the  All-Union  Arctic  Institute,  the  only 
scientific  institution  in  the  world  specially 
devoted  to  the  study  of  polar  countries. 

With  every  passing  year  tlie  worlc  of 
exploring  the  North  is  developing  on  a 
broader  and  broader  scale.  Already  more 
than  50  expeditions  beyond  the  Arctic 
circle  have  been  carried  out  by  Soviet  na- 
vigators. 

The  arctic  cruises  of  1932  are  of  special 
importance.  On  the  1st  of  August  began  the 
Second  International  Polar  Year.  Among 
tiie  tasks  which  world  science  laid  upon 
the  expeditions  of  this  year  was  the  open- 
ing of  new  polar  stations  to  the  number 
of  at  least  17,  of  which  10  had  to  be  open- 
ed by  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  past  summer  vessels  flying 
the  Soviet  flag  left  the  Archangel  port  in 
rapid  succession.  In  the  history  of  polar  ex- 
plorations of  the  Soviet  Union  1932  will  be 
marked  as  a  year  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments and  heroism. 


By   E.  Kay 

The  USSR  carried  out  its  task  in  excess 
of  expectations.  Many  of  the  stations  open- 
ed this  year  are  of  considerably  larger 
size  than  had  been  planned  and  their  equip- 
ment makes  it  possible  to  carry  on  the 
work  on  a  broad  scale.  Thus  in  the  Tikhaya 
Bay  (Pacific  Bay)  on  Franz  Joseph  Land, 
there  have  been  built,  in  excess  plan,  a 
pavilion  of  actinometry,  a  telephone  sta- 
tion, a  radio  laboratory,  and  other  scien- 
tific laboratories. 

This  years  favourable  ice  conditions 
facilitated  the  success  of  the  expeditions. 
This  unquestionably  helped  the  ice-breaker 
"Malyguin",  the  hero  of  the  Soviet  polar 
voyages,  to  carry  out  its  record-breaking 
arctic  explorations,  in  making  two  trips 
in  one  summer  to  the  remote  and  inac- 
cessible Franz  Joseph  Land.  At  the  extreme 
point  of  this  archipelago,  on  Rudolf  Land, 
a  site  has  been  selected  for  the  northern- 
most polar    station  in  the  world. 

On  August  15  the  "Malyguin",  with 
a  cargo  of  building  materials,  equipment 
and  provisions  for  winter  stations,  left 
on  its  second  voyage. 

"Enveloped  in  fog  the  ice-breaker  is 
paving  its  way  through  the  White  and 
Barentz  Seas",  the  special  correspondent 
of  "Izvestia"  telegraphed  from  the  vessel. 
"Day  and  night  pilots  take  turns  on  the 
captain's  bridge.  They  search  the  fog, 
studying  the  compass  to  guide  the  way  — 
on  the  lookout  for  ice,  for  land... 

"Neither  ice  nor  land,  and  the  77th 
and  the   78th   degrees   northern  latitude 


"Malyguin"  in  the  ice-fields 

have  been  left  behind.  Last  year  in  'these 
latitudes  the  "Malyguin"  had  long  been 
battering  the  ice,  nosing  for  an  opening 
among  the  ice-fields.  "We  have  passed  the 
79th  and  the  80th  degrees  northern  lati- 
tude, that  of  Nordbruk  Island,  that  of  Cape 
Flora. 

"Neither  ice  nor  land — naught  but 
fog  and  water.  Finally  on  the  night  of  the 
21st  the  screen  of  fog  began  to  thin,  finally 
lifting  completely.  In  the  glare  of  the  mid- 
night sun  breathlessly  stretches  the  ocean, 
and  three  miles  from  us  appears  the  magni- 
ficent George  Land.  Cape  Grant  towers 
above  us  in  a  dark  mass;  beyond  it  a  mighty 
glacier  stands  like  a  bluish  precipice  above 
the  shore,  red  lichens  spotting  its  snow- 
white  cap.  And  trailing  the  precipitous 
glacier  a  row  of  icebergs  like  a  frozen 
breaker.  Franz  Joseph  Land..." 

August  22,  at  dawn  the  "Malyguin" 
put  in  at  Tikhaya  Bay,  a  place  no  longer 
justifying  its  name.  For  there  in  1929  a 
winter  station  was  built,  a  single  house 
holding  10  persons. 

This  year  the  bay  has  been  made  into 
a  veritable  scientific  colony.  Among  the 
crags  that  surround  it  are  scattered  half 
a  score  of  buildings,  all  of  them  wired  for 
telephone  and  electricity.  Last  year  only 
the  usual  meteorological  and  magnetic  ob- 
servations were  made.  Now  the  programme 
at  Tikhaya  provides  for  extensive  scien- 
tific studies.  Twenty  persons  remained 
for  the  winter,  among  them  scientists 
of  eminence  such  as  the  German  physicist 
Dr.  Scholtz  and  the  engineer  Arkhangelsky. 
In  charge  of  the  winter  colony  is  Ivan  Po- 
panin,  former  lathe  hand  and  red  par- 
tisan. 


For  four  feverish  days  wintering  materials 
for  the  colony  were  unloaded  in  Bay  Tikhaya. 
Then  the  vessel  hoisted  anchor  and  steamed 
northward  where  land  is  no  more,  where 
only  ice  and  water  stretch  far  as  the  pole. 

On  the  last  day  of  August  the  "IMalyguin"' 
broke  the  record  for  vessels  sailing  in  north- 
ern latitude  within  the  European  arctic. 
At  82°  27'  the  ice-breaker  was  checked 
by  an  immense  mass  of  ice,  7  to  8  metres 
thick. 

The  ship  turned  back  to  Teplitz  Bay  and 
on  the  7th  of  September  at  11  p.  m.,  while 
a  violent  storm  was  raging,  the  northern- 
most station  in  the  world  was  solemny 
opened.  The  crew  of  the  "Malyguin"  and 
the  members  of  the  expedition,  the  workers 
who  built  the  station  and  the  local  colony 
joined  in  the  ceremonies.  Greetings  were 
expressed,  a  salute  was  fired  and  the  red 
flag  of  the  Land  of  Soviets  was  hoisted  on 
the  radio  mast  erected  here,  at  81°  47 
northern  latitude. 

The  "Malyguin"  expedition  accomplished 
its  aim  splendidly.  A  station  was  built 
and  the  first  time  in  history  men  stayed 
for  the  winter  on  Rudolf  Island. 

The  biggest  scientists  and  the  most  cou- 
rageous navigators  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  engaged  in  the  practical  solution 
of  the  problem  of  opening  new  sea  routes 
for  the  USSR.  The  names  of  the  men  who 
succeeded  this  year  in  honourably  fulfil- 
ling the  responsible  task  assigned  them 
by  the  Soviet  government  —  to  cover  in 
one  navigation  season  the  entire  route 
from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  — 
will  forever  be  inscribed  in  the  annals 
of  northern  sea  vojages.  Their  names  are: 
Prof.  O.  Schmidt,  leader  of  the  expedition,. 
Prof.  V.  Wiese,  head  of  the  scientific  sec- 
tion, and  V.  Voronin,  captain  of  the  ice- 
breaker "Sibiriakov",  which  carried  out 
a  voyage  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  arctic  exploration. 

Their  feat  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  heroic  co-operation  of  every 
participant  in  the  expedition.  "The  trying 
conditions  which  the  ice-breaker  met  were 
overcome  by  the  spirit  of  organisation 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  entire  crew  and  of 
all  the  scientific  workers,  by  the  socialist 
competition  of  the  brigades,  which  broke 
speed  records  in  unloading  cargo  and  all 
but  declared  themselves  shock  brigaders" — 
so  said  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  in 
their  report  to  the  Soviet  government. 

The  route  covered  was  one  which  had 
caused  many  of  the  bravest  seafarers  of 
the  world  to  fail.  Only  three  men  had  been 
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successful  in  negotiating  it  before:  Norden- 
skjold,  Vilkitzky  and  Amundsen.  The 
first  was  forced,  however,  to  spend  the 
winter  several  miles  from  his  goal,  the 
second  spent  three  years  to  achieve  his 
aim,  while  the  third  wintered  twice  en 
route.  The  "Sibiriakov",  on  the  other 
hand,  covered  the  entire  distance  —  nearly 
half  the  circumference  of  the  globe  — 
in  65  days. 

The  head  of  the  expedition  Prof.  Schmidt 
chose  an  entirely  new  route,  one  which 
proved  to  be  the  most  difficult.  The  ice- 
breaker rounded  Northern  Land  from  the 
North  enabling  the  expedition  to  ascer- 
tain the  conditions  for  sailing  in  these 
unexplored  latitudes.  This  route,  by  which 
the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma  river  is  reached 
from  the  West,  opens  up  great  possibil- 
ities for  the  economic  development  of  the 
Yakutian  Republik. 

The  ice-breaker  "Sibiriakov"  left  Archan- 
gel on  July  28.  The  first  half  of  the  voyage 
was  attended  by  relatively  favourable  con- 
ditions. On  September  10,  however,  the 
vessel  met  with  its  first  serious  mishap 
when  the  ice  snapped  the  blades  and  screw 
propellers.  Five  days  of  strenuous  work 
permitted  the  vessel,  without  seeking  port, 
to  repair  the  propeller  and  replace  the 
blades.  But  more  serious  troubles  lay  in 
store. 

On  September  18  heavy  polar  ice  accu- 
mulated over  a  period  of  years  near  Stone 
Heart  Cape  ripped  the  screw  propeller 
and  the  blades  sheer  off.  It  was  then  that 
the  heroic  struggle  of  the  "Sibiriakov" 
crew  began.  The  expedition  had  to  be  com- 
pleted. By  all  manner  of  means  —  drifting 
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Landing  on  an  ice-floe 

with  the  current,  blowing  up  the  ice  bar- 
riers, dragging  from  ice-floe  to  ice-floe  by 
ropes,  hoisting  impromptu  sails  on  the 
mast  —  the  ice-breaker  was  kept  moving 
on  its  course.  Early  in  October  S.  Kamenev,. 
President  of  the  Arctic  Commission,  receiv- 
ed the  following  telegram: 

"On  October  1  at  3  p.  m.  'Sibiriakov'^ 
under  sail,  crossed  the  meridian  of  Dezhnev 
Cape.  We  entered  clear  water  in  Behring 
straits.  Task  accomplished.  North-Easterii 
covered  on  single  trip  without  outside 
aid  despite  shipwreck." 

Inside  the  straits,  in  clear  water,  the 
"Sibiriakov"  met  the  trawler  "Ussuriets" 
which  a  few  days  earlier  had  rushed  tO' 
its  aid  but  been  kept  from  overtaking  it 
by  the  current  which  had  borne  the  ice- 
breaker off  its  route.  Taken  in  tow  by  the- 
trawler,  the  "Sibiriakov" 
went  into  port  for  repairs,  to 
staunch  the  wounds  sustain- 
ed in  its  heroic  struggle  witli 
the  elements. 

The  voyage  of  the  "Sibi- 
riakov"  opens  up  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  arctic  na- 
vigation. It  has  proved  the 
possibility  of  covering  the 
entire  distance  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  in  one  navigation 
season.  It  has  brought  arctic 
science  very  close  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  opening 
up  the  "Great  Northern, 
Route". 

The  "Sibiriakov"  expedi- 
tion is,  moreover,  closely 
bound  up  with  the  Ushakov 
expedition   which   has  just 
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GREETINGS  TO  THE  ICE-BREAKER  ^^SIBIRI  VKOT" 


Ice-Breaker  ^^Sibiriakov" . 

Prof.  0.  Schmidt,  Commander  of  the  expedition. 

V.  Voronov,  Captain. 

Cordial  greetings  and  congratulations  to  the  participators  in  the  expedition  which 
has  successfully  solved  the  historical  problem  of  sailing  through  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  a 
single  navigation  season. 

The  success  of  your  expedition  which  has  overcome  unbelievable  difficulties  shows 
once  again  that  there  are  no  strongholds  which  bolshevik  daring  and  bolshevik  organis- 
ation cannot  take  by  stoim. 

We  are  putting  the  request  lefo)e  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  USSR 
that  the  participators  in  the  expedition  should  be  awarded  the  Order  of  Len'n  anl  that 
of  the  Red  Banner  of  Labour. 

Stalin,  Molotov,  Voroshilov,  Yanson. 


returned  after  two  years  of  [explorations 
in  Northern  Land. 

The  exploration  of  Northern  Land,  and 
in  particular  the  determining  of  conditions 
governing  voyages  between  it  and  the  con- 
tinent, demanded  some  knowledge  of  this 
hitherto  unexplored  section  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

The  expedition  led  by  G.  Ushakov  is 
an  example  of  the  new  way  in  polar  explor- 
ation. This  expedition  brilliantly  demon- 
strated that  the  study  of  the  earth's  surface 
in  the  Arctic  and  of  the  Arctic  Sea  routes 
is  possible  not  only  in  snatches  but  in  a 
planned  and  permanently  organised  way. 

On  August  24,  1930,  the  ice-breaker 
*'Sedov"  landed  four  men  on  one  of  the 
islands  of  a  previously  unknown  group 
later  named  Sergey  Kamenev  Islands  (in 
honour  of  the  chairman  of  the  Arctic  Com- 
mission). 

"With  Ushakov,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  expedition,  were  Urvantzev,  engineer- 
geologist,  S.  Zhuravlev,  hunter,  and  N.  Ho- 
dov,  radio-operator. 

In  deciding  to  remain  on  the  Sergey 
Kamenev  Islands  these  four  men  knew 
that  they  would  face  an  uphill  struggle, 
that  they  might  cut  off  from  the  outside 
world  for  several  years,  that  the  odds 
against  them  were  tremendous.  But  a  deter- 
mined will,  a  deep  scientific  interest  in 
their  work  and  confidence  in  their  own 
powers  inspired  them  with  hope  for  suc- 
cess. 

The  farewell  whistle  of  the  "Sedov"  had 
hardly  faded  when  the  members  of  the 
expedition  took  up  their  work.  There  was 
no  time  to  lose.  An  arctic  winter,  a  four- 
month  polar  night,  lay  ahead.  G.  Ushakov 
describes  the  first  sally: 
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"We  determined  to  utilise  the  remaining 
period  of  daylight  for  initial  attempt  to 
reach  the  shores  of  Northern  Land.  Once, 
when  visibility  was  exceptionally  good, 
we  sighted  from  the  S.  Kamenev  Islands 
these  shores  along  the  horizon.  The  ice 
leading  to  them  looked  smooth  and  pro- 
mised a  successful  crossing. 

"But  anyone  at  all  familiar  witli  ice  on 
sea  knows  that  it  is  as  unreliable  as  the 
word  of  princes.  Our  expedition  had  hardly 
made  5  kilometres  when  a  strong  coastal 
wind  blew  up  and  a  blizzard  started  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Blinded  by  the  snow 
dust,  the  dogs  refused  to  pull  the  heavily 
laden  sleighs.  But  to  stop  to  near  open 
water  is  to  hazard  the  danger  of  being 
carried  to  sea.  Be  the  difficulties  what 
they  might,  we  must  push  on.  With  18  kilo- 
metres covered  the  expedition  was  forced 
by  darkness,  and  the  dog's  exhaustion 
to  bivouac  for  the  night.  The  blizzard  raged 
through  the  night  and  by  morning  the 
camp  was  practically  buried  under  snow. 
At  noon,  blizzard  beginning  to  give  way, 
the  expedition  started  plodding  further, 
in  an  Eastern  direction.  More  obstacles 
were  ahead,  for  in  many  spots  the  wind 
had  swept  the  ice  clear  of  all  snow  and  ' 
left  a  jagged  surface.  The  dogs  cut  their 
feet  and  their  blood  stained  the  ice.  Not 
until  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  after 
a  final  effort,  did  the  dogs  pull  the  sleights 
into  the  mysterious  shores  of  Northern 
Land.  We  had  left  a  total  of  90  kilometres 
behind." 

The  expedition  spent  the  winter  in  its  i 
main  base  preparing  for  explorations  in 
the  spring.  The  work  was  conducted  by  plan, 
step   by   step.    Itineraries   were  outlined 
and  food  bases  established  along  the  pro-  || 
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posed  route.  Repeatedly  Ushakov  and 
Zhuravlev  made  a  start  through  pitch  dark- 
ness for  Northern  Land,  in  order  to  deliver 
provisions  to  the  supply  bases. 

Only  after  the  polar  night  was  ended 
could  the  expedition  start  out  to  make 
a  topographic  map  and  do  other  prepar- 
atory work  for  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
land.  In  the  course  of  1931  two  journeys 
were  made.  One  lasted  36  days  and  the 
other  —  a  much  more  difficult  one  both 
in  respect  to  distance  covered  and  condi- 
tions of  travel  —  52  days.  The  third  and 
fourth  journeys  were  made  during  the 
second  year. 

The  highly  valuable  scientific  material 
gathered  has  already  been  worked  over 
in  part  and  is  shortly  to  be  published. 
This  material  is  remarkably  rich  and  va- 
ried. The  data  on  the  hundreds  of  minerals 
investigated  are  interesting  both  from  a 
scientific  and  an  economic  point  of  view, 
the  expedition  having  found  indications 
of  various  ore  deposits.  The  diaries  or 
logs  of  the  expedition  (containing  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  fauna  of  Northern 
Land)  point  out  the  very  rich  industrial 
possibilities  of  the  islands. 

During  the  last  voyage  of  1932  the  topo- 
graphical map  of  Northern  Land  was  com- 
pleted. The  blank  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  has 
been  filled  in  by  the  Ushakov  expedition, 
which  made  a  complete  chart  of  the  archi- 
pelago  and  named   all  its   islands.  The 


map  drawn  by  Urvantsev  gives  the  con- 
tours of  the  Bolshevik,  October  Revolution, 
Komsomolets  and  Pioneer  Islands,  sur- 
rounded by  smaller  islands  and  divided 
by  the  Red  Army,  Jungsturm  and  Shokal- 
sky  straits  (the  latter  strait  was  discovered 
earlier,  but  had  been  thought  to  be  a  bay). 
This  was  the  map  used  by  the  expedition 
which  Prof.  Schmidt  headed  when  on  the 
"Sibiriakov"  it  rounded  Northern  Land, 
for  the  first  time,  from  the  North. 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
Soviet  arctic  explorers  the  blanks  on  the 
section  of  the  Arctic  which  belongs  to  the 
USSR  are  disappearing.  Lands  previously 
indicated  on  the  charts  by  dots  to  show 
incertainty  are  now  delineated  with  pre- 
cision. New,  hitherto  unknown  islands 
have  been  discovered,  valuable  ore  depo- 
sits new  fisheries,  hunting  regions  etc. 
found.  From  year  to  year  the  wealth  of 
scientific  materials  has  kept  accumulating. 
All  this  has  been  made  possible,  as  S.  Ka- 
menev,  the  chairman  of  the  Arctic  Com- 
mission of  the  USSR,  declared,  because 
"the  survey  of  these  lands  has  been  taken 
in  hand  by  new,  proletarian  explorers" 
endowed  with  strength,  energy,  the  will 
to  fight  their  way  through  to  victory  and 
imbued  with  the  conviction  that  "the 
discovery  and  exploration  of  new  sea  routes 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  plan  of 
socialist  construction"  (report  of  the  "Si- 
biriakov" expedition). 


WHAT  IS  ANGARA?   

(From  a  recent  book  "The  Country  of  the  Bull") 


By  Daniel  Fiebich 


In  an  aeroplane  cabin  one  can  ponder 
over  things  quietly,  circumstantially,  tho- 
roughly. The  horizon  is  wide,  the  field 
of  vision  is  extended  enormously. 

During  the  hours  of  the  sing-song  mono- 
tonous hum  which  I  spent  in  an  open  mail 
Focker  (Irkutsk — Nizhneudinsk — Krasno- 
yarsk— Novosibirsk)  and  then  in  a  cabin 
full  of  prosaic  comfort,  sitting  next  to  the 
window  of  a  three-motor  ANT  (Novosi- 
birsk— Omsk — Kurgan— Sverdlovsk)  during 
these  beautiful  tours  in  the  air  the  whole 
of  Siberia,  which  was  lying  a  thousand 
metres  beneath,  passed  before  us  like  a 
live  geographical  map. 

It  swam  past  us  covered  with  motley 
shadows  of  the  clouds  creeping  over  its 
sields,  wooded  hills,  ornamented  with  the 
filver  lace  of  innumerable  rivers  flowing 


northward.  It  was  overgrown  with  bluish- 
green,  thick-haired  fell  of  the  Siberian  virgin 
forests  and  in  the  south  it  passed  into  the 
blue  smoke  which  delineated  the  mountain 
ridges  of  Pamir  and  Tyan  Shan. 

It  passed  glittering  with  the  lead  of 
Angara,  Yenissei,  Irtysh,  on  the  banks 
of  which  there  appeared  the  mosaic  of  big 
industrial  cities,  the  glass  and  concrete 
cubes  of  new  constructions,  the  smoke 
of  mills,  the  new  bright  yellow  construc- 
tions of  saw  mills,  Soviet  farms. 

We  followed  the  course  of  birds  —  by 
that  great  international  route  which  for 
the  first  time  was  struck  by  the  Soviet 
air  squadron,  which  flew  from  Moscow 
through  the  ancient  sea  sands  of  Gobi 
to  Peking  and  which  is  now  being  followed 
not  only  by  our  powerful  aeroplanes,  con- 
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strucled  at  our  works,  which  are  regularly 
following  this  route,  but  also  by  Germans, 
French,  Americans,  Japanese,  Italians. 
They  are  flying  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific, 
from  Tokyo  to  Paris,  flying  round  the 
"world.  I  have  seen  at  the  Irkutsk  aerodrome 
a  white  and  blue  aviette,  similar  to  a  dra- 
gon-fly, which  belonged  to  Japanese  air- 
men. In  Kurgan,  when  waiting  to  mount 
the  plane,  three  Parisians  descended  from 
the  air,  a  young  women  in  horn-rimmed 
spectacles  wearing  male  pyjamas  and  two 
men. 

The  number  of  passengers  and  the  amount 
of  mail  bags  and  luggage  on  the  Trans- 
siberian  mail  route  is  increasing  yearly. 
In  July  1930  the  Moscow — Krasnoyarsk 
air  line  carried  5  passengers,  1,4  tons  of 
mail,  .09  tons  of  cargo.  In  July  1931  the 
corresponding  figures  were  288  passengers, 
5,4  tons  of  mail,  2,3  tons  of  cargo. 

...  When  flying,  in  the  clouds  it  is  well 
to  ponder  over  things. 

I  thought  of  Siberia  —  of  the  extraor- 
dinary country  of  which  I  saw  and  learned 
only  a  little.  I  thought  of  those  fascinating 
horizons,  which  the  Revolution  opened 
up  before  Siberia. 

The  country  of  convict  prisons,  of  con- 
"vict  songs,  of  terrible  roads  which  chained 
prisoners  used  to  tread,  is  being  transform- 
ed —  in  fact  has  been  transformed  — 
into  an  Eldorado,  into  an  industrial  base 
of  colossal  power  and  energy. 

Some  one  has  said  that  in  the  course 
of  the  last  centuries  the  world  industrial 
centres  have  been  shifting  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Urals  serve  as  one  of  the  illustr- 
ations of  this  statement.  The  half-deserted 
Urals  which  under  capitalism  were  regarded 
as  *' non-paying",  with  their  factories,  built 
under  serfdom,  the  Urals  which  at  one 
time  yielded  supremacy  to  South-Russian 
industry,  now  hold  the  key  positions. 

The  blast  furnaces  of  Magnitogorsk, 
Kuznetskstroy ,  the  growing  metallurgical 
giant  of  Nizhny-Tagil... 

The  Ural  mountain  ridge  is  being  trans- 
formed into  the  spine  of  the  Soviet  heavy 
industry. 

It  is  now  the  turn  of  Siberia. 

Siberia,  the  freed  Mongol  slave,  cruel, 
enigmatic,  precious,  like  a  box  filled  with 
jewels,  possessing  mighty  streams,  where 
power  stations  are  destined  to  rise,  with 
steppes  capable  of  feeding  many  thousands 
of  herds  of  cattle,  with  huge  forests  and 
mountains  harbouring  millions  of  tons 
of  coal,  all  kinds  of  ore,  and  gold. 


We  know  of  the  virgin  forests  of  Siberia, 
which  have  been  sung  by  hundreds  of 
poets,  with  its  romanticism  after  the  fa- 
shion of  Fennimorc  Cooper,  with  animals 
unseen  by  man,  with  forest  inhabitants, 
who  shoot  in  distant  forest  paths  succes- 
sful gold  prospectors  or  liquor  smugglers. 

But  do  we  know  that  the  Siberian  virgin 
forests  occupy  an  area,  exceeding  all  the 
forests  of  Western  Europe  put  together? 

Is  it  known  that  the  yearly  increase 
of  Siberian  forests  is  itself  capable  of 
satisfying  one-third  of  the  demand  for 
timber  in  the  whole  of  Europe? 

We  have  had  enough  of  the  archaic 
romanticism.  We  are  surfeited  with  it.  It 
is  nos  only  harmful,  but  also  out  of 
date. 

Today,  another  romantic  conception  is 
coming  to  the  fore.  The  romanticism  of 
magnificent  constructions,  of  heroic  la- 
bour. The  romanticism  of  scientific-research 
explorations  investigating  the  jungles.  The 
romanticism  of  the  pioneers  of  a  new  epoch, 
of  scouts,  whose  faces  bear  traces  of  ter- 
rible wounds  inflicted  by  mosquitoes, 
with  boots  covered  with  morass  mud,  who 
are  working  veins  and  making  surveys 
of  an  unknown  country. 

These  are  the  scouts  of  the  great  coming 
socialist  advance  on  the  virgin  forest,  the 
gloomy  hostile  nature,  of  old  Siberia.  They 
will  be  followed  by  armies  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers,  who  will  fell  century- 
old  cedar  trees,  blow  up  rocks,  build  high 
roads  and  electric  railways,  dig  the  ground 
with  excavators,  mix  concrete,  assemble 
and  erect  machines,  lay  cables  on  moun- 
tains which  will  transmit  a  high  tension 
current  for  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  kilo- 
metres. 

They  will  erect  constructions  such  as 
have  not  yet  been  seen  by  mankind.  And 
here  we  can  refer  to  Angarostroy. 

In  the  days  I  spent  in  Irkutsk  the  loud- 
speakers in  Karl  Marx  Street  were  telling 
loudly  about  Angara,  about  millions  of 
horsepower,   about  kilowatt-hours. 

The  first  scientific-research  Congress  of 
Eastern  Siberia  was  at  thet  time  taking 
place.  Engineers,  professors,  specialists, 
academicians,  who  arrived  from  Leningrad, 
were  discussing  the  plan  of  the  coming 
great  work  which  will  transform  the  huge 
region  beyond  recognition. 

The  agenda  placed  as  its  first  item  that 
same  rapid  river  with  green  waters  which, 
without  in  the  least  suspecting  such  flat- 
tering attention  to  it,  was  tearing  along 
past  the  pillars  of  a  long  wooden  bridge, 
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not  far  from  where  the  Conference  was 
taking  place. 

Let  us  quote  engineer  V.  Malyshev,  who 
is  guiding  tlie  construction  of  Angaro- 
stroy: 

"The  total  capacity  of  Angara  throughout 
the  whole  of  its  length  is  about  15  million 
H.P.  The  rapids  can  give  up  to  25  million 
kw. -hours  a  year  of  exceedingly  cheap 
electrical  energy.  If  we  compare  this  figure 
-with  others,  the  immensity  of  its  power 
Avill  become  obvious;  it  is  90%  of  the 
energy  produced  by  the  whole  of  Germany 
at  all  its  power  stations.  This  means  the 
feeding  of  industry  equal  to  90%  of  all 
the  industries  of  present-day  Germany. 
It  means  an  energy  capable  of  satisfying 
25%  of  all  the  industries  of  present-day 
America.  This  energy  we  are  able  to  ob- 
tain at  one  spot  near  the  rapids  of  Angara. 
And  if  we  take  into  consideration  also 
the  Small  Angarostroy,  then  these  two 
stations  put  together  will  be  powerful 
enough  to  feed  the  entire  German  indu- 
stry." 

In  order  to  grasp  the  magnitude  and 
power  of  the  Angara  hydro-electric  power 
constructions,  we  can  compare  them  with 
Dnieprostroy.  The  completed  Dnieper  power 
station  will  at  first  be  able  to  muster 
500,000  H.P.  Later  on  the  figure  will  reach 
up  to  800,000  H.P. 

But  as  regards  Angara  —  let  engineer 
^lalyshev  speak  on  this: 

"It  is  possible  to  construct  two  stations, 
one  of  2.7  and  the  other  of  2.5  million  HP. 
Thus  these  two  stations  could  supply  a 
power  of  5,200,000  H.P.  of  equal  tension 
throughout  the  whole  year.  This  latter 
circumstance  is  particularly  valuable,  since 
it  makes  the  Angara  stations  superior 
in  this  respect  to  other  hydro-electric  power 
stations  of  the  world. 

"Apart  from  Angara  great  reserves  of 
energy  of  considerable  value  are  obtain- 
able from  other  big  rivers,  such  as  Irkut, 
Kitoy,  Oka,  etc." 

The  furious  onslaught  of  the  waters  of 
Angara  will  be  utilised  in  sections  most 
favorably  situated  for  that  purpose.  At  the 
first  section  og  the  Angara,  12 — 18  kilo- 
metres from  the  Baikal,  dikes  and  stations 
of  the  Small  Angarostroy  are  being  plan- 
ned. The  Great  Angarostroy  will  be  con- 
structed near  the  rapids  below  Bratskoye 
village,  covering  a  distance  of  about  230  ki- 
lometres. There  the  river  is  tearing  along, 
foaming  and  storming,  compressed  by  very 
steep  banks  of  hard  mountainous  ruck, 
leaping  over  stones  and  rocks.  Dams  will 


bar  Angara  here  at  three  points.  Near 
the  Padun  Rapids,  where  the  height  of 
the  dike  will  be  21  metres,  a  hydro-electric 
power  station  will  be  built  with  a  capa- 
city of  1  million  H.P  Near  the  Long  (Dol- 
gy)  Rapids,  a  station  of  1,750,000  H.P. 
will  use  the  pressure  of  the  waters  falling 
from  a  height  of  35  metres.  Finally  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Shaman  Rapids,  the 
dam  will  be  25  metres  high  and  the  sta- 
tion will  have  a  capacity  of  1,290,000  H.P. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  Great  Angaro- 
stroy alone  will  be  4  million  H.P.  ("Anga- 
rostroy"  by  engineer  A.  Goravsky). 

The  Leningrad  bureau  of  "Energostroy" 
has  estimated  that  the  approximate  cost 
of  electrical  energy  in  the  Small  Angaro- 
stroy will  be  .56  kopecks  and  in  the  Great 
Angarostroy  .25 — .30  kopecks  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  So  far  the  cheapest  electrical  power 
in  the  Union  (the  Dnieper  station)  will 
give  current  at  .75  kop.  per  kilowatt -hour. 

Angarostroy  is  a  construction  unique 
in  the  whole  world  as  regards  its  power. 
It  will  be  an  electric  power  centre  of  world 
importance. 

The  construction  on  the  Angara  is  being 
planned  as  a  single  unit,  a  combinat.  It 
will  be  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
as  Dnieprostroy. 

This  implies  not  only  the  construction 
of  an  hydro-electric  station,  but  also  the 
construction  around  it  of  new  gigantic 
works,  new  socialist  cities,  the  building 
of  electric  railways,  of  everything  that 
will  be  fed  by  the  electric  power  of  that 
station. 

Dnieprostroy  is  being  created  in  an  indu- 
strially populated  area  of  the  Ukraine. 
In  Angara,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tasks 
are  more  complicated  and  wider  —  the 
colonisation  of  new  uninhabited  territo- 
ries, the  reconstruction  of  agriculture, 
the  development  of  all  kinds  of  transport, 
total  reorganisation  of  a  wild  sparsely 
populated  and  inhospitable  region. 

There  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal,  in  vir- 
gin forests  infested  with  bears,  it  is  possible 
to  create  an  all-Union  centre  of  electrical 
industry,  of  non-ferrous  metallurgy,  of 
light  machine  building,  of  silicic  and 
chemical  industries. 

This  is  indicated  by  all  the  natural 
characteristics   of  the  region. 

Cheap  electrical  power,  coal  and  iron, 
non-ferrous  metals,  high-grade  clays,  fo- 
rests. Moreover,  the  construction  of  mighty 
power  stations  will  give  Siberia  a  new 
water-route  5,000  kilometres  long.  Almost 
throughout   its   entire   length  the  region 
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is  intersected  by  one  of  the  largest  water 
arteries:  Selengu — Baikal — Angara — ^Ycnis- 
sei.  When  the  Angara  rapids,  which  are 
now  innavigable,  will  be  destroyed,  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  system  can  with  relative 
ease  be  transformed  into  a  navigable  route. 
Steamers  loaded  with  lumber,  raw  material 
and  manufactured  goods  of  the  new  gigantic 
works  will  proceed  from  liaikal  straight 
to  the  sea  of  Kara,  on  the  route  of  the 
Kara  expedition,  along  which  we  are 
yearly  transporting  tens  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  export  goods.  It  will  then  be  pos- 
sible to  travel  by  water  from  Hamburg, 
London  or  New-York  to  Mongolia,  to  the 
threshold  of  Gobi. 

Angarostroy  will  be  constructed  by  inha- 
bitants of  a  classless  socialist  society. 

Preliminary  exploration  work  is  now 
being  carried  out.  In  the  forests  are  roam- 
ing scientific  expeditions,  digging  near 
the  banks  of  Kitoy,  making  surveys  and 
hydroulic  observations  on  the  Irkut,  inve- 
stigating the  Padun  rapids,  where  in  the 
days  to  come  the  lights  of  the  main  station 
will  shine. 

And  round  about,  as  far  as  one  can  see, 
there  stretch  virgin  forests,  jungles,  mo- 
rasses, full  of  wild  animals,  huntsmen's 
paths,  and  the  primitive  huts  of  the  tun- 
guzes. 

...  Late  at  night  after  a  forced  landing 
at  some  unknown  pasture  near  the  fringe 
of  the  forest  we  succeeded  at  last  in  tear- 


ing away  from  earth  and  to  speed  upwards' 
The  passengers  arc  sleeping  in  their 
wickerwork  chairs.  From  the  pi  lot  s  cabin,, 
after  opening  an  oblique  door,  the  mechanic 
creeps  out,  treading  firmly  the  narrow 
corridor. 

In  the  lilac  haze  of  dawn,  through  the 
duraluminium  wing,  we  sight  the  city  of 
Omsk. 

It  begins  to  shift  the  chessboard  of  its 
square  blocks  lined  with  a  sparse  row  of 
lights.   Irtysh  glitters   like  lead. 

There  it  is  —  the  former  hornet  s  nest. 
The  capital  of  the  little  tsar  of  Siberia. 
The  residence  of  the  "supreme  ruler  of 
the  Russian  State",  the  city  of  Admiral 
Kolchak.  Here  the  battalions  of  the  in- 
terventionists were  strutting  about.  Here 
they  dictated  the  man  with  black  double- 
headed  eagles  on  his  shoulder  straps  to 
advance  either  in  this  or  that  direction. 

I  recall  the  people  I  have  met.  Tens 
of  former  guerilla  fighters,  underground 
workers.  Red  commanders.  i 

The  fact  that  a  Soviet  aeroplane  was  now  j 
able  to  fly  over  Soviet  Omsk  was  largely  | 
due  to  their  present  and  past  life,  to  their  j 
everyday   work.   At   present   their   work  j 
included    the    transformation    of    Siberia  I 
of  the  convict  prisons,  the  Siberia  of  Kol- 
chak, at  one  time  groaning  under  the  heel 
of   the   interventionists,    into    a  modern 
Siberia  —  that  of  Angarostroy  and  of  so- 
cialism. 


SHAMSHOVI,  A   SOVIET  HEALTH-RESORT   

By  Shalva  Soslani 


Shamshovi,  this  word  is  a  compound  of 
two  proper  names  ■ —  of  a  man  and  a  place. 
Shamshe  Lezhava,  a  communist  physi- 
cian, had  discovered  this  wonderful  health 
resort  in  his  native  valley  among  the  Shovi 
hills,  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  pine  forest, 
in  the  highlands  of  Georgia. 

A  rare  name  is  Shamshe. 

The  doctor  is  now  an  old  man.  In  his 
young  days  he  was  active  in  the  revolution- 
ary movement,  worked  underground,  was 
hounded  by  the  tsarist  spies  and  police, 
and  went  through  imprisonment  and  exile. 
All  those  years  he  cherished  an  undying 
affection  for  his  native  home,  and  as  a 
physician  he  thought  much  about  the 
great  medical  possibilities  of  the  mineral 
springs  and  pine  forests  of  Shovi. 


In  his  childhood  he  had  heard  many 
stories  about  the  wonderful  cures  effected 
by  the  Shovi  waters.  The  origin  of  these 
springs  and  forests  is  shrouded  in  ancient 
mystery   and  folklore. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  hoary  past, 
David  the  Builder,  or  his  grand-daughter 
tsarina  Tamara,  riding  on  mules,  drove 
through  this  locality,  making  a  halt  at 
the  village  of  Glola.  All  the  mules  —  so 
the  story  goes  —  made  straight  for  the 
water  and  would  not  budge  one  step 
farther.  The  tsarina  herself  sampled  this 
water,  and  the  fact  of  such  royal  appre- 
ciation was  duly  commemorated.  A  church 
was  built  on  the  rock,  and  the  village  grew 
into  a  large  township.  As  the  population 
grew,  so  did  also  its  superstitions.  The 
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iiurch  stood  for  eight  centuries  and  grew 
into  one  with  the  country  and  its  people, 
and  its  rocky  hills. 

Here,  near  the  bridge  of  the  Rion  river, 
straight  from  the  rocky  shore,  gushes  a 
strong   spring   of   gaseous   ferric  water. 

Here  and  there,  on  the  meadows,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills,  are  the  miserable  huts 
of  the  poverty-stricken  peasants... 

Such  were  the  conditions  not  so  very 
long  ago.  In  such  a  hut,  with  a  hole  in 
the  ceiling  for  a  chimney,  and  an  open 
hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  living  room, 
a  crowd  of  peasants  would  gather  around 
the  fire  to  listen  to  hoary  tales  handed 
down  through  the  ages. 

The  oldest  patriarch  begins  the  story. 

*'As  is  known,  the  Devi^  dwell  in  the 
mountains.. . 

"And  the  spring,  which  gushes  right  here 
under  the  hill,  was  guarded  from  times 
immemorial  by  the  good  fairy  Vodza, 
the   patroness   of  the  poor... 

**Her  hair  flows  in  gigantic  tresses.  If 
she  spreads  out  one  of  these  tresses,  a 
thick  pine  forest  grows  forthwith  out  of 
the  ground;  she  spreads  out  another  tress, 
and  a  spring  begins  to  gush... 

"Nine  gruesome  Devi  fought  for  her 
liand,  and  in  their  furious  combat  they 
overturned  hills  and  rocks,  uprooted  trees. 

"And  fleeing  from  her  terrible  wooers, 
the  beautiful  fairy  tore  down  one  rock, 
a  second,  and  a  third,  and  gathering  them 
in  her  lap  she  lay  in  ambush  between  two 
hills  — ■  the  Buba  and  the  Dgviora  hills 
which  wear  snow  veils  over  their  heads. 

"A  great  battle  raged  between  the  Devi 
for  posession  of  the  fairy... 

"It  all  happened  here,  amid  the  Shovi 
hills... 

"A  stone  was  not  left  in  its  place.  Huge 
primeval  aldertrees  flew  about  like  splint- 
ers in  the  hands  of  the  Devi.  Mountains 
were  shifted.  Many  of  them  were  swept 
down  by  floods.  And  one  of  Devi,  having 
clutched  a  mountain  ■ —  they  say  it  was 
the  Mamison  Glacier  —  desperately  tore 
away  a  block  of  ice.  A  huge  stream  began 
to  gush  from  the  heart  of  the  mountain, 
flowing  downward  in  a  swift  river.  Another 
one  of  the  Devi  sought  refuge  in  the  Buba 
cliff,  but  Buba  angrily  threw  him  down 
the  glacier  and  poured  a  river  over  him. 
(Thus  came  the  swift  running  Bubis- 
Tskhali  river).  A  third,  the  most  agile 
among  the  Devi,  climbed  up  the  Tchkhont- 
chu  Peak,  but  his  tail  got  caught  in  a 

1  "Devi"  —  mountain  ghosts,  according 
to  popular  Caucasian  belief. 


crack  of  the  glacier,  the  ice  was  torn  open, 
and  the  Tchkhotchuri  river  began  to  flow... 

"Thus  the  Devi  failed  to  overtake  the 
fairy,  either  drowning  in  the  iron  waters, 
or  losing  themselves  in  the  impassable 
woods.  The  rising  sun  found  the  Devi 
exposed  in  the  mountains  and  they  were 
turned   into   stony  rocks... 

"Listen,  children...  Do  you  hear  the  sound 
of  rumbling?  At  night  the  Devi  rise  in  the 
mountains,  and  every  time  one  of  them 
shifts  his  foot,  the  rock  underneath  begins 
to  rumble..." 

And  the  young  listeners  would  huddle 
around  the  fire,  thrilled  and  awe-stricken. 
The  old  man  would  clean  his  pipe  for 
another  smoke,  and  another  story. 

This  time  it  is  a  story  of  real  life. 

A  story  about  events  no  less  terrible, 
although  perpetrated  by  human  Devi  — 
the  feudal  landlords  and  oppressors  of 
the  common  people,  the  vicious  and  ruth- 
less rulers  of  Svanetia  and  of  Ratcha. 

Shamshe  Lezhava  turned  over  in  his 
mind  these  reminiscences  in  his  far-away 
exile.  In  1910  he  returned  to  his  native  home. 

He  found  the  same  old  Shovi  —  ignor- 
ant and  superstitious,  fearing  God,  the 
landlords,  the  police,  and  the  terrible 
Devi.  The  ferric  water  streaming  down 
from  the  Mamison  Glacier... 

Down  the  slopes  of  the  Shovi  plateau, 
where  the  green  pastures  are  bordered  with 
pine  trees,  the  carbo-oxide  waters  trickle 
down  through  the  bushes  and  moss,  leaving 
a  red  ferric  sediment.  And  in  the  middle 
of  the  plateau  —  amid  the  thick  aider- 
trees  and  birches  — ^  is  a  little  lalce  of 
clear  water. 

The  ground  all  around  is  muddy.  There 
is  no  path  for  human  feet,  and  only  the 
cattle  manage  to  wade  a  path  to  the  clear 
refreshing  water. 

Here,  in  the  valley  of  the  rivers  Chan- 
chakh  and  Buba  —  where  the  bolshevik 
doctor  found  concealment  in  a  shepherd's 
hut  —  the  idea  originated  of  building  the 
Shovi  health-resort. 

Doctor  Shamshe,  in  1913,  a  fugitive  from 
the  tsarist  authorities,  organised  the  first 
"Auxiliary  Society  for  building  the  Shovi 
health  resort". 

The  idea  developed.  The  dream  turned 
into  a  feasible  plan. 

The  plan  roamed  through  the  virgin 
forests,  like  the  Devi  of  old,  shifting  moun- 
tains and  rocks.  Roads  were  built  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south. 

The  plateau  between  the  Shovi  valleys 
was  cleared.  The  swamps  were  drained. 
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The  stream  of  the  ferric  waters  was  traced 
to  its  source  —  the  Vodza  Spring. 

Investigation  revealed  the  existence  of 
four  groups  of  mineral  springs  —  astrin- 
gent acid  springs,  whicli  have  long  since 
been  attracting  malarial  and  anemic  pa- 
tients from  villages  near  and  far. 

Thus  was  the  plan  first  originated  in 
the  dark  days  of  tsarist  rule. 

But  the  plan  was  born  into  a  land  in 
captivity. 

Both  the  land  and  the  plan  were  in  the 
captivity  of  tsarist  Russia,  and  they  remain- 
ed so  until  the  October  Revolution  of  1917. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  Union  became  the 
native  land  of  Dr.  Shamshe,  and  his  che- 
rished plan  was  then  revived. 

The  plan  was  turned  into  a  real  thing. 

The  building  of  the  Shovi  health-resort 
was  started  in  the  very  next  year  after  the 
sovietisation  of  Georgia:  it  was  one  of 
the  first  health-resorts  in  Transcaucasus 
to  be  built  according  to  preliminary  plan. 
It  was  the  first  Soviet  health-resort. 

The  years  that  passed  since  1922  to  this 
day  were  full  of  arduous  and  persevering 
labour  carried  on  in  true  bolshevik  fashion 
under  most  difficult  and  trying  conditions. 
Machines  and  building  materials  had  to 
be  hauled  up  the  steep  mountain  paths, 
over  bottomless  precipices,  amid  numerous 
handicaps  and  dangers. 

Down  below,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge, 
runs  the  river  Rion,  noisily  forcing  its 
course  through  the  impeding  rocks. 

At  the  top,  where  the  clouds  are  on  a 
line  with  the  pinnacles  of  tall  beech  trees, 
the  mountain  climber  has  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously, step  by  step.  Here,  along  the 
slope  of  the  mountain,  the  Military  Osse- 
tian  Highway  leads  its  winding  course 
to  Shovi  and  on  to  Mamison  Pass. 

Man  looks  so  pitifully  small  among 
these  imposing  grandeurs  of  nature  —  like 
ants  toiling  on  a  hill. 

There  is  not  one  place  in  the  mountain, 
not  a  single  village  or  meadow,  associated 
here  with  the  name  of  man  —  most  of  them 
bear  the  names  of  animals,  or  of  various 
species  of  trees  and  minerals,  or  of  the  out- 
ward shape  of  mountains  and  rocks,  or 
are  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  various 
battles  both  successful   and  unsuccessful. 

Today,  amid  the  Devi  mountains,  man 
encounters  nature,  fully  armed  with  tech- 
nical equipment  and  scientific  knowledge. 

Governmental  commissions,  scientific  ex- 
peditions,  geologists,   chemists,  engineers 


and  technicians,  arciiitecls  and  profes- 
sors, proceeded  to  Shovi  along  the  tortuous 
mountain  paths,  to  study  the  locality  of 
the  future  health-resort  and  to  organise 
the  preliminary  work...  The  jilan  of  tlic 
great  balneological  resort  of  the  future 
has  become  a  tangible  reality. 

In  1928,  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  October  Revolution,  the  Siiovi  health- 
resort  was  officially  opened,  and  luimed 
after  Shamshovi  -  -  in  honour  of  tlie  un- 
tiring i)hysician  and  veteran  bolshevik 
Shamshe  Lezhava. 

These  hills,  these  rocks,  the  forests  and 
the  glacial  altitudes,  the  noisy  rivers  of 
(^hanchakh  and  liuba,  listened  on  that  day 
for  the  first  time  in  the  thousands  of  cen- 
turies of  their  existence  —  to  the  tale  of 
their  ultimate  subjection  to  the  will  and 
determination  of  man. 

The  builders  of  the  Shovi  health-resort 
and  their  guests-peasants  from  surround- 
ing villages,  deputies  from  Svanetia  and 
Ossetia,  engineers  and  chemists,  geologists 
and  common  labourers,  shepherds  and  fo- 
resters—  all  of  them  danced  in  chorus 
on  that  day  upon  the  Shovi  plateau  the 
ancient  folk-dance  Perkhisi  as  the  supreme 
expression   of  joy   and  elation. 

* 

In  tinies  past  there  used  to  be  fighls 
and  encounters  among  the  different  races 
and  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountain  vil- 
lages. Today  they  are  organised  in  Slate 
and  collective  farms,  forming  a  happy 
and  united,  prosperous  agricultural  family. 
The  only  rivalry  now  existing  is  that 
of  "socialist  competition",  the  only  fight- 
ing is  that  of  "shock  brigades"  endeavour- 
ing to  outdo  one  another  in  the  carrying 
out  of  production  plans. 

* 

The  future  of  Shamshovi  has  already 
become  its  present. 

It  seems  as  though  the  hills,  the  air, 
the  sun,  the  water,  and  the  forests,  are 
being  rejuvenated  here,  along  with  every- 
thing else  in  this  country. 

From  local  red  stone,  gray  granite,  and 
pine  timber,  the  Shamshovi  health-resort 
is  being  built. 

Built  to  face  the  sun  and  snow-clad  moun- 
tain peaks. 

Built  in  the  pine  forest,  close  to  the  Vodza 
springs. 

And  the  future  of  the  great  health-resort 
that  is  to  be  is  already  discernible  from 
the  plan  of  development  mapped  out  for 
Shamshovi  in  the  second  Five- Year  Plan.. 


The  Map  of  the  Five-Tear  Plan 


THE  GREATER  VOLGA   

Six  years  ago  the  first  big  Soviet  iiydro- 
electric  station  witli  a  capacity  of  GO ,000 
kilowatts  was  opened  on  ttie  Volkhov  river. 
The  builders  of  the  Volkhov  station  were 
then  transferred  to  Dnieprostroy.  The  huge 
hydro-electric  station  on  the  Dniepr  with 
an  ultimate  capacity  of  810,000  kilowatts 
(of  which  450,000  are  already  in  use)  was 
opened  on  October  10,  1932. 

In  the  second  Five-Year  Plan  the  work- 
ers of  Volkhovstroy  and  Dnieprostroy 
are  to  be  faced  with  a  task  of  even  greater 
magnitude:  they  are  to  build  on  the  Volga 
four  power  stations  exceeding  several  times 
the  capacity  of  the  Dniepr  station. 

Three  of  the  stations  will  be  built  on  the 
Middle  Volga:  in  the  Ivanovo-Voznessensk 
district,  in  the  Nizhny-Novgorod  district 
and  in  that  of  Perm  (on  the  Kama  river). 

The  approximate  capacity  of  these  power 
stations  will  be  betweea  800,000  and 
1,000,000  kilowatts.  The  stations  are  to 
be  completed  not  later  than  October  1, 1935. 

The  Nizhny-Novgorod,  Ivanovo-Voznes- 
sensk and  Perm  districts  represent  import- 
ant industrial  centres  in  which  are  concen- 
trated the  textile  industry,  big  metal 
plants,  etc. 


These  powerf  il  electric  stations  will 
lend  further  impetus  to  the  development  of 
the  productive  forces  of  these  districts  by 
raising  the  technical  level  of  the  industrial 
enterprises. 

The  fourth  and  most  powerful  hydro- 
electric station  will  be  built  on  the  Volga 
in  the  region  of  Kamyshin,  and  will  be 
the  greatest  hydro-electric  plant  in  the 
world,  with  a  capacity  of  1,800,000 — 
'2,000,000  kilowatts.  Its  construction  is 
planned  for  completion  in  1937,  the  end 
of  the  second  Five-Year  Plan. 

While  the  first  three  stations  will  chiefly 
serve  industry,  the  fourth  station  is  part 
of  a  major  project  to  irrigate  the  regions 
of  the  Volga  subject  to  drought. 

Prof.  Chaplygin,  the  author  of  the  scheme 
for  reconstruction  of  the  Volga  and  irrig- 
ation of  the  Trans-Volga  regions,  said  of 
this  work: 

"The  irrigation  of  this  territory  will 
insure  a  regular  crop  of  1.5 — 2  tons  per 
hectare.  This  must  be  multiplied  by  the 
4 — 4.3  million  hectares  which  are  to  be 
irrigated  to  conceive  the  far-reaching  eco- 
nomic benefits  expected  from  the  proposed 
Volga  irrigation  system. 


Kamyshin  on  the  Volga,  where  one  ol  the  new  power  stations  is  to  be  huiit 
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"The  Trans-Volga  region  will  be  convert- 
ed into  one  of  the  largest  granaries  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  a  gross  yield  of  5,000,000 
tons  of  wheat  from  irrigated  lands. 

"The  Kamyshin  power  station  will  yield 
9 — 10  milliard  kilowatt-hours  of  energy 
per  year  against  the  Dniepr  station's 
2 — 3  milliard  kilowatt-hours.  Kamyshin 
will  therefore  be  equal  to  four  Dniepro- 
stroys. 

"The  dam  of  the  power  station  will 
be  a  structure  unexampled  in  history,  as 
it  is  to  be  some  3  kilometres  long  and  30 
metres  high. 

"The  obstacles  to  irrigating  the  Trans- 
Volga  steppes  are  immense.  The  area  in 
view  is  at  an  altitude  considerably  above 
the  Volga.  In  consequence  about  25  mil- 
liard cubic  metres  of  water  will  have  to 
be  raised  annually  to  a  height  of  from 
60  to  100  metres. 

"As  the  irrigation  season  lasts  for  only 
three  months,  stupendous  pumping  sta- 
tions would  be  required  to  pump  this 
mass  of  water  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
but  my  plan  forsees  the  creation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  reservoirs  ■ —  giant  internal  lakes  — 
over  the  irrigated  area.  Into  these  reser- 
voirs the  water  will  be  pumped  the  year 


througli  and  during  the  irrigation  season 
their  water  will  be  used  to  flood  the  fields. 

"Irrigation  itself  will  also  be  organised 
along  new  lines.  Instead  of  running  water 
tiuough  ditches  as  is  commonly  done, 
ills  proposed  to  use  the  wholly  new  method 
of  sprinl<ling  by  electrical  means. 

"The  estimated  cost  of  the  Volga  irrig- 
ation scheme  is  from  5  to  7  milliard 
rubles. ' " 

The  daring  project  for  irrigating  the 
drought-menaced  Volga  steppes  is  no  Uto- 
pia but  a  tangible  fact  in  socialist  con- 
struction. Already  3,000  technicians  and 
11,000  workers  are  engaged  in  the  preli- 
minary work.  The  next  few  months  will 
see  their  number  grow  to  6,000  technicians, 
20,000  workers  and  3,000  collaborators 
of  projecting  organisations.  The  govern- 
ment has  issued  orders  to  complete  all 
surveys,  charting  and  draughting  within 
half  a  year. 

During  the  second  Five- Year  Plan  four 
power  stations  are  to  go  into  operation 
on  the  Volga;  the  immense  Kamyshin 
station  to  be  one  of  them.  And  the  Volga 
region  will,  in  addition,  be  fed  by  an  as- 
toundingly  large  and  modern  irrigation 
system. 


THE  WHITE  SEA -BALTIC  CANAL 


This  November  marks  the  completion 
of  a  canal  connecting  the  Baltic  and  the 
White  Seas.  The  next  navigation  season 
vessels  will  proceed  from  Leningrad  through 
this  canal  straight  to  the  White  Sea. 

This  canal  is  one  of  the  biggest  construc- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  226  kilo- 
metres long  and  has  been  built  in  record 
time  —  300  days.  The  Suez  Canal,  which 
is  164  kilometres  long,  took  10  years, 
and  the  Panama  Canal,  82  kilometres  long, 
took  9  years  to  build. 

The  White  Sea-Baltic  Canal  is  located 
in  the  land  of  lakes  —  Karelia.  It  begins 
near  Port  Soroki  on  the  White  Sea,  then 
proceeds  along  the  river  Vyg,  the  lake  of 
Vyg,  river  Telekinka  and  merges  into  the 
Onega  lake  near  the  town  of  Povenets. 
From  here  along  the  Onega  lake,  Svir  ri- 
ver, Ladoga  lake  and  Neva  river,  boats 
will   proceed   to  Leningiad. 

The  canal  has  a  history.  The  route  it  fol- 
lows has  been  known  for  several  hunddre 
years. 

Already  in  the  XVIth  century  two  Eng- 
lishmen Thomas  Southen  and  John  Spark 


went  by  the  water  route  from  the  White 
Sea  to  the  Onega  lake  in  order  to  sell  their 
goods  to  the  local  inhabitants.  They  made 
their  journey  on  three  boats  —  partly  on 
lakes  and  rivers  and  partly  by  portage.  Up 
to  the  present  day  has  been  preserved  along 
the  route  of  the  canal  an  enormous  cleared 
path  cut  out  in  1702  by  order  of  Peter  the 
Great. 

Thus  the  necessity  of  creating  a  through 
route  connecting  two  important  seas  was 
felt  very  long  ago.  Under  the  tsarist  govern- 
ment there  was  frequent  talk  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  White  Sea-Baltic  canal, 
plans  were  frequently  drafted  and  sur- 
veys made.  As  late  as  1915  the  State 
Duma  discussed  the  question  of  building 
a  water  route.  However  nothing  came  of 
it.  It  is  only  now  under  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment that  we  were  successful  in  realising 
this  grandiose  enterprise. 

The  enormous  task  which  confronted 
the  builders  of  the  canal  was  not  only  to 
connect  into  a  single  system  rivers  and 
lakes  which  are  situated  between  the  White 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  but  also  to  make  such 
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a  canal'  navigable.  This  task  could  be 
solved  in  two  ways,  either  by  deepening 
the  waterway  of  rivers  and  lakes  or  by 
raising  their  level  by  means  of  dikes, 
dams  and  sluices.  The  builders  of  the  ca- 
nal elected  the  second  course.  By  means 
of  enormous  sluices  built  near  Povenets 
ship  will  be  raised  to  the  height  of  76 
metres  and  then  through  a  lock  6  kilometres 
long  cut  in  rock  will  gradually  descend 
towards  the  White  Sea.  Near  the  ancient 
village  Nadvoitsy  powerful  dikes  are  being 
constructed.  When  they  are  completed  the 
famous  Nadvoitsy  rapids  will  be  completely 
submerged. 

A  great  piece  of  construction  work  is  the 
Dubrovskaya  dike  built  near  village  of 
Nadvoitsy.  This  dike  will  have  to  bear 
the  pressure  of  5^2  milliard  cubic  metres 
of  water  coming  from  lake  Vyg.  The  dike 
stretches  for  3^/2  kilometres.  A  special 
committee  of  the  Scientific-Research  In- 
stitute of  Hydrotechnics  has  inspected  this 
dike  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  original  constructions  of  recent 
years.  It  was  built  in  100  days  by  3,000 
men. 

Lower  down,  20  kilometres  from  Nadvoi- 
tsy, near  lake  Shavanskoye,  one  of  the  most 
original  constructions  has  been  erected, — ■ 
a  wooden  dike  bound  with  iron  rimso  Se- 
micircular in  form,  it  reminds  one  of  a 
gigantic  log  placed  across  the  river. 


Sluices,  dams  and  dikes  intersect  the 
whole  canal  raising  the  level  of  the  water 
and  making  it  navigable  for  sea-going  ves- 
sels. The  main  part  of  these  constructions 
is  already  completed.  The  following  strik- 
ing figures  illustrate  the  enormous  work 
that  has  been  carried  out:  1,800,000  cubic 
'  metres  of  rock,  6,700,000  cubic  metres  of 
earth,  334,000  cubic  metres  of  concrete, 
etc.  This  means  a  considerably  bigger 
volume  of  work  accomplished  than  either 
the  Panama  or  the  Suez  Canals. 

The  importance  of  the  new  White  Sea- 
Baltic  Canal  is  enormous.  The  wealth  of 
Karelia,  —  the  Karelian  timber,  the  Khi- 
biny  apatite,  the  coal  of  Pechora,  granite 
etc.  —  is  incalculable.  Hitherto  the  ab- 
sence of  highroads  for  transport  was  the 
main  difficulty  which  hampered  the  develop- 
ment of  the  productive  forces  of  that 
country.  It  possesses  only  one  railway, 
the  Murman  railway.  The  White  Sea-Bal- 
tic Canal  solves  this  most  important  ques- 
tion. 

Big  ships  sailing  from  Leningrad  to  the 
White  Sea  will  no  longer  have  to  follow 
a  roundabout  route  along  the  shores  of 
Scandinavia.  They  will  be  able  to  go  by 
the    shortest    direct  route. 

The  last  constructions  which  will  make 
the  canal  navigable  for  sea  going  vessels 
are  being  completed.  In  the  summer  of 
1933  the  ships  will  for  the  first  time  use 
the  White  Sea-Baltic  Canal. 


One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting projects 
to  be  realised  dur- 
ing the  secoau  Five- 
Ycar  I  eriod  is  the 
construction  of  a 
ca  al  connectir  g  the 
Volga  and  the  Mos- 
cow River 


On  the  photo: 
engineer  Semionov, 
chief  of  the  group 
who  drew  up  the 
project,  before  the 
scheme  of  the  Vol- 
ga -  Moscow  River 
Canal 
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Literature  and  Art 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  SOVIET  WRITEJIS   


Our  journal  has  already  taken  note  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Soviet  literary 
and  art  organisations,  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  United  League  of 
Soviet  Writers. 

In  autumn  of  1932  in  Moscow  took  place 
the  first  enlarged  plenum  of  the  Organis- 
ational Committee  of  the  League,  attended 
by  writers  of  the  RSFSR,  the  Ukraine,  the 
Transcaucasian  Federation,  Tartaria,  Turk- 
menia,  the  Crimean  Republic,  Molda- 
via, Tadjikistan,  Uzbekistan,  Kirghizia. 
Kazakstan,  Siberia,  the  Udmurt  Region. 
129  delegates  in  all.  About  500  writers  and 
members  of  literary  circles  were  present 
as  guests. 

* 

The  first  plenum  of  the  United  League 
of  Soviet  Writers  coincided  with  the  15th 
anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution. 
Thus  the  results  summed  up  at  the  plenum 
were  at  the  same  time  the  results  of  the 
development  of  Soviet  literature  for  the 
past  fifteen  years. 

Soviet  literature  appears  before  the  whole 
world  with  an  enormous  list  of  names  and 
works  created  in  the  land  of  the  October 
Revolution. 

The  first  theme,  which  expressed  the 
strongest  ties  which  bind  our  literature  to 
present-day  life,  was  that  of  civil  war. 
In  a  number  of  important  works  the  he- 
roic years  of  struggle  against  armed  coun- 
ter-revolution and  intervention  have  been 
portrayed.  The  creation  of  such  works 
was  for  the  writers  a  great  test  of  their 
revolutionary  qualification  and  of  their 
creative    forces    and  mastery. 

Socialist  construction  has  opened  up 
a  new  period  in  the  development  of  Soviet 
literature,  having  been  responsible  for 
works  in  which  there  appear  the  living 
images  of  the  men  of  the  Five-Year  Plan, 
images  of  the  new  village,  of  State  and 
collective  farms. 

These  creative  efforts  made  possible 
only  by  a  decisive  struggle  against  the 
hostile  influences  of  the  old  world  forces 
acting  in  literature  as  potently  as  in  the 
other  spheres  of  economic  and  cultural 
life.  The  organisations  of  proletarian  writ- 


ers, which  existed  in  the  preceding  period, 
helped  to  conduct  this  struggle. 

The  main  body  of  writers  who  witnessed 
I  he  downfall  of  the  pillars  of  the  old  worhL 
the  progress  of  gigantic  construction,  tiu- 
growth  o\  unprecedented  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  millions  of  people,  resolutely 
and  irrevocably  took  their  stand  on  the 
side  of  the  Soviet  government. 

These  events  led  to  the  unification  of 
all  Soviet  authors  in  a  single  league,  which 
replaced  the  former  literary  organisations, 
whose  limitations  had  begun  to  hamper 
the  further  development  of  Soviet  liter- 
ature. 

The  decision  of  the  Central  (Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  concerning  the 
dissolution  of  those  organisations  and  the 
creation  of  a  United  League  of  Soviet 
Writers  (as  well  as  a  league  of  artists, 
composers,  etc.)  was  carried  out  on  April 
23,  1932.  Only  a  few  months  elapsed  from 
that  date  to  the  plenum.  The  plenum 
gave  a  striking  proof  of  the  absolute  cor- 
rectness of  this  decision. 

All  writers,  including  many  of  those 
who  hitherto  had  taken  no  active  part  in 
social-literary  life,  came  to  the  plenum 
in  order  to  declare  their  close  allegiance 
with  the  construction  of  socialism  in  the 
USSR. 

Dozens  of  representatives  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  RSFSR,  the  Ukraine,  Georgia 
and  other  Union  republics  passed  before 
the  plenum.  Some  of  them  were  proletar- 
ian authors,  others  old  writers  who  grew 
up  under  conditions  of  bourgeois  culture, 
such  as  Audrey  Rely  and  Mikhail  Prishvin. 
What  was  the  bond  uniting  them  all?  It 
was  the  desire  to  fight  for  the  construction 
of  a  socialist  society,  the  desire  to  work 
on  the  creation  of  socialist  culture. 

The  plenum  was  a  demonstration  of 
a  brotherly  alliance  between  the  literature 
of  the  nations  of  the  USSR  and  proved  that 
the  October  Revolution  had  really  caused 
a  revival  of  art  among  all  nations  which 
were  previously  oppressed.  Suffice  it  to 
mention  that  the  Ukrainian  State  Publish- 
ing House  possesses  a  reserve  of  20  long 
novels,  some  of  which  are  extremely  ori- 
ginal, both  in  point  of  art  and  ideas. 
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The  plenum  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  problems  of  the  theory  of  literature, 
of  style  and  of  artistic  method.  Of  all 
theoretical  questions  the  fundamental  one 
at  the  present  stage  is  that  of  "socialist 
realism"  as  a  style  of  Soviet  literature. 
This  slogan  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
all  writers  are  bound  to  follow  a  uniform 
method.  The  principal  and  most  profound 
meaning  of  the  formula  of  socialist  realism 
is  the  demand  that  the  artist  should  be 
truthful  and  should  not  snapshot  isolated 
facts  which  may  often  distort  the  real 
picture  of  life.  He  should  be  truthful  in 
the  sense  that  he  should  reveal  the  leading 
tendencies  of  actual  life,  showing  the  present 
events  in  the  fullness  of  their  development. 
Such  method  does  not  contradict  the  pres- 
ence of  revolutionary  romanticism  in  Soviet 
literature,  a  romanticism  which  expresses 
the  exitedness  of  the  author,  his  ten- 
dency to  get  an  insight  into  the  future  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  position  determines  the  tasks  of 
Soviet  criticism. 

A  Soviet  critic  must  not  be  one  who  de- 
stroys or  extols  a  writer  on  account  of  the 
presumed  ideas  of  the  writer  and  the  pre- 


sumed lack  of  correspondence  between  these 
views  and  the  standpoint  of  the  critic  him- 
self. A  Soviet  critic  is  bound  to  lay  empha- 
sis on  actual  life  which  the  artist  repre- 
sents in  his  images  and  show  the  degree 
to  which  the  artist  approaches  to  or  deviates 
from  real  life.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
it  is  possible  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
success  or  failure  of  a  given  author.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  only  Soviet  cri- 
ticism based  on  the  principles  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin  and  Stalin, 
is  able  to  present  such  an  analysis  of  the 
literary  work  and  is  therefore  capable 
of  helping  the  author  in  correcting  his 
errors  and  developing  his  creative  abilities. 

The  plenum  also  discussed  various  kinds 
of  Soviet  literature  and  indicated,  among 
others,  the  great  achievements  of  Soviet 
drama  and  the  enormous  importance  of 
plays  for  the  Soviet  Union,  where  plays 
enjoy  particularly  popularity  among  the 
masses. 

Soviet  literature  enters  the  16th  year 
of  the  October  Revolution  with  assets 
of  indisputable  successes,  and  is  setting 
itself  tasks  worthy  of  the  great  work  which 
is  being  performed  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  SPEECHES  DELIVERED  AT  THE  PLENUM  OF  THE  UNITED 

LEAGUE  OF  SOVIET  WRITERS 


/.  Gronsky, 

President  of  the  Organisational  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  League  of  Soviet 
Writers 

The  creation  of  a  United  League  of 
Soviet  Writers  has  been  rendered  possible 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
broadest  masses  of  the  old  intelligentsia 
which  grew  up  under  conditions  of  bour- 
geois culture,  a  change  in  favour  of  the 
socialist  Revolution.  This  change  has  been 
prepared  by  the  whole  preceding  develop- 
ment of  the  proletarian  Revolution. 

The  old  intelligentsia  saw  that  the  bol- 
sheviks were  right.  They  were  convinced 
of  it  by  such  facts  as  the  crisis  of  world 
economy,  the  successful  realisation  of  the 
Five-Year  Plan,  the  victorious  develop- 
ment of  collectivisation  and  the  wide  sweep 
of  the  cultural  advancement  in  our  country. 
And  on  becoming  convinced  that  the  bol- 
sheviks were  in  the  right,  the  intelligentsia 
turned  in  a  body  towards  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment. 


The  writers  are  not  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  intelligentsia  by  any  Chinese 
Wall.  They  constitute  one  of  its  most  pro- 
gressive socially  active  detachments.  The 
change,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  took 
place  also   among  the  writers. 

The  old  writers,  the  old  masters  of  liter- 
ature turned  towards  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, towards  the  socialist  Revolution. 
This  is  a  fact  which  is  so  obvious,  that 
hardly  anyone  would  venture  to  dispute  if . 

/.  Kidik, 

President  of  the  Organisational  Com- 
mittee of  the  League  of  Soviet  Writers  of 
the  Ukraine. 

Never  has  Soviet  Ukrainian  literature 
experienced  such  a  renascence  of  its  creat- 
ive activity  as  now.  This  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  most 
important  works  writen  by  Ukrainian  writ- 
ers during  the  past  few  years. 

Epik  has  written  a  novel,  "Petro  Romen", 
Hvylievoy  has  completed  his  new  novel, 
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*'Mikola  '.  1.  Alikitenko  has  wrilleii  a  new 
play.  Gordy  Kotsuba  has  written  an  im- 
portant book  on  Dnieprostroy,  INIiroslav 
Irchan  ^ — a  new  play,  "Two  Orders",  Ar- 
kady Lubchenko — a  play,  "The  Earth 
is  Aflame".  Ostap  Vishnya  has  abandoned 
his  tales  of  rural  life  and  small  feuilletons 
in  favour  of  big  novels.  He  has  just  com- 
pleted a  novel  dealing  with  the  Donbass. 

Le  is  working  on  the  novel  "Integral  ". 
A.  Kopylenko,  I.  Semchenko  and  I.  Ki- 
rilenko  have  published  new  books.  New 
collections  of  verses  have  been  prepared 
by  Tychina,  Bazhan,  Yanovsky  and  Per- 
vomaisky. 

An  enormous  change  has  taken  place 
among  the  Ukrainian  writers.  Most  of  them 
are  sincerely  supporting  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, they  sincerely  wish  to  take  part  in 
socialist  construction. 

We  can  boldly  assert  that  the  Ukrainian 
literature  is  no  longer  narrow  or  provinc- 
ial, as  was  recently  the  case.  Tsarist 
oppression  made  it  narrow  and  provincial 
and  the  Ukrainian  bourgeois  chauvinists 
tried  to  keep  it  in  that  state.  "We  can  state 
with  pride  that  Ukrainian  fiction  now 
occupies  a  place  of  honour  in  Soviet  liter- 
ature. 


N.  Tikhonov 

You  all  know  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  and  are  taking  place  in  the 
country.  If  you  will  travel  over  the  USSR 
you  will  discover  enormous  changes  wher- 
ever you  go.  The  whole  country  is  in  a  state 
similar  to  that  of  a  gigantic  conveyor. 
Things,  men,  characters  are  being  refash- 
ioned and  produced.  Everything  is  in  a 
state  of  colossal  flux.  Need  one  add  that 
it  is  a  most  grateful  task  to  live  and  write 
in   such   an  epoch. 

Lev  Nikulin 

The  non-party  intelligentsia,  the  non- 
])arty  writer  went  through  a  series  of  most 
complicated  vicissitudes.  The  non-party 
writer  witnessed  assaults  made  on  the  Party 
by  its  enemies;  gradually  he  was  educated, 
changed  and  finally  he  was  able  to  grasp 
such  conditions  and  things,  which  ten  years 
ago  did  not  impress  him.  Gradually  (I  am 
forced  here  to  speak  for  myself)  this  re- 
education went  so  far  that  at  the  moment 
when  I  work  on  a  book  I  no  longer  expe- 
rience the  influences  of  these  circumstances. 
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I  write  as  I  feel,  but  when  I  read  oxer 
my  work  from  beginning  to  end,  I  note 
with  joy  that  in  no  way  does  it  contradict 
tlie  Marxian  world  conception,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  am  writing  a  book  for  the  Pari  > 
and  the  question  of  the  Party  in  the  book 
itself  becomes  a  perfectly  simple  one  lor 
me. 

Andrey  Bcly 

The  very  debate  we  are  having  today  is 
in  itself  an  eloquent  answer  to  the  call 
which  we  heard  yesterday.  This  fact  shows 
that  the  question  of  some  kind  of  an  agree- 
ment, of  some  mutual  understanding  has 
become  ripe  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  this 
fact  indicates  that  the  Dnieprostroys  of 
literature  must  be  built,  Dnieprostroys 
which  prove  not  only  the  quantity  of  new 
talents  and  groups  but  also  the  qualitat- 
ive regeneration  of  individual  writers 
and  groups,  not  by  means  of  outward  le- 
veling but  by  means  of  a  mutual  overcom- 
ing of  difficulties. 

Undoubtedly  all  questions  of  cultural 
revolution  inspire  us  with  great  enthus- 
iasm. There  is  a  consciousness  that  my  writ- 
er's "bench"  has  been  socialised  by  the 
State,  and  since  such  is  the  case  how  can 
I  fail  to  struggle  in  order  that  it  be  in 
good    working  order? 

M.  Prishvin 

In  my  opinion  a  writer  must  write  rather 
than  speak.  Personally,  I  can  only  speak 
when  I  am  among  friends.  Here,  in  this 
society  I  shall  speak.  I  shall  tell  you  what 
I  felt  when  I  read  the  decision  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Party.  I  am  supposed 
to  be  an  old  writer,  but  I  do  not  regard 
myself  as  such.  When  I  begin  a  new  book 
I  look  out  for  something  new,  I  feel  mj'self 
young.  Now  I  am  the  youngest  writer  be- 
cause I  have  just  started  a  new  book. 

I  believe  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is 
there  such  protection  extended  to  the  writ- 
ers as  in  this  country.  I  think  it  is  extra- 
ordinary. Just  now  shock  brigading  has 
entered  the  sphere  of  literature.  This  has 
a  profound  meaning.  I  have  dreamt  all 
my  life  of  poets  coming  from  the  lowest 
strata  of  the  proletariat   and  peasantry. 

1  am  also  a  revolutionary.  Had  I  been 
another  kind  of  man  I  would  not  have  per- 
formed creative  work,  and  yet  at  least 
three-fourths  of  my  best  works  have  been, 
created  after  the  Revolution. 


Shura,    Bulychov's  il-  Egor  Bulychov  Varvara,  Buiychov's 

legal   daughter  (Honorary  artist  daughter 

(C.  Mansurova)  B.  Shchukia)  (D.  Andreeva) 


**EGOR  BULYCHOV  AND  OTHERS" 
AT  THE  VAKHTANGOV  THEATRE 


Egor  Bulychov "s  grandfather  was  a  rafts- 
man. He  was  a  rnuzhik,  whose  power  lay 
in  the  grasping  and  tenacious  brain  which 
helped  him  work  himself  up  in  the  world. 
Gorky  has  given  a  good  many  portraits 
of  such  men,  greedy  for  life  and  gain,  who 
upon  going  through  the  severe  school  of 
hunger,  privations,  social  disfranchisement, 
rose  to  the  surface,  not  sparing  their  enor- 
mous physical  powers  and  giving  little 
thought  to  what  in  this  harsh  and  dark 
life  is  called  "conscience". 

The  grandfather  worked  himself  up  and 
his  father  did  so  too.  His  father  no  longer 
shivered  on  autumn  nights  on  the  Volga 
\  rafts,  and  did  not  bleed  his  callous  hands 
by  hard  toil.  Egor  Bulychov's  father  went 
to  the  city  and  started  in  business.  This 
was  probably  in  the  seventies  of  the  past 
century  when  the  semi-Asiatic  country 
with  feverish  haste  tasted  of  the  first 
fruits  of  the  capitalist  system  and  the  lo- 
comotive of  Russian  history  already  sped 
along  the  rails  which  brought  the  empire 
to  the  European  markets.  Money  became 
the  dominent  factor  of  the  epoch.  Wealth 
became  the  dream  of  all  those  who  had  been 
drawn  into  this  headlong  play  of  stock 
exchange  speculations,  stock  companies  and 
banking  manipulations. 

The  "Bulychovs"  were  growing  rich. 
Yesterday's  rafters,  drovers,  publicans,  vil- 
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lage  shopkeepers,  crude  capitalists  whose 
money  was  kept  in  household  jugs,  were 
growing  "civilised".  Quit-rent  muzhiks,, 
who  during  the  epoch  of  "great  reforms'' 
received  freedom  without  land,  were  build- 
ing factories.  Tall  chimneys  began  to  belch 
forth  smoke  on  the  dismal  Russian  steppe. 

All  of  these  Zhukovs,  Morozovs,  Konova- 
lovs,  Guchkovs  who  still  remembered  the 
fetters  of  serfdom  were  becoming  masters 
of  life.  Indeed,  Konovalov  s  grandfather 
was  a  slave,  the  "baptised  property"  of 
the  landlord;  his  grandson  became  a  mini- 
ster of  the  provisional  Russian  government 
which  replaced  the  imperial  power.  The 
imperial  power  had  held  Guchkov's  grand- 
father in  bondage,  and  his  grandson  went 
to  Pskov  to  "seek"  the  abdication  of  the 
last  Romanov. 

Such  were  the  dialectics  of  the  rise  of 
the  Russian  bourgeoisie.  Maxim  Gorky 
in  his  "Egor  Bulychov"  gives  a  magnificent 
portrait  of  a  man  of  the  same  ravenous  type 
to  which  belonged  the  Guclikovs,  Konova- 
lovs, Zhukovs,  Riabushinskys.  Only  Egor 
Bulychov's  fate  was  different.  We  do  not 
know  how  his  grandfather  and  father  liv- 
ed, but  we  surmise  that  they  had  that  viol- 
ent temperament  whicli  precisely  because 
of  its  recklesness,  ruthlesness,  precisely 
because  it  knew  no  measure  or  limit,  led 
to    degeneration    within   half   a  century. 
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The  grandson  of  the  rough-hewn  muzhik 
who  drove  rafts  down  the  Volga,  Egor 
liulychov,  suffered  in  old  age  such  mortal 
anguish  as  had  not  been  experienced  by  his 
father  and  would  have  been  totally  inexplic- 
able to  his  grandfather,  but  which  brought 
Egor  to  complete  moral  prostration. 

This  breed  of  men  greedy  for  life  and  gain 
began  to  give  in.  These  men  whose  ance- 
stors had  felled  woods,  uprooted  the  land, 
robbed  on  the  highways,  cheated  folks  in 
the  beerhouses,  underweighed  them  in 
their  shops,  fed  them  rotten  meat  in  the 
factories  and  did  their  brutal  work  of  en- 
richment Nvithout  thinking  or  philosophis- 
ing, these  men,  in  this  new  age,  filled  with 
the  presentiment  of  the  revolutionary  storm, 
suddenly  sank  in  spirit  and  body.  Their 
blood  proved  to  be  sclerotic.  And  their 
conscience  which  had  not  known  any  re- 
proaches was  suddenly  beset  with  doubt. 
They  began  to  be  troubled  with  painful 
thought. 

This  process  of  withering,  this  picture 
of  decline  was  given  by  Gorky,  with  the 
mercilesness  of  the  greatest  realist,  both 
in  "Foma  Gordeev"  and  in  "The  Artomo- 
novs"'.  In  "Egor  Bulychov  "  the  moral 
and  physical  death  of  one  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  big  Russian  bourgeoisie  re- 
veals the  moral  decay  of  the  class  as  a 
whole. 

Gorky's  new  play  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  his  works  in  w'hich  is  so  fully 
revealed  the  process  of  accumulation, 
growth,  consolidation  and  disintegration  of 
Russian  capitalism.  Engels,  expressing  his 
admiration  of  Balsac's  masterpieces,  said 
that  some  pages  of  this  mighty  realistic 
artist  might  successfully  replace  complete 
treatises  on  social-economic  questions.  En- 
gels' statement  is  fully  applicable  to  Gorky  's 
play.  His  play,  being  filled  to  the  brim 
with  the  deepest  social  content,  represents 
Ijroof  of  the  fact  that  the  author  by  purely 
artistic  methods  is  fulfilling  the  most 
difficult  task  of  convincing  and  forceful 
agitation.  Gorky,  portraying  Egor  Buly- 
chov on  the  background  of  his  class  found- 
ation, reveals  his  internal  world  and  the 
intricate  complexity  of  those  human  rela- 
tions which  are  woven  around  the  personal 
drama  of  the  hero  of  the  play.  Egor  Buly- 
chov is  revealed  in  all  of  his  contradictions. 
He  is  convincing  because  he  is  shown  through 
a  prism  of  the  interplay  of  light  and  shadow. 
The  cojours  are  well  distributed  and  the 
psychological  analysis  is  done  with  great 
subt'ety.  The  collapse  of  Egor  Bulychov 
is  revealed  and  explained  even  though  the 


artist  does  not  resort  to  tliose  "labels  ' 
wiiich  playwrights  following  the  line  of 
least  resistance  so  readily  paste  upon  theii- 
personages. 

The  drama  by  its  name  stresses  the  fact 
that  it  is  precisely  Egor  Bulychov  upon 
whom  the  attention  of  the  author  is  focus- 
sed.  "Egor  Bulychov  and  Others"  is  thf 
name  given  to  his  play  by  Gorky  wiio 
thus  emphasises  that  he  will  expose  the 
contrasts  existing  between  Bulychov  and 
those' surrounding  him.  About  the  "others" 
a  new  play  must  be  written  for  in  this  one 
which  is  devoted  to  Egor  Bulychov  they 
are  given  only  in  splendid  outline. 

Through  Egor  Bulychov  s  personal  drama 
the  author  raises  the  highly  complex  so- 
cial problem  of  the  historically  predeter- 
mined doom  of  his  class. 

When  Egor  Bulychov  grows  prematurely 
old  and  he,  a  thoroughly  earthly  man  who 
has  a  carnal  appetite  for  life,  is  doubled 
up  by  a  severe  disease,  he  suddenly  realises 
that  he  had  lived  "apart  from  real  life  ". 
Everything  that  had  constituted  the  basis 
of  his  existence  went  to  pieces  before 
his  piercing  and  suffering  gaze.  What  had 
formed  the  foundation  of  his  grandfather 
and  father — family,  religion  and  the 
State  —  slipped  away  from  under  him. 

Here  is  the  woman  who  is  his  "legal 
spouse".  She  is  loquacious,  coarse,  disgust- 
ingly stupid,  she  cannot  be  depended  upon 
either  for  aid  or  counsel.  She  is  prepared 
to  rob  the  dying  Bulychov.  Here  is  the  eld- 
er daughter:  she  is  calculating,  greedy, 
she  is  of  the  same  species  of  carniverous 
ravens  who  flock  to  Bulychov  s  death-bed. 
Here  is  her  husband  — ■  a  glib  lawyer, 
a  slick  liberal  who  has  "neither  conscience 
nor  honour  behind  his  soul".  A  polished 
swindler,  he  will  dexterously  adapt  him- 
self when  the  Revolution  comes. 

It  begins  to  appear  that  everybody  around 
Bulychov  —  the  immediate  relations,  the 
old  partners,  the  trusted  employees — all 
those  who  together  with  him  took  part  in 
the  arduous  and  sinful  task  of  enrichment, 
are  his  worst  enemies.  They  whet  their 
sharp  fangs,  they  cover  up  b}'  foxen  tails 
the  slyness  of  their  secret  designs  and  like 
jackals  are  prepared  to  fling  themselves 
upon  his  inheritance  even  without  waiting 
for  the  last  sigh  of  the  dying  man.  And 
the  only  joy  of  Egor  Bu'ychov  is  derived 
from  what  constitutes  the  "breach  '  of  his 
family  relations,  the  younger  daughter  born 
out  of  wedlock,  and  the  simp  e  house- 
maid wdio,  having  become  his  lover,  gave 
him  sw'eet  tenderness  which  Bulychov  so 
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painfully  lacked  in  his  "legitimate  "  fa- 
mily. 

There  is  no  family,  nor  is  there  any  church. 
The  church  is  personified  in  father  Pavlin, 
a  sly,  false  individual,  who  behind  his 
long,  shallow  and  bombastic  sermons  poorly 
covers  up  his  own  indifference  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  religion.  And  next 
to  father  Pavlin  is  the  abbess  Melania,  a 
sister  of  Bulychov's  own  wife  who  in  the 
past  had  herself  "sinned"  with  Bulychov. 
Can  she  be  trusted  by  Bulychov  who  well 
remembers  her  beastly  sensualness?  And 
these  servants  of  the  church  plead  with 
iiim  in  the  name  of  God,  threaten  him  with 
hell  and  promise  heaven  should  he,  Egor 
Bulychov,  buy  this  "eternal  bliss'"  at 
the  price  of  a  commercial  deal  profitable 
to  the  church.  No,  away  with  both  Pavlin 
and  Melania,  away  with  God,  the  devil, 
and  the  "blessed"  Propotey  by  whose  naive 
charlatanery  they  want  to  cure  the  hope- 
lessly sick  old  man. 

The  State...  Was  it  so  many  years  ago, 
that  the  tsar  himself  had  shaken  hands 
with  Bulychov  during  the  celebration  of 
the  House  of  the  Romanov's  tercentary, 
and  all  of  Kostroma  looked  on  with  envy 
at  this  honour  bestowed  upon  the  merchant 
EJulychov.  And  he,  greedy,  acquisitive, 
l)old  and  ravenous,  who  did  not  know  of 
mercy  for  his  competitors  in  business,  had 
once  felt  that  he  was  living  in  the  security 
of  tsarist  laws,  this  system  with  governors 
and  sheriffs.  And  now  it  appears  that  the 
tsar  is  a  mediocrity  who  had  lost  one  war 
to  the  Japanese  and  has  now  involved  him- 
self, "God  knows  what  for",  in  another. 
It  appears  that  the  system  which  main- 


tained itself  by  bayonets  and  whips  failed 
to  safeguard  the  country  against  a  Revo- 
lution, against  those  workers  who  want 
to  live  without  bosses  and  to  govern  their 
own  lives  as  their  own  masters. 

The  bosses...  During  his  life  Egor  Buly- 
chov has  seen  enough  of  them  and,  having 
seen,  realised  that  "theft  is  a  legal  business". 
"It  is  not  you  who  steals,  it  is  the  ruble 
that  steals.  It  is  itself  the  main  thief." 
What  a  simple  truth  this  was!  But  it  ap- 
peared that  there  was  some  new  truth  which 
upset  Egor  Bulychov's  consciousness  and 
exposed  the  profound  falseness  of  his  con- 
victions which  had  only  recently  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  solid  formula:  "It  is  my 
business  to  make  money,  it  is  the  business 
of  the  muzhik  to  work." 

And  so  everything  — -  family,  God,  the 
State  —  vanished.  Disease-ridden  Egor 
Bulychov  looks  into  the  mirror  and  tells 
himself:  "You  are  in  a  bad  fix,  Egor.  Even 
your  face  isn't  yours  somehow.  What  are 
you  guilty  of?  Eh?"  And  he  finds  no 
answer.  There  is  no  way  out  of  the  impasse 
of  doubt  and  moral  void.  And  for  the  last 
time  Egor  Bulychov  is  bent  upon  "mis- 
chief". Egor  has  done  enough  mischief 
in  his  life,  but  this  time  he  is  bent  on  mis- 
chief making  with  calculated  spite,  with 
vicious  railery,  with  clever  sarcasm:  a  naive 
charlatan  comes  to  him,  a  fireman  who 
cures  all  diseases  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
for  sixteen  rubles.  Bulychov  gave  the  trum- 
peter sixteen  rubles  and  ordered  him,  in 
mockery  of  himself  and  of  all  of  Egor's 
relatives,  to  blow  his  silly  trumpet.  And 
the  trumpet  roars,  and  Bulychov  furiously 
laughs,    for    the    ridiculous    charlatan  — 


<}avrila  the  trumpeter 
(.\.  Koltsov) 


Abbess  Melania 
(N.  Russinova) 


Xenia  Bulychova,  Fgor's 
wife  (A.  Zai)()rozhets) 
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the  fireman  —  heralds  forth  the  end  of 
the  worhl.  Let  the  trumpet  play  louderl 
To  the  devil  with  the  old  world!  It  cracks 
and  crumbles!  Let  it!  Let  the  trumpeter 
play  louder! 

Suddenly  a  deep  symbol  is  revealed  in 
this  scene.  In  the  episode  with  the  trum- 
peter Egor  Bulychov's  personal  drama  as- 
sumes a  universal  significance.  It  is  not 
Egor  Bulychov,  it  is  the  class  of  Bulychovs 
that   is    breaking  down. 

And  when  Egor  Bulychov  is  dying,  cling- 
ing to  life  to  the  last  minute,  cursing  death, 
there,  in  the  street,  beyond  the  windows 
of  the  solid  home  of  the  Bulychovs,  rises 
a  bold  song:  the  Revolution  marches.  To 
the  tune  of  its  victorious  hymn  comes  to 
an  end  the  life  of  the  restless,  sinful, 
distressed,  unsupportable  Egor  Bulychov. 

In  Gorky's  play  Bulychov  holds  the 
central  place.  Everything  around  him  is 
merely  a  background.  And  all  the'* others" 
lack  the  monumentality  of  Bulychov. 

The  performance  at  the  Vakhtangov 
Theatre  revealed  the  social  atmosphere  by 
which  Bulychov  is  surrounded.  The  stage- 
manager    Zakhava  created  an  atmosphere 


which  brings  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  cvl*  [ 
of  February  1917,  and  found  the  proper  I 
characteristics  for  each  part  no  matter  how 
cursorily   drawn.  ^ 
The  actor  Shchukin  plays  the  part  ofj 
Bulychov  with  tremendous  power.  He  uses 
a  great  variety  of  colours  and  creates  a 
portrait  woven  from  various  shades:  humour 
which  sounds  like  scalding  sarcasm;  ten-  ' 
derncss  flaring  up  at  times  for  his  daugli- 
ter  Shura  and  the  maid  Glafira;  undisguised  , 
hate  and  rudeness  towards  all  the  others,  ; 
tenacious  greed  for  life  —  all  this  is  revealed  i 
in  the  integrity  which  drives  home  to  the 
spectator  the  image  of  Bulycliov   in  its 
entire  fulness  and  depth.   Shchukin  does 
not  accentuate  the  biological  details,  giv- 
ing Egor  Bulychov  s  physiology  in  a  few 
sparing  strokes.  Shchukin,  like  a  true  artist, 
understood  that  the  drama  of  Egor  Buly- 
chov s  death  is  not  in  the  disease  of  tlie 
liver. 

"Egor  Bulychov"  raises  a  number  of 
most  important  questions  of  principle  re- 
garding the  creative  ways  and  methods 
of  the  Soviet  theatre.  It  is  both  a  lesson 
and  an  exhortation. 


*'THE  FLAME  OF  PARIS" 


On  November  7th,  the  XVth  anniversary 
of  the  October  Revolution,  the  Leningrad 
State  Theatre  of  Opera  and  Ballet  per- 
formed for  the  first  itme  "The  Flame  of 
Paris",  a  ballet  dealing  with  the  Great 
French  Revolution  and  specially  written 
for  the  revolutionary  anniversary.  The 
music  was  composed  by  B.  Asafiev  (also 
known  under  the  pseudonym  of  Igor  Gle- 
bov),  the  libretto  was  written  by  N.  Vol- 
kov  and  V.  Dmitriev,  and  the  ballet  was 
directed  by  ballet-master  V.  Vayonen 
(dances)  and  Sergey  Radlov  (mimic  scenes). 
Preparations  are  now  under  way  to  produce 
the  ballet  in  the  Moscow  Grand  Theatre, 
one  of  its  acts  having  already  been  per- 
formed on  November  6th  during  the  anni- 
versary celebration. 

* 

"The  Flame  of  Paris"  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  ballet  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
This  is  a  complex  spectacle  not  confined  to 
the  framework  of  an  ordinary  ballet  per- 
formance, and  constituting  the  result  of 
organic  co-operation  between  the  play- 
wright, ballet-master,  composer  and  direc- 
tor. The  new  principle  embodied  in  "The 


Flame  of  Paris"  is  the  production,  on  the 
basis  of  the  classic  dance,  of  a  dramatic 
and  musical  spectacle  in  which  dancing 
as  such  is  not  an  ornamental  diversion  but 
naturally  arises  out  of  the  action  itself. 
Hence  an  entirely  approach  to  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  dancing  spectacle.  An  intel- 
ligent, clear,  and  dramaturgically  well 
arranged  subject,  serious,  interesting  mu- 
sic, as  a  result  not  only  of  creative  art 
but  also  of  an  extensive  historical  study 
of  music,  entirely  new  choreographic  set- 
tings —  these  are  the  outstanding  charac- 
teristics of  "The  Flame  of  Paris". 

N.  VolJcov, 

one  of  the  authors  of  the  libretto 
"The  Flame  of  Paris" 

A  DANCING  PERFORMANCE  ON  THE ' 
FEAT  OF  THE  MARSEILLE  BATTALION 

In  working  on  "The  Flame  of  Paris" 
we  conceived  the  libretto  not  only  as  ai» ' 
outline  of  the  story  but  as  a  special  ballet : 
dramaturgy  not  limited  merely  to  the  com- ' 
position  of  the  story  but  seeking  a  general 
style  for  all  the  means  of  expression  through 
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the  ballet.  Our  task  consisted  of  creating 
a  choreographic  spectacle  of  a  monumental 
character  based  upon  the  materials  of  the 
Great  French  Revolution. 

We  decided  upon  the  year  1792  when 
the  royal  power  was  finally  overthrown. 
The  main  event  to  us  was  August  10th, 
the  capture  of  the  Tuileries  Palace.  At  the 
head  of  the  masses  wlio  stormed  the  palace 
was  the  then  famous  Marseille  battalion 
which  came  to  Paris  from  the  South  in 
the  summer  of  1792.  It  is  this  battalion 
which  represents  the  principal  hero  of  our 
ballet. 

We  looked  for  materials  for  our  libretto 
everywhere  —  in  engravings,  art  works, 
memoires  of  contemporaries  and  in  histor- 
ical works.  The  statement  found  in  one  of 
the  documents  to  the  effect  that  the  young 
actress  Catherine  Pochette  on  August  2nd, 
1792,  joined  the  battalion  of  the  *'Red 
Boys  '  in  Paris  gave  us  the  picture  of  one 
of  the  central  roles  of  "The  Flame  of 
Paris",  the  royal  ballet  dancer  joining  the 
Revolution. 

The  second  female  part,  that  of  a  peas- 
ant girl  participating  in  the  Marseille  ad- 
vance, was  also  inspired  by  the  story  of 
women  members  of  the  army.  Among  them 
for  instance  was  Barbara  Paran,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  cooper  of  Valenciennes. 

"The  Flame  of  Paris"  has  four  acts  di- 
vided into  eight  scenes.  It  begins  almost 
like  an  idyll,  a  peaceful  scene,  the  collect- 
ing of  brushwood  by  a  peasant  family  in 
the  landlord  s  wood.  However,  the  idyll 
is  soon  disturbed  by  the  hunt  of  his  lord- 
ship the  Marquis,  who  owns  the  wood  and 
who  deals  cruelly  with  the  "boors"  daring 
to  interfere  with  the  "noble  recreation". 
The  action  is  then  transferred  to  Mar- 
seilles at  the  time  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  slogan  "The  Country  is  in  Danger" 
and  formation  of  the  Marseille  battalion. 

The  second  act  is  devoted  completely 
to  the  banquet  given  by  the  royal  guard 
to  the  Flandres  regiment  arriving  in  Paris 
(here  the  chronological  events  have  been 
somewhat  shifted,  an  earlier  episode  being 
shown  in  1792). 

The  third  act  depicts  the  events  which 
took  place  on  the  night  of  August  9 — 10, 
1792,  The  first  scene  is  performed  on  the 
square  near  the  Jacobin  club,  the  second 
represents  the  capture  of  Tuileries  itself. 

A  solemn  ceremony  in  honour  of  the 
victims  of  August  10th  begins  the  fourth 
and  last  act  of  the  ballet.  We  wanted  to 
bring  upon  the  scene  torches  throwing  a 
dim  light  upon  the  mob  bristling  with 


lances  around  the  funeral  pyramid  with 
the  simple  inscription:  "Hush,  they  are 
resting".  This  is  followed  by  the  festival, 
"The  Triumph  of  the  Republic"  staged  in 
accord  with  the  mise-en-scene  of  the  artist 
David,  and  the  whole  ballet  ends  in  an 
outdoor  ball  on  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  "The  Flame 
of  Paris"  is  the  participation  in  it  of  a  chorus. 
Chorus  singing  at  the  highest  emotional 
moments  adds  force  to  the  musical  fabric 
of  the  ballet  and  does  not  contradict  the 
general  "silent"  character  of  the  action. 

Sergey  Radlov, 

director  of  "The   Flame   of  Paris" 
A  NEW  BALLET  STYLE 

"The  Flame  of  Paris"  is  a  play  destined 
to  open  a  great  battle  for  a  new  style  in 
the  art  of  ballet.  What  was  the  first  and 
foremost  task  before  us? 

In  the  first  place  it  was  necessary  to 
restore  to  the  art  of  the  classic  dance  the 
emotional  tensity,  the  dramatic  concentr- 
ation, the  fullness  of  content.  Only  then  will 
it  be  possible  seriously  to  think  of  organic 
motion,  of  organic  changes  in  the  style 
and  technique  of  the  dancing  art. 

In  this  struggle  for  an  intelligent,  inter- 
esting, thrilling  ballet  performance  a  re- 
vision of  the  relations  between  dance  and 
pantomime  is  essential.  No  doubt  dancing 
in  the  ballet  has  been  and  remains  the 
basic  part  of  the  spectacle.  But  pantomime 
while  not  replacing  the  dancing  must 
affect  it,  stimulate  it,  prepare  and  condi- 
tion the  dramatic  tensity  of  the  dance. 
I  am  referring  not  to  the  old  ballet  panto- 
mime, this  language  of  the  mutes.  Our 
theatre  proceeded  from  the  necessity  of 
taking  into  account  and  assimilating  the 
main  achievements,  the  main  conquests 
of  the  dramatic  art  in  order  to  saturate 
with  them  the  pantomime  language  of 
the  dancer.  It  was  in  this  struggle  for  a 
new  pantomime  and  through  it  for  a  new 
quality  of  the  ballet  performance  that 
I  saw  my  task. 

I  want  to  emphasise  very  much  that 
in  this  case  the  co-operation  between  the 
director  and  the  ballet-master  proved 
to  be  a  purely  organic  combination.  If 
we  divided  the  work — the,  ballet-master 
attending  to  the  dances  and  the  director 
to  the  pantomime  — ^  we  did  it  not  mechan- 
ically and  in  a  number  of  important 
pieces  combining  dancing  with  pantomime 
we  worked  together,  jointly  seeking  the 
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best  means  of  solving  the  thrilling  and 
grateful  task  before  us,  that  of  giving  in 
a  musical  performance  a  picture  of  the 
(ireat  French  Revolution,  of  conveying 
the  atmosphere  of  the  epoch  and  of  those 
who  made  it. 

Igor  GlehoVy 

composer    of   "The    Flame    of  Paris" 

THE    MUSIC  OF  THE    FRENCH  RE- 
VOLUTION 

The  music  of  the  ballet  "The  Flame  of 
Paris"  represents  partly  a  combination 
of  the  historical  heritage  of  the  music 
of  the  Great  French  Revolution,  and  partly 
a  new  composition  in  the  character  and 
style  of  this  material.  I  viewed  this  music 
with  the  eye  of  the  historian.  I  quoted, 
paraphrased,  complemented  and  developed 
the  great  amount  of  material  on  hand, 
as  if  writing  a  historical  musical  novel, 
paraphrasing  the  musical  historical  docu- 
ments in  the  modern  instrumental  lan- 
guage. 

I  will  not  name  the  composers  from 
whose  works  I  have  drawn  material.  In 
my  work  I  proceeded  not  from  individual 
names,  and  any  work  which  interested  me 
was  valuable  to  me  as  a  musical  expression 
of  life's  contents. 

The  music  of  "The  Flame  of  Paris"  was 
written   by   me   as   an   emotional  growth 


of  symplionic  episodes  readiing  a  climax 
in  tlie  outburst  of  i)opular  wrath  during 
the  capture  of  Tuileries  (end  of  t  lie  iMinl 
act). 

The  climax  is  followed  by  scenes  of 
mass  festivities  in  the  fourth  act  conceiv- 
ed as  the  finale  of  a  lieroic  symj^hony 
which  is  preceded  by  a  tragic  prologue; 
this  is  the  funeral  march  of  Gossek  accom- 
panying in  the  performance  the  funeral 
of  the  victims  of  tiie  Revolution. 

In  the  first  act  of  the  ballet  I  use  the 
"Marseillaise"  not  as  a  hymn  but  as  a  mass 
song  picked  up  by  the  mob  during  the 
formation   of  the   Marseille  battalion. 

"The  old  regime"  (the  second  act-  the 
banquet  and  counter-revolutionary  con- 
spiracy in  Versailles)  is  shown  not  in  the 
style  of  sentimental-pastoral  or  salon  songs 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  miisical  material 
of  Lulli,  as  a  striking  expression  of  h'rcnch 
absolutism,  and  partly  upon  the  work 
of  Gluck. 

If  the  second  act  represents  a  symphonic 
andante,  the  third  and  central  act  of  the 
ballet,  based  upon  the  melodies  of  the 
national  dances  and  mass  songs,  is  conceiv- 
ed as  a  broadly  developed  scherzo.  The 
central  mass  dance  of  the  third  act  develops 
on  the  tunes  of  the  "Carmagnole"  and  other 
characteristic  songs  which  were  heard  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  during  the  Great  Frencii 
Revolution. 


OCTOBER  ANNIVERSARY  FIUIS 


The  Soviet  cinema  industry  came  to 
the  XVth  anniversary  of  the  October  Re- 
volution with  a  series  of  new  creative  vic- 
tories. Tlais  is  forcibly  demonstrated  by 
a  number  of  films  released  in  the  USSR 
during    the  anniversary. 

"The  Counter-Plan",  a  film  produced 
by  the  Leningrad  studio  of  Sbyuzkino, 
is  unquestionably  the  most  interesting  and 
striking  of  the  series.  Two  gifted  young 
directors  who  have  already  gained  a  wide 
reputation  in  the  Soviet  film  industry, 
Friedrich  Ermler,  the  author  of  "Frag- 
ments of  an  Empire",  and  Sergey  Yut- 
kevich,  whose  latest  production  "Golden 
Mountains"  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  sound  film  industry 
in'  the  USSR,  combined  their  abilities  to 
produce  this  new  film.  This  collaboration 
proved  to  be  a  happy  one.  As  a  result  of 
the  joint  worlv  of  these  two  directors,  each 
with   a   strikingly    expressed    artistic  in- 


dividuality, a  definite  uAity  of  style  has 
been    achieved   in   "The  Counter-Plan". 

"The  reality  of  our  programme — it 
is  you  and  I,  living  people. It  was  upon 
these  words  of  J.  Stalin  that  the  authors 
built  their  film.  The  struggle  for  a  counter- 
plan  of  production  which  constitutes  the 
subject  of  the  picture  is  revealed  here  in 
the  "living  and  practical  work  of  the  mil- 
lions""  (J.  Stalin)  of  whom  the  main  heroes 
of   the   film   are   typical  representatives. 

The  subject  of  "The  Counter-Plan"  is 
a  simple  one.  A  great  turbine  factory.  The 
counter-plan  advanced  by  the  workers 
to  build  a  turbine  of  50,000  kilowatt  ca- 
pacity —  is  threatened  by  a  "miscalcul- 
ation" in  the  designing  bureau,  a  mistake 
committed  not  without  the  participation 
of  a  wrecker.  The  entire  mass  of  the  factory 
workers  mobilises  itself  for  tTie  struggle  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  "counter-plan",  for 
successfully  carrying  it  into  effect  despite 
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the  attempt  at  sabotage.  The  entire  story 
is  centred  around  this  struggle  in  whicfe 
different  cliaracters  collide,  bonds  of  lovfc 
and  friendship  break,  and  —  this  is  the 
gist  of  the  picture  —  the  old  foreman  Bab- 
chenko  is  reclaimed  to  a  new  life. 

Babchenko,  the  central  figure  of  the  film, 
is  its  "hero",  if  the  traditional  term  is  to 
be  used.  However,  in  reality  there  is  nothing 
of  a  hero  in  him.  The  old  foreman  of  the 
turbine  plant  is  shown  as  an  ordinary  work- 
er, whose  joys  and  sorrows,  whose  strong 
and  weak  points  are  quite  ordinary  and 
natural.  He  grew  up  in  the  factory,  he  lives 
and  breathes  its  life,  its  interests.  He  grum- 
bles and  complains  at  times  like  any  other 
old  man.  In  addition  he  suffers  from  a  se- 
rious malady,  he  is  fond  of  his  drink.  He 
knows  his  machine  like  the  palm  of  his 
own  hand  and  he  therefore  does  not 
recognise  any  precise  measurements  and 
instruments  but  works  by  the  eye,  until 
once,  after  a  heavy  drinking  bout,  his 
••eye"  fails  him,  resulting  in  the  spoiling 
of  the  job  on  which  he  worked.  It  was  then 
that  for  the  first  time  in  his  long  life  the 
old  man,  after  some  hesitation,  puts  the 
customary  glass  of  vodka  aside.  Nor  is 
there  any  heroism  in  the  fact  that  when 
the  fulfilment  of  the  "counter-plan"  is 
threatened  Babchenko  is  the  first  to  find 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  and  to  mobilise 
his  brigade,  the  "old  guard",  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  neglected  shop. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  simplicity  and 
humanness  of  the  old  foreman  that  his 
pow-er  lies.  Throughout  the  film  Babchenko 
provokes  the  deepest  sympathy  among  the 
audience,  from  the  moment  when,  aggriev- 
ed by  his  failure  in  the  factory,  he  soaks 
himself  full  of  alcohol  to  the  tune  of  a 
most  vulgar  grammophone  record,  until  the 
final  shots  when  after  the  victory  of  the 
counter-plan  and  the  successful  test  of 
the  50,000  kilowatt  turbine  the  old  man 
decides  to  join  the  Party  and  drinks  a 
tiny  glass  of  vodka  "in  honour  of  the  new 
communist  Babchenko".  The  magnificent 
acting  of  Gardin,  who  plays  the  part  of 
Babchenko,  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
powerful  impression  made  upon  the  au- 
dience by  the  figure  of  the  old  foreman. 
The  actor  succeeded  in  finding  methods  of 
playing,  and  in  assuming  a  general  appear- 
ance, voice  and  gestures  which  create  a 
truly  artistic  generalisation  of  the  social, 
living  and  psychological  characteristics  of 
an  old  worker. 

Another  unquestionable  success  of  the 
film  is  the  figure  of  the  secretary  of  the 


Communist  Party  nucleus  of  the  factory. 
Here,  too,  the  directors  and  the  gifted  ac- 
tor Tenin,  who  performs  this  part,  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  a  very  human,  unstilted 
and  genial  type  of  man.  Vassily  is  quite 
as  ordinary  a  worker  as  Babchenko,  and 
as  any  other  member  of  the  huge  working 
force  of  the  factory.  To  him,  too,  "nothing 
human  is  alien".  But  in  his  relations  with 
the  woi'kers,  in  his  approach  to  them, 
whether  party  or  non-party,  there  is  so 
much  heartiness  and  human  understanding, 
and  on  the  other  hand  so  much  firmness 
and  such  an  ability  to  subordinate  person- 
al sentiments  to  the  interest  of  the  cause, 
that  on  the  whole  this  figure  inust  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  personifications 
of  a  communist  and  leader  ever  created  on 
the  Soviet  stage  or  film. 

"The  Counter-Plan"  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  artistic  realism.  It  freely  com- 
bines elements  of  healthy  romance  with 
joyous  comedy,  dramatic  intensity  with 
lyric  warmth.  Scenes  saturated  with  the 
intense  dynamics  of  daily  life  and  toil  in 
the  factory  alternate  with  unimpeachable 
pictures   of   Leningrad  s   white  nights. 

The  music  written  by  the  young  Soviet 
composer  Shostakovich  is  organically  wov- 
en into  the  artistic  fabric  of  the  film. 
It  not  only  accompanies  but  accentuates 
the  events  in  the  picture,  helping  to  re- 
veal them  and  bring  their  meaning  home 
to  the  spectator.  It  is  also  necessary  lo 
note  the  splendid  sound  effects  of  this 
film  which  excells  all  previous  Soviet 
sound  films. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  work  of  the  painter-architect  Dubrov- 
sky-Eshke  who  built  within  the  film  stu- 
dio a  giant  department  of  a  metal  factory 
with  all  of  its  machines  and  lathes. 

Man  as  the  vehicle,  creator  and  accom- 
plisher  of  the  great  plan  of  socialist  con- 
struction holds  the  centre  of  still  another 
film  production  devoted  to  the  XVth  anni- 
versary of  October.  We  refer  to  "Ivan",  a 
new  work  of  the  gifted  Ukrainian  director 
A.  Dovjenko.  This  is  a  story  of  a  simple 
village  lad,  of  thousands  others  like  him 
who  come  from  the  villages,  from  collect- 
ive farms,  to  the  great  construction  jobs 
of  the  country,  a  story  of  those  by  whose 
hands  has  been  created  the  Dnieper  power 
station  and  who  in  the  process  of  creating 
this  power  station  threw  off  the  burden  of 
custom  and  tradition,  of  petty  personal  inter- 
ests, and   grew  into  the  new  socialist  type. 

The  method  chosen  by  Dovjenko  differs 
from  that  by  which  Ermler  and  Yutkevich 
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solved  their  task.  While  "The  Counter- 
Plan"  is  built  upon  a  display  of  single 
figures,  of  individual  characters,  Ivan  is 
rather  a  collective  figure,  the  incarnation 
■oi  thousands  of  village  boys  who  upon 
•entering  a  building  job  make  their  first 
timid  step  towards  the  proletariat  and  Uien 
)l)egin,  at  first  uncertainly  but  later  more 
and  more  boldly  and  confidently,  to  step 
forward,  towards  communist  labour,  to- 
wards  education,   towards   the  Party. 

As  in  Dovjenko's  earlier  works,  objects, 
materials  at  times  dominate  the  picture 
■overshadowing  the  characters.  To  be  sure, 
the  nature  of  these  objects  has  changed  — 
-concrete  piles  and  metal  structures  taking 
the  place  of  the  blooming  apple-trees 
of   "The  Earth". 

Quiet  shores  of  the  Dnieper,  "White 
blocks  of  ice  majestically,  noiselessly  glide 
along  the  surface  of  the  river.  From  afar 
<;ome  the  voices  of  singing  girls.  White 
•clouds  curl  over  beds  of  rush.  From  the 
village  peacefully  scattered  along  the  shore 
•comes  Ivan.  But  suddenly  the  author  turns 
the  camera  away  from  this  scene.  Stillness 
is  gone.  The  Dnieper  roars  over  the  rapids, 
foams  among  the  rocks.  Men  blow  up  na- 
ture. Din  and  rattle,  whistling  of  locomo- 
tives, crashing  of  concrete  from  upset 
buckets.  Ivan  is  agitated  and  dismayed, 
-overawed  by  the  blazing  fires,  by  the  rattl- 
ing of  the  excavators,  by  the  gigantic  pa- 
norama of  the  construction  job. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  film.  Further 
-we  see  this  feeling  of  dismay  gradually 
disappear  in  the  process  of  labour  and 
make  room  for  a  sense  of  assurance.  Ivan 
begins  to  see  and  understand  the  things 
around  him  in  a  new  way.  The  film  ends 
■with  two  episodes  revealing  the  further 
career  of  our  hero.  Ivan  is  admitted  to  the 
Party  and  enters  a  university.  And  yester- 
day's meek  youth  turns  to  the  professors 
of  a  higher  school,  to  the  keepers  of  know- 
ledge and  science  with  the  cheerful  and 
bold  challenge:  "Comrades  Professors,  tell 
Ivan  all  you  know". 

Quite  a  distinct  place  among  the  October 
films  belongs  to  the  work  of  Esther  Shub 
entitled  "K.S.E."  (Young  Communist 
League  —  Patron  of  Electrification).  This  is 
a  documentary  film  which  has  attained  a 
very  high  artistic  standard. 

Lenin's  words  that  communism  is  Soviet 
power  plus  electrification  served  as  the 
basis  for  practical,  everyday  "patronage" 
by  the  Young  Comhiunist  League  over  the 
work  of  electrifying  the  Soviet  Union. 
Shub's  film  which  exhibits  to  the  spectator 


a  broad  canvass  of  tlie  electrification  of 
the  country  shows  how  the  youth  of  the 
Soviet  Union  exercises  its  patronage  among 
the  vanguard  of  the  builders  of  the  social- 
ist society,  mastering  liie  techni(iue  of 
electricity,  this  basis  of  material  culture 
of  socialism. 

In  the  first  shots  of  the  film,  in  its  over- 
ture which  boldly  reveals  the  "kitchen" 
of  the  picture  (here  we  see  the  sound-filni 
itself  in  process  of  production)  the  spect- 
ator sees  and  hears  "Termenvoks  ",  the 
"music  of  the  future",  a  metallic  rod  from 
which  the  soloist  derives,  without  touching 
it,  by  merely  moving  the  hand  to  and 
fro,  floods  of  sounds  of  an  unusually  gentle 
and  deep  timbre.  In  the  concluding  scenes 
the  spectator  is  shaken  by  thunder  and 
lightning  produced  by  one  turn  of  the 
switch  by  Academician  Chernyshov  from 
a  high  voltage  installation  in  his  Lenin- 
grad laboratory.  Between  these  two  ex- 
treme points,  throughout  the  six  parts 
of  the  film,  the  spectator  receives  the  re- 
ports of  the  struggles  and  victories  of  the 
young  communists  ■ — ■  lamp  makers  of 
Moscow,  electric  welders  of  Leningrad, 
builders  of  the  Dzoraget  electrical  station, 
concrete  makers   of   Dnieprostroy . 

The  film  itself,  from  beginning  to  end, 
is  nothing  but  a  striking  demonstration 
of  victories  of  electrification  in  the  field 
of  sound  films.  Throughout  the  picture 
sound  is  reproduced  with  exceptional  pre- 
cision and  purity.  The  spectator  hears  every 
detail  of  an  international  telephone  con- 
versation. Militant  speeches  at  a  meeting 
make  the  spectator  a  living  participant 
of  it.  Dnieprostroy  sounds  from  the  screan, 
a  complete  industrial  symphony  of  noises 
and  rattles. 

All  of  these  living  links  of  electrification 
collected  in  an  "electric"  sound  picture 
and  presented  with  great  expressiveness 
make  the  "K.S.E."  into  a  highly  interest- 
ing, exciting  and  truly  artistic  spectacle. 

In  this  review  we  have  dealt  with  only 
the  most  outstanding  of  the  films  released 
during  the  days  of  the  October  anniversary. 
Lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  discussing 
in  detail  the  other  films  released  at  the  same 
time.  We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  mentioning 
two  of  them  as  the  most  characteristic  in 
addition  to  those  which  made  up  the  subject 
of  this  review.  This  is  "Shakir"  produced 
by  the  State  Cinema  Studio  of  Georgia  and 
devoted  to  the  question  of  collectivisation 
in  the  national  republics,  and  "Three 
Soldiers",  a  film  produced  by  the  Leningrad 
Soyuzkino  studio. 
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imW  PLAYS  IN  MOSCOW  THEATRES 


In  honour  of  the  15th  anniversary  of 
the  October  Revolution  some  of  the  Moscow 
theatres  produced  a  number  of  new  plays 
that  were  first  performed  during  the  holi- 
days on  November  6,  7,  and  8. 

The  State  Little  Theatre  produced  "The 
Defeat".  This  play  dealing  with  the  period 
of  the  civil  war  is  based  on  the  famous 
novel  by  Fadeev,  "The  Nineteen".  It  was 
also  staged  during  the  October  holidays 
in  another  Moscow  theatre  —  the  Lenin- 
District  Theatre. 

Another  play  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
civil  war  is  "Mstislav  the  Brave"  written 
by  Proot.  It  was  staged  at  the  Moscow 
Workers  Art  Theatre. 

The  Second  Art  Theatre  had  on  "Earth 
and  Sky"  by  P.  and  Y.  Toor.  The  main 
idea  underlining  the  play  is  to  show  how 
in  the  practice  of  socialist  construction 
the  solution  of  particular  problems  is 
combined  v,'ith  the  solution  of  general 
ones,  "earth"  with  "sky",  manufacture 
of  field-glasses  with  the  discovery  of  new 
stars.  This  play  also  touches  upon  the  pro- 
blems of  the  intelligentsia  in  the  period 
of  Revolution,  a  subject  that  is  also  treat- 


ed in  Afinogenov's  play  "Fear"  which  has 
met  with  great  success. 

The  Moscow  Dramatic  Theatre  ■ —  form- 
erly Korsh  —  chose  for  the  holidays 
the  play  of  V.  Kataev  "Speed  up,  time", 
which  shows  the  great  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  engaged  in  one  of  the  biggest  works 
of  socialist  construction. 

Another  very  interesting  play  is  "My 
Friend"  by  the  well  known  playwright 
N.  Pogodin,  staged  at  the  Theatre  of  Revo- 
lution. The  leading  character  in  this  play  is 
the  chief  of  construction  of  a  new  big  plant.. 
He  is  a  real  type  of  the  heroes  of  socialist 
construction,  a  fine,  simple,  modest  person, 
creating   big  things. 

"The  story  of  the  city  of  Glupov"  was 
the  new  holiday  production  staged  at 
the  Satiric  Theatre.  The  new  play  is  not 
dealing  exactly  with  the  contemporary 
problems,  but  is  a  splendid  satire  based 
on  Saltykov-Shchedrin  s  book  under  the 
same  title,  presenting  one  of  the  finest 
masterpieces   of   classic   literature.  [■ 

The  well  known  artists  Kukryniks,  the 
brilliant  masters  of  satiric  art,  have  helped 
in  the  staging  of  this  play. 


SOVIET  COMPOSERS  ORGANISE 

The  musical  composers  of  the  USSR 
have  recently  founded  their  own  union. 
The  main  object  of  this  organisation  is 
to  rally  all  composers  and  other  prominent 
musicians  who  have  adopted  the  Soviet 
platform,  and  who  are  actively  particip- 
ating in  the  creation  of  a  new  musical 
culture  which  will  merit  the  great  epoch 
of  socialist  construction. 

In  the  USSR  the  very  process  of  ex- 
tensive development  of  musical  culture 
is  conceived  not  merely  in  the  works  of 
highly  skilled  or  expert  musicians,  but  in 
the  way  to  attract  the  toiling  masses  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  invoke  their  inter- 
est in  music,  as  well  as  to  develop  new 
musical  forces  from  among  the  factory 
and  colhoz  (collective  farm)  workers.  Out 
from  their  midst  are  to  be  drawn  the  new 
cadres  for  Soviet  art. 

The  Union  is  actively  engaged  in  the 
promotion  of  its  creative  productive 
work.  For  this  purpose  the  Union  fre- 
((uently  arranges  lectures,  reports  on  mu- 
sical art,  recitals  introducing  new  musical 
creations,    special    musical  performances 


for  promoting  contact  between  authori- 
ties of  the  musical  world  with  represent- 
atives in  other  spheres  of  art.  The  Union 
also  organises  classes  on  the  technique 
of  composition,  for  the  study  of  contem- 
porary Western  musical  art  etc.  To  the 
latter  the  Union  of  Soviet  composers 
devotes  particular  attention.  With  the 
assistance  of  VOKS  the  Union  hopes  to 
establish  close  contact  with  musicians  of 
various  countries  by  correspondence,  ex- 
change of  compositions,  and  establishing 
personal  contact,  inviting  foreign  com- 
posers to  visit  the  USSR  and  arranging 
of  trips  of  Soviet  composers  for  studying 
the  musical  art  in  other  lands. 

There  is  a  creative  musical  section  in 
the  Union  which  on  the  basis  of  Marx- 
ian Leninist  theory  conducts  scientific 
research  work  on  musical  theory  pro- 
blems. 

Apart  from  these  activities,  the  Union 
also  publishes  two  magazines:  "Soviet  Mu- 
sic' ' ,  dealing  with  scientifico-theoretical  pro- 
blems, and  "Non-professional  musical  art", 
which  is  a  popular  journal. 
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Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign 

Countries 

SOVIET  ART  AT  THE  18th  INTERNATIONAL  ART  EXHIHITION 
HELD  IN  VENICE 


Italian  Press  Comments 

Soviet  artisls,  as  in  all  previous  ex- 
hibitions held  in  Venice  were  very  well 
represented  in  the  latest,  the  18th  Inter- 
national Art  Exhibition,  which  closed  on 
November  1st,  1932. 

This  year  s  visitors  to  the  Soviet  pavilion 
saw  not  only  the  works  representative  of 
the  various  tendencies  in  art,  but  also 
personal  exhibitions  of  the  leading  Soviet 
artists,  particularly  the  works  of  some  of 
the  younger  generation. 

There  were  paintings  by  Sterenberg, 
Kuznetsov,  Konchalovsky,  Rozhdestven- 
sky,  A.  Deineka,  all  regular  participators 
to  the  Venetian  exhibitions,  and  Andrey 
Goncharov,  Konstantin  Vyalov,  Ekaterina 
Zernova    and  others. 

In  all  50  Soviet  artists  participated  in 
this  exhibition.  Among  them  were  the 
Ukrainian  artists  Sedliar,  Padalka,  Kas- 
sian,  Fradkin.  There  was  a  total  of  229 
works  of  art:  134  paintings,  12  sculptures 
and  83  belonging  to  the  graphic  arts. 

The  Italian  press,  as  in  former  exhibi- 
tions, paid  particular  attention  to  the 
Soviet  pavilion  and  printed  a  number  of 
criticisms   on  it. 

The  younger  generation  of  artists  was 
very  highly  praised.  "Gazetta  del  Popolo" 
of  June  6th,  1932,  wrote  as  follows: 

"Russian  art  of  today  is  represented 
by  Deineka,  Pimenov,  Labas,  Zernova 
and  Williams.  To  them  we  may  add  A.  Ku- 
preyanov  and  a  few  others  who  are  able 
to  keep  in  stride  with  the  younger  gener- 
ation." "There  are  three  modern  themes 
which  the  Soviet  artists  choose,  but  they 
may  be  expressed  in  just  two  words:  the 
Five- Year  Plan.  The  three  .themes  are 
industrialisation,  collectivisation  of  agrar- 
ian economy,  and  the  new  life," 

"Giornale"  comments  thus  on  the  works 
of  our  younger  artists: 

"Among  the  youth  Deineka  may  be  con- 
sidered the  leading  artist.  Next  to  his 
picture  "War"  we  find  "Textile  Workers" 
interesting  because  of  its  limpidity,  its 
bold  colours,  its  sharpness  of  delineation, 
and  because  of  its  simplicity  and  its  out- 
standing expressiveness.  To  a  certain  degree 


there  is  a  similarity  in  the  work  of  Deineka 
and  Ekaterina  Zernova.  We  should  also 
mention  here  Williams'  picture  "Motor 
Race"  which  is  dynamic  despite  the  very 
economic    use    of    artistic    expression  . 

As  to  the  older  artists  "Giurnale  d  Ita- 
lia" of  June  26th,  1932,  wrote  as  follows: 

"Of  the  artists  more  bound  by  tradition 
we  can  place  Konchalovsky  as  one  of  the 
foremost.  He  contributes  14  large  canvases, 
all  full  of  the  joy  of  living.  The  most  in- 
teresting of  his  works  are  two  small  im- 
pressionist portraits  of  the  musician  Zecchi, 
life-like  and  quick  with  movement.  Next 
to  Konchalovsky  we  should  place  Rozhde- 
stvensky  who  has  taken  from  the  East  its 
glowing  colours  and  its  blinding  bright- 
ness as  in  "Tadjikistan".  His  big  compos- 
ition "The  Itinerant  Barber  '  is  likewise  very 
gaudy.  As  a  result  of  his  travels  to  the 
North  we  find  in  one  of  his  pictures  the 
dull,  grey  skies  hanging  over  a  fishing 
village,  and  in  another  the  gleaming  silver 
in  a  polar  night.  But  regardless  of  how 
much  Roziadestvensky  may  be  attracted 
by  his  love  for  colours,  he  can  never  be 
wooed  away  from  his  painstaking  search 
for  form.  ' 

In  speaking  of  the  themes  selected  in 
Soviet  paintings  "Corrierc  Padano  '  says: 

"In  this  exhibition  the  Russians  have 
sent  in  a  very  small  number  of  paintings 
of  landscapes,  still-life,  and  those  everlast- 
ing nude  bodies.  Konchalovsky 's  extrem- 
ely fine  "Window  to  the  Crimea",  and 
a  few  tastefully  done  still-life  paintings 
by  Sterenberg,  were  the  only  exhibits 
where  the  themes  chosen  were  not  from 
modern  life  or  life  in  the  factories.  Kuzne- 
tsov has  several  different  paintings  which 
we  find  full  of  light,  fresh  colours,  clear 
and  simple  in  technique  as  "Herdsmen  at 
Rest",  and  "Oil  Derricks  at  Baku",  where 
both  people  and  objects  are  seemingly 
deformed  with  just  that  amount  of  freedom 
the  Parisians  employ  in  their  paintings. 
In  "War  Deineka  strives  above  all  else 
to  make  his  paintings  express  tragedy 
and  pathos.  Four  figures  are  enough  to 
show  the  real  synthesis  of  struggle  and 
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-death.  A  still  grimmer  but  technically 
well  done  painting  is  Barto's  "Teaching 
Eastern  Women  by  Radio".  The  critic 
considers  that  what  is  characteristic  of 
Barto  is  the  strength  with  which  he  executes 
his  paintings.  These  words  may  be  applied 
to  Pimenov  in  his  picture  "Dairy  Sovhoz" 
painted  in  yellow  and  green  tones,  which 
lyrically  portrays  reclining  forms  simply 
and  unaffectedly,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  shows  the  genuine  artistry  of  the 
painter  still  more  subtely  and  convinc- 
ingly." 

This  is  what  "Gazetta  del  Popolo  ' 
writes  on  Soveit  sculpture  and  the  graphic 
arts: 

"That  extremely  interesting  section  de- 
■voted  to  the  graphic  arts  includes  a  number 
of  water  colours  by  Deineka,  Kupreyanov, 
the  works  of  Favorsky,  Kravchenko,  Ze- 
lenevich,  Brodsky,  Barto  and  others.  The 
hugh  sculpture  "Maternity"  by  Sandomir- 
:sky,  sculptures  by  Frich-Char,  Efimov 
and  Ranuranskaya  helped  to  complete 
this  pavilion  which  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the 
Venetian  exhibition. 

The  pastels  by  Nakhman  and  the  water 
colours  by  Kupreyanov  were  also  comment- 
^ed  upon  by  "La  Tribuna". 

The  entire  press  was  loud  in  praising 
the  Soviet  pavilion. 

"Corriere  Padano"  of  June  21st,  1932, 
remarked  that  "the  excellence  of  the  So- 
viet pavilion  is  been  due  to  the  extraor- 
dinary organisational  ability  and  the  serious- 
ness with  which  the  artists  have  been 
•eslected...  It  is  noticeable  that  Soviet  art- 
ists are  not  bound  down  by  any  set  rules, 
and  that  each  of  them  js  given  an  oppor- 
tunity   of  expressing  his  individuality." 

According  to  "Giornale  d'ltalia",  "the 
exhibition  succeeded  in  providing,  above 
everything  else,  documental  evidence  of 
the  problems  to  be  met  with  in  the  Soviet 
■Union.  The  dominating  theme  of  the 
exhibits  is  labour." 

"Crohica  Prealpina",  of  June  22nd,  1932, 
in  analysing  the  work  of  Soviet  portrait 
painters  noted  the  part  that  is  being  played 
by  women  in  Soviet  art. 

"Cronica  Prealpina"  remarks  that  "the 
things  that  first  strike  one  in  the  large 
pastels  of  Eugene  Katsman  are  the  out- 
standingly beautiful  drawings  and  the 
lively  colouring.  He  has  given  us  a  number 
•of  portraits,  but  they  are  more  than  mere 
portraits.  They  are  expressive  of  life.  In 
"Labour  Enthusiasm"  we  see  first  of  all 
the  expression  of  joy  which  arises  from 


the  fact  that  everybody  has  an  opportune 

ity  of  working  and  taking  part  in  the 
construction.  This  joy  is  explained  by  the 
rebirth  of  the  individual  that  the  Soviet 
government  is  striving  for  through  educ- 
ating the  people  collectively. 

"We  must  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
women  in  this  exhibition  are  playing  an 
important  part.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  women  who  labour  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
work  with  enthusiasm.  There  are  even 
women  who  direct  factories  and  plants 
and  who  fill  high  posts.  They  want  to  prove 
that  they  are  worthy  of  the  freedom  that 
the  government  has  given  them.  The 
so-called  "women  activist"  has  found  for 
herself  a  place  in  the  USSR.  Olga  Yanov- 
skaya  is  represented  by  two  portraits  of 
these  "women  activists",  delegates  to  the 
16th  Congress  of  Soviets.  They  are  inter- 
esting not  only  because  they  are  well 
drawn  portraits,  but  mainly  because  they 
are  pictures  of  definite  types.  Serafima 
Ryangin  engaginly  draws  the  girl  student 
on  practical  work  taking  part  in  the  con- 
struction of  river  transport.  Ekaterina 
Zernova  has  given  us  "Girl  Shooting 
an  Arrow  ',  "Ski  Race  '  and  "Selmash- 
stroy". 

"Sculpture  also  has  its  following  among 
the  women.  The  most  outstanding  are 
Sara  Lebedeva  and  Maria  Ryndziunskaya. 
The  former  —  with  a  portrait  of  Softs 
and  the  latter  —  with  portraits  of  an 
aviator  and  a  collective  farmer. 

"All  the  themes  chosen  are  basically 
the    same  —  the    New  Life. 

"Here  we  see  life  in  the  Red  Army,  life 
among  the  peasantry,  the  industrialisation 
of  the  USSR,  the  fight  against  illiteracy, 
the  emancipation  of  woman,  portraits  of 
shock-brigade  workers,  the  joy  that  the 
new  society  is  bringing  into  the  lives  of 
the  people." 

"Cronica  Prealpina"  considers  the  Soviet 
pavilion  one  of  the  most  interesting  to 
study  and  analyse  and  the  one  possessing 
the  deepest  psychological  interest. 

One  can  easily  see  from  the  quotations 
reprinted  above  that  the  Italian  critic 
is  keenly  interested  in  Soviet  art  and  that 
he  analyses  not  only  the  themes  selected 
but  also  the  art  value  of  the  works. 

The  Italian  critic  notes  as  well  what  may 
be  considered  the  most  characteristic  fea^ 
ture  about  Soviet  art  — -  its  single  hearted 
desire  to  portray  the  great  socialist  con- 
struction. And  it  is  just  this  which 
makes  it  so  well  worth-while  and  so  re-» 
freshing. 
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FOREIGN  AllCHITECTS  IN  THE  USSR 


On  the  initiative  of  the  French  maga- 
zine **L  Architecture  d'aujourd'hui"  whicli 
shows  keen  interest  in  Soviet  architecture 
and  regularly  publishes  items  on  socialist 
construction,  an  excursion  of  French  archi- 
tects to  the  USSR  was  organised.  The  excur- 
sionists were  to  inspect  the  construction 
jobs  going  up  all  over  the  country,  and 
meet  Soviet  architects  for  a  joint  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  of  Soviet  architecture. 
The  All-Union  Society  for  cultural  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries  (VOKS)  to- 
gether with  the  Academy  of  municipal 
economy,  the  All-Union  Council  of  muni- 
cipal economy  and  the  Society  of  Soviet 
architects  prepared  a  programme  for  the 
reception  of  the  group,  which  included 
visits  to  points  of  interest  and  a  series 
of  conferences. 

The  group  arrived  in  Moscow  on  August 
31,  where  they  remained  until  September  3. 
Among  their  number  were  prominent  ar- 
chitects such  as  Agache,  a  town-planner 
of  distinction  (who  planned  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Buenos-Aires),  Sebille,  also  a  town- 
planner,  Joseph  Vago,  who  was  awarded 
first  prize  in  the  League  of  Nations  build- 
ing contest,  Pingusson,  Fischer,  Pierre 
Vago,  editor  of  "L 'Architecture  d'aujour- 
d'hui'', and  Andre  Bloc,  another  magazine 
editor.  Besides  the  Frenchmen,  the  group 
included  the  Belgian  Dedoyard,  the 
Portugese  Pardal  Monteiro,  the  Italians 
Barli,  magazine  editor  Ambrosiano,  Casa- 
bella  and  others. 

In  Moscow  the  architects  inspected  in 
detail  the  Lenin  mausoleum,  the  "Dynamo" 
stadium,  the  Electro-Technical  Institute, 
workers'  clubs,  a  kitchen-factory,  the  Go- 
vernment House,  the  House  of  the  finance 
commissariat  employees,  the  airport,  the 
Tsentrosoyuz  building  which  is  being  erect- 
ed after  the  project  of  Le  Corbusier,  the 
Park  of  Culture  and  Rest  and  other  new 
buildings.  Three  conferences  were  held 
in  the  VOKS  and  in  the  Architectural 
Planning  Department  of  the  Moscow  So- 
viet, between  the  members  of  the  group 
and  representatives  of  Soviet  architecture 
at  which  the  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Soviet  architects.  "The  reconstruction  of 
Moscow"  was  discussed  by  Semionov,  "The 
basic  tendencies  of  Soviet  architecture" 
by  Arkin,  "Formalism  and  rationalism  in 
modern  architecture"  by  Higer,  whose 
address  was  in  response  to  request  from 
the  foreign  architects,  and  "Town-plan- 
ning" by  Baburov. 


Arkin,  whose  address  dealt  with  general 
principles,  stressed  two  definite  features  of 
the  development  of  Soviet  architecture:  the 
planned  character  of  all  Soviet  building 
activity  and  the  conception  of  architect- 
ure as  construction  for  the  great  masses. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  fundamental  pro- 
blem of  Soviet  architecture  is  the  creation 
of  types  of  mass  dwellings  and  mass 
public  buildings,  such  as  workers'  club- 
houses. Palaces  of  Culture,  Palaces  of 
Labour,  etc.  Arkin  discussed  the  achieve- 
ments of  housing  construction  as  related 
to  the  peculiarities  of  housing  organis- 
ation in  the  USSR,  and  brought  out  the 
underlying  architectural  principles  of  town 
building  as  founded  upon  the  industrial- 
isation of  the  country.  The  speaker  also 
touched  upon  the  questions  of  construct- 
ivism and  functionalism  in  Soviet  archi- 
tecture as  stages  now  past.  He  pointed 
out  that  Soviet  architecture,  in  search 
of  a  new  style,  aspires  toward  an  organic 
synthesis  of  technical  function  and  artistic 
form  and  utilises  the  experience  of  the 
past.  Arkin's  address  was  well  received 
by  the  French  visitors. 

On  the  theme  "Formalism  and  ration- 
alism", treated  by  the  French  architects, 
statements  of  foreign  architects  were  read 
by  the  Frenchmen;  the  architects  quoted 
were  Luben  Tonev  (Sophia),  governmental 
town  planning  architect,  Boken  (of  the 
society  of  Dutch  architects),  Anvo,  Bel- 
gian architect,  Franz  Jourdain,  President 
of  the  Society  of  modern  architects. 

Others  whose  views  were  quoted  were 
Karl  En  (Vienna),  Joseph  Hofmann  (Vien- 
na) and  Professor  Torgi  (Budapest).  The 
statements  adduced  had  been  received  by  the 
editors  of  "L 'Architecture  d'aujourd'hui" 
in  response  to  a  questionnaire  in  which 
they  raised  the  problem  of  the  decorative 
elements  in  architecture. 

The  first  to  speak  at  the  Conference  in 
the  VOKS  was  Fischer,  of  the  group*,  repre- 
senting the  left  tendency  in  French  archi- 
tecture. Fischer  began  by  stating  that 
all  activity  of  the  architects  in  the  West 
resolves  itself,  thanks  to  the  crisis,  to  theo- 
retical discussion  and  paper  projects.  Fi- 
scher gave  the  view  that  modern  archi- 
tecture must  contain  no  ornamental  or 
decorative  elements,  whether  of  sculpture, 
painting  or  ornamentation.  Ornamentation 
is  a  relic  of  primitive  culture.  Modern 
architecture  faces  a  technical  and  social 
problem,  and  must  "take  into  consideration 
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primarily  social  needs.  Its  object  is  the 
creation  of  a  city  and  street  rather  than 
an  individual  house.  In  a  talk  at  the  next 
meeting  Fischer  developed  this  view  fur- 
ther. 

Fischer's  opinion  was  contested  by  his 
colleagues  Bloc  and  Pierre  Vago.  Bloc 
declared  that  to  deny  an  ornamental  art 
is  "to  deny  the  entire  great  heritage  of  the 
architectural  past".  Now,  while  "prosper- 
ity is  not  a  feature  of  the  world",  Bloc 
said,  referring  to  the  crisis,  decoration 
in  the  construction  of  a  building  has  been 
relegated  to  the  background,  but  the  time 
will  again  come  for  the  rebirth  of  decor- 
ation, which  will  serve  as  a  symbol  of 
general  prosperity. 

Vago  explained  the  policy  of  the  maga- 
zine "L 'Architecture  d  aujourd'hui",  which 
combats  the  tendencj^  known  as  "neo-form- 
alism"  ^ — a  reactionary  tendency  in  dis- 
guise. The  formalists  debate  the  question 
of  facades,  cubes,  windows,  columns,  and 
«corn  everything  that  is  not  concrete, 
metal,  glass,  forgetting  that  they  build 
not  to  have  pictures  of  the  buildings  pu- 
blished in  the  press,  not  for  the  purpose 
■of  making  fine  photographs,  but  for  the 
needs  of  life.  An  architect  in  our  opinion, 
he  said,  must  work  not  for  an  Utopian 


ideal,  not  for  classes  privileged  materially 
or  intellectually,  but  for  satisfying  the 
urgent  material  and  intellectual  needs 
of  the  masses.  Too  many  designs  and  build- 
ings actually  constructed,  in  every  coun- 
try, reveal  a  complete  lack  of  study,  con- 
templation and  rational  criticism.  The 
young  architects  doomed  to  forced  inact- 
ivity by  the  crisis,  which  has  been  incor- 
rectly called  a  crisis  of  overproduction 
and  a  speedy  solution  of  which  is  highly 
problematical,  hasten  to  imitate  the  nois- 
ily advertised  new  forms  without  thought 
to  the  material  prerequisites  which  con- 
stitute the  point  of  departure  of  an  ar- 
chitectural work.  In  addition,  there  still 
prevail  academic  canons  which  introduce 
a  false  esthetics.  Vago  cited  examples  of 
extreme  infatuation  with  formalism. 

R.  Higer,  representing  Soviet  architect- 
ure, also  took  up  the  question  of  "Formal- 
ism and  rationalism". 

Beginning  with  the  remark  that  Soviet 
architects  were  working  together  in  a  single 
Society  of  Soviet  architects,  Higer  proceed- 
ed to  state  that  formalism  was  a  stage 
of  Soviet  architecture  long  left  behind. 
Its  effect  was  expressed  in  works  "in  which 
every  attempt  was  made  to  stress  by  form- 
al means  the  geometrical,  physical,  me- 


Frencli  architects  in  the  VOKS.   In  Iront  row   from  letl  to  rigliL:  Agache,  Pierre 
Vago,  Goldenberg  (President  of  the  USSR  Municipal  Academy)  and  Higer 
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Modern  Soviet  architecture.  New  building 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Ukrainian 
Communist  Party  (Kharkov) 


chanical  and  other  properties  of  form, 
leading  to  the  creation  of  a  peculiar  ab- 
stract architectural  construction,  while  the 
real  content  of  the  social  tasks  which 
properly  belonged  in  the  architectural 
objects  were  ignored". 

The  speaker  regarded  it  as  a  valuable 
achievement  of  formalism  that  it  drew 
attention  to  architectural  form  and  prompt- 
ed the  attempt  to  visualise  the  creative 
architectural  process.  The  other  tendency, 
rationalism,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Soviet 
architecture  "constructivism",  is  charac- 
terised by  the  attention  concentrated  on 
the  content  of  the  architectural  object. 
"Constructivism  made  a  fetish  of  the  tech- 
nical elements  of  architecture,  supplant- 
ing with  them  the  problem  of  the  artistic 
effect  of  form",  while  "formalism",  Higer 
said,  "cultivated  architecture  as  a  pure 
art".  Both  are  inacceptable  to  the  Soviet 
architecture  of  today,  he  pointed  out. 
The  useful  principles  introduced  by  these 
two  tendencies  into  Sovier  architecture 
made  for  functionalism,  i.  e.  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  "living  and  production  pro- 
cesses for  which  the  given  structure  is  in- 
tended, the  introduction  of  the  latest 
engineering  achievements  into  the  archi- 
tecture  of  the  ordinary  building". 

It  is  necessary  to  utilise  for  Soviet  ar- 
chitecture the  heritage  from  the  past, 
especially  ancient  architecture. 

Another  important  issue  is  the  employ- 
ment of  sculpture  and  painting  in  archi- 
tecture as  decorative  factors.  Soviet  archi- 
tecture assigns  an  honourable  place  to 
adornment. 

Aside  from  the  problem  of  formalism 
and  rationalism,  the  Conference  devoted 


(•onsiderablc  attention  to  the  question  ol 
reconstruction  of  old  cities  and  planning 
of  new  ones. 

The  reconstruction  of  Moscow  was  donlt 
with  in  a  comprehensive  address  by  the 
architect  Semionov,  who  set  for  the  phins 
and  took  up  tlie  problems  of  tree  planting,, 
expanding  the  area  of  the  city  to  meet 
the  growth  in  population,  etc.  The  recon- 
struction of  cities  was  iliscussed  by  Sebille,. 
wiio  liandled  the  problem  of  town  build- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of  the  relations 
l)etween  the  city  and  the  individual. 

Touching  upon  specific  questions  in  the 
reconstruction  of  cities,  Sebille  stated^ 
among  other  things,  that  despite  the  great 
amount  of  reconstruction  work  carried 
on  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  the  principle 
of  protection  of  art  values  is  being  strictly 
observed. 

Agach  supported  the  views  of  the  i)rc- 
vious  speaker:  in  the  reconstruction  of 
cities  all  the  good  elements  must  be  pre- 
served and  all  the  bad  destroyed.  In  re- 
planning  a  city  it  is  necessagy  to  take  into 
consideration  all  its  peculiarities  and  solve 
not  any  one  problem  but  all  pertinent 
problems,  such  as  replanning  of  streets,, 
garbage   disposal  the  sewage  system,  etc^ 

A  city  planner,  he  explained,  is  like 
an  orchestra  leader  who  has  a  number 
of  scores  before  him.  In  replanning  esthe- 
tics must  be  kept  in  the  background.  A 
town  is  a  machine  intended  for  work. 

The  French  town-planners  displayed  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  address  on  socialist 
city  planning  delivered  by  Baburov,  an 
entirely  new  problem  to  architects  from 
capitalist  countries.  Baburov  described 
the  basic  work  of  building  socialist  cities- 
in  the  USSR. 

From  Moscow  the  architects  proceeded 
to  Dnieprostroy  and  Kharkov.  They  declar- 
ed that  during  their  stay  in  the  USSR 
they  realised  the  tremendous  construction 
work  proceeding  in  the  Union,  noted  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  masses  participating  in 
this  work,  and  became  aware  of  the  limit- 
less   possibilities   of   Soviet  architecture. 

In  Kharkov  the  group  of  French  archi- 
tects inspected  the  Ukrainian  architectural 
exhibition  which  is  to  be  sent  abroad 
as  well  as  the  exhibition  entitled  "Plan- 
ning a  greater  Kharkov".  A  group  of  Khar- 
kov architects  placed  before  the  visitors 
a  number  of  questions  relating  to  the  city  's- 
public  utilities  Andre  Bloc  and  Pengusson 
gave  replies. 
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Bloc  declared  that  the  "great  work  al- 
ready accomplished  in  building  up  Kharkov 
inspires  us  with  the  deepest  admiration. 
Criticism  of  the  defects  inevitable  in  such 
vast  construction  work  you  are  able  to 
make  yourselves". 

Bloc  emphasised  that  there  were  tre- 
mendous achievements  in  the  development 
of  Kharkov  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
after  further  perfecting  construction  me- 
thods the  Ukrainian  capital  would  achieve 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  greatness. 

Pengusson  who  followed  Bloc  declared 
that  "Kharkov  combined  within  itself  the 
most  diversified  forms  of  socialist  archi- 
tecture, typified  both  by  the  number  of 
newly  built  structures  and  by  their  execu- 
tion. The  achievements  in  this  field  during 
the  years  of  the  Revolution  have  been 
so  enormous  that  no  architect,  whatever  his 
nationality,  whichever  school  he  may  sup- 
port, can  afford  to  ignore  them. 

Pengusson  expressed  sincere  joy  as  an 
architect  at  having  been  able  to  observe 
that  in  the  USSR  the  plan  is  indeed  "omni- 
potent". He  also  greeted  the  fact  that  all 
jobs  are  in  charge  of  architects  who  sift 
immediate  demands,  yet  take  into  consi- 


deration the  needs  of  the  future,  who 
direct  and  realise  construction  with  the 
greatest  economy  of  time,  money  and 
labour,  combined  with  the  highest  type  of 
execution.  "You  recognise  no  obstacles  to 
the  fulfilment  of  a  plan,  no  matter  how 
great  its  scope  or  how  brief  the  time  for 
its  execution.  Your  social  system  has 
solved  the  problem  of  power  based  upon 
collective  creation." 

TJie  speaker  further  noted  that  in  the 
USSR  the  economic  plan  has  been  made 
to  serve  the  idea  of  collectivisation  and 
unity.  In  socialist  construction,  he  said, 
he  observed  a  search  for  a  new  style  deve^ 
loping  under  the  influence  of  two  tenden- 
cies, functionalism  and  expressionism.  So- 
viet architecture  seeks  new  construction 
methods  and  the  application  of  new 
materials.  He  sees  new  civilisation  being 
created  in  the  USSR. 

Turning  to  the  Soviet  architects,  Pengus- 
son expressed  his  "amazement  at  their 
great  achievements". 

"L  Architecture  d'aujourd'hui"  proposes 
to  publish  a  special  issue  of  the  magazine 
devoted  to  the  visit  made  to  the  USSR 
by  the  foreign  architects. 


NEWS  FR03I  ABROAD 


U.S.A. 

The  Society  for  Cultural  Relations  with 
the  USSR  in  San  Francisco  arranged  an 
exhibition  of  Soviet  drawings.  Great  in- 
terest was  shown  in  the  exhibition  and  the 
achievements  of  Soviet  graphic  art  were 
favourably  reviewed  by  the  press. 

* 

Senator  Sabbath  spoke  on  the  question 
of  the  recognition  of  the  USSR  at  a  meeting 
conducted  in  Chicago  by  the  Society  for 
Cultural   Relations  with  the  USSR. 

As  is  known,  Senator  Sabbath  introduced 
a  motion  in  the  Senate  concerning  the  re- 
cognition  of  the  USSR. 

ENGLAND 

On  the  occasion  of  the  XVth  anniversary 
of  the  October  Revolution,  the  London 
society  for  Cultural  Relations  with  the 
USSR  arranged  a  "We  have  been  to  the 
USSR"  dinner. 

The  dinner  was  attended  by  250  persons, 
many  of  whom  were  members  of  the  So- 
ciety. A  number  of  speeches  dealing  with 
the  achievements  of  socialist  construction 
and  cultural  revolution  in  the  USSR  were 
delivered.  Mrs  Mansell-Moullin,  Chairman 
of  the  Society,  sent  a  message  to  the  USSR 
congratulating  it  on  the  XVth  anniversary 
of  the  October  Revolution. 

The  S.C.R.  in  Birmingham  has  drawn 
up  a  b'g  programme  of  lectures  for  the  next 
months. 

The  following  topics  have  been  indicat- 
ed: 1)  Education  in  the  USSR,  2)  Mar- 
riage in  the  USSR,  3)  The  second  Five- 
Year  Plan,  4)  The  system  of  financing  in 
the  USSR,  5)  The  psychological  stimulus 
for  work   in  the  USSR. 

* 

The  S.C.R.  in  Liverpool  has  organised 
a  circle  composed  of  students  an  others 
to  study  the  second  Five-Year  Plan. 

BELGIUM 

VOKS  received  the  following  appeal 
from  the  Belgian  Society  for  Cultural  Re- 
lations with  the  USSR: 

*'The  Council  of  the  Society  for  Cultur- 
al Relations  with  the  USSR  has  decided 


to  work  tirelessly  for  the  realisation  of  its 
social  task  of  furthering  the  development 
of  cultural,  scientific  and  literary  connec- 
tions between  Belgium  and  the  USSR  and 
requests  VOKS  to  transmit  to  the  compet- 
ent government  authorities  its  warmest  con- 
gratulations on  the  occasion  of  the  glo- 
rious XVth  anniversary  of  the  October  Re- 
volution. 

"It  hopes  that  the  time  is  not  far  off 
when  normal  relations  will  be  established 
between  the  governments  of  both  countries 
and  when  cultural  exchanges  will  be  consi- 
derably extended  and  strengthened  at  a 
time  when  the  Russian  Revolution  will 
victoriously    realise    its  aspirations." 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  on 
November  .^th  the  following  text  of  the 
appeal  to  the  toilers  of  the  USSR  was  pro- 
posed: 

"The  assembly  of  Belgian  intellectuals 
at  its  meeting  devoted  to  the  XVth  annivers- 
ary of  the  Russian  Revolution,  organised 
by  the  Society  for  Cultural  Relations  with 
the  USSR,  expresses  to  the  toilers  of  the 
Soviet  Union  its  fraternal  and  warm  sympa- 
thies for  the  marvellous  energetic  struggle, 
which  they  have  been  conducting  for 
15  years  on  one-sixth  of  the  globe  for  the 
realisation   of  their   revolutionary  ideal. 

"It  expresses  the  wish  that  the  USSR, 
taking  advantage  of  the  present  peaceful 
conditions,  would  carry  out  to  the  end  the 
first  international  experiment  of  socialist 
construction,  by  continuing  to  create  new 
intellectual  and  material  values." 

At  this  meeting  a  paper  was  read  by  Mme 
Heiliger-Leroy  on  the  revolutionary  months 
February — October  1917,  and  Engineer  Re. 
ne  Plot  of  Paris  —  on  Lenin  and  Gorky. 

JAPAN 

There  has  appeared  a  new  book  by  Fu- 
kuro  "A  Short  History  of  the  Cinema  in 
the  USSR". 

Soviet  literature  was  represented  at  the 
international  exhibition  of  literature  and 
cultural    achievements    in  Tokyo. 

Soviet  literature  enjoys  great  success 
in  Japan.  A  number  of  works  of  Soviet 
authors  —  Sholokhov,  Vs.  Ivanov,  Shaghi- 
nyan,  Lavrenev,  Seifullina  and  others  — 
have  been  or  are  being  translated. 

A  number  of  Japanese  men  of  letters  are 
preparing  books  on  the  industrialisation 
of  the  USSR,  on  Soviet  music,  on  the  cul- 
tural   achievements   In   the    USSR,  etc. 
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Soviet  Fiction 

E.  Oabrifovich 


NINETEEN  THIRTY  

(Fragment  from  a  story) 

^^1930"  is  written  ly  the  gifted  young  Soviet  author  Eugene  Gabrilovieh.  The  chief 
character  of  the  story  is  Kasymov,  an  old  Tartar  "peasant. 

At  49  years  of  age,  Kasymov  starts  studying,  joins  a  colhoz  and  hecomes  an  active 
colhoz  organiser.  In  spite  of  the  desperate  resistance  offered  ly  the  reactionary  elements 
in  the  village,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  Kasymov,  being  a  man  of  tremendous  energy 
and  ardent  belief,  deeply  conscious  of  his  close  connection  ivith  the  masses,  finally  tri- 
umphs. The  colhoz  is  organised.  It  successfully  carries  through  the  solving  campaic^n.  Ka- 
symov is  killed  ly  his  foes  —  the  kulaks  and  mullahs.  But  his  death  only  strengthens 
the  solidarity  of  the  colhoz  members. 

In  the  author's  foreword  we  read: 

"■Everything  has  changed  in  the  regions  dealt  with  here.  A  big  agricultural  unit  is 
now  to  be  found  where  once  Kasymov  laboured.  But  there  was  a  1930.  I  saio  this  year 
in  the  boundless  steppes  beyond  the  Volga.  I  saw  its  heroes  and  its  wreckers.  I  want 
io  describe  ivhat  I  saw." 

The  fragment  given  below  represents  Kasymov' s  journey  through  the  colhozes,  his  trip 
io  the  town,  the  struggle  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  spring  sowing  plan  in  the  colhoz,  and 
Kasymov's  death. 


We  drove  from  village  to  village.  As 
soon  as  we  arrived  at  a  place  Kasymov 
would  call  a  meeting  in  the  local  "people's 
house". 

Crowds  came  to  the  meetings.  As  soon 
as  Kasymov  got  up  on  the  platform  hun- 
dreds of  questions  were  fired  at  him  from 
all  sides.  There  was  a  whilwind,  a  storm, 
a  simoon  of  questions.  One  would  need  to 
be  an  agronomist,  engineer,  a  veterinary' 
surgeon,  economist,  meteorologist  and  law- 
yer combined  in  one  to  answer  all  the 
questions.  And  Kasymov,  the  old  Tartar, 
was  none  of  these.  He  was  not  even  a  speak- 
er. "When  he  made  a  speech,  he  got  muddl- 
ed after  the  first  three  words.  Interrup- 
tions from  the  audience  put  him  out  al- 
together. He  closed  his  eyes.  He  seemed 
to  have  fallen  asleep.  The  audience  shouted 
and  roared.  Some  humped  up  from  their 
places,  and  pulled  him  by  his  Tartar's 
gown,  swore  at  him.  Kasymov  was  silent. 

Little  by  little  the  room  quietened  down. 
The  audience  became  aware  that  the  man, 
silent  and  with  closed  eyes,  was  evidently 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  speak.  Silence 
came  of  itself.  Then  Kasymov  shook  him- 
self and  called  one  of  the  men  sitting 
nearby  up  to  the  platform.  Kasymov  began 
to  hold  a  loud  conversation  with  this  man. 
He  asked  his  christian  name  and  called 
him  by  it.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the 
meeting  proper  began.  Kasymov,  who 
could  get  no  further  than  the  three  first 


words  of  a  speech,  possessed  a  wonderful 
gift  for  carrying  on  a  conversation.  He  could 
see  and  understand  the  man's  doubts,  as 
he  could  see  a  house,  a  wood,  or  a  meadow, 
and  replies  that  one  would  have  to  be  an 
economist,  an  engineer,  or  an  agronomist 
to  give,  fell  from  his  lips  of  themselves. 

It  was  the  most  penetrating  form  of 
agitation  I  have  ever  heard.  The  collective 
farm  was  knocked  down,  was  hurried,  was 
surprised.  The  collective  farm  lost  things, 
doubted,  yawned  and  looked  about  it. 
The  meeting  held  its  breath  as  it  listened 
to  that  astonishing  dialogue. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  Kasymov 
closed  the  meeting.  At  8  we  went  on  our 
way. 

Three  weeks  went  by  like  this.  Some- 
times of  nights  Kasymov  asked  me  to  read 
the  newspapers  to  him.  I  would  read  him 
the  headlines  and  slogans  and  try  to  inter- 
pret them  for  him.  The  slogans  frightened 
him,  at  the  steely  directness  of  the  slogan 
he  paled;  had  he  made  some  mistakes,  he 
wondered?  He  was  so  afraid  that  I  was 
afraid  for  him.  For  several  hours  he  would 
be  not  quite  himself.  He  would  pace  up 
and  down,  thinking,  slip-slapping  his  ga- 
loshes and  gesticulating.  He  muttered  to 
himself. 

In  a  few  hours'  time  he  got  used  to  the 
idea  of  the  slogan  just  as  he  had  got  accu- 
stomed to  the  beard,  the  buttons  and 
coat   of   his   companion  in  conversation. 
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Now  it  was  the  slogan  that  lost  things  and 
doubted,  and  got  wick,  hurried  and  was 
knocked  down.  That  was  enough.  Now 
the  slogan  could  be  seen,  had  become  his. 

In  the  course  of  those  three  weeks  the 
gradual  crystallisation  of  the  collective 
farm  was  brought  about. 

Grain,  forage,  plans,  labour  norms,  and 
credits  settled  the  business.  The  collective 
farmer  could  see  a  brigade,  a  collective 
farm  field,  and  collective  farm  sowing 
methods  clearly  and  definitely. 

The  brigades,  the  disappearance  of  priv- 
ate hedges  and  the  work  of  sowing  ^ — • 
which  up  to  now  had  been  exclamations, 
convincing  but  unearthly  —  suddenly  smelt 
of  tobacco  smoke,  wore  high  boots,  scratch- 
ed themselves,  became  a  crowd.  One 
could  see  the  sand  that  had  dried  on  the 
blade  of  the  collective  farm  sowing  machine, 
and  the  pimple  on  the  cheek  of  the  brigade 
worker.  Taste,  smell,  sight  and  touch  were 
once  more  called  into  play,  this  time  in- 
side the  collective  farm.  That  was  the 
thing.  The  collective  farm,  the  real  one, 
was  growing  stronger,  stronger  every  hour. 

There  was  one  weak  spot,  however. 
The  implements  needed  mending. 

On  April  5th  the  board  of  directors  sent 
Kasymov  to  Samara  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter personally. 

He  arrived  to  Samara.  He  went  down 
a  side-street.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  saw  pavements,  and  lamp  posts  along 
them,  stuck  with  bills.  Then  the  side- 
street  ended.  He  saw  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  a  boulevard,  inscriptions  over  gates, 
gratings  to  let  water  through.  He  went 
up  to  a  tram  stop.  Here  he  stood  and  look- 
ed at  the  women  with  baskets,  the  cab 
drivers,  the  crowd,  windows,  portfolios. 
He  quailed.  He  feared  that  he  was  in  this 
town  for  ever.  He  was  alone.  Perhaps  all 
these  things  were  invented  for  him  alone. 
Everything  looked  so  flimsy  and  unreal. 
He  stood  shaking  his  head.  The  tram  came 
up.  Kasymov  would  have  liked  to  run 
away,  to  get  to  the  hotel,  to  Sargar,  to 
see  the  director's  frame  house  again,  and 
the  saddle  workshop.  He  took  one  step 
backward  —  and  then  got  on  the  tram. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  saw  a  con- 
ductor's wallet,  the  roll  of  tickets,  the 
short  seats  for  sitting  on  and  the  traffic 
warnings  pasted  on  the  walls. 

At  last  he  got  to  the  offices  of  the  Re- 
gional Collective  Farm  Union.  People  of 
the  most  varied  professions  were  scurry- 
ing about  here.  Brigades  of  agronomists, 
engineers,  instructors,  doctors,  blacksmiths 


and  clerks  were  formed  here.  It  was  as 
if  a  tremendous  pulse  could  be  felt  llirob- 
bing  intensely  through  the  tables, ,  cup- 
boards, inkstands.  With  every  hour  more 
people  from  the  villages  came  trooping 
in  here.  People  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  received  instructions,  boots,  sheep- 
skin coats,  pamphlets,  and  went  out.  The 
next  day  they  were  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
Some  went  away  for  two  or  three  months, 
some  for  six  months,  and  other  for  five 
years. 

Kasymov  was  told  here  that  25  repair 
workers'  brigades  had  been  sent  to  thfe 
Asulino  district.  There  were  no  more 
brigades  at  the  disposal  of  the  Union. 
Kasymov  had  better  appeal  directly  to 
the  workers  about  the  brigades.  The  chair- 
man advised  Kasymov  to  get  to  the  Party 
nucleus  and  the  shop  committee  of  the 
machine  works  here.  They  had  already 
dispatched  17  workers"  brigades  for  the 
sowing. 

Kasymov  went  to  the  machine  works. 
The  secretary  of  the  Party  nucleus  listened 
attentively  to  the  old  man  s  broken  talk, 
and  said  he  would  put  the  matter  before 
the  workers  at  the  general  meeting  in  the 
dinner  hour  next  day.  He  asked  Kasymon 
to  make  a  speech  at  the  meeting.  The 
Kasymov  went  back  to  the  hotel. 

He  began  to  prepare  his  speech  for  the 
next  day.  He  drew  out  of  his  sack  sheets 
of  paper  covered  with  figures.  The  book- 
keeper had  given  them  to  him  just  before 
he  left.  Kasymov  read  the  figures  over 
and  over,  whispering  to  himself:  "I  m  no 
speechmaker." 

It  grew  dusk.  A.bout  0  o'clock  Kasymov 
decided  to  learn  his  speech  by  heart.  He 
rose  and  began  to  caper  up  and  down  the 
room.  He  whispered,  fidgeted,  gesticulat- 
ed. He  learnt  it  paragraph  by  paragraph. 
He  tramped  and  tramped,  hitching  up  his 
trousers,  now  and  again  shuffling  his 
galoshes.    And   muttering    all   the  time. 

By  10  in  the  morning,  when  he  had  got 
it  off  by  heart,  he  went  out.  For  the  second 
time  in  his  life  he  saw  the  theatre  posters, 
the  boulevards,  the  inscriptions,  the  grat- 
ings for  the  rainwater  to  run  down.  He 
walked,  rode  and  ran  stumbling  some- 
times. He  arrived  at  the  works  at  11  o'clock, 
an  hour  before  the  meeting.  They  told 
him  to  wait  in  the  committee-room.  He 
sat  there  a  long  time.  He  could  remember 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  speech 
very  well.  He  sat  without  moving,  repeat- 
ing the  middle  of  the  speech  to  himself  — 
scraps  of  the  middle,  exclamations  from  it. 
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At  half  past  12  he  was  called  in  to  the 
club.  A  huge  hall  full  of  people.  He  was 
invited  to  come  up  to  the  platform.  He 
began  his  speech.  The  beginning  of  it  he 
managed  quite  well.  He  spoke  clearly 
though  he  was  embarassed.  But  the  middle 
of  the  speech  tripped  him  up.  He  made 
a  mess  of  it. 

He  went  on  talking  and  talking  and  think- 
ing to  himself: 

"It's  all  up  with  me  now,  I  m  no  speech- 
maker." 

But  it  was  not  all  up  with  him.  In  this 
room  they  were  all  his  own  kind.  They 
understood:  the  old  man  had  got  winded, 
got  into  a  sweat,  got  all  tied  up.  They 
understood  that  it  was  not  his  words  but 
his  business  that  mattered. 

When  Kasymov  finished,  the  secretary 
of  the  Party  nucleus  came  out  on  the  plat- 
form and  said: 

"We've  got  to  pick  out  still  another 
brigade,  comrades." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  works  had  al- 
ready sent  out  17  repair  brigades  and 
that  they  would  have  to  make  tremendous 
efforts  so  as  not  to  let  their  own  industrial 
and  financial  plan  fall  through. 

"And  still,  comrades  ',  he  said,  "we've 
got  to  send  out  another  brigade." 

The  meeting  adopted  a  resolution  to 
send  still  another  brigade  to  "Dawn".  It 
was  to  leave  on  April  16th,  when  the  works' 
industrial  plan  for  the  half  month  will 
be  completed. 

The  business  was  over;  Kasymov  left 
Samara. 

The  train  boomed  out  of  the  station. 
Outside  the  windows  wet  gullies  and  slip- 
pery steppes  rolled  by.  At  rare  intervals 
there  were  low  one-storied  railway  station. 
About  7  o'clock  it  began  to  rain  and  the 
wind  arose. 

The  worker's  brigade  arrived  on  April 
17th,  and  started  work  at  once.  It  worked 
day  and  night,  and  repaired  5  ploughs, 
10  harrows,  and  3  sowers  every  24  hours, 
and  still  the  rapid  thaw  of  the  spring  of 
1930  was  ahead  of  the  rapid  work  of  the 
brigade. 

The  general  sowing  began  on  the  30th, 
that  is,  with  a  delay  of  five  days.  The  sun 
was  scorching.  It  was  necessary  not  only 
to  fulfil  the  daily  sowing  task,  but  also 
to  make  up  for  the  delay. 

On  May  3rd  arrived  repair  brigades 
from  the  more  prosperous  collective  farms, 
as  also  the  newspaper  correspondents.  So 
did  the  agronomists,  the  political  workers, 
the  Young  Communist  groups. 


Travelling  field  smithies  were  organised; 
bellows,  two  sacks  of  coal,  five  hammers, 
a  cart,  a  horse,  an  anvil.  The  repairing  of 
farm  implements  on  the  spot  started. 

Meetings  also  began.  Fifteen  political 
instructors  drove  about  to  the  villages^ 
explaining  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  collective  farms 
and  individual  farmers.  Associations  of 
individual  farmers  arose  The  Asulino 
medical  and  sanitary  brigade  opened 
creches.   Travelling  kitchens  were  opened. 

A  travelling  library  was  the  next  thing. 
A  covered  cart  was  dragged  out  of  one  of 
the  sheds,  put  on  wheels  and  used  to  carry 
books,  magazines  and  newspapers  round 
the  villages.  A  travelling  wall  newspaper 
was  launched.  It  was  taken  round  by  the- 
Asulino  brass  band.  Whenever  the  band 
arrived  in  a  village  it  would  strike  up  a 
march.  As  soon  as  a  fair  number  of  people 
had  gathered  round,  the  band  would  nail 
up  the  newspaper  to  the  gates  of  the 
village  Soviet. 

On  May  4th,  five  days  after  the  alarm 
had  been  sounded,  the  amount  of  work: 
done  had  increased  by  40%.  Tliis  was  not 
enough.  The  sun  was  baking.  The  soil 
got  drier  every  hour.  It  was  hard  to  doubt 
that  the  sowing  would  be  a  failure. 

Brigades  of  Young  Communists  were 
picked  out;  they  worked  in  the  fields. 
Propaganda  vans  went  out  into  the  fields,, 
explaining  the  political  nature  of  the 
sowing  campaign,  and  agitating  for  in- 
creased speed  in  work.  The  Asulino  Party 
brigades  arrived.  They  worked  in  the 
fields  after  their  day's  work  in  the  offices 
and  works  where  they  were  employed. 
At  night  they  left  the  ploughs  and  went 
back  to  Asulino,  to  start  work  again  in 
the  morning.  Propaganda  groups  arrived 
singing  couplets  and  giving  performances 
of  light  sketches.  Journalists  sat  about 
in  the  fields  describing  actual  difficulties 
and  actual  disorders.  Shock-brigades  were 
formed.   Socialist  competition  began. 

Individual  output  rose  30%  over  the- 
figures  of  the  plan.  And  even  that  was- 
not  enough.  The  sowing  was  delayed  by 
11  days.  The  sun  baked  the  earth  and  it 
was  getting  hard.  A  daily  extra  100%  was 
demanded. 

Night  work  by  the  light  of  fires  and 
lanterns  was  organised.  The  collective  farm 
shock-brigaders  who  had  finished  their 
own  jobs  went  to  work  on  the  backward 
fields.  The  Party  members  and  Young: 
Communists  of  18  Party  nuclei  were  put 
on  to  this  work. 
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Journalists,  actors,  doctors,  students, 
and  agronomists  formed  brigades.  These 
brigades  did  auxiliary  work,  tluis  releas- 
ing people  who  could  be  employed  on  the 
main  business,  the  actual  sowing. 

Sargar  was  well  nigh  unrecognisable. 
It  vibrated.  New  people  kept  coming  into 
it  from  all  sides.  A  travelling  printing 
works  rattled.  Motors  shone.  Wires  of 
field  telephones  hung  from  trees.  Sargar 
groaned  and  boomed.  A  tremendous  force, 
drawn  from  everywhere,  swelled  it  out. 
It  blew  out  like  a  ball,  shuddering  and 
twitching.  It  was  awakened  from  its  sleep, 
raised  and  carried  in  human  hands. 

On  May  11th  90%  above  the  sowing 
plan  were  completed. 

Next  day  Kasymov  went  to  a  meeting 
in  Maximovka.  He  spent  the  night  in 
Novaya  Veriga,  the  village  where  he  was 
born.  He  slept  on  the  table  in  the  village 
Soviet.  In  the  night  he  heard  the  clatter 
of  broken  glass.  He  opened  his  eyes.  The 
lamp  was  smoking.  By  its  dim  light  he 
could  see  the  portraits  and  placards  on 
the  walls.  It  was  quite  still.  A  breeze  blew 
in  through  the  broken  window.  Kasymov 
passed  his  hand  over  his  cheek  and  saw 
drops  of  blood  and  the  mark  of  a  bullet  on 
Ihe   table.  He  raised  himself,  astounded. 

A  shot  rang  out.  Kasymov  fell  off  the 
table.  He  was  shot  in  the  back.  He  crawled 
towards  the  door,  trying  to  keep  close 
to  the  floor,  hoping  that  the  lamp  would 
go  out  at  last.  Now  he  had  got  to  the  door. 
To  reach  the  bolt  he  would  have  to  raise 
himself,  but  he  was  afraid  to  do  so.  He  de- 
cided to  wait  for  the  alarm  bell.  There 
was  not  a  sound.  He  raised  his  hand.  All 
was  still.  He  could  not  reach  the  bolt  with 
his  hand.  He  raised  his  shoulder.  The  blood 
flowed  from  the  wound  in  his  back.  The 
lamp  was  still  burning.  As  he  lay  on  the 
floor,  Kasymov  could  see  a  waste  paper 
basket,  a  broken  pen,  and  some  black 
sand.  He  raised  his  head.  Another  shot 
rang  out.  Kasymov  was  killed. 

Next  day  the  murderer  was  caught. 
It  was  the  son  of  the  mullah  who  had  been 
arrested  in  connection  with  the  beating 
of  Kasymov. 

On  the  15th  day  of  the  sowing  we  buried 
Safatdin  Kasymov  in  Novaya  Veriga. 

We  carried  red  banners.  The  orchestra 
played  Chopin's  march.  We  walked  with 
bent  heads.  The  mournful  music  drew  every- 


body out  into  the  streets.  Down  the  street 
we  went,  through  the  fields,  to  the  graveyard. 
The  collective  farm  workers  of  many  vil- 
lages stood  here  waiting.  They  bore  red 
banners  with  the  words:  "Thousands  will 
come  to  the  relief  of  one".  Then  the  fare- 
wells began.  I  waited  my  turn,  I  moved 
slowly  on.  I  saw  the  black  fields,  tlie 
ploughs,  the  tractors,  the  sowers,  the  daily 
plan  that  had  been  doubled  in  the  course 
of  work.  I  went  up  to  Kasymov.  I  could 
see  his  wrikled  face,  his  lumpy  forehead. 
I  said  good-bye  to  him  and  made  way  for 
the  next  man.  Afterwards  we  lowered  the 
coffin  into  the  grave  and  closed  it.  The 
Mordovinian  Okolov,  who  was  chief  of 
the  Sargar  farm,  stepped  up  on  liic 
grave. 

"Comrades",  he  began.  **  It's  a  great  old 
man  that  lies  here.  He  believed  in  a  bet- 
ter life.  Some  scoundrels  killed  him.  But 
what  did  they  get  out  of  that?  Nothing. 
Only  one  old  man  died.  But  w'e  are  all 
alive.  The  sowers,  the  ploughs  and  the 
harrows  remained.  Good-bye,  old  chap. 
We'll  remember  you;  you  were  not  very 
big  and  you  were  thin.  You  always  went 
about  in  your  Tartar  gown.  You  were  shy 
at  the  meetings.  You  got  muddled  some- 
times and  you  would  cough  to  pass  off.  But 
we  swear  to  go  the  same  road  you  went, 
the  road  the  great  Soviet  Government  and 
the  great  Communist  Party  are  leading 
us  along." 

The  band  struck  up.  Wc  went  our  ways. 

It  was  dusty  on  the  road.  The  sun  was 
scorching.  I  sat  down  by  the  co-operative. 
There  were  clanging  sounds  from  the  kit- 
chen; it  was  10  in  the  morning.  A  grou]) 
of  pioneers  with  waving  banners  passed 
by.  The  travelling  library  cart  passed  by. 
A  woman  came  out  of  the  gate,  glanced 
at  the  sky  and  began  to  pump  water.  The 
caretaker  of  the  co-operative  yawned.  The 
repair  brigade  strode  by  with  their  tools. 
The  agronomist  passed  on  horseback.  A 
wind  blew.  The  river  splashed.  The  birds 
sang.  It  was  noon,  dinner-time. 

They  say  that  real  pathos  is  inconspi- 
cuous. This  is  not  so.  It  may  be  expressed 
haltingly,  in  such  a  low  voice  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  heard.  And  yet  it  thunders 
forth.  And  when  a  man  takes  the  pen  in 
his  hand  to  write  dawn  what  he  has  seen, 
he  is  stunned  and  carried  away  by  this 
obscure  pathos. 

Editor-in-chief  M,  APLETIN 
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